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PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

J^OR January, 1877 . 


• Tli(‘ Montlily Genoml Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 17ih January, 1877, at 9 o’clock p. m. 

^J’lie Uon. Sir E. C. Hayley, K. C. S. J., rresident, in tlic chair. 

The Miiiiitos of the last Mooting wore rootl and confirinod. 

Tlic following presoiitjitions were announced— 

1. From ih(; author, a copy of “ Kctniirks on the Sikshas,” and “ Kitt- 
yriyana and Fatanjuli, thcii' relation to each otiicr and to IVinini.” I3y h\ 
Kiclliorn, Ph. D. 

2. From the Superinfendent Geological Smwey of India, a copy of 
a work entitled “Eastern Persia, 1870-72”; Vol. I, “Geography with 
Knrralives”, hy Sir F. J. Goldsniid; and Vol. II, “ Zoology and Geology”, 
hy AV. T. lilanford. 

8. From the author, a copy of the “ Arian AVitness, or the Testimony 
of Allan Scri])tures in corroboration of Biblical History and the iludimf nts 
of Christian Doctrine.” Dy the Ilev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea. , 

4. From Iv. Ivuroda, Cliokuwan of Kaitakshai, Tokei, Ja]ian, a copy 
of a Avork, cntiilcd “ Beports and Official Letters to the Kaitakuslii’k hy 
Horace Capron, Commissioner and Adviser, and his Foreign Assistants. 

5. FiAjm Babii Kam Das Sen, a copy of his “ Aitihosika liahasaya, 
Vol. 11, ‘ 

• t 

The following goutdenian, duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet¬ 
ing, wiis balloted foifcand elected an ordinary Memltcr. 

KumavaTlLulha Kishor Dob, Juvraj of Hill Tiperah. 


Dr. J. Muir, propsed by the Council at the last Meeting as an Hono¬ 
rary Member, was balloted for and duly elected. 



m jExpedition — Coins. 


[Jan. 




Tlie following are oandiclatcs for ballot at the next Mcetin< 

1. Mr. AVilliain Orooke, C. S., Gorakli])iir, N. W. P.^ |>ro|)bscd hy Mr. 
V. A. Smith, seconded by Mr. IF. Jlloebinanii. 

2. rjipl. (i. K. L. Slarsbull, It. K., proposed by Mr. J. Wood-Mason, 
siTouded by iMajor II. IJ. Godwin-Ansten. 

Tin-: PnKsrDi:\T annouiKod tlinl the Oonneil bad contributed a sum oV 
Tis. oOO ijj aid of a Zoolo'^le.il Kxploraiioii of 'renasserim, and that tlie .^ai ,V' 
bad ^tavted TnlK e([ui]»ped under the eliargt'of ]\lr. Jdmbdrg. The rosul ', 
of Uie e\pedilioii wuidd be publislied in the Society’.s .lournal. 

Tin: Pui':f.nn:vT exliibitod tlie following silver coiihs and said— 

“ Tb(' tiMi coins, winch foian the nnnaiiubT of the bateb recently pni^* 
chased from the Persian Gulf, ladong to the group ternu'd by 'Sir. Kdwtivd 
Tliomas “ 1‘artIi(»-Persian", wliieli probably belonged to minor nilers in 
more or less subordination to the Parthian kings, the stjlo of whos() 
coins tlicy follow in many resjK'cts. 

“ The coin which I have markt'd Xo. 1 ap]ic.ars to bo identical with 
that marked .as Xo. 3, of the ])late given by Mr. Thomas in his p:i))eron tho 
Jkhlcvi Jiegeiuls on Ar.saeidan Coins. Unfortunuiely the ju’csont coin is in 
bad j^iVMn'valion. X(i. 2 is a small coin of the same geiu'ral type-, /. r. with 
a head on eitluT side, but the rever.se head is hoarded. The legend on the 
obviTse is ahsent, hut there is one on the reverse of wliieh a few letters may 
b(! perhaps read as iyj( “ Aeza". All tlie other coins have the “ Molvd” 
and tin* tire altar on the reverse, and of these Xo. 2 seems to assimilate with 
the eoiu mnnhered l)v Mr. Tlioinas as 0 on his ]jlale, the legend of wliicli lu; 
admits to 1 m' douhtful. Xor can I venture to offer an\ decipln!rmeiit of my 
own. 'Die coin, though in good preservation, is veiy rudely e.vecntcd. 

** Tlie coin T have inarbed as Xo. I, approximates to that ligiired as 
Xo. S of ^Ir. 'riiomas's jdate, hut the leg(*nd in front of the tire altar seems 
to read not (piile as in his eoin (.'\)reUiashtar, or Arta.vurxes. 

r cannot pivbaid to olTcr any deeipbermeut of the other coins j they ar<* of 
rude exceution, uinl the alphabet is one with whieh 1 am not familiar. I 
notice that two of the heads have, instead of the high Parthian cap, a triple 
^jointed crown.” 

The following jxijicrs were read— 

1 . — Oti Iliuinhf^uii Oiacialion. — Hy J. P. . C.v.MPnETiri, PsQ. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. C vMi»ni:i,r,’s observations refer to tho outer Himalayan region be¬ 
tween tlie Ganges and llie itavi. including the higher hills at Masuri and to 
Narkanda, north of Simla. Within this area he could nut (iiid one ‘ perched 
block,’ one hog-baeke<l ridge, or one rounded valley. Pverywhel^‘ far aud 
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Campbell —Hhuihynn Ghdation. 


near ho found the V-shapcd fom of denudation, attributable solely to rain 
and river action. In the superficial or the older conglomerates, however 
coarse, he could ibid no case of an erratic bouldcr-bcd, nor an^^hiug like a 
moraine, and nathing to suggest the agenejj of lloating ice in lake or sea. 
He considers that the great blocks so freely distributed in the Kungra. val- 
‘^ley arc sutficieiitly accounted for as torrential dcjjosits, by the very rajad fall 
t tUe streams from«the Dhaoladhar range, aided probiibly by a once heavier 
infall and a corresponding increased snowfall on the summits. Tliere is 
■thing, he thinks, to sup^jort the*iiotiou of an ‘ Icc-cap *, or even of a ‘ glacial 
riod’, in the now current sense of that term. 

The author gives some intei*esting antiquarian observations upon tho 
iaditions connected with the great boulders. 

« 

« 

]Slr. Mkdmcott agreed with Mr. Campbell that no actual glacier had 
ever reached the Jvangra valley, but thinks that iee had much more to say 
t(T the ]))g stones than Mr. (!am]»l)c11 allows. Tho former great extension of 
ILimiiluyan glacioi’s is (‘stablisluMl from indis[)utablo observations in Sikkim 
and elsewhere. At that time ic(i must have been in force on the Dhaold- 
dliar range, close over the Kuiigni valley. Further, the p(.*riod of this 
Hinialayan glaciation agrees, so far as can be determined, with tho ico-ago 
of the wa'stcrn eontinonts. 

Mr. jr. F. Bl.vvfoiid said that ho had cxiieetcd that Mr. Cunij)beirs 
pnjier would be •much more subversive of accepted views, than proves to be 
tlu' case. The notion of an ice-cap extending from tlie j>olo over the 
Himalaya to llie neighbourhood oT the C(piator, against which Mr. Camp¬ 
bell's argument is directed, was to him a new one, and, as far as lie was aware, 
stood in IK) iK*ed of refutation. As regarded the view held by himself and 
not a few other Indian geologists, viz.y that in the latest geological times 
tlierc had been a very great extension of tlic existing glaciers, and |!iat 
glaciers were then formed at levels far below tlio pr(».soiit snow line, tho validity 
of the cxistinir evkhmeo ol: Hr. nooker’s and Mr. \V. T. Ulanford's obsorva- 
tions in Silikim, and .Major Godwin-Anstcii’s In the N’.iga Hills, did not svem 
to bo in the least aflVctod by Mr. C’ampbell’s Cailnre to disover ice markings 
on tho great boulders on the fianks ol! the Dliaoladlur. It woulil be in Lbe 
rccollcciion of )m‘m))crs of the Society that in jiapers publi.slied in the Society's 
Journal, .Mr. T. Illanford bad reeorded the existence of moraines in Sikkim 
down to G()(K) feet, and tJiat Major Godwin-Austen lias llgiired and dcseriln d 
the heantil'ul /*xample.s of moraines, which he had discovered in the X.ig.a 
Hills atelevaUionsof no more tluiii Ji500 feet. Having lutelv visit oil Mainital, 
he thomrlit he niiirht adduce the site of this welWkuown station as another 
example of glacier action. The form of tho valley, more especially the 
northern face, is strongly suggestive of ice denudation, the face of the slope 
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being planed ofE^ as by the friction of a glacier ; and presenting none of 
those subordinate ridges and spurs which are especially characteristic of 
drainage denudation. The lake is danimcd below by a heap of bloeks^ some 
of gigantic size, which appear to^be of the same hard liinesione as forms 
the ridge at the head of the valley. Having been only two days in Naini- 
tal, he had bi*en unable to investigate the question satisfaetonly, but his 
impression wa.s that the lake was closed by a inoraiiio. A leisurely 
nation of Xainital and the other lakes in the vicinity would he an interest^ 
ing and j)ront.ible emjdoymeut for a geologist pissing a season at one 
the Kahnion hill-stations. Nainital is at an elevation of only a little ov 
GOOD feet, so tliat the suppos(‘d origin of the lake would iit in well witi 
the faet‘' r<*eorde<l hy previous observers. Glaciers do not now deseend evet 
in the Sikkim Ilinialaya'below 11,000 feet, and to bring them down to 1.'>(K? 
would imply a reduetioii iii’thc mean tomporatui*o of about 20® Kahrt*nlu*it. 

He was ((uitc unable to accej>t Mr. Campbell’s suggestion that any con¬ 
siderable evtension of the existing glatiers of the Hiimilaya eoiihl ho ae- 
counti’d for by an increased supply of vapour, such as woiild be afforded, 
wore, for instance, the Indus valley covered by the sea. The outer slojies 
of the Sikkim Himulava now I'ceeive some of the hoa^^est rainfall in the 
world, tin' anmuil average recorded at Buxa Fort being 210 inches ; yet the 
glaciers of Sikkim do not reach below 11,000 foot. His own belief was 
that the former extension of the glaciers could be explained only by a very 
gr(‘at de]jression of the general temperature, ])ossibIy a rcduelion of llio 
sun’s heat, since the sun is known to he a variable shir of short p'riod, an-l 
may be so to a much greater extent, in hmg j>eriods. Hut ho di<l not 
think the evidonee pointed to a greater reduction than he had sngg^'sled. 

Major GoDWTX-AusxnN said—I quite concur in the remarks of Mr. 
Medlieott on the paper we have just In'urd rend. In Jxashnur undoubted 
tr£^*es of glaciers arc to Ix' seen, as hnv as rtOOO feet in all the large valleys, 
in the grooved surfaces of the rocks on the sides of the vallevs ; and such 
glacii'rs once extended down to the gorges where the larger rivers enter tlie 
])hiin of Kashmir. Hven at a lower elevation in the Jbilam v^lev, ])elow 
Hilrabinula, traces of such action ai*e to Ik* scon. 

Very largo masses of stone can bo carried for long distances l)y the 
action of water alone, and 1 liavo st'en many 10 to 12 feet in lengtli. carried 
along on the bursting «)f a small glacial lake. When the llhaobidbar range 
was covered with ice and snow, down to within 1000 or 2(K)0 feet of the 
place where the large bloeks alluded to by Mr. Cam))kell lunv lie, it is easy 
to conceive llieir m«)dc of transport and deposition being due the proxi¬ 
mity of those old Hluioladhar glaciers. 

Hr. H. CAyn£v said—I'he jwwerthat floating ice possesses of carrying 
large blocks of stone long distances from the glaciers whence the ice was 
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derived is well shown in the Nuhra Valley in Ladak. In this valley, both 
below its junction with the Shyok and also up the valley of the Shyok 
river, arc to be seen here and theVe enOrmous blocks of granite, fjpmo as big 
as a cottage, lying at various distances froi^ the bed of the river. These 
blocks are from the mountains near the Kumdan glaciers. A few years ago, 
these glaciers extended across and blocked up the ui)pev valley of the Shyok 
icr. After a tlme^ the ice baiTier gave way before the force of the water 
lovo, and enormous masses of ice were cjirried down by the flood through 
Shyok and Nubra Valley, and deposited these blocks of stone in their 
‘irsc. 

■An Imperial AeeevMage "held at Delhi years ago*—Dy Rajendba- 

lXla Mitba, LL. D.. 

(Abstract.) 

Tlie ceremony of Imperial l)a 2 )tism was, in ancient times, called the 
JlfUjaHuga, and the Aitaivya Rrahihana of the Rig Veda gives a list of ten 
persons who luul celebrated it in remote ])eriods of anticjuity. The one best 
known to the iwojdo is, however, that which was celobrated by the Paiidava 
brothers. It had a twofold character j first, the subjugation of a largo 
nund)er of imiices and chiefs who had to acknowledge allegiance and vas¬ 
salage ; and wcondly, a round of sacrifices and ceremonial obsorvanc<*s spread¬ 
ing over a jxniod of one year and a fortnight, from the fiill-nioon <Iay of 
March to the first ncw-niooii of the year following. I’lic observances of 
the first four months wcr<‘ in some rcsj)cct.s similar to the licmt of the 
Christian Church. On the last day, after the olToring of many oblations to 
the tire, the chanting of innumerable Sama hymns, and re))eated invocations 
of the Vedic gods Indra, Savita, Rudra, Soma, and the Manits, eighteen 
different kind.s of iluids were oonsocratod and showered^ou the king through 
a golden rosehead. The king was then made to take three steps forwafds 
towards each of the four quarters of the globe, and then, mounted on a yhariot, 
driven towards a herd of cattle, the foremost animal of which he touched 
with the tu) of his bow in token of his having aecom]dislied a succesj^ful 
cattle-lifting raid. Sacrifices of a hull, a pregnant heifer and some goats 
next followed. The king offei*ed an arghyn to the most revered among hi:^ 
gue.sts, and received the allegiance of his allies, tributaries, vassjds, and 
friends ; and thoceromony was brought to a eonelusion by' thegSiests ofl’er- 
ing to the newly-anointtKl sovereign a cup of Soma beer and a goblet of 
arrack, which ho quaifed. The object of the ceremony is stated to be that 
the j)crson imi^giirated by it “ sbonld conquor in all the vai’ious ways of 
conquest; to subjugate all people ; that he should attain to leadership, 
precedence, and su 2 )remacy over all kings, and attain everywhere and at 
all times to universal sovereignty, enjoyment of pleasures, lude]>eudcnce, 
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distinction as a kin", the fulfilment of the highest desires, the position 
of a king, of a great king, and supreme mastership; that lie might cross 
witli his arms the universe, and beedme tlic ruler of the whole earth during 
tdl his life, winch may last for an infinitely long time ; that he might bo 
the sole king of the earth up to its shores bordering on the ocean. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour, the President postponed the rofidHT^iT 
of the following |»aj>ers to the next meeting— 

1 . Jiomjh Xoics on some Ancient Sculpturings on roeJes in Kama 
similar to those found on monoliths and rod's hi Europe.—Bg H. l{rvE:5 
Cauxac, C. S. 

2. On the Final Stage in the Development of the Organs of Flight 
Orthoptera. Py J. AVood-Maso>*. 

Jj. List of the Molhtsca. collected hf Dr. J. Anderson in Yunan and ^ 
Upper Burmah, with descriptions of new species. Py (1. N ev i li<, 0. J\I. Z. S. 1 

4. List of the Molluscn collected hg the late Dr. Sfoliczhi ichni 
attached to the Enihassg unde.r Sir D. Forsgfh in y'^arl'and and Ladalc^ with 
descripiionH of the new species. Py (I. Nevihl, C. M. Z. S. 

'J’ho Meeting then adjourned. 


At the rcfpicst of the Croverinnont of Pengul, the Council have much 
jdeasurc in rejjrinting, for the inrormatioii of the inoinhers of the Society, 
tlie following sketch by Mr. Cu.st of the ])rogrcss of tlic researches in tlic 
Non-Aryan langu^^;es of India, which was originally written for the Loudon 
Pliilologieal Society. They agree with Mr. Oust that vocabularies of the 
Non-Aryan languages are not waiiting ; but that it is de.sirahle to jn’oeecil 
beyond that .stage of impiiry and eneoiu'age the composition of ]>racfical 
gminrnars, and thui lead the way to the drawing up of eonii)arative 
graminm’.s for the several families of languages. 

The Council liavc every reason to hope that this important desido'nfuni 
will in course of time be su]))»licd j and that some Members of th(j Society 
may have leisure to carry out the valuiible suggestion.? made hylVlr. Cust. 

On the Non-Aryan Languages of India.—% Ji. N. CrSV, Ksq. 

Tu thJ Annual Report [of the Philological Society] fjir isro a note is 
inserted on Rio Aryan a»ul Southern Bravidian languages of Pritish India 
and its Political Dependencies, iising the latter phrase in its mo.st extended 
sense without reference to the texts of treaties. The out-tiiifi of gnimniar.s 
and dictionaric8«recorded in that note rc])resenta the work of the last 
quarter of a century. It is now proposed to indicate the languiiges spoken 
by residents of Pritish India (exclusive of British Purinah) other than 
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Aryan and Southern Dravidian. Our researches will extend to- tracts 
of country under native sovereigns more or less dependent, and to the* 
wild tribes which inhabit the mountain fringe of the eastern Jjorder, or 
the imperfectly ^nowu ujilands of Central InjJia. In tliis direction emphati¬ 
cally lies the work of the next quarter of a century, for the harvest 
is ready, and the opportunity is offemd, if workmen are forthcoming. 
jVj jjpant vocalHilarjos and grammatical notes mu^t he substituted in 
cases good prsujtical grammars, and in some cases scientific gram- 
which will in due course be followed by scientific coiiiparativo 
imars and dictionaries, embracing cognate groups, and thus making 
itantiul contributions to the sum of linguistic knowledge in a most 
^cresting tUi’cction— viz., just at the point,whcrc the monosyllabic structure 
iviiig way to the earliest dcvclo])mcnt of the agglutinating method. 
Following the same gcograidiical order as the one adopted in last 
year’s note, we commence at the northern angle of India; at the spot where 
the*throe religions of Mahomet, Buddh.i, and Brahma, with their res])cetivo 
languages ajid written characters, converge. I’his spot is situated in the 
territory of the Maharaja of Cashmere, one of the great feudatories of the 
Emi)irc. To tln> north of Caslimcro ])ro])er is Little Tibet, or Bultistan, the 
caj)ital of which is Iskardo, on the rivtT Indus : in the poinilation there is 
an admixiuro of iMahomcdanisin : the languag(5 is o.stensil)ly Bliot or Tibetan, 
but there is oceasional use of an Arabic written character; in fact it is 
debatable ground : but in the adjoining Middle Tibet, the eaintal of which 
is Ladakh, the ivjpulatioii is Buddhist, and the language Tibetan, written in 
the chai’actcr iHieuliar to that language, though derived from the Nagari. 
The population of both Little and IVIiddle Tibet is civilized in the Asiatic 
B(’nsc, and resides on the highway of a future commerce betwixt British 
India and the great plateau of Centitil Asia, the scene of the future contiict 
betwixt China, the ISlahomcdan ]>owci‘s, and Russia. • 

Gloving south-east, and crossing the Chenab river in the mountains, 
wo enter the L’rovinee of Lahoul or Spiti, within the District of Kaugra, 
and a oomjx^ient ]jart of the Brovince of the Bimjaub. There, amidst lo^ty 
mountains, in hitherto inaccessible tracts, amidst a sparse and pastoral 
population of Buddhists, the school-master and missionary have located, 
themselves, and in ISOS and 1800, at Kyelang, the capital of Lahoul, the 
Rev. IE. A. Jaes 4 *hke, a Moravian missionary, lithograplied a short 2 >ractical 
grammar in Ehiglish of tjie Tibetan hmgiiage, with special reference to the 
spoken dialect and the wants of his mission, and a Tibetan and English 
Dictionary. Wo is now cmidoyed in Europe in the preparation of a superior 
work on the same language. This, perhaps, is the only jicrtion of British 
India proper where the I’ihctan language is spoken; but Tibet, with its 
capital Lhasa, is conterminous with the territories of our ally the Maharaja 
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of Nepal, and its prolific literature finds its way from native printing- 
presses of the Chinese typo into that kingdom. Poor traffickers and monks 
annuiUly ^visit Kathmandu, and sell'books of inferior pretensions, as well as 
religious tracts. It is a language in the stage of transitiop from the mono¬ 
syllabic to the agglutinating class, but akin to Chinese, of which empire 
Tibet is an integral )>ortion : the people are Buddhists, and allow of noj^ 
communication, even by letter, with Bxitish India,, itff Governmtyit.tig^^ 
peojilc : but from India many centuries ago they borrowed their religijjF 
and the stajile of their literature, which consists chiefly of religious woi 
transl.atioiis from Sanskrit. The first grammar of this language 
eompikd by Csoma di Kdros, after a long residence on the frontier, al 
publislicd at Calcutta in 1881, followed by a dictionary : to this succeed 
a grammar published iii the German language, in Itussia, by Schmidt, 

181-1 ; and another in French by Fouoaux at Paris in 1858 : neither of tb© 
two last-mentioned scholars had visited India, and they are but folloAvcrs of 
Csoma di Kdros. Parts of the New Testament have been ti*anslated into 
Tibetan,, hut there is an absolute dearth in the whole of Europe of Tibetan 
scholars, and at a laic meeting of tbo Geographical Society of London, a 
letter was exhibited from the Jiama to a British officer, ujivvards of ono 
hundred years old, which, whatever may have been the ease then, is totally 
beyond the exi.sting knowledge of tlie linguistic world in Em'oi)C. It is 
understood that there are several dialects of Tibetan, and, considering the 
vast extent and mountainous character of the great ]»latoau, there is r(‘ason 
to expect scores of dialects. There arc four varfations of the al}jliala*t—the 
first is in onpitalu: the second smnll letters : the third cumii'e : and the 
fourth an exotic, supjmsed to be identical with one of the Neiiaulesc alpha¬ 
bets : all are derived from the Nagari. 

Betwixt Lahoul and the Nepaulcse frontier a considerable extent of 
nn^untainous country extends, occupied from time immemorial by a pojnila- 
tion professing Hinduism, but with sonic 8us])i<;iously non-Ary an customs, 
such as 2>olyandry, s|)caking a dialect of Hindi, and under the rule of jiolty 
Bit^jas, in absolute dependence on the Government of Britisl^ India. In 
one solitary tract north of tlie river Sutlej, and deep in the Himalaya, is 
,found to exist a jiopulation speaking a non-Aryan language; this is 
Kunawnr, a [loriion of the territory of tlie Kaja of Bussahir, a small tract 
of mouutaii^ of an enormous elevation, occupied by a p®])iilation of less 
than ten thousand, the majority of whom ara Buddhists, and’speak a 
language called Koonawuri or Milclian, akin to Tibekin, vocabulary of 
which was compiled by Cajiiain Herbert. There are said to4)e a variety of 
dialects even in this naiTow compass. The people, though simple in habits, 
are not uncivilized in the Asiatic sense, and in the chief Buddhist temple 
is an extonsivie library of Buddhist works. 
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Crossing the rivers Jumna and Ganges in the mountains, and travers¬ 
ing the Hindu hill tracts of Kumaon, we reach the upper portion of the 
river Gogra or Surju, and find ourselves within the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Nopaul, within which, in its long extension of many hundi'cd 
miles to the frontiers of Sikkim, we find a score of non-Aryan languages, 
spoken by tribes, partly Hindu, partly Buddhist, and partly Pagan, dwelling 
. the valleys of tho Himalaya, where the loftiest range on the face of the 
lobe separates Buddhism from Hinduism, the Mongol from tho Aryan 
10 Tibetan language and its congeners frdlh the great Sanskritic yernacu- 
This gi'oup may be called the ‘ Himalaic’ : to call them Bhutiya is 
correct linguistically, as that word in its general sense is synonymous with 
^’ibetan, and in its special sense with the dialect of the kingdom of Bhutan: 
o call them sub-Hinialaic is geographically incon'cct, and some pf the 
tribes inhabit tho highest valleys : to call them Gangetic is to mislead, as 
they arc spoken huudi’eds of miles from the Gang<?s, although the drainage 
o& the southern watershed finds "its way to that river. Here the most 
eastern wave of Aryan civilization rolls up against as iiii}}assahlc a hairier, 
as the Kelts on the western wing of tho Aryan army fomid in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Hail not the mountains presented a physical obstacle, tho elder 
oulturo, wBieh Tibet had imported from China, would luive given way to 
the fresher ctiUure established at Kanouj and Benaras : in spite of the 
mountain harrier, Tibet received from her Aryan neighbours her religion, 
licr literature, and her written character, but she has conserved to this day 
her own langunge, and her own tyi)C of civilization, by enforcing with 
success a system of absolute isolation, which it must be the work of tho 
next quarter of a century to break down. 

All the languages of this group are more or loss connected with 
Tibetan. Analogies with other groups are asserted: the great ethnological 
question lies before us, whether all these tribes crossed tho Himalaya frftu 
'I’ibet at a iieriod antecedent to the introduction of the Buddliist religion, or 
whether some migrated from Central India, or supplied colonics to Central 
India, from*which they are now separated, and have been for centuMos 
sejiaratcd, by the great wave of Aryan immigration down tho valley of the 
Ganges. It is maintained that their numerals, pronouns, and post])ositions,« 
ai'o l‘re<iiiently identical. The Himalayan range is intersected by four 
great feeders o6 the Ganges, the Surju or Gogra, the Gandal^ the Jvosi, 
and thc'Tista : thoi*e is jJso a transverse section of lofty hills, of mountain¬ 
ous region of n^oderaie height, and submontane tracts. In the lofty sites 
are found thff Tibarshad and Huudesi languages. In the submontane 
tracts arc found the Chepang, Vayu Hayu, Kusunda. In the western 
portion of the middle region we come across the Sumwar and ; in the 

cciitral |)ortiou is the im]>ortant Hewai', the Magar, Bramhu, Barahi, 
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Denwar, Paliri, Kaswar, Pukbya, Thaksya. In the eastern portion are the 
Liinbu, Kiranti, Murmi, and Gurung. In the adjoining kingdom of Sikkim 
is the Lep<iaa language, and in the kingdom of Bhutan, or Bhutant (the 
end of Bhut), is the Bhutiya proper. We have it on the highcj?t authority 
that none of these languages are intelligible to others than the speakers, 
and that, with the exception of the. Newar and licpcha, they are absolutely 
devoid of literature ahd of a written character. The Newar hi\s fewV^ 
translations, but no dictionary or grammar. Mr. Hodgson has supplied^ 
comparative treatise of Newar aftl Tibetan.* The Newar has no less th 
three alphabets, hut all derived from the Nagari. 

The sauitarimii of Darjiling is situated in Sikkim, and this has led t^ 
the Lepeha Language being utilized by Protestant missionaries. Poitiioi.:^ 
of the Bible have been translated into it, and other books of an elementary 
character : this language is closely allied to Tibetan, but according to Csoma 
di Kurds it had a non-Tibetan alphabet. A dictionary of this language had 
long been in preparation by Colonel Mainwaring, a resident at Darjiling, 
and a manuscript grammar by the same hand is in existence. The Lepchas 
and their neighbours, the Bhutiyas, arc both Buddhists ; so fur they resem¬ 
ble each other, but the latter burn their dead like Hindus, have no form of 
marriage at all, and practise polyandry; the former bury their dejul, and aro 
monogamists. This is a fair instance of the extraortlinary diversities of 
customs, cutting to the root of family life, under the same religious 
externals. With regard to the Kiranti language, it is assci-ted, that the 
complex pronominalization of the verb points to a special connexion with 
the Mundari, or Kolarian, language of Central India : analogies of formation 
of the same language with the Diuvidian arc also indicated. The tribe is 
also Pagan in the midst of Buddhists. 

With the above exceptions we know little or nothing of any of these 
twenty-two languages or dialects of the same language (for wc cannot say 
which), beyond the vocabularies carefully collected by Mr. Bryan Hodgson, 
late Besident of Nopal, a man who has done by patient research, and tlio 
devotion of a life, more for the advance of linguistic knowledge tliaii any 
of his contemporaries. All subsequent vocabularies seem to he hut repeti- 
•tion.s of his labours. One of the dialects of Bhutiya proper appears to be 
called Changlo : the people who speak it are in the middle region of.altitudo, 
of a dark colour, which is indicated by their name, whi«h means ‘ black*. 
This language introduces the name of another meritorious labourer* in tliis 
great and unexplored field. Mr. William Robinson, Inspector of Schools 
of Asam, in 1849 compiled a short but serviceable grauuhar, or rather 

* There are Grammars and Vocabularies of Tibarshad in Ihc Journal of the 
Congal Asiatic Society; and a Grammar of the Magar, publislied by Mr. Botunes, 1869. 
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wrote down some pra(!tical grammatical notices of this dialect^* which give 
a far better insight into its structure and characteristics than any vocabulary • 
this excellent service he rendered* to s^eral other languages spoken in the 
neighbourhood the Asam valley, in a gianner well calculated to bring 
out the salient features of each. The alphabet of the Changlo is the same 
as the Tibetan, to which language it bears a close resemblance. A reprint 
B. H. Hddgson’s scattered papers, revised and corrected by that 
tteran scholar, has long been ready for the press, and one voliimc has 
ually appeared: the second volume is anxiously expected, as it will 
.tain a reprint of the author’s papers on the Kooch, Bodo, and Dhimal, on 
one hand, and of tho Yayd and Bdhing on the other, and we can state, 
^ the authority of Mr. Hodgson, that there is distinct evidence of the 
/existence of two classes of languages: one of them, represented bj the 
Yayii and Bahing, may be called the pronomiualized or complex type : the 
other, represented by the Newar, Lepcha, and others, is the non-pronomi- 
naKzed or simple tyjxj. By the term is meant the use of the pronouns in 
the form of allixes and sufiixes, the most familiar instance of which is known 
to us in the Hebrew language. It is clear, therefore, that the present 
classiiication of these languages is only provisional. 

The Hinialaic group may be said to have no future before them, and 
they only await the time to be improved off the face of the earth : under 
ordinary circumstances it might have been expected that to one of the group 
at least—notably tho Newar—might have fallen tho chance of becoming 
the jiqlitieal language of the whole tract, and thus (like the South Saxon^ 
and the patois of the Isle de France) developing itself into a natioi^l 
languiigc. But such can never be, for the intrusive Khass, or Parbatia 
variety of the Aryan vcniacular of India, under the name of Nepalese, is 
already established at Kathmandu, the capital of tho Gurkha dynasty.. The 
civilization and religion of tho court and the nobles is Hindu, and as tMs 
gradually extends, all that is Tibetan and Trans-Himalaic will be trodde^ down 
by its powerful and vigorous rival, which receives its new ideas from India, 
and not from^Tibet. The non-Aryan languages are already affected by their 
Aryan neighbour, and are charged more or less with loan-words, and in some 
cases even tlie numerals have given place, and such a change made, that the • 
classilicatjon of the living language begins to be ambiguous. As an instance 
of ti*an.sitiou these languages will remain objects of interest, but^no more. 

Proceeding onwards, in a south-easterly direction we come upon new 
languages, which, for ihe sake of sub-dividing a large subject, mtber than 
from any^ wclKdefined distinctive type of language, have been grouped 
under the head of Lohitic, a fanciful and inappropriate name from one of 

* The vocabularies and grammatical notices alluded to are to be found in the 
Journal of tho Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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the less familiar names of an affluent of the Bufbaniputcr or Sampii, 
w'liieh, entering British India at the extreme eastern point of the valley cr£ 
Asam, for,somp distaaice flows west\frard Betwixt two ranges of hills : at, a 
eeitain point tlio southern rangft ceases, and the gi'eat river-floAvs round this 
point, and altering its course discharges itself into the Bay of Bengal: on 
each side of this river, as it flows thi’ough the valley, arc tribes sjx'aking 
distinct languages, Avitli a population calculated at little less than of 
million. 'VVo shall perceive, when avc look at them closer, that, except h 
gc(»gra]dncal sense, or for temporary convenience, this grouping cannot' 
nuiintaiued. It was the original opinion of Mr. Hodgson that all th^ 
languages Averc Taniuliaii, a general phrase, by AA'hicli ho intended non-Aryal 
or aboriginal. I)r. CaldAvell has convincingly shoAvn that, if by TamuliJ^ 
AA'as nieaut Briividian, of Avliieh group Tamil is the chief member, the analo-^ 
gies pointed out betwixt Dravidian and tliese kinguagcs are loss numerous, 
and of less essential uiharacter, and less distinctive, titan the analogies Avhich 
exist betAveen tlie Finnish and the TjKividian, of a vague and structural 
character common to all languages of a Seythian origin. Max Muller 
maintains, that no trace of Dravidian has as yet been discovered north of 
the Ganges. In the Dravidian, wliich is at a much more advaiictxl stage of 
the agglutinating class, there is an entire absence of intonation; Avltilc in 
the Dohitie languages, as in the Chinese, they are coiisitieuous: iudo(*d, 
Mr. Bobinson dcscril)es four difEercnt intonations prevalent in the language 
bordering the Asam A’allcy ; and be maintains, that all tliese languages Avoro 
originally monosyllabic, though gradually passing into the earlier stage of 
s^glutination. 

The lirst in order, as wo enter the valley, arc tlio Bodo, called also 
Borro and Kachari, and Dbimal, of Avbich Mr. B. Hodgson has published a 
gramjuar and vocabulary. The same author furnishes ])articulars and a voca- 
lA^lary of the Kooch language: tlio iidiabitants of Koocli Bchar liavo 
abaiithuicd their ancient agglutinating language, and adopted a bswl Bengali: 
thev have become partly Muhammadan and partly Hindu: a small station 
hRve clung to their ancient faith and language, which is kr^^wn as I'ani- 
Kouch, and an examination of this residuum of an almost extinct uuwi'itten 
» langiuige has led Col. Dalton to found the opinion, that it belong.s to the 
Dnividian family, and has no connexion with the Kooch. Hip Ivaehari 
language, qbove alluded to, is also known as Meeh. Mr. Bobinson has 
suj>plied a grammar of this language, and Major Lance, Dcjuity Commis¬ 
sioner in Asam, has another in preparation : there is* no A\7’itten cliaractcr, 
and the number of |)oople who sj)eak this language amo\ints*to GO,000. 

FoUoAving the range of mountains eastward, we come ujiou a mce o£ 
downright saviiges and Fagans, practising polygamy and i>olyandry, who 
receive a blaek-uuiil from the Govermiient of British India to comjHinsate 
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for tho lost privilege of making raids on the peaceful settlers in the valley : 
the Aka*whose language is known to us by a vocabulary prepared by tho 
Eev. Mr. Brown, and another in *tho Jbumal of tho Bengal Asia^c Society ; 
the Abor, of whose language we have a ^cabulary prepared by Ca])tain 
Smith; the Doiiia, of which we have a grammar by Robinson: the Miri, of 
whose language wo have a grammar prepared by Mr. Robinson ; this tribe 
Appear to have s*uppiied interpreters to commumeate with the others : and 
is asserted that the word * Min’ means ‘ go between’, and is identical with 
.0 word ‘ Meritih’ of the Khoiids, so famous in connexion with the human 
Ictiins sacrificed by that tribe \ the Misbmi, of whose language we have a 
'ocabuhiry by the Rev. Mr. Brown. These tribes extend back through 
unknown tracts to the frontier of Tibet, and are under a veiy imperfect 
control on tlic part of tho Clovcriimcnt of Bntish India. 

At this point—^tho head of the Asani valley—wo cross tho Burham- 
pntcr River, and find traces of new linguistic iniluence, for we are not far 
distant from the boundaries of Chma proper ; and the Khamti language, of 
which we have a graininar by Robinson, is a mcml)cr of the groat Thai or 
Shan family, of which tho Siamese is the jiolitical head. This tribe is but 
the rcin'cscntativc of much larger and unknown hordes in Bor Khamti 
■within the Burmese kingdom: they are civilized Buddhists, and have 
frioiuUy relations with tho Anglo-Indian authorities. At one iieriod tho 
Sbans conquered the whole valley of the Burhainputcr : the settlers 
as.sunicd tlic name of Alutm, from tho Sanskrit asatfuiy ‘ unequalled’: like 
the Norinmis in Rniiice, they gradually lost both their language (Shan) and 
their religion (Buddhist), and still constitute a large portion of the pqjm- 
lation of the valley, under the name of Ahdin, as Asamese-speaking 
Hindus: only a few jirii'sts have preserved the ancient religion. It is 
worthy of riunark that the valley is called Asam, and the people call them¬ 
selves Ah&ma from Asiiina also. There is another Shan language, the Alton, 
of which we have a vocabidary in Sir G. Campbell’s Specimens of Liuiguages. 
'I’lic Khamti has a strong re.sembhuico to the Siamese: it is purely 
monosyllabic, and more strongly accented than the other languages oij tho 
Asam frontier: it is in some degree connected with the Chinese itself, as 
tlie intonations are so finely modulated, that sounds organically the sai^e 
ex})rcstt a totally different idea: inflections are unknown: the alphabet is 
derived from the Bvmncso. 

Adjoining tho Khamti is tho Singhpo tribe, whose language occupies 
a transitional position liehvixt Tibetan and Burmese: one-fourth of its 
vocables are Mlicd to Burmese, and ono-fourth to Munipuri. This tribe is 
also tho rc 2 )rcsentativo of a much greater horde lying behind, known as the 
Kakhyen, who.occupy the hilly tract betwixt Burmah and Yunan in China. 
Mr. Robinson, assisted by Mr. Bronson, has comj^ilcd a grammar of the 
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language: it is said to have a Shan alphabet. The Singhpos are civilized, 
but Pagans. It must be remembered that the i>oint at which the JJurham- 
putcr burs^ the mountain rampart into India is linguistically, politically, 
and cthnologieally, one of the ^highest importance. The last and weakest 
tuhil stream of the great Aryan river of religion, language, and civilization, 
flowed languidly up the Asam valley. More than once in history it has 
been met by a Shan counter-current, and may be met againi The incuysioil^ 
of the border-tribes into settled valleys is often an imwilling effort 
escai^c from a superior force pro 2 >elling them from their own haunts, 
this outlet no doubt in times past the ])opulation of India has receive^ 
great additions, though the superiority in number and calibre of thd*li 
invaders from the North have borne them down j and the Aryan settler 
under Hindu, Muiiamniadan, and Chidstian rule, has held its own. 

The distance on the maj) from the extreme i)oint of the southern 
mountains of the valley of Asam to Rajmahal, the extreme point of the 
A’indhya range, is, as the crow flics, not so great as to forbid the idea that 
India has been occupied at remote 2 )eriods by 2 ^i’e-Aryan immigrants from 
tlie gorge of the Burliamputer; but wc await a more seiontilic com]>arison 
of languages, and more comjflcte ethnologieal research, before the theory 
can be firmly substantiated, that the so-callcd Nishada black aborigines were 
actually immigrants from the East. 

After crossing the Burhamputcr, the mountains return on the south 
side of that river in a westerly direction, enclosing the valley within a 
horsc-.shoe. Next to the Singhpo come the atrocious savages and Pagans, 
the Naga, over part of whose territory the Anglo-Indian Government has 
thrown a loose control, the nature of which can be best illustrated by the 
fact that within the last year they have killed their English Su 2 X)rinteiidcnt. 
Behind these lies the Burmese emj)irc, and beyond the boundary the 
coiviitry is absolutely unknown : there are numerous clans of these turbulent 
highlanders, with a variety of dialects : of one at least Mr. Robinson, aided 
by the Rev, Mr. Brown, has prepared a grammar. The vocabularies of 
scvQi’al of the Naga tribes are in the Journal of the Bengal Asiafec Society. 

A vocabulary of ten dialects has been published in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 

Next in order along this range arc the Khasia or Cossiya^i, and 
Jynton, remarkable for their republican form of govcmiaont and their 
monosyllabic language, akin to the Thai family^ of which there is an 
excellent grammar by the liev. Mr. Pryse, and an Anglo-Khasia dictionary 
by the Rev. Mr. Roberts: also a grammar by Robin son, •and another 
published at Berlin by W. Schott: there is also an essay by the late Baron 
H. C. von der Gabelontz, published at Leipzig, 1850: the New Testament 
has been translated into th^ language. They were Pagans. 
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‘ Proceeding westward we cqpie to the Garo tribe : their language has 
been thoroughly studied, and translations made into it by the American 
missionaries for educational pur{)oses.' We have a grammar b^^Iiobiiison 
and T. J. Keith,vand a dictionary by Keith, ^s well as a vocabulary by Ram 
Nath: Keith considers that the language has Aryan affinities, while 
Hobinson compares it to Tibetan, and a connexion of the Garo with the 
lachari on the othciy&ide of the valley is asserted, and is probable. They 
Pagans, and surrounded on three sides by Hindu-settled districts j yet 
iil very lately nothing was known of them. 

'Between them and the Asam valley is the tribe of Mikir, with a 
ipulation of twenty-five thousand ; a grammar of their language has been 
repared by Robinson. They are a peaceable and settled i>cople, though 
Pagans. 

Such are the tribes surrounding the valley of Asam, and the exact 
position which each tribe bears to the Government of British India is •not 
easily defined. Some are entirely subjects, and arc good subjects ; some are 
cntii’cly independent, and most uncomfortable neighbours, but they are 
included in our political system as against the outer W’orld; some pay 
revenue, some receive black-mail, some arc Pagan savages, some civilized 
religionists of one of the known typos. 

We now return to the Naga Hills, and follow the mountain mngo 
which separates Burmah from British India. Just outside the bounchiry, 
but under treaty, is the kingdom of Munipuri. We have vocabularies of 
the Munipuri language hy Mr. Hodgson and the Rev. Mr. Brown, and 
an Knglish, Bengali and Munipuri dictionary. There is also a Munipuri 
grammar iu the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. The New Testa¬ 
ment has been translated into Munipuri. They are a civilized people, and 
Hindus. 

Procewling southward w'e find in unsurveyed and impenetrable wikis, 
extending three hundred miles, the Kukis, one clan of which is well^ known 
from the late campaign, as the Lusbais, and the more southern clan as 
Howlong an4 Sylu. Of their languages we have vocabularies by Caplin 
Lewiii and Major M‘CaUoeh. In 1874, Captain lA3win published a valuable 
treatise : ho explains that the people call themselves ‘ Dzos*, that they havQ 
twelve tyi \)08 and dialects, but th»fc the Lushai is the clan-languagc of all; 
that they never bad a written character : that the main features of the 
language arc agglutinative, as the root remains unchanged, suffixes being 
added, and the ^overued word precedes in the sentence the governing word. 
They are far from savages, though Pagan ; they are civilized in the Asiatic 
sense, and exercise certain arts. 

On reaching the hill districts of Chittagong we arrive very near the 
Bay of Bengal. These mountains are ocOupied by throe classes. 1. The 
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Khyoungthi, who arc Buddhists, fairly civilized immigrants from Airacan, 
speaking a dialect of the Aracan language : their written character is the 
same as ^Burmese, which is in fact a branch of the same stock: it has a 
strong affinity to the Tilnitaij. group. 2. The Chukmas, of uncertain 
origin, who arc Buddhists, merging into Hindus, at the same time that 
their Aracanesc language is yielding to corrupt Bengali. In their language 
words can be traced which belong to neither. 3. The Toungtha, of jnize^j^ 
origin, if not the aboriginal inhabitants of the district, and more savi 
tliau the above-named. Among these arc the Tii)erah8, or Mrongs, Ku: 
Mroos, lvl»ycugs, who arc subject to British India : Bungees, and Pankht™® 
wlio are partially, and Lusliai-Kukis above-mentioned, IShcndus or Lakhoyl^ 
who arc entirely independent. All are Pagan.s, and mo.st are savages.^^ 
There is a vocabulary of the Kliycng language by Major Fryer, and of New 
Kuki by Lieut. Stewart, both in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
There is a vocabulary of the Tiperah language, but no written character ; 
the same remark apjdics to the others. Little is known of the Shendu, but 
there is a vocabulary by Captain Tickell. 

J^rocccdiiig southward wo should enter British Burmah, from which 
for the present we abstain, and crossing the Bay of Bengal to laml in 
Cuttack, wo complete the circuit of the province of Bengal by enumerating 
the non-Aryan languages of Central India. 

They consist of two great linguistic families, and are spoken by a 
population of not less than four millions, occupying a length of country of 
about four hundred miles from the District of Cuttack to Rajmahal, the 
boundary of Bengal and Behar. The two families arc the Dravidiau and 
Kolarian, and they are somewhat iutennixed in their liabitat, though 
perfectly distinct in appearance, customs, and language. Both lie outside 
of the Hindu and Aryan fold. Both arc J^igan, and, if not savjigc in the 
scvjse of the Himalaic savages, yet fall short of the moderate ty])c of 
Asiatic civilization : the langtiage of both is agglutinating, and devoid of 
literature or of wi'ittcn character. 

In the note in the report of last year a detail is given jjf the great 
Dravidiau languages of Southern India, which are described as of Scythic 
^origin, and connected with a pre-Aryan immigration from the West. Four 
tribes who spoke Dravidiau languages arc there mentioned as unimportant, 
two of whom will be noticed here. The Kota, a small D^^vidian tribe in 
the Neilgherries, was incorrectly printed as Kolo jn hist year’s i‘o|X)rt: the 
two now to he noticed arc the Gond, and Kandh, Khoud, or Kho : two more 
are indicated as outlying mcmhcr.s of the same family, the Ut'aon, and the 
Malers of llajmahal. Thus we have four tribes in Central India whoso 
language is Druvidian. 

The Il^jv. Mr. Hui*dcr has published a vocabulary of Rajinahali, and 
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CoL Ouseley, one of Uraon. Dr. Caldwell, in liig Comparative Grammar' of 
the Dravidian languages, has entered scientifically into the features of th^ 
family, which are well recognized* The Rev. Oscar Flex publish^ in 1874 
a good practical»grammar of the Uraon language, and a conadcrablc number 
of educational works have been published. A vast number of Aryan words 
have found their way into these languages, but the structure of the noun 
i^prb has remained intact: when it is asserted, that*the syntax has been 
ilated to that of Hindi, we must pause, lest the argument should be 
led^ round on the score of the well-known non-Aryan aspect of the 
di sentence-method. Two of the Gospels have been translated into 
^ond. The Rev. Mr. Driberg published, in 1849, a very complete 
.inmar and vocabulary of the Mahadeo dialect of the Gond, and Dr. 
Manger published an account of the dialect of the Seoni Gonds. The 
remarkable feature of the Qond is, that it has a system of verbal modifica¬ 
tions and iuQexiuns almost as elaborate as that of the Turkish, while the 
grdat Dravidian sister-languages of the south arc very meagrely furnished. 
Dr. Caldwell imagines that this unexpected development is due to the 
influence of the highly-inflected Sonthali, its Kolarian neighbour, which 
will be noticed below. There exists a lucidly arranged grammar of the 
Khond, published in the Uriya character by Lingam Letchnmjee, 1859 : and 
Dr. Manger and Sir W. Flliot have published observations on these langua¬ 
ges in 1847, in the Journal of the ilcngjil Asiatic Society. The Uraon and 
Rajmahali Malcr contain a large admixture of roots and forms belonging to 
the Kolai i.m hinguagc. Mr. Hodg.‘<on considers the Uraon as a connecting 
link between the Kolarian family and the Rajmahali; and the Rajmahali as 
a connecting link between the Kolarian and Dravidian. 

In the Kolarian family are many tribes under varying names, but 
which may bo reduced to three great branches. 1. The Kols or Hos. 2. 
The Muudaris, or Mundas, or Bhumij. 3. The Sonthals. It is the generally 
received opinion, that the origin of this family is from the north-east^ cither 
from the farther side of the great linguistic watershed of the Himalaya, or 
down the fu*mel of the valley of the Burhamputer. Col. Dalton thinks 
that he can trace their progress through Asam into the Shan districts of 
Siam : the immigration from the north-Avest of the mighty Aryan race has* 
severed this Central Indian family from its congeners. There is an assorted 
linguistic resemblance between the Munduri and the Mon of Pegu in British 
Burmah—this is stoutly denied by others. Nothing is impossible, but 

^ • voAAa /4CTa^ 

• Otped T€ crKtdcvra, ddAacro-dT6 

A much more intimate knowledge of the structure of both languages is 
rei^uired to carry out such a connexion. 

Ca|)t. HaugUton published vocabularies of some of the Kol dialects: 
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Capt. Tickell, in 1^6, published a memorandum on the Holanguagc. > The 
Bible has been translated into Kol by the Kev. A. Nothrott. The Bev. J. 
Whitley, J87J1, published a Mundari' primer, and he asserts that any person 
familiar ^'ith this dialect %vill be, understood by all Mundari-^peaking people, 
and by the Lurka Ivols. Hindi words have largely crept into use, and the 
struggle to retain this and the other nou-Aryan idioms of a poor hilly tract 
may prove vain. « ’ " 

Ihvo grammars have been published of the Sonthali language, one ' 
the Rev. J. Philips in 1852, and a superior one by the Rev. L. Skrefsrud; 
1873. Portions of the Bible have been translated into Sonthali. Th 
ai’e vocabularies of other dialects ; but the learned missionaries, who have 
Christian hock of thousands, assci*t that the same language is spoken h 
Sonthals, Munda-Bhumij, and others of the great Kol family, all the way 
from Orissa to the Jiajmahal Hills. In grammatical structure, Sonthali is 
stated to be as sujjerior to others as Sanskrit to its cognate languages. 
This bold assertion wo are not in a position to tost. But the second asser¬ 
tion, that the Sonthali is among the non-Aryan languages not oven second 
to the Turkish in grammatical structure, is borne out by the artitieial and 
complex, yet simple and transparent, symmetry of its vcrb-syst(jm ; for it 
appears to possess voice, mood, tense, gender, number, person, case, forms, 
and conjugations, including five voices, live moods, and twenty-three tenses, 
tliree numbers, and fom* cases. And though the language is unwritten, the 
surprising f.acfc is stated, that the Nagari alphabet of titty letters represents 
the sounds, neither more nor less, with the single roduiidaiicy of t), and there 
exist coninmn roots for very primitive ideas in Sanskrit and Sonthali. 

It is not presumed that tliis sketch on a subject so obscure, extending 
over so vast an area, is exhaustive : no amount of ju’ccision can in the present 
state of om* knowledge be obtained: the same tribes are called by dilTeront 
n^mes, and different tribes included in the same nomenclature. It is 
asserted by some, that such well-known tribes as the Bhils have lost their 
language : by others that they still preserve it; what is preserved is attribu¬ 
ted by some to the Kolarian, by others to the Bravidian family.* In Kolha¬ 
pur, under the Bombay Government, it is stated that certain dialects exist, 
>and vocabularies are given : thus a question of degree is opened uj): it may 
be that a language is wholly Aryan, but laden with non-Aryan voAibles, the 
legacy of it^ extinct predecessor : when docs a language end and a dialect 
begin ? Another still more subtile point remains : it is admitted on all 
hands, that in the Sanskrit vernaculars there is a large reiyduum of non- 
Aryan words, and possibly wo may have here tapped the cotnmou fount of 
the vocables of all the languages of India. 

The work of the next quarter of a century is thus cut out, and 
consists in reducing to the form of practical grammars the loading and must 
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tIt^ous dialect of each group, marking the dialectal variations, and then 
drawing up a comparative grammar of each family. Pliny mentions that 
there were one hundred and thirty languages spoken in the Colchjan market¬ 
place ; the dialects of India outside the lorjly Sanskritic vernaculars can be 
counted by scores. The savage Nagas are said to have thirty varieties of 
their own, as every stream or mountain ravine causes a corresponding 
(£ale^tic iissurc. * t • 

Vocabularies are not wanting, but wo are getting beyond that stage 
the inquiry. Dr. Hunter, in 1868, published one of a large number of 
in-Aryan languages : Col. Dalton has done the same in his Ethnology of 
-ngal: within tlic last year Dr. J. M. Coates has published a vocabulary of 
le dialects of Chota-Nagporc : Sir George Campbell, during the period of 
his lx)ing Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, collected and published sjxjcimens of 
the languages of India, with sentences of sufficient length to indicate struc- 
ture of words and syntax: local vocabularies have been collected by other 
put)lic servants, and notably by that illustrious linguist, Bryan Hodgson, 
the Ucsidont of Nepal, In England, Latham in his Elements of Compara¬ 
tive Philology gives very brief sketches, and Max Muller, in his letter to 
Clicvalier Bunsen, an appendix to Philoso]>hy of History, treats the whole 
subject scientilically, and attempts clas.silication ; but his work is a quarter 
of a century l)ehiud diite, and the author had no local knowledge. Numer¬ 
ous ethnical and jwlitical reports have been made on these tribes, which 
have been nearly a century in connexion with British India, but the chief 
feature of the annals of the hordtu* have been raids, and villages burnt in 
retaliation: oui* non-Aryan administration has been an unbroken failure, 
‘Within the last year Sir George Campbell collected and passed under 
per.sonal review s])Ocunens of every tribe, and Col. Dalton has published 
photographs of nearly all. 

Dr. Hmitcr, eight years ago, promised a comparative grammar, Ilut 
the material eolloeted is far from sufficient in quality and quantity for the 
construction of any sound principle of classification: many of the words 
entered in •the vocahularios clearly are, and many more may prove to 4)e, 
loan-words: the master mind is also still wanting, like the prince in the 
fable, to separate and group the confused heap of feathers. • 

Aim/ behind the linguistic question, which is the sole object of these 
remarks, lies the*much greater one of race and religion ; for the^wo hundred 
tribes, some of which we have noted, with perhaps six millions of population, 
are but the etliyical residuum in sM of the far larger portion, which has 
flowed do>vn into the groat crucible, and become fused into the lower strata 
of Hindu society all over India. There are two great fallacies which have 
to bo dissipated—the first, that conquerors annihilate and destroy the races 
whom they invade and conquer : the second, that the Hindu religion is, and 
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ever has been, non-proselytizing. The whole history of India shows that 
the subject non-Aryan races were trodden down, utilized as helots, and 
admitted as an inferior caste into the Brahniinical system: thus the subject 
races left their mark on the lan.'juage of their conquerors ; they lent words, 
and helped to modify syntax, but they lost their old language and identity, 
but preserved many of their customs and religious tenets under the veneer 
of a semi-Hinduism. Many tribes have retained their savage, or less 
civilized customs, and still lost their language, l[ko the Hhils. Linguistic 
cally and ethnologically we have overlooked the vast residuum of non-Aryf^ 
races, and introduced little among them except a sale of fire-arms ai 
spirits. It was a surprise that so large a proportion of the population 
Lower Bengal were found in the last census to he Muliammadau : but these 
were non-Aryan immigrants from the eastern borders, who found Muham- ^ 
madaidsm more to their mind, when they settled down to agriculture. Max 
Miiller a.«5serts broadly, that the majority of the siwakers of Bengal arc 
non-Aryan by race, and it will bo our own fault, if the remainder do not 
fuid Christianity their best leader to civilization. 
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I’t. (i3. Major J. W. Watson.— Ilistoiical Sketch of the Ilill Forl(css of PAwjlgudh 
in Gujai-at, &c. hr. 0. Biihler .—Further Vulnbhi Grunts. 

Pt 64. iVo/. Tho Inscriptions of Junnar. M. J. Walhome .—Archttolo- 

gioal Notes, No. 14. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Memoirs, Vol XII. Pts. 1 aud 2. 
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187^.] AdditionB to the TAhntry* 

\ 

Mallei, —Coal-fiolds of the Hills bordering the Lakhimpur and Sibsngar 

Districts, As&m. Foote .—South Muhratta Country. 

Calcutta. Memoirs—PalsBontoIogia Indica, Ser. X. 2, and Scr. 1,1876. 
Sor. X. 2. J^ydehker .—Molax teeth and other remains of Mammalia. 

Sor. XI. 1. Dr. 0. Feiatmantel .—Jiuossic fOolitic) Flora of Kuch. 

Do. • do. Records, Vol. 9. Pt. 4, 1876. 

Dr. 0. Feia^inantel .—Notes on the ago-of some Fossil Floras in India. F. Ly- 
dehker .—Kotos on tho Osteology of Merycopotamua Dihimilia. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, 1870. 

Tho Winds of Calcutta. Tho Hoteoi'olugy and CUmato of Yarkand and 
Kashghar. 

lipzig. Indischc Studien,—Vol. 14, Pt. 23. 

mdou. The Athenmum,—^Nos. 2559 to 2507, 1876-77. 

The Geographical Magazine,—Vol. Ill, Nos, 11 and 12,1876, and 
Vol. IV. No. 1, 1877. 

No. 11. Tho Arctic Kxpedition. Lieut, E. F. Crooke .—On Foot through Central 
* Japan. Tho Gormun Expoditioh to Northern Siberia. 

No. 12. Ilissar and Kulab. 

No. 1. The Abbe Desgodins on Tibet. 

-. The Institute of Civil Engineers,—Proceedings, Vol. 45, Pt. 3, 

1875-76. 

-. Nature,—Vol. 15, Nos. 367 to 375, 1876-77. 

-. Tho Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 25, No. 172, 1876. 

A. II. G, Doran. —On tho Comparative Anatomy of the Auditory Ussiclcs of tho 
Mammalia. Trof. W. G. Adam. —Tho Action of light on Selenium. C. 
Creighton. —Note on certain unusual Coagulation-appcanmcca found in Mucus 
and otlior Albuminoid fluids. Scr. C, Shadwctl. —-A contribution to torrcBtrial 


Magnetism. 

Tho Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Pts. I and II, 


1876. 

Pt. T. T. n. Huxley. —Contributions to Itforphology. Ichthyopsida, No. 1? on 
Ceratodua forstcri^ with observations on tho classification of Fishes. E. Ala/on. 
—On tho classification of tho Older Glii'os. Dr. T. S. CohboUl. —Notes on Kiitozua, 
Pt. HI. Exhibition of, and remarks on, a])ara8ito {Echiuorhynchna). ^ 

I’t. IlT Sir V. Brooke. —On Cervtta Sckombtirykiy Blyth. A. O. Dutler. —De¬ 
scriptions of Lepidoptera from the Collection of Lieut. H. Roberts. 2£. Saun- 
dfrt .—On tlio Slcrcorariince or 8kuu Gulls. • 

Lyon, jui Societd d’Agriculture, Histoire Naturelle et Arts utiles de Lyon,— 
Annulos, Toiilb 6 and 7, 4th Sdrie, 1873-74. • 

Manchester. The Literary Philosophical Society of Manchester,—Memoirs, 
Vol. 5, 3rd Series. * 


do. Proceedings, Vols. 13,14, 


16,1873-76. 

Palermo. Society degli Spcttroscopisti Italian!,—Memorie, Dispensa, 9, 10, 
11, Ottobre, Settembre, Novembro, 1876. 
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A^liUiions fo the. Lihrarj/, 


[Jak. 


No. 11. Trof, C. A. Youmg .—Obaorvations on tho diaplaccmonta of lines in the 
Solar apiH’tntm caused by tbo Sun’s rotation. A, Serpieri. —La luce sodiacole 
atudiata nolle osseiTuzioni di 0-. Jpnes. . 

Paris. Socicto tl ’Authropologie cle Paris,—Bulletin, Tome 11, Fasc. 2, Mars 
i'l Mai, 1870. ' 

E. IJnmy .—Lea Negritos do Borneo. 

-. Socicte tie Goograi)Uio,—^Bulletin, Octobre, Novcpibre, 1876. , 

Octobre. JD>*. JlaruMnd .—Voyage nu Canibodgo. V. A. Malte-Jirim .—DbscAr 
tion geugraphiciuc, historique et archeulogiquo do la Palestine, par M. 
Giiei'in, cbai'ge do mi.ssion. L'Ahht Jksgodtna .—Pays frontitircs du Thib^ 
do lu Birmane ct du Yun-nan. 

-. Sociote Zoologiqiie tie France,—Bulletin, Pts. 1, 2, 3, 1870. 

Jboorkce. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering,—Vol. VI, No. 23,' 
IS77. 

Vokahama. The Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. 4, 1875-76. 

^OOKS AND I^AMPHLETS 
presented hy the Authors. 


BAXKTi.rE.v, Bet. K. M., LL. B. The Arlan Witness : or the Testimony 
of Arian Scriptures in corroboration of Bildioal lILstory and the rudi¬ 
ments of (’hristian Doctrine, 8vo., Calcutta, 1875. 

Foi'lkks, liEY. TiioAFAS. Tlie Legends of the Shrine of Harihara in the 
Province of Mysore. Translated from the Sanskrit. Demi 8vo., Madras, 
1S7G. 

IviELKORX, F. Dn. Katyayana and Pataujjdi, thtdr relation to each other 
and to I’anini. Pamphlet, Svo., Bombay, 1S76. 

— - ■ Beinarks on the S'ikshas, with an account of the S'ikslias collected. 
Pamphlet, demi Svo., Bombay, IS7(). 

Pk.vkv CiiAKy Mixtba. Tho Pyschology of tbo Aryas. Pamphlet, 1876, 
Calcutta. 

Bam Dass Sen. Ailihasik Jlahasaya, demi 8vo., Calcutta, 1876. 


f 



ISCELLANEOUS 


j^RESENTATIONS. ^ 


Thti Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, Pts. 63 and 01, 1877. 

The Vajurveda Sanbita, Pt. 21. . 

F.MiLox, S. \V. Dr. A new llindustani-EngUsh Dictionary, Pt. vl, 1876. 

*. Home Dept., GoveunmpInx op lynrA. 

liecords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. 9, T’t. 4. 

Dept, op ItEVKNUK, AonicuLTUuk axd* Commeticb. 
Beverly, II. Administration Keport of the Jails of the Lower Provinces 
for 1875. 

A clas.siiied alphalx;tical Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 



1877.] 


Additions to the Lihrafjf, 


2.3 


Boubdilloit, J. H. Report on the Administration of the Registrations 
Department in Bengal for 1875-76. 

Fullabton, Beatson, J. Dr. Report of Vaccination in the Province of 
Bengal for 1870. , 

-. Annual Report on the Insane Asylum in Bengal for 1875. 

Obaitt, j. (j. G. Dr. Annual Report on Inland Emigration to the districts 
’ of Assam, Cachar,<and Sylhet, for 1876. • 

C ' Govern:hent op BENaAL. 

iport on the Sanitary Administration of the Panjab for 1875. 
npoH on the Administration of the Paiijab and its dependencies for 
■ 1875-70. 

Goyebnment op TirE Panjab. 

Morris, J. H. Report on the Trade and Resources of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for 1875-70. 

Chief CoMMiaaioxRR, Ckntral PuovTxcrss. 
Ciftaloguc of the books in the Library of the Manchester Library and Phi¬ 
losophical Society. 

The Society. 

The Ramayanam, Pts. 5, 0. 

The Editor. 

East(‘rti Persia, an .account of the journeys of the Persian llountlary Coiu- 
missioii, 1870-71-72. 

The Sci'ERiNTENDENT Geodouical Sdu\ey op Injha. 


f 


ERIODICALS j^URCHASED. 


Banaras. A new llindnstaui-P^nglish Dictionary hy Dr. S. W. Fallon. Pt. 
Vf, 1S7G. 

Bonil»ay. The Voddrihayatna, or an attempt to interpret the Vedas, Pt. 7. 
Calcutta. The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. 11, No, 12, 1876, and >ft)l. 
12* No. 1, 1877. 

Lei2)zig. Annalen dor Physik und Chemie, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 1876. 

London. 3Nie Academy,—Nos. 226 to 212, 1S76. • 

-. The (Chemical News,—Nos. 877 to 8S1,1876. 

-. The Journal of Potaiiy,—Vol. V, No. KiO, October, 1876. • 

JI.^\ lltoiee ,—Two now Chiiiusu Griisaus. A new Chinese Hytit^locos, On two 
DipUrocuft^ueeac. 

. The Annals ajid Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. 18, No.- 


106, 1876. 

W. T. Blmiford. — The Africiinelement in the Fauna of India: A criticism of 
Mr. Wallaeo’s views as cxpreMscd in the “ Geogr!ij)hical Distriblition of 
Animals." J, C. iSi‘hrwUv. — On the structiiro of thtj Mouth in SiK-king Cius- 
Uvccu. J, Wwii'-Mimiu —On the mode in which the young of the New-Zea*^ 
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land Aataeidae attach themselves to the Mother. Description of a now Ipocies 
of Muutidue. D. If. Stvertzoff. — Tho Manunals of Turkestan, 

London, journal of the Society ef Arts,—VoL 24, Nos. 1243 to 1247, 
1^76. . 

-. Qt. Journal of Microscopical Science,—No. 64, October, 1876. 

E. R. Lankaster. —On tho Coincidonce of the Blastoporo and Anus in Raludina 
vivtpara. H. B. Brady, —On souio Foraniinifexu from* tho I-oochou Islands. 
Munich. Calcopterologischc Heftc,—Band XV, mit Index zu lleft'I—^ilV. 
New Haven. Tlic Anicrican Journal of Science and Arts,—Vol. 12, N< 
00, 1870. 

J. L. Smith .—Account of a'ncw Mofcoric Stono. 
l*aris. Couiptes Kendus,—Tome 83, Nos. 10, 13, 12, 13, 1876. 

No. 10. M. A. JloiiicaH. — Rechcrchca sur lu disparition de I’ammoniaquo con* 

' tonuc duns les cuux. 'JMM, Miyuon at Rouart — Itcsultuts ohtenus ^ I'aido do 
nouvenux a})p!m;ils pour roxtruction dos jus do la cunno sucre. 

Nu. 11. M. L. Lamattine. —Precede pour I'uconnuitru Ics vins color^s urtificicllo- 
ment. * 

-. Journal dcs Savants,—Aodt, 1876. 

JBJM, Barthelcmy Inspection archeologiquc d I’lndo. 

-. Itcvuc Critique,—Nos. 37, 38, 36, 1876. 

No. 39. Xj’Avcstn, tr. p. do Uarloz. 

—. lievue dos deux Mondes, Tome 17, Lirraisou 2, 3, 1S76. 

—. iiovue Scientifique,—No. 28, Janvier, 1877. 

pOOKS j^URCHASED. 

BrcKELL, GUST.4.V. Kalilag uiid Bamnag. Alte Syrische Uebersotzung des 
Jndiscbeii Kurstonspicgels, 4to. Leipzig, 1877. 

Goeje de, M. J. Bibliotheca Geographorum Ari^bicorum. Pars toi tia. 
l)o 8 cri 2 >tio Jm])crii Moslumici Auctoro ALMokaddasi. 8vo. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1876. 

Mills, , C1L4.RLES I). B. Tho Indian Saint, or Buddha and Buddliism. 

A Sketch, Historical and Critical, 8vo., Northamj^ton, Mass., 1876. 

Stemm, Hugo. Her llussischc Fohlzug iiach Jvhiwa. Ilistorisciio und Mlli- 
tair-Statistisclic Cbersieht des Kussischen Oxicrationsfeldes in Mittelasien. 

- lioyal 8vo. BerUii, 1875. 
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Ahitracl of the Heeulla of the Hourly Meteorolofjieal Ohaerrat’ioua 
taken at the Surveyor Generates Office, Calcutta, • 
in the month of Jantftiry 1877. 

Li.(-itu<le aa"* 33' V' Noitli. Longitude HH° ao' 3J/' Knnt. 
ISo^R of iho Cistern the Standard Barometer above tjj^c sea level, 18.11 feet. 
I)i^j Means, &c. of the Ob.servations ami of tho Hygromotricol elements 

depondout thoreon. 
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.015 

30.066 
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Filches, j 
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30.141 1 

30.015 
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.161 i 
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.036 

.152 ! 

.051 
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.063 
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.061 
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.037 
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.010 
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.153 
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.016 
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.131 
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.160 

.260 J 
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.216 ; 

.111 

.251 1 
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.186 
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.142 1 

.017 

.151 1 

.OiO 

.177 1 
.208 ' 

.010 

.081 

.162 

.015 

*.122 

20.000 

.159 1 

30.033 

.150 

• .010 

. .080 4 

29.055 
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65 5 

66 6 
66 8 

60.6 
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66.0 
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(58.2 

68 :i 
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70 O 
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Bunge of the'IVnipera* 
ture durijig the diiy 


Mux. 



75.0 

76 6 

77 0 
77.0 
76.0 
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78 0 
70 O 
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67.3 
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77 2 
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77.8 
7S 3 
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57 5 

58 5 
58 ■» 
58 0 
50 2 
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61 1 
6 !) 2 

60.5 
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60.6 

62.2 
03.5 
61 3 
67.0 
GO 5 

58.3 
60 6 
62.0 
C0.6 

60.5 

60.5 
61.4; 

50.4 I 

60.0 I 

flo 2 
62..5 
6< >.5 


17 •• 

18 I 
18 n 

I .S I 

16 S 

17 6 
17 ;i 
IH.O 

17 2 

17.6 

18 5 
17 6 

5 5 

6 0 
] t5 
lo 0 

15.^ 
• 16.5 
I5.J. 

13.4 
15 if 
16.1 
8 6 
10 1 

17.2 

16.3 
15 3 
17 8 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry »nd Wet Bulb 
Thermometer Means, are derived, from the hourly observations, made at the 
several hours during the day. 
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Meteorological Ohservathns. 


Ahatract of the Bcsulis of the Hourlg Meteorological Olserrationa 
** taken at the Surveyor General’s Ojfirej Calcuituy 
in the month of Jannarg 1877. 


Daily Means, Ac. 
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I. of the Obscr^^ations and of the Hygrojnetrical clemenU 
dopcncb'nt therein.— 
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11 5 1 
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the Hygi'omeUicul elements are computed bj the Greenwich Coustauts. 
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Abstract of the JlesuUs of ike Ifonrl^ Mdorologtcal Ohscn'ut'tonK 
taken at fJie Suri^egor Generates Off ccy Calcufta^ • 
in the month of Januatg 1877 . 


^Hourly Mcaus, of the Observations and of the Hygromotrical idenieuts 
• . * dcpondonfc thereon. • 
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.075 

,205 

.931 

.271 

(59.1 

70 0 ' 

01.0 

12 0 

8 

.092 

,227 

.903 

.201 1 

(58.2 i 

71 (5 ' 

(53 O 

I ! 6 

9 

.103 

f250 

.958 

.292 1 

07.1 

73 5 

(52^ 

31.0 

10 

' .109 

.252 

..900 

.292 ! 

(?(5.2 

72.6 

62.2 

10.3 

11 

.107 

.232 

• 

# 

^ .951 

.281 j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(55.6 

72.0 

(51 3 

10.7 


The Mean floiglit of the Barometer, ns likewise tlie Dry nnd l^'el Bulb 
Thermometer Means, are derived from the observations made at the Heveml 
hours during the month. 
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Hotirly Means, Ac. 'of tl.c Ol.scn-ations and of U.e iryKroniotricii.1 eltftuelits^ 
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.499 
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.178 

.470 

.472 

.491 

.501 

.498 

.488 
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.480 

.480 

.483 

.470 

.508 

.516 
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6.70 

.60 

.60 

.48 

.34 

.35 

.33 

.28 

.49 

.50 
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.34 
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.20 

.28 

.24 

.18 
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’.85 
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.93 
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.73 

.76 
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.30 
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.71 
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.80 
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All tUe JfyKromctrical elements are commuted l.y tlic Greenwich Constants. 

A. • 
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Ahehiract 0 / the Results of the Ilonrlg Meteorological Ohservatioas 
taken at the Surcevor Generates Qfficef CalctUia^ 

' in the month of Janna^g 1877. 


^olar Badittfiou. Weather, (&c. 



1 123.0 

2 127.5 

8 107.6 
‘4*128.0 

6 127.5 


6 123.0 

7 127.8 

8 114.8 

9 ... 
10 ... 


16 O 


17 ... 


18 128.3 


• 4> a> 
br. >■ . 

g o 
5 '2 n 


iXiicbes 


Wind. 



I N N W & N 

N & N N E 
S & S bv W 
S by E & 8 8 W 

SbyW&WSW 


... WSW&NbyE 
N by E & N 
N&V.^byN 
W by N A N 
JV & 8 .S W 

S S W & E 

0.06 . S by E & S , 


1.94 


a S [ := -S 

ra <A I <Q O 
M 4; 

OhI > 


II) iJVliles. 
... 1 121.6 


General aspect of the Sky. 


Nby E 


#.03 N by E & N E 


[NN W 
... N by E, N W A 


N N W & N 


112.0 

48.0 

68.4 

43.6 


82.0 

71.3 

88.3 
101.5 

48.5 

31.8 

73.7 


M3.2 

174.G 

141.3 


191.2 


70.3 


B to 11 A. u., \i to 3, B to 
11 P. M. 

B. Foggy at 9 p. u. 

B. 

B to 7 A. M., Vi to 12, v— 
to 6, B to 11 p. SI. 

B to 11 A. M., /-vi to 6, B to 
11 p. M. Sliglitlj' from 8 

to 11 p. M. 

B. Foggy at iniilnight. 

B to 1, Vi to .I, B to 11 p. u. 
B to 2, \i to 6, B 11 p. SI. 
B. 

B. SHgliMy foggy at 5 A 6 
A. M. A 8 A 9 p. M. 

B to 3, \i to 5, B to 11 1 *. M. 
B to 4 A. M., ' i to .3, Vi lo 6, 
;0 to 11 P. M. Light It Hi 7 A 11 

IP. u. 

O. T at lOJ- A. SI. It, fi'oiTi 
Miduight to 4 r. si. 

I O to 5, B to 11 p. a. I) at 7, 

10 A 11 A. sf. • 

B to 6 A. Sf., \i to 7. B to 

II p. SI. ylighlly fogg^ at 8 A 

0 V. M. 

B to 1, \i to 4, O to ]() A.^i., 
to 3, \i to 6, B to 1] p. m. 
Slightly foggy at 7 A 8 r. k. 
Light H at 6 A 10 ^ a. m. • 
B to 7 A. S£., \i to 3, Vi to (>, 
B to 11 p. M. Foggy from 5 lo 

7 A. SI. • 

B lo 4 A. M., ‘'i A '.—i to 6, B 
to 11 p. M. Slightly foggy from 

8 to 11 p. St. 


\i Cirri, —-i Strati, '“'iCumuli, v_i Cirro-strati,'^i Cumulo-strati, 'w-iNirabi, 

Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoui, O oyercast, T thunder, L lightning, 
B. rain, J). driasle. 
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Ahsiract uf ihe Eeaulh of the Hourly Mefeoroloyical Obucrvatione 
• taken at the Surveyor Generate Office, Calcutta, 
in the m(hth of Jnnnary 1877. 
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20 129.7 

21 127.8 
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22 127.7 
23 ! 
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26 12C.6 


2f; 131.0 

I • 

28' 131.0 
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30 ! 138.0 


31 134.5 1 0.87 
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1 Prevailing 

ert (A 

rs u 

direotion. 

JS 00 
^ u 

eS 0 

P « 


cu 



iMile-s. 

N A N hy W 

A 

1 

i 

t 

69.0 

N A N W 

’4 

108.5 1 

N W 


130.3 
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1 

N N E & N Ji ! 

! 

* * 1 

1 

1 

112.3 

N W A W by S 

1 

1 

103.9 

1 W by S & N E 1 


58.9 

1 1 N N li: 



iN E, N jN W a 


118.2 

j 

NNE.NW AW 


102.7 J 

1 

W by N & W 


60.4 ’ 

W A W by S 


07.9 

W by S & S W 
» 


48.4 

1 

S W A S S W 


71.3 

S W A S S W 

0.3 

87.6 


B to 9 A. M., \i to 6, B to 11 
T. M. Slightly foj'gy lit Mid“ 
night & 1 A. M. 

J5 to 6 A. M., \i & v_i to 3, O 
to 11 1>. M. 

\i to 7 A. M., B to 2, \i to 
11 r. M. Slightly foggy at 10 
& 11 p. H. 

\i to 1, B to 6 A. M., \i to 

11 F. M. 


from 8 to 11 r. M. 1) at 10, 11 
A. Al. & J2 P. M. 

B. Slightly foggy from Mid¬ 
night to 2 A. u. & at 7 p. V. 

B. Slightly foggy at 10 A 
11 P. M. 

B to 6, Vi to 8 A.Bf., \i to 4, 
Vi to 6, O to 9, \i to 11 p. m. 
Slightly foggy at Midnight, 1 

A. U. A lip. BI. 

\i to 3 A. BI., B to 0, \i to 
11 F. M. Slightly foggy at Mid- 
ight 8c from 8 to 11 p. bi. 

\i to 11 A. M., \-.i to 7, B to 
I p.Bi. Slightly <<)ggy at Mid- 
ght A 1 A. M. 

\i A \.—i to 0 A. BI., to 1, 
_i to’4, \i to 9, B^to 11 p. u. 
B to 6, \i to 9, \_i to 11 A. H., 
i to 6, tc 7, Vi to 9, 0 to 
11 p. M. Sliglitly foggy from 
4 toll A. BI. T, L A 11 at Ilf F. u. 

O to 40 A. V., ^i to 12, fyi to 
|4, Vi to 8, to 11 p. K. T 
A L at Midnight A 1 a. ic. K 
^rom Midnight to 6f A. H. 


\i Cirri, —i Strati, Cumuli,\-.i Cirro-strati, ^i Cumulo-strati, wi Nimbi, 
Vi Cirro-cumnli, B clear, S stratoui, 0 overcast, T thunder, L lightning, 
B. rain, D. drizzle. 
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Aheiraci of the B.etulU of i\e Ifourlg Meteorological Ohacrvatione 
taken at the Surveyor Generate Office, Calcutta, • 
in the month of January 1877. 

Monthly liKSULTS. 


Ill (‘lies. 

'MeftD Iieiglit of ilie Barometer for tlie nioiitli ... ... , 30.096 

az.heiglitoftlieBaromeleroccurredat 10 A. If. on the ICtli . ?0.30i 

ib. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 p. &r. ou the Blst . 29 908 

'xtreme range oK the Barometer (hiring the month ... 0.39.3 

Mean of the daily Max. Pressures ... ... ... . 30.171 

Ditto ditto Min. diito ... ... ... . 30.040 

Mean daily range oi the Barometer during the numth ... 0.131 


Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month ... 07.7 

Max. 'reinpornture occurred at 3 v. M. on the 30th 83 0 

Min. Teniperatiiro occurred at 7 a. m. on the l.st & I5th 57.5 

Extreme range of the Tempernhiro during the nioiith 26.5 

Mean of the daily Mux. Tenlperaturo ... ... 70.1 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ... ... 00.7 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the mouth 15.4 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for th(* month 

Mean Dry Bulb Tlierinonieter above Mean Wot Bulb Thermometer 
Computed Mean Dew-point for 1h<^ month 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point 


Mean ]i)lastic force of Vapour for the month 


62.5 
5.2 
68 3 
9.4 

lie' les. 

0.1.94 


Grain. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month ... ... ... s.-io 

Adilitionnl^^eight of Vapour required for complete safuration ... 2.?)0 

Mean degree of Immidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.73 

o 

Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for the month 128.4 


^ Inches. 

Kained 7 dayji*-~Max. full of rain during 2-i hours ... 1.94 

Total amount of rain during tlie month ... ... ... 2.90 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo¬ 
meter during the month ... ... ... out of order 

PrevaiUng direction of the Wind ... N & N W 

* Height 70 feet 10 inches ahure ground. 



Ahitract of the Results of the Souvh MeUorological Ohservaifovs fakeii at the S. G. 0. Calcutta, in the month of Jan. 1877 - 

IIOSTHIT l^ESULTS. 

Tables sbe^rin^ the number of days on ’^inib at a piven hour any particular wind blew, tocether with tbc 
number of days on wliieh at the same hour, when any particular wind was blowini;;. it rained. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF TH£ 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR j^EBRUARY, 1877 . 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on Wednesday 
the 7tli February, 1877, at 9 o’clock p. it. 

Col. H. L. Tituillieb, C. S. I., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

According to the Bye-Laws of the Society, the Chairman ordered the 
voting papers to bo distributed for the election of Oflicers and Members of 
Council for 1877, and appointed Dr. Cayley and Mr. Waldio Scrutineers. 

The CuAiBMAiT then called upon the Secretary to read the Annual lieport. 

^NNUAL Report for 1876 . 

The Council of theiAsiatic Society ki submitting the Annual Report 
for 187G, have the satisfaction of exhibiting an unpreccdently prospoibus 
state of the Society’s affairs. The year just passed has been one of the 
most eventful and important in the history of the Society, and it is to be« 
hoped will mark a new era in its progress. 

Under an agreement made with Government, the Council, on behalf of 
•the Society, accepted the sum of Rs. 1,50,000 in lieu of the rooms originally, 
assigned to the Society in the New Museum Building, and on completion 
of tho negotiations, arrangements were made for the immediate removal of 
the Society’s Collections to the Now Museum. Tlio Society’s house is 
therefore now free from the Museum collections, and for the first*time for 
many years the whole space is available for the more immediate purposes of 
tho Society. This will enable the Council to assign proper space to the 
Libraiy, and to make for the comfort of Members other arrangements that 
have hitherto been im 2 }ossiblo. Tho house has been put in a stato of 
thorough repair, and many improvements have been effected, and tiie 
Council feel assured that the arrangement under which the Society remains 
‘independent and in possession of their own building will be greatly to the 
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advantage of the Society, especially as they now possess one of the finest 
suites of rooms in Calcutta for tljoir meetings, whilst the remaining space 
in tlic house is better adapted to the requirements of the Society, and the 
increasing stock of its publications, than the rooms in the New Museum 
ever could l|p.vo been. 

At tlio clos^ of the year T87G, there were 347 Ordinary Memberg on 
the rolls of the Society, of whom St wore in Kuro^JC. Of these Members, 
in Kur()j)e JS are non-subscribing Members, leaving a balance of 209 actc 
paying Members, of wboni 119 arc licsidciit, 175 iioii-ltcsideut and 5 
Mcnilicrs. 

During the year under review, there has liceii an accession of 31 n 
Meml)crs, agjuust 2S in tlic in’ovioiis year, while the S?ociety was deprive? 
oC M T Ordinary Meiubtn’s by resignation, and (i by death, making a loss o: 
23, and leaving a total niimher of Ordinary Members at the close of the 
year, 317 against 315 at the close of J.S75. ^ 

The following is a tabular statement showing the fluctuations in the 
munber of Members during the last ten years. 


Year. 


Faying. 


Absent, i 

Total. 

1867 

307 

llcsident. . 

134 

Non-Tlcsi- 

duut. 

153 

Non-pay¬ 

ing. 

109 

• 

416 

1868 

294 

169 

135 

133 

427 

1869 

304 

162 

142 

138 

442 

1870 

266 • 

134 

l35 

148 

414 

1871 

286 

112 

174 

100 

446 

1872 

279 

105 

172+2 L.M.I 

159 

438 

1873 

303 

110 

18()-j-.{ i^jr. 

53 

358 

I87t 

3!2 

127 

181+3 i..ivr. 

32 

346 

187.3 

29.5 

113 

179+3 L.]\r. 

50 

345 

1876 

299 

119 

175+5 Ij.M. 

48 

347 


Dr. Werner Siemens, Berlin, and Colonel Henry Yul5, 11. K., C. B. 
•were in the past year elected Ifonorary Members. 

Of the Ordinary Members the Council have to regret jbho decease of 
Mr. W. S. Atkinson, Dr. K. Brown, Cajjtain J. Butler, Mr. W. L. Heeley, 
C, S., ‘Tlic liight Bevd. Dr. It. Milman, Lord Bisiiop of Calcutta, aud 
Mr. W. G. Willson. Captain Butler contributed several valuabl^^pere to 
the Journal on the hill tribes of Eastern Asani aud their ; he 

died on the 7th January last fi'om the effects of a spcar-wouiid received 
while on political duly in tlio Naga Hills. Mr. W. S. Atkinson was an 
accomplished entomologist, and had been for several years a Secretary of tho 
Society, and a Society’s Trustee of tho Indian Museum. He died at Home 
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on the 15th January. Mr. Heeley also had been for some time a Secretary 
of the Society and a Member of the Council and Philological Committee. 

Of the Honorary Members—Prof. Jules Mohl, Memb. dtfl’Institut, 
Paris, and Prof. Christian Lassen, Bonn. X short account of the lifo and 
labours of Prof. Lassen, who had been an Hongrary Member since 1831, 
was ^ven in the Juner number of the Proceedings. Mr. Mohl, an oriental 
scholar of the higliest reputation, was elected an rfonorary Member in 
.843, and was especially known for his critical edition of Firdausi’s Shdh* 
dmah, to which he devoted the last forty years of his lifo. 

Of the corresponding members, Dr. M. llaug of Munich and M. P. H. 
Foucaux of Paris. 


Indian Museum. 

The Council continue to carry out the provisions of Act XXII of 
1870, Act XVII. of ISGG having bcOn repealed, and to transfer all Natural 
History and Avchaiological specimens received by them to the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum. During 1S7G the following specimens presented to 
the Society were transferred to the Museum! 

1. Two j)icccs of Meteorite received from the Agra Arclimological 
Society. 

2. A collection of Arehicologiciil remains from Maldah. 

8. A specimen of a Glass-siwnge (Hyalonema Sichohlii). 

The vacancies among the Trustees on tlie part of the Society, occasion¬ 
ed by the retirement of Dr. Oldbam, Col. Hyde, Col. Gastrell, and Dr. S. 
B. Partridge, have been iillcd up by I’lic llou. Sir E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I., 
Dr. T. R. Lewis, Captain J. Waterhouse, and Mr. H. Blochmaun. , 

Acconlijig to the jn’cvisions of the now Act, the number of Society’s 
Trustees has boon increased from four to five. A new Trustee will shortly 
be nominated. 


Finance. 

The sum received from Oovcriiineiit in lieu of the accommodation in 
the New Jfuseum has ensured the iJcrmancnt financial pro.sperity of the* 
Society, by giving it a covtaiu and assured income in addition to the 
subscriptions gf Members. Under the now rules a largo portion of this 
sum, viz-i Rs. 1,20,000' has been set aside as a Permanent Reservo Fund, 
which is to be iucro.ascM yearly by tlic addition of the admission and com¬ 
pounding fees* of Members. This Permanent Reserve Fund is not to be 
drawn upon except on very special occasions and with the full consent of 
the general body of Members. In course of time the income derived from 
this fund will enable the Society to take an active and prominent part in 
encouraging Oriental Studies, and stimulating the progress of research in 
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tho Natural and Physical Sciences in this country ; but before taking any 
definito steps in this direction, the Council consider it essential that this 
Permanent Reserve Fund shall be brought up to at least Rs. 1,60,000, so 
us to give the Society an income of not less than Its. 6,000 per annum, 
independently of subscriptions. How far the Council will be able to do 
this at once will depend on the amount to be spent in repairs and fitting 
up the Society’s Rooms. 

As regards the pi’cscnt financial condition of the Society, the Council^ 
haibB the ])lo:isuro to rc|x>rt that tho Assets of tho Society at tho close o. 
1876 consi.stcd of :— 


Government Securities, . 


1,53,000 

0 

0 

Balance in Baixk of Bengal, . 


3,719 

10 9 

Cash in hand,... 


218 

6 

3 


Rs. 

1,56,968 

1 

0 


of which Rs. 1,53,000 are actually invested in Government Securities, 
Rs. 5,000 of Ooveruraent paj^er having been sold to meet the expenses of the 
repairs of the house. A fai’ijhor sum of Rs. 19,000 has yet to be paid on 
account of repairs, furniture, &c., but the Coimcil fully expect that when 
all expenses have been paid connected with the repairs and refitting of tho 
Society’s rooms, there will remain the sum of Rs. 1,38,000 to the credit of 
the Society. 

Tho total subscriptions realized from Members amounted during tBe 
year under review to Rs. 9,009, which is less by Rs. 751 than the total 
subscriptions collected during the previous year. Tlie outstandings of tho 
Society up to the 31st December 1876, amount to the large sum of 
Rs. 0,270. The arrears due to the Society at the end of 1875 were Rs. 6,501, 
upon which amount the sliglit reduction of Rs. 201 has been effected. Tho 
CiAincil would urge upon Members the importance of punctual payment of 
their subscriptions. The expenditure on account of repairs, &c., during 
1877 >rill be heavy ; and the early paying up of all arrears would render it 
to«a great extent unnecessary to touch the vested capital of the Society. 

Tlio follomng is a statement of tho receipts and disbursements of the 


Society during tho year : 

Receipts. 


% 



1875. 


t 


Subscriptions, 


•Rs. 

9,7(5o 16 

0 

Admission Fees, 



930 0 

0 

Publications, 



1,7«9 10 

0 

Library, 



411 14 

0 

Secretary’s Office, 


• • • 

24 15 

6 

Vested Funds, 


« ♦ • 

449 0 

0 

Building, 

• 

• %% 

4,800 0 

0 



% 

1 . 
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Coin Fund, 

Ks. 

0 

0 

0 

Sundries, 

• • • 

3,657 

0 

1 

• 

^ Rs. 

21,763* 

6 

7 

187G. 

A 





w 

■Subscriptions, 

Rfl. 

9,009 

1 

9 

Admission Fees, 


800 

0 

0 

Publications, 


1,635 

8 

0* 

Library, 


812 

9 

6 

Fines and Commissions, 


po 

8 

3 

Eeccived from Goveniment, 


1,50,000 

0 

0 

Interest on Vested Funds, 

• • • • 

13,675 : 

L4 

8 

Rent from Government, 


1,920 

0 

0 

Postage and Miscellaneous, 


6,676 

3 

0 


Rb. 

1,82,989 13 

2 

Balance in the Bank of Bengal, 

• •f 

« 

8,858 

2 

3 

Cash in hand, 

* s • 

160 

9 

4 


Total, Rs. 

1,87,008 

8 

9 


Disstthsements. 

1876. 


Publications, 

s s • • • • 

Rs. 

7,373 

2 

1 

Library, ... 

• Si • B • 


4,475 

6 

6 

Secretary’s Office, 

• • • • 


3,769 

9 

9 

Vested Funds, 

• SB • B B 


4,073 

9 

8. 

Building, ... 

BB » • • • 


1,008 12 

7 

Coin Fvmd, 

« B B B • • 


376 

4 

0 

Sundries, ... 

bbb bbb 

BBB 

3,686 

3 

8. 

• 


Rs. 

24,763 

0 

3 


1876. 


8,8^)3 



Publications, 

• as •i 

Rs. 

14 

6 

Library, ... • 

BBB • 1 


8,161 

7 

7 

EstabliiAiment and petty charges, 


5,937 

6 

0 

Government Securities piirchased, 


1,44,800 

0 

0 

Premium oild Commission, 


6,162 

0 10 

Building Repairs, 

«•* •« 


9,247 

7 

6 
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Taxes, 

Coin Fund, 

Postage and Miscellaneous, 

Balance in the Bank of Bengal, 
Cash in hand. 


Es. 792 0 0 ^ 

81 13 0 

... 3,0G'l C 4> 

• 

Es. 1,83,040 7 9 

.... 3,749 10 9 

... ' 218 & 3* 


Total, Es. 1,87,008 8 9 


The following is the estimate for Income and Expenditure for 1877. 


Income. 


Subscriptions, 

■ • ■ 

Es. 

7,500 

0 

0 

Admission Fees^ ... 

• • • 

♦ • • 

800 

0 

0 

Puldieations, 

• 

« • « 

• » • 

1,500 

0 

0 

Library, 

• • • 

t • » 

300 

0 

0 

Interest on Vested Funds, 

• • t 

• t • 

8,000 

0 

0 

Postage, &c., refunded, 

• • • 

• • • 

4,000 

0 

0 



Es. 

22,100 

0 

0 

Expendituhe. 





Publications, 

t • • 

Es. 

8,400 

0 

0 

Establishment, 

• • • 

• • • 

0,000 

0 

0 

Building Eepairs,. 

« • « 

• • • 

0,000 

0 

0 

Coin Fund, 

• • • 

• « ■ 

600 

0 

0 

Library, 

• t « 

« • • 

2,000 

0 

0 

Postages, Ac., 

• • • 

• « « 

4,000 

0 

0 

TaSos, 

« • • 

• • « 

800 

0 

0 

Balance, 

« • • 

« • » 

400 

0 

p 



Es. 

22,100 

0 

0 


The London Agency. * 

• The last statement of accounts received from Messrs. Triibner and Co. 
the Society’s London Agents, dates from the Jst .Tuly^ l875,io the 30th 
June, 1870. A halaiicc of £15-14-6 was found to be due to Messrs. 
Trubner, which was remitted on the 8th December, 1876. 

Within the above-mentioned pci’iod the sale of the Society’s Journal 
and Proceedings, as shown in the accounts submitted, realized Es. 079-8, 
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a^d tho publications of the Bib. Indica, Ks. 8G0-15, making a total of. 
Bs. 1,540-7, which sum amounting, at an exchange of la. 8d. to the rupee ^ 
to £128-7-4 j, was placed to tKe credit of the Society. ^ 

During the same time the Society forwarded to Messrs. Triibner by 
difEcrent invoices, for sale, 218 copies of both parts of tho Journal and 1G8 
copies of the ProceQdings, valued at £49-1; and of the Bib. ludica publica¬ 
tions 439 copies Avnrth • 

Tlic Invoices received from Messrs. Trubner, comprising the publica¬ 
tions of scientific Societies presented to, and subscribed for, by the Society, 
books to order, and books on inspection amounted to i>149-12-7. From 
this sum £12-4-0 has to l)c deducted, as it represents the value of books 
scut out on inspection, which were declined by the Library Committee and 
returned to Messrs. Trubner. The next statement of accounts will bo 
received from the Agents about August, and will show tho business transac¬ 
ted up to the end of June of 1877. 

t • 

Library. 

During tho year the additions to tho Library comprised 1048 Vols. 
and parts of vols, of which 300 were obtained by purchase and 688 by 
presentation from tho Government, from authors, and by exchange. 

The Council regret that in consequence of the disorder caused by the 
removal oE tho Library for tho repairs, it lias not been possible to make 
any progrc.'«s \^dth tlio compilation of the now Catalogue. The Council 
however bear the subject closely in mind, and steps ^vill be taken for 
immediately proceeding with this important work, as soon as circumstances 
will permit. 

Arrangements will be made with tho Society’s London Agents and with 
local booksellers for the early supply of the latest standard works relating 
specially to India and the East, as well as for those of general scientific 
interest. • 

A furnished reading room has been provided for tho use of members. 

The Photographic Collection of the Society has only received two 
donations this year, consisting of a collection of photographs found timong 
tlio cfFccts of the late Dr. Stoliezka, and a set of photographs of tho 
paintings at tho. Adjuuta Caves in tho Bombay Presidency, presented* by 
tho Government of India. 

Five years ago tho Council appointed a Pandit to j)repare an ana- 


•Names. No. of MSS. lytical catalogue of the Sansbit 

Grammar, .. 85 MSS. iu the Society’s Library, and 

Di(^iionaric^ . 10 considerable progress has been made 

Tantras, . 108 m the work. Upwards of eleven 

Purj^a^ ... 115 hundred codices have been analyzed 

Sxnriti,... 186 described m Sausknt, as per 

Jyotiaha,... 120 memo on the margin.* A .descrip- 
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Chhandns, .... 6 fcive account in English of all tho 

BAnkh ^.10 MSS. on grammar has also been prin- 

P^t^gala, , 6 ted under the superintendence of Dr. 

'.'.'.I.**.*. 64 Bdjendraldla Mitra, and a fasciou- 

^m^yana, . 16 I^g of about 180 pages will be pub* 

KAvyas, . 126 Ushed in a short time. The other 


MiscoU^eous of recont Collections, 80 portions await translation into Eng* 

MSS. 1110 lish before they can bo sent to press. 
During the past year tho Pandit prepared notices of 173 MSS. 

Dr. Hdjcndralala Mltra has lately undertaken to prepare a cata¬ 
logue raiaonne' of tho collection of Buddhist MSS. from Nepal which 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson presented to the Society some years ago. Tho 
task is a difficult and extycmoly troublesome one, as it involves tho 
necessity of reading a large mass of MSS., some of which are in tho Gathd 
dialect or corrupt Sanskrit, and written, for the most part, in the little-known 
Newdri character; but it is expected that with the aid of two Panffits 
who are now working under liim, Dr. Mitra, will be able, in course of the 
current year, to bring to light the contents of this rare and valuable collec¬ 
tion. 

Maulawi *Abdul-Hoi Entib, under the superintendence of Mr. Bloch* 
mann, has beg^n to check the Arabic, Persian, and TJrdd MSS., and prepare 
a new complete catalogue, which is urgently wanted. 

Beviaed Buies. 

During tho year a revised edition of tho Buies has been issued 
comprising several important additions, the principal of which arc : tho 
giving to the Council the jwwer of electing Members during tho Bccess ; 
the reduction of the Resident subscriptions from Bs. 12 to Bs. 9 i>er 
quarter, and the introduction of rules for the composition of subscriptions 
both Cy non-resident and resident Members. A rule for compounding 
subscriptions^ad long been required, but could not be introduced until tho 
financial condition of tho Society fully waiTanted it. The rules regarding 
the retention of Membership during absence from India and on leaving 
India permanently have also been remodelled, and the home subscription 
has been increased from Bs. 12 to Bs. 16 as it was found th^ tho 
former i*ato was quite insufficient to meet the expenses incurred by tho 
Society in supjftying the Journal to absent Members with the cost of 
carriage to Europe. New rules have also been added regarding the disposal 
and ciistody of the Society's Funds. The Council have to acknowledge the 
assistance rendered in this matter by the Sub* Committee, comprising Messrs. 
W. T. Blanford, B. Taylor, J. O’Kinealy and the Secretaries. 

Fublioations. 

During 1876 the Society has issued 10 Numbers of tho Proceedings, 
which together with the Meteorological Observations amount to 3B8 pages 
of letter press, illi^|trated by 3 plates. 
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Of the Journal, Pt. I, three Nos. have been issued containing403 pages 
of letter-press with 7 plates. Of Journal Pfc. II, 3 Nos. have been pub¬ 
lished consisting of 190 pages of letter-press illustrated hy 14 plates. 

The stock * of the Society’s publicatiens, as also that of the Bibli¬ 
otheca Indica, have been arranged on the ground-floor of the building. 


Coin Cabinet. 


The Coin Cabinet of the Society has, during 1876, acquired by present- 
,tions 4 gold, 3 silver, and 11 copper coins, and 6 silver coins by purchase, 
^f the gold coins the Society are indebted to Mr. Bourne for two, and to 
^ Dr. J. Scully for two. Of the silver and copper coins, Dr. Scidly presented 
3 silver and 9 copper, and Dr. Oldham 2 copper. 


Bepairs and Alterations. 

As already reported to the Society, the Society’s Rooms have been 
thoroughly repaired and several alterations and improvements effected. 

The old Portico has been replaced by a new and more convenient one. 
The entrance into the house has been improiicd by the addition of a new 
door. A retiring room and a lavatory, have been fitted up on the ground 
floor. In lieu of the old wooden railing to^hc staircase, a new iron 
railing has been put up, and the staircase hall has been much improved 
by the enlargement of tlie skylight. The Meeting Room and other rooms 
round it have been coloured and ornamented, and the whole suite of 
public rooms, stairca.se, and approaches, have been lighted with gas. 

In the Coinj^ound a new range oF servants’ houses lias liecn built, and 
a handsome railing will be put up immediately along the Park Street front 
of the premi.ses. That these alterations are a great improvement ujion the 
old state of things there can be no doubt, and the Council have every 
reason to believe that that they are regarded with satisfaction by tie 
Moml)ers of the Society, who have seen them. • 

. The amoimt 8{)cnt up to 31st December, 1870 on account ot repairs 
hAS been Ks.a 9,200-0-0. * 


Pictures. 

Tlio collection of pictures in the possessitou of the Society has long 
been in a very bad. state, and though a few of the worst were done up in 
1874, the majority required a thorough cleaning. The whole collection 
has accordingly .been placed in the hands of Mr. G. G. Palmer of the, 
Surveyor Qcnefel’s Oflice to be cleaned and restored. Mr. Palmer has 
executed bis task in a most satisfig^tory manner and has wonderfully 
improved the appearance of some of the pictures. The opportunity has 
also been taken of having all the frames repaired and re-gilt. 
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The expenditure on tlik account has been- 

For the pictures, ... ... Ks. 1,000 0 0 

frames, ... ...' ... 1,561 5 C 

Rs. 2,561 6 6 


Registration of the Society. 

As it was considered desirable that the Society should have a definite^ 
legal ’status, it has been duly registered under the Literary Society’} 
Act (XXI of 1860), and a rule has been introduced giving the Counci 
l)Owcr to take proceedings under the Act for the recovery of debts due to 
the Society, though it is hoped that the necessity will never aiise for any 
such extreme measures. 


Secretary’s Office. 

Throughout the year 1H70, the duties of Philological and Natural tlis- 
tory Secretary, and the editing the respective Parts of the Jounialhave been 
discharged by Messrs. Blochinaun and Wood-Mason. Tlio Gcnenil Secre¬ 
taryship has been retained by Capt. Watei’housc. In June Col. Oastrcll 
having resigned the Trcasurc?ship, eonscfpieut on his retii'cment from India, 
Mr. II. B. Medlicott, SuiKuintcndeiit, Geological Survey, took charge and, 
with the exception of the months of Augast, September, and October, during 
which time Capt. Waterhouse acted, has continued to 2 >crform the duties 
of that office. 

The Council have reason to be satisfied witli the zeal and energy shown 
by Mr. Leonard the Assistaiit Secretary duiing the year, and lie promises, 
with more experience, to be a valuable servant of the Society. Babu Money 
Lai Bysack, who had served the Society for upwards of 24 years as Assistant 
I^bi’arian, died in February last, and the Society have lost in him a faith- 
fid servant. Babu Judo Bindo Bysack, his son, has been engaged as Store¬ 
keeper ^d promises fairly. Babu Buddinath Bysack, the Cashier of the ■ 
Sbeiety, having resigned in consequence of old age and increjfeing infirmi¬ 
ties, his son Kedemath Bysack has been appointed in his place, and with 
' occasional assistance from his father is carrying on the duties of his office. 


Bibliotheca Indioa. 


j 


Samkrit Series. 


The editors of the Sanskrit Scries continue their* labours with unabated 
zeal, and considerable progress has been made in bringing tfio larger works 
of the Series towards completion, .^together nineteen fasciculi have been 
published, comprising portions of seven different works. 

The Sanhiids of the Sama Yeda owe their distinctive character to a 
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large mass of accents, prosodxal marks, and musical notes, and the necessity 
of supplying those marks and notes above and below the linos of the text, 
as usual in old MSS., has entailed enormous labour, and greatly%wellcd the 
bulk of the work. The third volume, completed during the year, lias 
brought up the work to the third book of the second part, and two volumes 
jnore, or about fifteen* fasciculi, will bring the work to a completion. The 
MS^. used all belong to the North Indian recension, with prosodial marks 
differing in some respects from what are current in Southern India, but the 
•*: principal peculiarity being the use of figures instead of letters to indicate 
^ the notes of the gamut it is not of much importance. 

The fourth volume of the Ghaturvarga GJiintamani is devoted to 
optional fasts and penances, which disclose an interesting picture of the 
state of Hindu society at the time when it was compiled, and for some 
time previously. The w’ork, besides, is replete with quotations from ancient 
authors, which are of great value, in connexion with the history of tho 
canonical literature of the country. Seven fasciculi of the work have been 
printed, and six more will complete tho volume. 

Dr. IVijendmlala Mitra has brought to conclusion his edition of the 
Aitnreya Arnnyaica of the Rig Veda wdth tho commentary of Sayana Achd- 
rya. The work was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Max Miillcr, 
and it }jas been completed urith the aid of six MSS., one of which was 
obtained from Dr. Diirnell of Mangalore, another fmm Dr. Biililor of 
Ghizcrat, and four from Bonarcs. Tlic texts from Madras and Bombay, it 
appears, do not differ at all from the Nortli Indian recension. Tlie editor 
has supplied an abstract, in English, of the contents of the work, and a full 
account of the materials wliich ho liad at command in carrying tho work 
through the press. 

Of Vjichasji.'iti Mis'ra’s Gloss on S'ankara’s Commentary on the Veddnta 
SdlraSy two fasciculi have been published during the year under report. *It 
is expected the work will bo completed in course of the current year.* 

Owing to tho want of reliable materials the process of the Society’s 
edition of flio Commentary on tho Nitisdra of Kamandaki had been tor 
some time very much im|)edcd. The want, however, has lately been sup¬ 
plied. During a recent tour in the North Western Provinces in search of* 
Sanskrit MSS., Dr. Rajendralala Mitra procured a complete and very cor¬ 
rect MS. of thac work, and with its aid, the editor, Pandit Jagamohana 
Tarkalankara, will, it is expected, be able to complete the edition in course 
of the current .year. * Only one fasciculus of the work was printed during 
the past year. * 

Pandit Chandrakdnta Tarkalankara continues his labours on the 
Grihya Sutras of Gohhila. The commentary on it has been compiled by 
the Pandit with the aid of two defective MSS. and the glosses on the- 
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Sndna, the Sandhya and the Parisishta Sdtras of which he possesses some 
excellent MSS. The work will prove of great value in explaining the 
domestic riles of the followers of the Sdma Veda. 

The Society’s edition of tho'Sahhita of the Black Tajur Veda, which was 
originally undertaken by the late Pr. Roer, and subsequently taken in hand by 
Pr. Cowell, is now being carried through the press by Professor Mahe^chan; 
dra Nydyaratna of 'tiie Calcutta Sanskrit College. The work is of 'large 
extent, and it will take thrce or four years yet before it can be completed. 
Only one fasciculus was printed during the past year. 

Arnhio and Persian Series. 

In the Arabic and Persian Scries, eight fattciculi were issued during the 

year. 

Of the J^haliy or ‘ Biographical Pictionary of Persons that knew 
Muhammad’, by Ibn Hajar, Maulawi, ’Abdul Hai, Hejid-Professor of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, has issued Fuse. XIV and XV of Vol. II. A com 2 )fcte 
MS. of l^Abah was kindly lent to the Society by Nawab Sayyid Siddiq Hasan 
Khan of Bhopal, and another MS. of the missing Vols. JI and III wa.s 
obtained from Maulawi Kabiniddin. Maulawi ’Abduhliai, in Octolx;r last, 
went on a ]>ilgrimagc to Mecca, where ho expects to examine the MS. of 
the Igdhah pi*escrvcd thoro. 

Major Jtaverty has issued two fasciculi, Nos. VII and VIII, of hia 
annotated English Translation of tbo Tabaqdt-i-Nd 9 iri. 

Mr. Blocbmuim has issued two 4to. fasciculi, Nos. XVIll and XIX, 
of the Persian text of the Ain-i-Akbari. Not quite two fasciculi more will 
complete the work. 

Maulawi ’Abd-urrahim of the Calcutta Madrasah has issued two 4to. 
fasciculi of AbuhFazl’s Akbaruainah, Vol. II. 

The following is a detailed list of the publications during 187G— 

« 

SansJerit. 

• CnATirBYABOA CniNTXMANi, by Ilcmadri, edited by ParnjKt Bharata- 
chandra S^iromani. Nos. 331, 341, 314, 354, Vol. II, Fasc. Ill to VI. 

' Saha Veda SakhitX, with the commentary of Sayana Achdrya, edited 
by Pa^dif Satyarvata Samadrami, No. 334, Vol. II, Fasc. VI. Nos. 339 
340, 342, 347, 348, 351, 355, Vol. HI. Fasc. I to VII. * 

Aitabeya Abanyaka of the Kia Veda A^ith the commentary of 
Sayana Acharya, edit^ by Rajendralala Mitra. Nos: 335, ,337, 345, Fasc. 
Ill to r. 

a 

BhXmatI, .a gloss on S’ahkara Achdrya’s commentary on the Bbahma 
S i^TBAB, by Vaschaspati Midra, edited by Pa^dili S^astri. Nos. 330, 
343, Vol. I Fasc. II and HI. 
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NfuslBA, or the Elements of Polity, by KAmandaki with a com¬ 
mentary, edited by Jaganmohana TarkAlankAra. No. 338, Faso^ IV. 

GoBHiiiTA Obihta SdXBA*, witB a commentary by the editor, edited 
by Chandrak4nta Tarkalankdra. No. 346, Fasc. VI. 

SaxhitI of tiie Black Tajttr Veda, edited by Dr. E. Boer, P. B. 
Cowell, M. A., and Jllahe^achandra Nydyaratna. No. 236, 0. S. Fasc. 
XXI-X. . * • 

Arabic and Persian, 

TABAQlT-i-NXsiBf of MinhAj-i-Sirdj, translated into English by 
Major H. G. R^erty. Nos. 331 and 333, Vol. I, Fasc. VII and VIII. 

AfN-i-AKBAEf, by Abul-Fazl-i-Mubarak-i-’Alldmi, edited by H. Bloch- 
mann, M. A., Nos. 349, 350, Vol. II, Fasc. XVIII, XIX. 

The AkbaekXmah, by Abul-Fazl-i-Mubdrak-i-*Alldim, edited by Mau- 
lawi ’Abd-urrahim. Nos. 352, 353, Vol. II, Fasc. I. 

, T^Xbah, or BiooBAPnrcAii Bictionabt of pebbons who knew Mir- 
HAATMAi), by Ibn Hajar, edited by Maulawi ’Abd-ul-Hai. Old Scries, Nos, 
234, 235, Vol. II, Fasc. XIV, XV. 


List of Societies and Institutions with which Exchanges of BuhlicatioiM 

have been made during 1876. 

Agra:—Agra Asiatic Society. 

Batavia:—Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Belgium:—Geological Society of Belgium. 

Birmingham :—Institution of Meclianical Engineers. 

Bombay :—Branch Iloyal Asiatic Society. 

„ :—Editor, Indian Antiquary. 

Boston:—^Natural History Society. 

Bordeaux:—Bordeaux Academy. 

Buenos Ayres:—Public Museum. 

Brussels :—Iloyal Academy of Sciences. 

Cherl)Ourg^:—^National Society of Natural Science. 

Calcutta:—Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

'■ ' :—Geological Survey of India. 

Christiania:—^University. 

Copenhagen:—Koyal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

Cambridge;—University. 

California:—California Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Dacca:—Editor, Bengal Times. 

Dehra Diin :—Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

Dublin:—Iloyal Irish Academy. 

■' :—Natural History Society. 

Edinburgh :—Iloyal Society. 
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Frankfort:—Natural History Society. 

Geneva:—Physical and Natural History Society. 
Genoa:—^Museum of Natural History. 

Konigsberg :—Physical and Economical Institution, 
liahore \—^Agricultural Society of the Panjab. 
Leipzig:—German Oriental Society. 

Liege :—Royal Sociefy of Sciences, 


Leyden 


—Royal Herbarium. 


Liverpool:—Literary and Philosophical Society. 

London :—Royal Society. 

—British Museum. 

—^Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland. 
—Royal Institution. 

—London Institution of Civil Engineers. 

—Royal Geographical Society. 

—Museum of Practical Geology. 

—Zoological Society. 

—Statistical Society. 

—Geological Society. 

—Linneau Society. 

—Anthropological Institute. 

—Royal Astronomical Society. 

—Editor, Athenaeum. 

—Editor, Geographical Magazine. 

—Editor, Nature. 

Lyon;—Agricultural Society. 

Moscow:—Society of Naturalists, 

Madras:—Government Central Museum. 

—■— :—Literary Society. 

Manchester:—Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Iilunich:—Royal Academy. 

Netherlands:—Royal Society. 

New Haven:—Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Oxford:—Bodleian Library. 

Paris:—Imperial Library. 

-;—Anthropological Society. 

-:—^Asiatic Society. 

— :—Geographical Society. 

——- ;—^ffthnological Society. 

Pisa:—Tuscan Society of Natural Scion<!te8. 

Stettin:—Entomological Society. 

Stuttgardt:—^Natural History Society of Wurtemherg. 


[Fkb. 
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Petersbiu^ :—Imperial Library. 

—--—•:—Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Stockholm:—Boyal Academy ofScieiftes. 

Trieste:—^Academy. 

United States, America :—Geological Survey of the Territories. 

Vienna:—Imperial Geological Institute. 

* . - w -;—^AnthropologicalSociety. 

—— :—Zoological Society. 

-:—Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Washington :—Smithsonian Institution. 

■■;—Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture. 

Absthact op Peoceedings of the Covncil bueino 1876. 

January Special Meeting. 

A letter was read from tho^ Hon. E. C. Baylcy, C. S. I., regarding 
certain proposals of Government for the grant to the Society of Rs. 1,50,000 
in lieu of the rooms assigned to the Society in the New Museum Building 
under the Museum Act, and for the repeal of the Act in question, except in 
so far as it provides for the representation of the Society on the Board of 
Trustees, the separate notation of the Society’s collections and the ultimate 
reversion of the Society’s collections to the Society in the case of the deter¬ 
mining of the Trust. 

The Coimcil jigreed that Mr. Baylcy be requested to communicate 
with the Viceroy and express the general willinl^ness of the Council to 
accept the proposals of the Government, subject to further knowledge of 
the proposed changes when dcduitely settled. 

January Ordinary Meeting. 

The Secretary Sported that* the Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Finance Committee to ascertain approximately the cost of establishment 
and of premises, that would be required for carrying out the object of the 
O. P. F\md in an efficient manner, recommend that the present charges 
for establishment should be continued, as the Secretaries were of opinion 
that the work could not be efficiently carried on otherwise. 

The recommendation was approved. * 

Colonel Gastrcll suggested the discontinuance of the publication of 
the Meteorological Observations of the Surveyor General’s Office in the Pro¬ 
ceedings as Mr. Blanford would publish them in his Meteorological Reports. 

The decision of \.he question was postponed pending the publication of 
the rctvLms by Mr. Blanford. » 

Rehruary *7ih. Special Meeting. 

At this Meeting the draft of the New Museum Act was taken into 
consideration and was approved by the Council on behalf of the Society so 
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far as the interests of the Society wore concerned. The ‘Council also 
expressed their willingness to accept the sum proposed to be paid in lieuvof 
the accommodation in the Xcw Museum Building provided for the Society 
under the old Act. r ' 

February Ordinary Meeting. * 

In reply to a letter from Messrs. Triibner and C6. regarding the selling 
price of the Society’s Journal and Proceedings in Bngland it was ordered 
that the cost in Bnglaud of the Journal and Proceedings should be at 3s. 
and U<?;%espectivcly, with the addition of the average cost of posts^c to 
England, viz. :— Hd. for the Journal, 4id. for the Proceedings. 

On the report o£ the Natural History Secretary on the extra Nuuiber 
4, Part II of the Journal containing the late. Mr. Blyth’s Catalogues of 
Burmese Fauna, the Coudcil passed a special vote of thanks to Mr. Grote, 
liord Walden, Br. J. Anderson and Dr. G. E. Dobson, for their labours in 
connection with this work. 

March 2Srd. Special Meeting. 

On this occasion the whole of the Members of the Council present in 
Calcutta attended to consider the Draft Deed of Itclcase to be signed by 
the Council on the receipt of the sum of Ks. 1,50,000 from the Govcnmient 
of India in lieu of the accommodation in the New Museum. 

The Draft Deed was approved with certain exceptions which were 
afterwards altered by the Government Solicitor. 

Ma^h 30^/i. Ordinary Meeting. 

On this occasion also the Meeting was attended by all the Members of 
Council present in Calcutta, and the Deed of Bcloase was finally approved 
and duly executed by the Council on behalf of the ^ciety. 

^ The Secretary reported that Ks. *1,50,000 had been received from 
Qovernmeut and suggested that the whole sum should be invested at once, 
such sums as might be required for repairs could be sold out afterwards. 

, It was ordered that the Manager of the Bank of Bengid should bo 
asked to purchase Government securities for the whole sum to the best 
(uivantage. 

A letter was read from the Government of Bengal forwarding a letter, 
No. 405, dated 16th March, 1876, from the Goveriiment^of India, Homo 
Department,^requesting that the Catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. discovered in 
Bengal might be subnutted annually instead of quarterly. 

.Bead the Minutes of the Council on a letter from the Secretary to the 
Zoological Garden Committee, asking for pecuniary assistance from the 
Society and suggesting that the President of the Society should be a Mem¬ 
ber of the General Council of the Gardens, or that the Society should have 
the right to nominate such a member. 
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' It was ordered that the question be referred to the iFinance Committee 
mth a recommendation that Bs. 1,000 should be given to the Gardens, 
should the funds admit, irrespective of all questions of privileges to be 
accorded to the Society. , 

A proposal of the Secretary to employ extra clerks for indexing the 
records of the Society was sanctioned. 

* The recommdbdation of the Finance Committee d;hat the pay of the 
Duftry Bai)er Ali should bo increased to Bs. 12 per mensem was agreed to. 

Aj^ril 27th, Ordinary Meeting. 

i An exchange of the Society’s publications with those of the United 
States Geological Survey was sanctioned. 

Also with the Civic Museum of Natural History of Genoa. 

On an application from the Assistant Secretary for payment from the 
Conservation of Sanskrit MSS. Fund for work done on account of the Fund, 
it was ordered that the Government should be applied to for sanction to the 
payment of Bs. 150 yearly to the Assistant Secretary on the above account. 

A Sub>Committcc was appointed to take the necessary steps for obtain* 
ing a Memorial of Dr. T. Oldham, late President of the Society. 

Mr. F. Beaufort, C. S., having expressed his wish to withdraw from tho 
Society on leaving India after 37 years’ Membership, tho Council agreed 
as a special case, in consideration of the unusually long time Mr. Beaufort 
had been a Member of the Society, to continue to scud him the publications 
of the Society free of charge. 

Tho recommendation of the Finance Committee that tho consideration 
of the question of giving a donation of Bs. 1,000 to the Zoological Garden 
be deferred till it is known what the repairs of the Society's premises will 
cost, was approved, and the Secretary requested to inform the Honorary 
Secretary of the Zoological Garden Committee that the Council are unable 
to give a donation at present as great expense will have to bo incurred fo? 
tho repairs of the Society’s premises. • 

Messrs. B. Taylor and J. O’Kincaly were appointed Members of the 
Sub-Committbe on the Compounding Fee question in place of Messrs! 
Geoghegan and Schwendler who had left Calcutta. 

On thg recommendation of Mr. Blochmann it was ordered that the 
publications of the Society should bo supplied to M. Schefer who had been 
appointed to fill the Chair of Oriental Literature in the University of Paris 
held by the late M. Jules Mohl, an Honorary Member of the Society. 

June 2nd. Ordinary Meeting. 

Tho offer of Mr. W. Maegregor to present the Society with 100 copies 
of his pamphlet on the Prevention of Accidents from Lightning was 
accepted with thanks. 
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Several changca in the rules being suggested, the question of a reviled 
set of rules was referred to a Sub-Committee composed of 

Mr. W. T. Blanford. ' * Mr. H. Blochmann. 

Mr. J. O’Kinealy. f Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 

Mr. B. Taylor. Capt. J. Waterhouso. 

Mr. Blochmann*s request to be allowed to send^ Arabic MS. No. 444 to 
Dr. Goejo of Leyden for use in the preparation of the new edition of.TabSri 
was sanctioned on the condition that it should bo returned within six 
montbfl after date of receipt. 

Ke exchange of the Society's publications with those of the Frankfort^ 

Natural History Society was sanctioned. 

> 

' 30M June. Ordinary Meeting. 

Bead a letter, No. dated , from the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Home Department, requesting that the annual Catalogue of 
Sanskrit hKS., ordered in the Home Department Circular dated 10th March 
last, should in future be prepared for the calendar and not for the oiBcial 
year. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the salary of 
Pandit Prem Chand Chaudari was increased from Es. 30 to 40 per 
mensem, and that of Sibu, sweeper from Bs. 5-8 to 7 per mensem. 

Mr. Blochmann's request to publish an extra number of the .Toumal 
Part I. containing extracts from the Survey and other Government rcjmrts 
was sanctioned. 

July ^ik. Special Meeting. 

The Council met to consider the Beport of the Sub-Committee on the 
repairs required to the Society's House. 

The re}x>rt of the Committee was adopted mth a few alterations, and 
it was agreed that the work should be entrusted to Messrs. Mackintosh 
Bur& and Co. and put in hand at once. 

The question of new godowns, shops and railing was deferred. 

• • 

July 2^ih. Ordinary Meeting. 

A letter from Mr. E. S. Brough suggesting the omission of the word 
‘ Troy’ after ‘ grmns' in the Meteorological Reports, published with the 
Society’s^oceedings, was referred to the Surveyor Genbral. 

Bead a letter, No. dated , from the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Homo Department, sanctioning, in reply the Society's 
letter No. 274, dated 5th May, ISfS, the transfer from the purchase to the 
establishment grant for the conservation of Sanskrit MSS. Fimd of Bs. 150 
to be paid yearly to the Assistant Secretary of the Society. 
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~ Bead fcbe minutes of the Council on the new estimates and plans 
furnished by Messrs. Mackintosh, Bum and Co. for the repairs and altera¬ 
tions of the Society’s premises. " • ^ 

It was agreed that the whole of th^ interior alterations and new 
portico be sanctioned and that the question of tho new railing, entrance 
gate, durwan’s lodge, godowns and shops be referred to the Society at 

July 2dth. AdjoumeJ Meeting, 

The Finance Committee’s recommendation that*Babu Bii^nath 
> Bysack, Cashier, should be permitted to resign and that his son Kedamath 
Bysack should be appointed in his place, the now arrangement'beings tried 
for six months before being made pennanciit, was sanctioned. 

The suggestion of tho Secretary that an exchange of publications 
with the Imi>erial Geographical Society of St. Petersburgh should be 
sought, was agreed to. 

The Natural History Secretary reported the following resolution of a 
Meeting of the Natural History Committee held on the 27th July: 

** That the Council of tho Asiatic Society bo asked to address the 
Government on the subject of Deep Sea Dredging Operations, to point out 
that as the Dredging Committee, referred to in the letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, No. 225 dated 26th March, 1872, has not been appointed, 
the Council would recall to the memory of the Government the previous 
correspondence, uige that the vessel now being built for the Marine Surveys 
may be properly equipped and fitted for Deep Sea Dredging, and that advan¬ 
tage be taken of the return into store of the ^ Challenger’ equipment to 
apply for a portion of the sounding lines and a})paratu8 and dredging gear. 

The Natural History Secretary was ordered to draw up a letter for 
submission to Government. 

Sept&mher Ordinary Meeting. 

# 

Bead a letter from the Surveyor General stating that in future the 
word * Troy’ wordd be omitted after ‘ Grains’ in the tables of Meteorological 
Observations issued from his office. 

Estimates were presented from Mr. G. G. Palmer for cleaning and * 
restoring tho pictures belonging to the Society, and from Mr. Garrick and 
Babu Nobin Chunder Dutt for regilding and repairing the frame* Captain 
Waterhouse and Dr. Waller were asked to make the best arrangement pos¬ 
sible for the doj^ up of the pictures and frames. 

A proposal of the Secretary that Dr. Oldham should receive the publi¬ 
cations of the Society gratis in consideration of his services to the Society, 
was agreed to. 
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November ^rd. Ordinary Meeting. 

An offer of Professor £. Cowell of Cambridge to publish a translation 
of the Sutras of Sdndilya in the liibliotheca Indica Scries was accepted with 
thanks. • 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson having called the attention of the Council to the 
neglected state of the MSS. collected by him in Nepaul^ during 1824 aqd 
1827, and suggeste<fthat a catalogue msonne should 1^0 made of .them, Dr. 
Bajcndralala Mitra proposed the immediate employment of a pundit on 
Bs. 30 x)er mensem for the compilation of such a catalogue. 

It was ordered that a grant of Its. 300 should be made to Dr. Mitra for 
the c^aloguing of these MSS., leaving all arrangements to him. 

Bead a letter from the Secretary to the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
forwarding a copy of an order of the Trustees to the effect that they agree 
to accept as correct the lists of the collections made over to them by the 
Asiatic Society os contained in the catalogues made in 1866 by Dr. Stoliezka 
and Mr. Ball. 

It was ordered that the Trustees be informed that the Society agrees 
to accept the lists as proposed, and th.at they be asked to return the So¬ 
ciety’s copy of the lists duly signed by the Trustees. 

November ZOth. Ordinary Meeting. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s proposal tliat Professor Bala Sastri should 
receive the Notices of Sanskrit MSS. in place of the late Pandit Itajaram, 
was sanctioned. 

The Secretary was authorised to purchase furniture for the reading 
room and to proceed with the immediate erection of the new range of 
godowns. 

December Sth. Special Meeting. 

JThis meeting was hold to consider Major Godwin-Austen’s proposal 
that.the Society should give a grant-in-aid to a Zoological Exploration of 
Tenasserim by Mr. Ossian Limborg—the results of the exploration being 
published in the Society’s Journal. 

The Council ordered that a sum of Rs. 500, including the unexpended 
balance of the Rs. 300 granted to the Earth Current Committee, should be 
placed at the disposal of the promoters of the Tcnasscrin:^ Zoological Explo¬ 
ration. * , 

On the motion of the CnAiBMAjf the Report was unanimously adopted. 

Colonel Tittiilhee said—He hoped ho might congratulate the Society 
on the state of its affairs as represented in the report the meeting had just 
heard read. It was highly satisfactory to find that the finances were in 
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Bilch a flourishing condition, and that Ihe arrangements with the OoTem- 
ment in regard to the Imperial Museum had been brought to the conclusion 
represented, by which the Society now^enjoyed the comfort and advantage 
of the greatly improved and renovated building they were at present occupy¬ 
ing with a certain fixed income accruing from the funded property. 

For this state of things the Society was doubtless indebted to the care- 
?fal ajid watchful*ma9agement of the Council and its ^office-bearers, which 
had been Very conspicuous during the year under review. 

To the Joint Secretaries, he considered they were specially indebted 
for the able and indefatigable manner in which the business of the Society 
had been carried out, as well as for the regularity of the appearance of tho 
Journal and Proceedings. In the Philological Department, tho report just 
. read spoke volumes of the valuable labours of Mr. Blochmann. The Natural 
History section had been well cared for by Mr. Wood-Mason, whilst in the 
general department tho energy and good management of Captain Water- 
house, especially in all the arrangements connected with the repairs and 
alterations of the premises entitled him to their special thanks. The good 
services of Captain Waterhouse to tho Society were very marked. He 
therefore proposed that the cordial thanks of tho Meeting be passed to the 
Secretaries and Treasurer for their continued useful and valuable services to 
the Society, which he had great satisfaction in bringing to their notice. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Scrutineers reported the election of Officers and Members of Coun¬ 
cil for 1877 as follows: 

The Hon. Sir E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I. 

Dr. liajendralala Miti*a, Rai Bahadur. 

Col. H. h. Thuillier, R. A., C. S. I. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

H. Blochmann, Esq., M. A. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

H. B. Mcdlicott, Esq. 

Tho Hon. Sir E. C. Baylcy, K. C. S. I. 

Dr. Kajcndralala Mitra, Bai Bahidur. 

Col. H. L. Thuillier, R. A., C. S. I. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

H. Blochmann, £8(1., M. A. 

Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

J. Woo^-Mason, Esq. 

Dr. T. R. Lewis. 

J. O’Kinealy, Esq., C. S. 


1 


President, 

Vice-Presidents, 


Secretaries and Trea¬ 


surer, 


Members of Council, 
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Cabu Frann&tb Pandit, M. A.' 

Dr. W. K. WaUer. 

Dr. D. B. Smith. 

H. B.TModlicott, Esq. 

T. S. Isaac, Esq. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

The following gentlemen were elected to audit tte Annual •Accounts 
for 1870. 

B. Tajlor, Esq., C. S.* and Major II. H. Godwin-Auston. 


The fhccting was then resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Meeting. 

Col. H. L. Thuillieb, C. S. I., Viqe-Presidcnt, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From Dr. W. K. Waller, a copy of “ Studies in Ancient His¬ 
tory,” comprising a reprint of “Primitive Marriage,” by J. F. Mc.- 
Lennan, LL. D. 

2. From the Author, a copy of ‘ La languo ct la litterature Ilindou- 
stanie en 1876’, by M. Garcin du Tassy. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet¬ 
ing, were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members— 

- Mr. William Crooke, C. S.; Cajitain G. F. L. Marshall, P. H. D. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meeting— 

Mr. Bazett Wetenhall Colvin, C. S., proposed by the Hon. Sir 
E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I., seconded by Col. H. L. ThuilUcr, C. S. I. 

* Rev. A, G. Medlycott, proposed by Dr. E. W. Chambers, seconded by 
Mr. Al<&. Wilson. 

• Mr. C. B. P. Gordon and Capt. T. Deane have intimated their desire 
to withdraw from the Society. 

• The Chaiuman announced to the Meeting that the New. Museum 
Act had received the Viceroy’s assent. The only point affecting the Society 
was the allotment of five, instead of four. Trustees to represent the interests 
of the Society. 


* As Mr. Taylor was unahlo to undortake the task of auditing the accounts 
Mr. Waldie kindly did%o in his place. 


-Members of OounciL 
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The foUowiog is the Act:— 

ACT NO. XXII OF 1876. 


Passed bt the Gotebhob General of India in Cottnctl. 

(Received the assent of the Governor General on the 17M of 

December 1876.) 

%ii to provide for* the management of the Public ^Museum at Calcutta. 

WHEREAS, by Act No. XVII of 1866, reciting that it was expedient 
to provide for establishment of a Public Museum at Calcutta, to be called* 
the Indian Museum, it was enacted that the Governor General in Council 
should cause to be erected at the expense of the Government of India a 
suitable building in Calcutta, to be devoted in part to collections illustra¬ 
tive of Indian Archaeology and of the several branches of Naturid History, 
in part to the preservation and exhibition of other objects of interest, 
whether historical, physical or economical, in part to the records and offices 
of the Geological Survey of India, and in part to the fit accommodation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the reception of their library, manuscripts, 
maps, coins, busts, pictures, engVavings and other property ; and it was also 
enacted that tho Government of India should keep the said building in 
repair and pay and defray the salaries, allowances and pensions of the 
officers and servants, and all other expenses connected with the said Mu¬ 
seum ; and by tho Act now in recital certain officials and other persons 
therein mentioned or referred to, to the number of thirteen, and their suc¬ 
cessors, were constituted a Body Corporate by the name of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum, and the said Trustees were empowered to receive be¬ 
quests, donations and subscriptions, and to deal with the same in the manner 
therein mentioned for the purposes of their trusts therein mentioned j and 
it was also enacted that the said Trustees should have the exclusive posses¬ 
sion, occupation and control, for tho purposes of such trusts, of tho ^id 
building, other than those portions thereof which, upon its completion, 
should be set apart by the said Trustees for the records and offices of the 
said Geological Survey and for the accommodation of the said Asiatic 
Society and the reception of their library, manuscripts, maps, coins, busts, 
pictures, engravings and other property ; and it was also enacted that all 
officers and servants, salaried or otherwise, employed in the care or manage¬ 
ment of the trust-property, should be appointed, and might be removed or 
suspended, by the said Trustees, subject to such regulations add conditions 
as the said Trustees should think proper; and it was also enacted that the 
Council of the said Asiatic Society should cause the collections belonging 
to such Society, and illustrative of Indian Archseology and the several 
branches of Natural History, and all additions that might be made thereto, 
to be removed to and deposited in the said building at the expense of the 
Government of India as soon as the same should be completed so far as to be 
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in-a condition to receive the said collections, and that an inventory of the 
articles in such collections should be made by the said Society, one copy 
whereof was to be signed by the said .Trustees and kept by the said Society, 
and another copy was to bo signed by the said Society and kept by the said 
Trustees, and that the said Society should continue to have the same ex¬ 
clusive property in and control over their said library, manuscripts, maps, 
coins, busts, 2 )ictur^ and engravings which they then possessed, and that 
the Council of the said Society should have the exclusive posscssioh, occupa- 
• tion and control, for the purposes of the said Society, of those portions of 
the said building which should be set apart for the accommodation of the 
said Society and the reception of their library and other property therein, 
before mentioned; 

And whereas the Government of India has caused the said building to 
be erected, and the Council of j^he said Society has caused the said collec¬ 
tions belonging to the same Society to be removed to and deposited in the 
said building at the expense of the Government of India; and an inventory 
of the articles in such collections has been made by the said Society, one 
copy whereof has been signed by the said Trustees and delivered to the 
said Society, and another copy has been signed by the Council of the said 
Society and delivered to the said Trustees ; 

And whereas tlie said Trustees have, in pursuance of the said Act, sot 
apart ccrtiiin portions of the said building for the said records and offices 
of the Geological Survey of India ; 

And whereas, in consideration of a sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand rupees paid to them by the Government of India, the Council of 
the said Society has relinquished the exclusive possession, occupation and 
control secured to them by the said Act, of the portions of the said buil¬ 
ding which, under the said Act, were to be set apart for the accommodation 
of the said Society and the reception of their said Library and other pro- 
peS:y;^ 

And whereas it is expedient to alter the constitution of the said Body 
Coj^rate and to amend the law relating to the appointment and salaries of 
the said officers: 

And whereas under the circumstances aforesaid it is expedient to re¬ 
peal the said Act, and to re-enact it with the modifications hereinafter 
appearing; It is hereby enacted as follows:— 

• Preliminary. 

1. This Act may be called “ The Indian Museum Act, 1876.” 

2. Act No. XVII of 1866 (to provide for the esta^lislimcnt of a 
Public Museum at Calcutta) shall be repealed. But all persons nominated 
-under the said Act as Trustees of the Indian Museum, and xU. officers and 
sevHnts appointed under the same Act and now holding office, shall be 

, deemed to have been respectively nominated and appointed under this Act. 
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Ificorporation of the Trmteea, 

3. The Trustees o£ the said Indian Museum shall be— 

such Secretary to the QoVemntent of India as the Qoresnor General 
in Council froto time to time directs in thi^ behalf, 
the Accountant General, 

^ five other ^rsona to bo nominated by the Goremor General of India 
in Council, • • 

the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and four other Mem> 
bers of the Council of the said Society for the time being, to be nominated 
by the Council of the said Society, 

the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
three other persons to be elected by the Trustees for the time being 
and appointed under their common seal; 

and such Trustees and their successors shall, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained, be and are hereby constituted a Body Corporate by 
thb name of the Trustees of the Indian Museum,*’ and shall have a com¬ 
mon seal, and by such name shall have perpetual succession; and all the 
powers of the said Corporation may be exercised so long and so often as 
there shall exist seven Members thereof. 

4. The persons for the time being holding the offices respectively 
mentioned in section three shall be cx officio Members of the said Body 
Corporate, and shall cease to bo such Members respectively upon ceasing to 
hold the said offices rcsjwctively : 

Provided that, wlienevcr the said Secretary to the Government of 
India, Accountant General or Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India is also the President of the said Society, the Council of the said 
Society may nominate any other person, being a Member of the said So¬ 
ciety, to be a Trustee under this Act so long as such presidency is held by 
the said Secretary, Accountant General or Superintendent. • 

5. If any of the said Trustees for the time being dies or k absent 
from India for more than twelve consecutive months, or desires to bo dis¬ 
charged, or refuses or becomes incapable to act, or not having been arf ex 
officio Member of the said Body Corporate becomes such, or if any of the 
Trustees to be nominated by the Council of the said Society ceases to be a 
Member of such Council, then and in every such case the authority which 
appoints the T>usteo so dying, being absent from India, desirijig to be dis¬ 
charged, refusing or becoming incapable to act, or becoming an ex officio 
Member as aforesaid, «r ceasing to be such Member of Coimcil as aforesaid, 
may appoint *a new Trustee in bis place according to the'provisions of 
section throe, 

and every Trustee so appointed shall thereupon become and be a Mem¬ 
ber of the said Body Corporate as fully and effectually as if he had men 
hereby constituted a Trustee. . 
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I^owers of the Trustees. 

6. It ehall be lawful for the said Trustees (a) to receive bequests, 

donations ai^ subscriptions of land, buildiitgs, money and any such objects 
of interest as aforesaid, and (d) l^o hold the same and to lay out such money 
for tho mmntenance, improvement and enlargement of the collections depo¬ 
sited in, presented to, or purchased for, the said Indian Museum, and other¬ 
wise for tho purposes of tho same Museum ; • * , 

and all such collections shall become the property of the said Trustees 
for tho purposes of their trusts herein mentioned ; 

and tho said Trustees shall have the exclusive possession, occupation 
and control, for the purposes of such trusts, of the whole of tho said buil¬ 
ding, other than those portions thereof which have been set apart by the 
said Trustees for the records and offices of the Geological Survey of India. 

7. The said Trustees may from time to time make bye-laws consis¬ 
tent with this Act— 

(a) for the management of the saM Museum j • 

(ft) for the summoning, holding and adjournment of general and 
special meetings of the stiid Trustees ; 

(c) for securing their attendance at such meetings ; 

(d) for tho provision and keeping of minute-books iind account- 
books ; 

(<?) for tho compiling of catalogues, and 

(y) for all other purposes necessary for the execution of their trusts. 

8. Subject to such regulations and conditions as the Trustees think 
fit, they shall appoint, and may remove or suspend, all officers and servants, 
salaried or otherwise, employed in the care or management of tho trust- 
property ; provided— 

(a) that no officer be appointed without the approval of tho Oover- 
nor^General in Council if such officer be, at tho date of his appoiiitmont, in 
India, or without the approval of tho Secretary of State for India in Coun¬ 
cil if such officer be not then in India; 

, (ft) that no new office be created, and no salaries of officers ^ altered, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council. 

^ 9* Tho said Trustees may from time to time order any duplicates of 

printed books, medals, coins, specimens of Natural History or other curio¬ 
sities deposited in the Indian Museum to be exchanged for manuscripts, 
books or other objects of interest, or direct any such duplicates to be sold 
and the money to arise from such sale to bo laid 9 ut in tho purchase of 
manuscripts, books, maps, medals, coins, specimens of Natuhvl History or 
other curiosities that may be proper for the said Museum. 

10. At all meetings of the said Trustees three shall be a quorum for 
the transaction of business and for the exercise of any of the powers con- 
^ ferred upon them by this Act. 
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DuHet qf ike Tnteteee, 

11. The said Trustees aKall furnish to the Oovemment of India, on 
or before the first daj^ of Bec^berin each year, a report of ^ir several 
proceedings for the past twelve months, an^ further shall furnish, on or be¬ 
fore the same day in each year, to such Auditor as the CK>vemor General in 
Council appoints in tips behalf, accounts of all moneys expended by the Trus- 
teesaduring the past*twclve months, supported by thesieccssary vouchers. 

The said Trustees shall cause such report and accounts to be annually 
published for general information. 

12. The said Trustees shall cause every article in the said collections 
belonging to the Asiatic Society, ^nd all additions that may hereafter be 
made thereto otherwise than by purchase under section six, to be marked 
and numbered, and (subject to the provisions contained in sections nine and 
fifteen) to be kept and preserved in the said Indian Museum with such 
marks and numbers ; and an inventory of such additions shall be made by 
thd said Society, one copy whereof shall be signed by the said Trustees and 
delivered to the said Society, and another copy shall be signed by the Coun¬ 
cil of the said Society and delivered to the said Trustees, and shall be kept 
by them along with the inventory already delivered to the said Trustees as 
aforesaid. 

13. All objects taken in exchange under section nine for, and all 
moneys payable on sale under the same section of, any of such articles, shall 
be held on trusts and subject to powers and declarations corresponding as 
nearly as may be with the trusts, powers and declarations by this Act 
limited and declared concerning the same articles. 

Miscellaneoue. 

14. All officers and servants appointed under this Act shall be con¬ 
sidered public servants within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code; and 
so far as regards their salaries, allowances and pensions and their leaver of 
absence from duty, they shall be subject to the rules for the timg being 
applicable to uncovenanted civil servants of the Government of India. 

15. In the event of the trust hereby constituted being determined, 
all collections then in the said Indian Museum, other than those next here¬ 
inafter mentioned, shall become the property of tho Government of India^ 
and the collections and additions mentioned in section twelve shall become 
the property of the said Society or their assigns. 

The Ohaibmait laid before the Meeting the following Circular received 
from the Boyak Academy of Sciences of Turin regarding the establishment of 
the Bressa Prize, which would be of interest to the Members of the Society. 

The Bbessa Paize. 

The last Will and Testament of Cesabe Alesbanhbo Bbebsa, Doctor 
in Medicine and Surgery, signed the 4th September, 1835, contains the . 
following clause: 
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The Sreesa Prize. 

“ I leave all my property present and future, after paying certain 
legacies, to tiie Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin. The Academy may 
be represen^d by its Secrotiury, or by an attorney elected for that purpose 
by the resident members. , • 

“ On the decease of Signora Claudia Amata Dup^ch4, who has a life 
interest in all my possessions, the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin 
■will immediately enter in pos.sossion of everything, and hnay seU ground 
property, put capital out to interest, in any and whatever w’ay it may find 
most profitable, and with the interest of this property a biennial prize is to 
be established, which will bo adjudged in the following manner, viz. :— 

“ The net interest of the first tw^ years to be given in premium to 
that person of whatever nation or country he be, who shall have, dui'ing the 
previous four years, made the most important discovery, or published the 
most valuable work on Natural and experimental Philosophy, Natural His¬ 
tory, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physiology and Pathology, as well as Geo¬ 
logy, History, Geography and Statistics.* • 

“ The not interest of the following two years to bo given only to an 
Italian, who, by judgment of the above named Academy of Turin, shall 
have made the most important discovery, or have published the most im¬ 
portant work, on any of the above mentioned sciences. 

“ The prize will continue to be distributed in the same order.** 

While fully aware of the great responsibility which rests on it, in 
being called to judge the productions of human intellect in a sphere so vast 
as to comprise nearly -all the positive sciences, the Academy has accepted 
the task, with the intention of fulfilling to the utmost the generous wishes 
of the testator with regard to the promotion and advancement of Science. 

The Bressa legacy remained free from all claims until the month of 
July 187C, consequently the first biennial term mentioned in the will, will 
intrude the years 1877—1878. 

Tl^jO first prize will bo given in the year 1879 to that person, of what¬ 
ever nation or country he be, who shall have, during the four j)rcvious 
years, made the most important and useful discovery, or published the most 
eolebrated work, on any of the above-mentioned sciences. 

, The value of the first prize amounts to 12,000 Italian Lire.* 

In accordance with the spirit of Dr. Brc8sa*s will, the Acaidemy will 
choose the best work or discovery, whether, or not, it be presented by the 
Author. 

The prize in no case will be given to any of thei National members of 
the Academy of Turin, resident and non-resident. • 

In the year 1881 the second Bressa Prize will he given for the prece- 

* The Italian lira appears to vary in value from to —the above sum 

would therefi>re be between £370 and £400.— Ed. 
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ding quadriennial term 1877^1880, according to the aboYO rules, except that ’ 
in obedience to the testator^s wishes it can only be conferred on an Italian. 

And BO on, every four years there will be a Bressa Frvo for com¬ 
petition among scientific men of any part of. the world, and every four years 
a Bressa Prize, which can be competed for by Italians only. 

Turin, December 7th, 1876. 

* • The Treeident of the R. Academy 

Fedebioo Sclofis. 

The Secretary of the Class The Secretary of the Class 

of Physical and Mathematical of Morale Historical and Philological 

Sciences. * Sciences^ 

Ascakio Sobbebo. Qabpebs Gobbesio. 

Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited a specimen of a Newt, which he bad de¬ 
tected in a small collection of insects and other objects recently made by 
Colonel G. B. Mainwaring in the J^arjiling hills and said:—The specimen 
is in the highest degree interesting not only as being the first example of 
Tailed Amphibian that has over been found in India, but also as being an 
individual of the remarkable species described by Dr. J. Anderson (P. Z. S. 
1871, p. 423) from specimens obtained by him around the little Chinese 
town of Nantin and in various other parts of the same region. Tylototriton 
verrucosus^ as the animal has been called by Dr. Anderson, lives, in 
Western China, in flooded rice-fields, but in Sikkim, according to Colonel 
Mainwaring, in damp situations amongst decaying leaves and sticks. There 
is, however, nothing remarkable in this difference of habit, for the common 
eft of Europe is not unfrequcntly to be found on dry land at some 
distance from water under logs of wood, there being no necessity for the 
Urodclous Amphibia, after they have passed through that stage of their 
existence during which they are provided with external gills for aquatic 
respiration, to keep to the ^vatcr. The entire order of Tailed Ampfiibia 
is confined to the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere,* but two 
species have already been described from countries the fauna of which is 
largely livened by Indo-Malayan forms, Cynops chinensis having been 
recorded from near Ningpo and Plethodan persimilis from Siam. This 
occurrence of a newt within the limits of the Oriental region is far frotn 
being without a parallel in other groups of animals also; Nectogale {vide 
W. T. Blanfofd, P. A. S. B., 1876, p. ), Anurosorex^ probably also 
OrossopWf and a host* of animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, extending 
still further ^uth\fards, being only to be looked upon as stragglers from 
the Paheorctic region, or as outposts of it, to use the happy phrase of Dr. 
Gunther. The only other form of newt at all resembling T. verrucosus, 
in which homy matter accumulated at the points where the ends of the ribs 
project against the external integument forms on each side of the middle 
line of the body along the upper side of the flanks a conspicuous row of great 
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rough homy tubercles, is "PleuTodelea^ in which these bosses are sometimes 
so Ijighly dovciopod as to have given rise to the incorrect notion that the 
ends of the;ribs projected free through the'skin. 

_ # 

The following papers were foad:— 

1 . — Rough Notes on some Ancient Sculptwnngs on Rocks in Kamdouy simU 

iar to those found on Monoliths and Rocks in RurO^e.—wRg H. RrvETX-* 

Caenac, C. S. * • * 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. llivott-Camac describes the “ cup-marks** observed by him on a 
rock about 2-^ miles south of Dwara-TIatli, and 12 miles north of lianikhet 
in Kamjlon, which resemble the cup-marks on the tumuli of Central India, 
noticed by him in the Proceedings for February, 1870, and those described 
by the late Sir James Simpson in his ‘ Archaic Sculpturings*. Near tho 
rock is a Mahadeo Temple, known as the * Chaiideshwar Shrine*. 

The cup-marks themselves arc of two types, Jlrsty holes scooped out 
on tho face of the rock, varying in size from C inches to I J- in. in diameter ; 
secondlify ‘ riuged cups*, each cuj) being surrounded by an incised ring. The 
latter marks, therefore, arc hut horizontal sections of the lingain phiccd on 
the goniy and are tlius ultimately connected with Mahadeo worship. 

Though Sir J. Simpson summarily dismis.scs the theory of tho cup- 
marks having reference to lingam worship, Mr. Iiivctt-Camac adduces strik¬ 
ing 2 )roofs of the correctness of this view, which is moreover coufiruied by 
the sketches accojni)anying tho paper. 

Mr. Uivott-Carnac ho 2 )C 8 to trace tho rocks with their markings ** from 
Madras through Central India and the Himalaya, and thus on through Cen¬ 
tral Asia to the Crimea and South Eastern Kuroj>c, and from thence to our 
own Islands, And if tliis is done, then there would seem to exist a suffi¬ 
ciently distinct tracing of the routes ado 2 )tcd by the tribe, one section of 
which went west, the other south, at a |)criod of which there is hut a faint 
liistorical record save on rough stones and temples with their markings of a 
type which arc conimouTto l)oth Kurojx; and India.*’ 

*Tho paper conclude.s with interesting references to this subject from 
Madras and home 2 )apcr 8 . 

• It will be printed in No. I, Pt. I, for 1877. 

2. — On the Final Stage in the Development of the Organs^ of Flight in 

the IIomomo}'phic Insecta, Bg J. Wood-Mason. 

(Abstract). • 

** La dcmi&ro muo dcvoloppo subitemont les organos du vol dans tifiitu lour ctun- 
due par ime transformation vinimont morvoilleuso ot encore iiiexp]iqu6o, ear on no 
comprond pas comment des organos aussi voluminouz pouvent 6tro nmformds dans Ics 
petites gatnos oU ils se formemt pendant la p^riode denymphe.*' Db Savbsfrk, Mistion 
ScientiJIque au Mexigtte et dana VAmMqtte Cmiralcy Recherchea Zoologiquea^ Vl^ 2\{rtie, 

Is Sect.f £*tudea sur lea OrlhopCcres, 1872, p, 224. 
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« When an insect quits the egg it has no wings nor the slightest rudi¬ 
ments of such, these making their iirst appoamnee at one of the earlier 
changes of skin as slight prolongations of tlic posterior angles o| the dorsal 
arcs of the two hindermost divisions of tho^thorax, the mesothorax and the 
metathorax. These prolongations oro so many duplicatiircs or flattened 
eYolutions of the integument, the chitinous membrane th^t covers them 
* aboye and below* and on the edges being in direct continuity with that which 
covers the insect^s body,—being, in fact, part of it,—and the intermediate 
cellular layer which produces this chitinous membrane being similarly conti¬ 
nuous with that which underlies the skin of the rest of the insect’s body. 
Tiioy increase in she slightly at each successive moult, soon acquiring a de¬ 
finite triangular foim and the principal nervup dividing the wing into its 
two principal are®; but wlatively to the future wings they are small and 
iusiguiticant even at the last moult, at which the organs of flight are sudden¬ 
ly developed to their fullest extent. If a wing-rudiment bo examined just 
prior to a moult, it is found that its external chitinous covering has separated 
o;ff so as to be easily detachable from a new wing-rudiment that has formed 
beneath it; and that the new wing-rudiment itself lies quite flat within its 
sheath, as the portion of the chitinous external layer which covers it may be 
called after its detachment. The new wing-rudiments arc found to lie simi¬ 
larly flat within their sheaths at every change of skin doAvn to and including 
the hist but one, into the interval between which and the hist it is that 
the growth of the wings from small and inslgnincant rudiments to their 
full extent is compressed. The 2 )enultiniatc change of skin accomplished, 
new wing-rudiments arc produced in due course from the cellular layer, 
aud, at the time when their sheaths first become detachable from them, 
they, like all their predecessors, lie extended quite Hat within these sheaths ; 
but the detachment of these is no sooner accomplished than they commence 
to grow with great rapidity. The first outward and visible signs of.tbo 
growth that now ensues are the thickening of the prolongations (which 
up to this time were thin plates with thin and sharp edges closely 
embracing the insect’s body, but which now become biconvex 

masses with thick and blunt edges standing out from it) and the 
gradual obliteration of the principal nervure. The walls of the sheaths 
soon become distended to such a high degree of tenuity and consequent 
transparency upder the enormous pressure put upon them from within by 
the rapidly growing wii^s, that it is possible to see, even without dissection, 
the manner in w'hich those are forced to arrange themselves in so limited 
a space: it bo seen that the wings have thrown themselves into a 
multiplicity of closely-packcd transverse folds representing increments of 
growth in length and that these again have disposed themselves, in groups, 
in wavy (longitudinal) folds representing growth in breadth; so that 
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the wings {Waited ood foMed up in this oomplex manner present a superficial 
resemblance to the sar&me of a,much convoltited brain or to a portion of a 
transTerse sMtion of a Labyrinthodont tooth. This mode of ^relopment' 
of the wings obtains in all Ortho|>terous iuseota, upon larva ef which these 
observations are mainly based; at least in some Keuroptera (Thmet) ; 
and probably universally in the groups which Westwood-long ago coUee- 
tively termed the Hoipomorphic Insecta.*’ 

8.—Xfttf of ike Mollugea collected hy X>r. J* Andereon, in Twnan and "Up¬ 
per Bwrmah, with degeripiione of ike new By 0 *. Netill, 

C. hi* z. s. 

This paper will be prinflfi in the Journal, Ft. II, No. 1, for the cur¬ 
rent year. 

4. —Liet qfthe Mollugea collected hy ike late Dr. StoliezJea when attacked 

to the Emhagey under Sir B. JSk)'^gyth in Yarkand and Ladahy with 
degcripiiong of the new species. By G. Nevill, C. M. Z. S. 

This paper will be printed in Journal Part II, No. 1, for the current 

year. 

5. *~0a a ease qf Lightning; with an Evolution of the potential and 
quantity of the Discharge in Absolute Measure.—Bg B. S. Bboi70H. 

The S. W. monsoon of 1871 may he considered to have been charac> 
terized in the neighbourhood of Calcutta no less by its copious and pro¬ 
tracted rainfall than by the violence and frequency of its thunderstorms. 
During the progress of one of these storms in the early part of the mon¬ 
soon, one of the trees standing near the gate of the compound of the 
building, then occupied by the Sadr Diw&ni Adalat, and now used as the 
European Military Hospital, in Lower Circular Boad, was struck by light¬ 
ning. The branches of this tree overhung the wires of the Telegraph line, 
from wluch they were only about a foot distant. The discharge passed from 
the ^tree to the wires (of which there are four), broke fourteen Rouble cup 
porcelain insulators, and passed to earth through the iron standards on which 
tlM wires are supported. 

The one ends of all the four wires were connected to earth * through 
instruments in the Calcutta Telegraph Office, at a distance about 5-^ miles 
from the loca£dty of the accident. The other ends were connected as follows 
to earth through instruments: the first at the Telegraph Workshops, a 
distance of less than ^ mila * the second at the Lieutenant-Gcwemor’s resi- 
da^ce, less than k mile; the third at Atchipur, less than 14 mUes; and 
;the fourth at Diamond Harbour, less than 25 miles. At the moment of the 
liiobMge nothing extraordinary was noticed at any of these offices. 
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tb U often fiu too gene^y jtMad in text-booki thnt Hgiitdag i»v^«, 
riably foUow» the besti eonduetor to earth. ^'l%ia statametit ia 
the beat; end ia abaolntely tmtrao if the vord ** eonduetor*' b^employed 
in the aenae to Which it is usually restricted ^ electrical In this 

Instaaoe, for example, we find that the lightning broke 14 insolators, each 
haring probably an electrical resistance of several thousand megohms, is 
^referpnce to traversing a wire resistance of not more than 500 ohms to 
earth through the receiving instrument in the Telegraph workshops. The 
tniters appear to overlook the fact (experimentallj illustrated long ago hf 
Faraday) that there is exerted a mechanical stress proportional to the 
square of the potential tending to produce disruptive discharge, as well aa 
an electromotive force proportional to the simpie potential tending to pro- 
dace a conductive discharge. Thus the discharge may occur either along 
a path of minimum mechanical resistance or along a path of minim^im 
electrical resistance. Which form of discharge will occur in any particular 
iostaaice depends of course on the Special circumstances of the case ; but, 
generally speaking, as the potential increases the tendency naturally is 
(cat. par.) for the disruptive to predominate over the conductive. In the 
case of lightning the potential is so great, that for any form of ** lightning- 
protector” to be efficient, the conductive facilities offered must be corre¬ 
spondingly great, that is, the protector must offer no sensible resistance to 
earth, otherwise a disruptive discliarge may take place from the protector 
itself, which imder these circumstances becomes merely a source of danger.* 
This tendency to disruptive discharge is taken advantage of to protect 
Telegraph instruments from lightning. An earth wire is brought very near 
to the line wire, from which it is insulated by only a very thin stratum of 
air: when the potential of the line wire rises abnormally, a disruptive dis¬ 
charge takes place at this point and the receiving instrument is thus saved. 

1 have twice lately seen it stated that Sir W. Thomson found that the 
resistance of air to disruptive discharge decreased as the thickness pf the 

• It is very necessary ihoroforo that all systems of lightning.protectors should be 
tested for resiftanco from time to timo. Mr. Srhwendlcr's method of quantiiatiTeV 
testing ** earths” has already been described boforo the Society. (Journal A. S. of 
Bengal, Fart 11, VoL XL, 1871). In this method two temporary auxiliary earths are < 
required. the resistance of tho lightning discharger earth Xf asd that of 

the auxiliary earths^ respectively y and s, the threo resistances x + fma^x + § 
mi h and ff + • s s are measured by any accurate metib.od most convlnient (s. y, 
'WheatBtone*8 Bridge, Difforential Galvanometer, Tangent or Sine Qalvanometeor, ko. 
or even an empiricqUy calfbrated galvanoscope) the mean of positive and negative 
readings bring takin to eliminate any natural s. h. p. between the earths. From the 
» results thus ohtainod the unknown resistance x can be orioulated by the formula 




X 
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stratum increased; and a French writer has referred Ihe possibility of the 
occurrence of lightning discharges several kilometres in length to this 
cause. W. Thomson’s earlier experiments certainly shewed this unex* 
pected result, probably due to the minute distances at which he was opera- 
* ting, but a later series of experiments, made at larger distances, shewed this 
result in a much less marked degree ; and Sir W. Thomson himself says, 
** It seems most probable that at still greater distanced the electroijnotive 
force wiU be found to be sensibly constant, as it was certainly expected to 
be at all distances*.” 

Another assertion of the text-books is that the metallic rods now 
employed as lightning-protectors on buildings do not attract” lightning. 
This statement is literally true, according to the meaning of the word 
** attract”, but is untrue in effect. For such a rod-lightning-protector 
determines a line of maximum induction, and a discharge is more likely to 
occur at the place than if the protector were not there. Prof. Clerk Max¬ 
well does not appear to hold this opinion ; but it seems to me unque^ion- 
able that if a charged thunder-cloud, driving before the wind, is carried 
over a building furnished with a lofty metallic rod, discharge is more likely 
to occur than if the rod were away. In ])roof of this, I may refer to the 
case reported by Mr. Pidgeon in “ Nature,” and subsequently discussed 
before the Society of Telegraph Engineers (Proc. 12tb May, 1875), in which 
the Flag-staff acted the part of an ordinary lightning-protector.” 

Prof. Clerk Maxwell observed in his pajwr recently read before the 
British Association at Glasgow, that such lightning-protectors are designed 
rather to relieve the charged cloud than to protect the threatened building. 
In fact lightning-rods are legitimately employed for this very purpose in 
the vineyards, wliere the object in view is to relieve charged clouds and pre¬ 
vent disruptive discharges and the consequent showers of hail. 

. Under ordinary circumstances, however, the noise and light of the 
lightning flash must be regarded as a very harmless, if disagreeable, way of 
getting rid of some of the potential energy of electrical separation. 

• The protection of cities on the same principle, oven if necessary or de¬ 
sirable would bo too expensive and unsightly ever to be put in practice. 
, But Faraday has proved that if our houses were made of metal, they would 
constantly reimdn at the potential of the earth, we should'virtually be 
<* under-ground,” and live within them in perfect security. The iron 
churches occasionally employed in Europe fulfll* this condition exactly. It 
is not of course usually practicable to live in metal houses^ but we can live 
in almost equally effective metal cages formed by running conductors con¬ 
nected to earth along the summit, eaves, and corners of our housesf. 

* Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism, p. 269. 

f This portion of this paper was written before the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Glasgow. 
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The usual rod-profcectow appear to be only suitable to sooh structures 
as themselyes detenuine lines of maiiTniim induction, 0 . y, church spires, 
factory cbixnnies, flagstaffs, &o. 

^0 case ofilightning referred to at the^beginning of this paper is of 
peculiar interest because we know precisely the mechanical oftect produced 
by the flash, and from this we can work back and estimate roughly the 
^ten^ial and quafitity of the electrical dischargo. • 

In the first place wo can calculate the force required to burst the cylin¬ 
drical portion of the porcelain insulator into which the iron stalk is cement¬ 
ed. 

Let f = radius of the inside of the cylinder 
B =: „ „ outside „ 

and F s the resistance to bursting 

■ . 

whei'e^ = GO X 10* grammes on th6 square centimetre. 

Now the lino wire was bound to the’insulator by a thinner wire passing 
round it. The surface density could not have been uniform round the 
binding wire, but must have been greatest on the side touching the insulator. 

By tlio method of electrical images in two dimensions it may be shown 
that the surface density (cr) on the inner side of the binding wire is ap¬ 
proximately 

_ Q 

^ d — a) 

where Q is the total charge on the hinding wire, d the distance of the 
binding wire from the stalk of tCe insulator, and a the radius of the bind¬ 
ing wire. 

But 2 w a* = F 



Whence , 

Q = . 4 7r» E ^ _ a d + a — —a) 

which is the expression for the quantity of the charge on ono insulator. As * 
thero wero 14 insulators broken, this result must be multiplied by 14 in 
order to obtain the total quantity of the discharge. * 

Again the electrostatic capacity of the binding wire is 

_ 2 flr R 0 


where c ss 1*9 about. 
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But VS = Q 



X log t 


+ s/ ^ 


which is the e^prcsfsion for the potential of the dischwge. 
Now in the particular case under consideration 
r = 1*500 c. m. 

R = 3*000 c. m. 

• d = 2*250 c. m. 
and a = 0*125 c. m. 

Hence F = 390 x 10’ grammes per sq. centimetre. 


14Q= 50586*5 \ ^ ^ ^ n n o -x 

V = 722*7 I electrostatic C. G. S. units. 

Changing the units to the ordinary ones in practical use, we find 
Zl Q = 1G S6 microfarads. 

V = 210810 volts. 


Assuming the sparking distance to increase as tlio stjuarc of the potential, 
it can be calculated from the experimental results obtained by Messrs. 
Warren de la Rue and Muller (Proc. Roy. Soe. Jan. 1870,) namely, that 1000- 
rod chloride of silver cells give a sjmrk 0*009100 inch, that a difference of 
potentials of 210810 volts would produce a spark in air between two elec¬ 
trodes at a distance of about 30 feet apart. This is of course a relatively 
Tery short distance, but it must be remembered that wc have only taken 
into consideration that jwrtion of the Energy of the dischui^e which was 
employed in breaking the 14 insulators, and have neglected all that was 
spent in heat, light, <&g. 


The reading of the following papers was postj)Oiied— 

1. —ATo/tf on tJte Variation of the Barometric Tides in connection with 
diurnal Land and Sea Breezes. Bg IIeniit P. Blanpohi). *■ 

2. —The Kaimur Mange. Bg CiUjrnBASEKHAiiA BInubji. 

• The Meeting then adjourned. 
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The following additions have been made to the Library since^he Meet* 
ing held in January last. * 

JrANSACTIO^^S, j=*ROCEEDINGS, AND ^OURNALS^ 

* ^e$ented by re^ective SocietieB or Editors. 


Birmingham. Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, Pts. I, 
and II, 1876. 

Konigsberg. Physikalischc—Olconomische Gescllschaft,—Schriften, Jahr- 
gang 16, Abth. I, II, 1876. 

Leipzig. . Deutsche Morgcnliindische Gescllschaft,—^Abhandlungon, Band 6f 
Np. 2. 

F. SUnzUr .—Indische Hausegelon. PAraskara, Text. 

London. The Athenaeum,—Nos. 2554 j and 2568, 1877. 

-. The Institute of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 

46, Pt. 4,1875-76. 

—The Anthropological Institute,—Vol. 6, No. 2, October, 1876. 

Dr. Comrie .—Anthropological Notes on New Guinea. A. Taylor .—On tho 
Origin of Numerals. 1C. On Prehistoric Names of Weapons. Dr. 

Zubach .—On tho Hunebedden or Cromlechs in tho Province of Drontho, in 
Holland. 

•-. Nature,—Vol. 15, No. 367, 1877. 

-. Koyal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. 36, No. 0. 

-. The Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 25, No. 173. 

/. G. Jeffreys .—Preliminary Report of tho Biological Results of a Cruiso in H. 

M. 8. “ Valorous’* to Davis Strait in 1875. D. Carpenter .—Report on 
the Physical Investigations earned on by P. Herbert Carpenter, in H. M. S. 
** Valorous," during her Return Voyago from Disco Island in Augu8t,*1675. 

-. The Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. 39, Pt. 3. 

-. The Zoological Society,—Proceedings, Pts. I, II, and III, 1876. 

Pt. I. X. Taezanowski .—Description d’ im nouveau cerf tachotl du pays d’ 
Ussuri mdridional, Cervus hyhowskii. . 

PI. if. A. Corrections and Additions to, “ Raptorial Birds of 

N. W. India.’* 

Pt. m. Dr. Gunther .—on somo Indian and more espedally Bornean 
Mammals. G. E. Dobson .—On Mystaeina tubereulata. W. T. Blanford.— 
Note on *iAfrica^dion’’ of A. von Folzoln, and on the Mammalian Fauna 
of Thibet. On somo of tho Spociflo Identification in Dr. Gunther’s Second 
Report on Collections of Indian ReptUes obtained by tho British Museum. 
Lieut. B. W. Bamsay .—On an undoscribed species of Nuthatch and another 
Bird from Earenneo. 
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London. The Zoological Society,—Transactions, Vol. 9, Pts. Sand 9,1876. 
Pt. 8. iVo/. Owm, —On the Osteology of the Manupialiay I*t. 6. 

Ft. 9. 0, Sahin. —On the A-rifa^na of the Galapagos Archipelago. 

hlunich. ^onigliche Bayerisohe Akademie der Wissenscha^en,—Mathema- 
tisob-Physikali&che Glasso. * Sitzungsberichte, Heft III, 1875, Heft I. 
1876. 

Ho(t. 1. V. Bezold, Uober die Vorgleichtmg von 'PigmcntfEU'ben mit 6pec> 
tralforben. 

-. -. Pbilosophisch-Philologische Classe, Sitzungsberichte 

Band I, Heft 1 to 3, and Band II, Heft 2 to 4. 

Matbematisch-Pbysikalischo Classe, Abbandlungen, 

Band 12, Abtb. 2. 

Palermo. Soeieta degli Spettroscopisti Italian!—Memorie, Disponsa 12, 
Dccembro, 1876. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—7me S6rie, Tome VIII, No. 1, 1876. 

St. Petersburg. Hortus Petropolitanus,—Acta, Tomuss 4, Fasc. 1 an(^ 2. 

-. L’Academie Imperialo des Sciences de St. Petersburg,—Bulletin, 

Tome XX, Nos. 3 and 4; Tome XXI, Nos. 1 to 5. 

Tomo XXI. No. 1. J. F. Braudl. —Jlechorchcs sur lo lapin fLepm cnniculnsjy 
au point do vuo zoo>g6ographiquo ot pulcontologiquo. A. Sawitaoh ,—Obser¬ 
vations dos planbtcs a St. I’ettusburg. 

No. 3. II. Wild. —^Ancmomvlro muni d’un simplo apparoil pour la mostiro 
do la force du vent. 0. Bothlmgk. —Notes pour sorvir h la critiquo ot d 
I'oxplication do divers ouvrnges Sanski-its. 

No. 4. K. E. V. Baer. —La mor Carienno m6rito-t-i'llo lo nom do glaciore ? 

If. Wild. —Rechorchos photomotriquos conccnwnt la lumi^ro diffuso du ciel. 
No. 6. 0. Bothlmgk. —Questions touchant Torthographio lakuuto. X. Cxen^ 
kotoaki .—Sur la morphologic des Alotnchies. 

. L’Academic Imporiale des Sciences de St. Petersburg,—M6moires, 
7 me S6ric, Tome XXII, Nos. 4 to 10; Tomo XXIII, No. 1. 

Tomo XXII, No. 4. Br. W. Gruber .—Monographie libor die aus wuhren Cartila- 
^ gines praeformirion Ossicula Sosamoidea in don Urspiningssoncn dor Kiipfe 
dos Musculus Qastrocncmius boi dem Menschen uud boi den Sdugethieron. 

( No. 8. W. Bybouaki. —Dio Gastoropoden-Fauna des Baikal-Sccs. 

Vienna. K. K. Qeologiscbc Bcicbsanstalt,—Jabrbucb, Band 26, No. 2. 

Br. Schneider. —Gcologucho Uuboticht iibor den hollandisch-Ostindischeji Archi- 
poL 


c ^OOKS AND J^AAIPHLETS * 

presented by the Authors. ^ 

Oabctn 1 }£ Tabst. La Languc et la Literatui'e Hindoustanieg en 1876, Be- 
vue Annuelle. 8vo. Paris, 1877. 

Litebbidoe, a. Mineral Map and General Statistics of New South Wales, 
Australia. Pamphlet, Sydney, 1876. 
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^ISCBLLANBOUS j^RBSBNTATIONS. 

H. G. The Fall of the Moghul Empire. Second Edition, 8vo., 
London, 1876. ^ 

Govt, op Ltdia., Home Dept, 

WsBEB, A. Db. In^sche Studien, Band 14, Heft 2 and 3. 

• The Eniron. 

Tbumpp, E. Db. N^nak, der Stifter der Sikh-Beligion. Pamphlet, 4to. 
Munich, 1876. 

Liliencbon, Fbettiebbn B. V. Db. Ucbcr den Inhalt der allgemeinen 
Bildung in der Zeit der Scholastik. Pamphlet, 4to., Mimich, 1876. 

K. B. AkADEMIE dee WlSSEysCHAETEN ZF MuNCnEy. 

Pott, A. F. Deber die Verschiedenheit dcs mcn^hlicheu Sprachbaues und 
ibi*en Einiluss auf die geistige Kutwiekclung dcs Menschengeschlechts, 
vpn W. von Humboldt, mit crliiuternden Anmorkungen und Excursen 
sowie als Einlcitung: Wilhelm von Humboldt und die Sprachwissen< 
schaft. 2 vols, 8vo., Berlin, 1876. 

The PujJEisnERS. 

Report on "the Administration of Bengal, 1876-76. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Second International Congress of Orienta¬ 
lists hold in Loudon 1874. 

Govt, op Bettoax. 

Reports and Oflicial Letters to the Kaitakushi by Horace Capron, Commis¬ 
sioner and Adviser and his Foreign Assistants. 

K. Kueoda, Chokuwan of Kattaksht, Tokei, Japan. 

Memoir of the Life of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, with Selections 
from his public and private Correspoudeiice, edited by his daughter, Lady 
Burchier. 2 volumes, 8vo., London, 1874. 

Unknown. 

j^ERioDicALS Purchased. • 

Berlin. Journal fur die rcinc und angewandte Mathematik,—Band 82, 
Heft 2. 

R.ClausiuB ,—Uoberdie Abluitiiiigoincs nouen cloktrodynomischen Grundgesot- 
ZC8. F. Prym .—Zur Thcorio dor Oammafiuiction. 

Calcutta. Stray Feathers,—Vol. IV, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 1876. 

F, Fall .—Notes oi^ some collected in Sambolpoor and Orissa. W. T. 

Blanfor^^'^Q\A on tho Synonymy of S^nzalauda, Capt, O. F. L. Mar^haU,-^ 
A new Indian lora. 

Gotti^en. Gottingische Gel^hHe Anzeigen,—Stuck 89—42 \ Nachrich- 
ten, Nos. 17—19, 1876. 

No. 18. T, Bmfey. —Nddiyams, nodish^ha. 

Leipzig. Poggendorf’s Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band 8, Stiickl. 

E.^Lommfl .—^Die Intcrfereiu des gebeugteu Liciiics. W. Otiwafif. —Volomchem- 
iBcho Studien* . * 
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Lihrnry. [Feb. 

London. The Academy,—^No. 244,1877. 

-. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. 18, No. 107. 

Ca'pt. F. W. Sutton .—On Teripiitm nov^-zealandia. P, Tascher .—On the 
Fecundation of tho Egg in the Common Fowl. Fr, N. Severizoff .—The 3fam- 
mals of Turkestan. Maj6r Godwin-Austen .—Desi riptiona of supposed new 
Birds from tho Khisi-Nugd Hill-ranges south of tho Brahmaputra River, As¬ 
sam. E. J. Miers .—Koto on the Genera Astaroides and Paranephropz. J. 

On tho Femoral Brushes of the Manfida and their Function. 
On the Geographical Distribution of Hc/iizocepltala^ a Genus of Santida. 

-. The Chemical News,—Vol. 34, Nos. 882 to 88G, 1870. 

-. Conchologia Jeoniea,—Pts. 330, 331. 

Cj*rena. Rissou. Spha>rium. 

-. The Joiinial of Botany,—Vol. V, No. 1G7, November, 1876. 

S. F. Sanre .—A New Cbm(;so Armidinaria. Baron F. von MwIUt .—Succinct 
Not»*» on the Allinity of J. O. Baker .—On a Second Collec¬ 

tion of Feims made in Samao by the Rev. S. J. Whitmoe. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts,— Yo\. 24, Nos. 1248 to 1251, 
1870 and Vol. 25, No. 1252, 1877.’ 

-. The Loudon, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pliilosopliical Magazine,- 

Vol. 2, No. 12, 187G. 

Jt. Sabine .—On a Mdhod of Mcasuiing tho Contour of Fib'ctiic Wavos passing 
tbiwigh 'Xfti'gr.iph TJnes. A. W. Cfoydtu .—The Spectra of Indiiuii. hceoq 
de lioisbandran .—On tho I’liyKical Froportit's of Gallium. 

-. The Niunismatic Chronicle,—Ft. 3, 1870. 

New TIaveu. The American Journal of Science and Arts,—Vol. 12, No. 70, 
187G. 

J. J). Fana .—On Cephalization, Ft. 5 : Cephalization a fundamental pnnriple 
in tho Development of the System of Animal Life. J, Murray. —Sea-bollom 
Depo.sits observed during tho Cruise of tho “ Clinllciigor’*. 

Paris. Annalcs de Chimic ct de Physic^ue,—Tome 9, 5™® Scrie, Septem- 
bre, 1876. 

■-. Comptes Eendus,—Tome 83, Nos. 14—18, 1876 ; Tome 84, 

No. 1, 1877. 

^ No. 14. M. Matin ad(li*esso nno Noto relative au radioscopo. M. J. Hen¬ 
ry .—Decouvertft do la planeto (1C8), (169), * 

No. 1C. M. Lcdicit transmet uno Note coneemant los nouvellcs methodos 

t propoBce.s pour la roehorelic do la position du naviro a la mcr. 

No. 17. M, A. AhhatVie ,—Rapport fait h I’Aeadcmio dcs Sciences but les tra- 
vaux do M. Francis Oarnirr, licuionant do vaissoau. • 

No. 18. M, JV. Joly. —E'tudo sur l’app.aroil reproductour dos E'phdmorinos. 

—-. Journal des Savants,—Septembro, Octobro, 1876. 

Octobm. JIT Brent ,—La langno iiido-europCcnno, 

-. Kevue Arcbeologique,—Septembro, 1876. 

--—. Kevue Critique,—Nos. 40 to 45, 1876. 

I- —Revue des deux Mondes,—Tome 17, ] Jvraison 4; Tome 18, Livrai- 

son 1. 
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Paris. Revue Scientifique,—No. 29, 187V. 

-. Revue et Magasin de Zoologie,—Tome 4, 3* S^rie, Nos. 0, 7 

1876. 

Fitber et Either .—Cicadinos d’Europo. 

•^OOKS j=*URCHASED. 

Baeeb, Valentene. Clouds in the East: Travels and Adventures on 
the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. 2nd Ed. revised, 8vo., London, 1876. 

Feeb, M. E'tude sur Ics Jdtakas. 

OoBJJOx-CuMMcra, Liedt.-Col. 'VV. Wild Men and Wild Beasts: 
Scenes in Camp and Jungle. 2nd Ed., 8vo,, London, 1872. 

Howoetit, H. H. History of the Mongols from tlic 9th to the 10th 
Century. Ft. 1. The Mongols Prosier and the I^lmuks. Royal 8vo., 
London, 1S7G. 

Kai'E, Joujt WiLLTA^r, Sir. Lives of Indian Officers, illustrative of 
the iristory of the Civil and Military Service of India. 3 Volumes, 
8vo., London, 1875. 

KELXono, S. H., Rev. A Grammar of tho Hindi Lan^iage ; in which 
arc treated the standard Hindi, Bra j, and tho Eastern Hindi of the Rama* 
yan of Tidsi Has, also tlie colloquial dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Av.adh, 
Baghelkhand, Bhojpuj’, &c., with copious Philological Notes. Royal 8vo. 
AUahahad, 1870. 

Maleeso:?, G. B., Colojicl, C. S. I. An Historical Sketch of tho Na¬ 
tive States of India in subsidiary alliance with tho British Government. 
With a notice of the Mediatized and Minor States. 8vo., London, 1875. 

Rawlixso^, G., Ih'ofcssor. Tlie Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy or 
thc^Geography, History, and Antiquities of the Sassanian or Now Persian 
Empire. Svo., London, 1876. 

Reports of tho British Association for tho Advancement ofcScience for 
1870, Liverpool; for 1871, Edinburgh ; for 1872, Brighton; for 18^3, 
BradforJ; for 187-1, Belfast. 8vo., London, 1870 to 1874. 

Sataw, Ernest Mason and Isiitbasui Masakata. An English-^ 
Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 8vo., London, 1876. 

Satce, A. The Principles of Comparative Philologj^ 2nd Ed. 
8vo., London, 1875. 

Vincent, ^Fbank, Jun. Tho Land of tho White Elephant. Sights 
a nd Scenes in South-Eastern Asia, a personal Narrative of Travel and Ad¬ 
venture in Further India, embracing tho Countries of Burma, Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia, and Cochin-China. 8vo., London, 1873. 
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WiTESTEirPEiiD, P. Baa Gcograpbischo Worterbuch dcs Abu ’Obeid 
*Abdallali ben *Abd eb’Aziz el-Bckri, Band 2, Hulfte 1. Svo. Gottingen 
and Pacis, 1876. 

• 

j^ERSIAN*^ ^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

*Imdd-u8-Sa'd<lat, by Sayyid Qhulam 'AH Khdn. 

Tabaqdt'i’Akbari, by Nizam-ud-din. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 

OV TIIK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

pN THE 3IST pECEMBERj iHjb, 



LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Tho * (liatinguiahes Non-Sub8cnl>ing« thu f Non-Bpaidelit Mombors, 

and the % Lifo-Hoinburs. 


N. B.—Gcntlfimcn who may havo changed their residence, since this list •was 
drawn up, ai‘o requested tu give intimation o£ sneh a eh:tngo to tho Secretaries^ in 
o^er that thd neccBwiry ulteiations maybe made in tho subsequent edition. ICrrors 
or omissions in the following list should also bo communicated to the Sccrohiries. 

Genth.mon wlio are proccodiug to Europe, with the intention of not returning to 
India 111*0 particularly reqib'.stcd to notify to the whether it bo th<ir de¬ 

sire to continue as monibci*s of the Society, olhevwisu, in afjcoi*daneo with llulo 40 of 
the Byt’-laws, their names will be removed from the list at tho expiration of three 
years from tlio timo of thoir leaving India. , 


l>ulc uf 1-McutIuu. 

1800 Dec. 5. Abdiil-Latif Khan Bahadur, Maulawi. 
1H6S Sept. 2. fAdain, K. M., Esfp 
18(50 July 4. fAhmad JCluiu IJahadur, Sayyid, c. s. i. 
1872 April 3. fAhsau-ullah, Nawab. 

1800 Ajiril 4. 'tAitchison, J. fh T., Msq., M. B. 

1866 Jan. 17. *Allau, Liotit.-Col. A- S. 

1871 Juno 7. fAlexander, J. W., Esq. 

18(50 Oct. 3. Amir AH Kluin Bahadur, Nawab. 

1874 June 3. Amir AH, Sayyid, Esq. 

1805 Jan. 11. Anderson, Dr. J., r. L. s. 

1872 Juno 5. jtAnderson, A. Esq. 

1875 June 2. Apear, J. O., Esq. 

1875 Feb. 3. Armstrong, J., Surg., B. Army. 

1871 vSept. 6. *Atkinson, E. Esq., c. h. 

1869 Feb, 3. fAttar Singh Bahadur, Sirdar. 


Calcutta 

Agra 

Benares 

Dacca 

Jullundur 

Europe 

Darhlianga 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Fateligarh 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Euro|>o [ana, 

Bhadour, Ludi- 


1870 Feb. 2. tBaden-Fowcll, B. TI., Esq., c. s. 

1873 Aug. 6. fBadglcy, Cajrt., W. F. 

1859 Aug. 3. Balaichand Sinha, Biibu. 

1865 Nov. 7. V”. Esq., m. aj^ Geol. Survey. 

1860 Nov. 1. Banerjea, liev. K. M., ll. d. 

1876 Juno 7. Biiness, J. F., Esq. 

18(50 Decs 1. *Barkcr, B. A., Esq., m. a. * 

1873 Marchs. ^Barclay, G. W. W., Esq., ir. a.- 
18(50 July 4. Batten, G. H. M., Esq., c. s. '. 

1859 May 4. Bayley,E.C.,T]ic Hon. Sir, b.c. s., K. 0. s.f. 
1873 Feb. 6. Bayne, R. It., Esq., u. a. 

1864 Sept. 7. tBeames, J., Esq., ii. 0 . s. 

1841 April 7. ''Beaufort, F. L., Esq., b. c. s. 


Lahore 

Shillong 

Calcutta 

Geol. S. OlTico 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Cuttak 

Europe 



Date of Election. 

1876 June 7. 

1867 July 8. 
1862 Oct. 

1872 Aug. 7. 
1876 Nov. 16. 
•1864 Nov. 2. 
1874*Nov. 4. 

1875 July 7. 

1873 Dec. 3. 
1857 Mar. 4. 

1859 Aug. 3. 
1873 Aug. 6. 

1873 April 2. 
1864 April 6. 

1876 Nov. 15. 

1868 Jan. 15. 
187C May 4. 

1860 March 7. 
1872 June 
1871 Jan. 
1866 Nov. 

1874 April 
1871 Sept. 


I 

fBehrcndt, J., Esq. ^ 

Belletty, N. A., Esq. 

•Bernard, C. E., Esq.) c. 8. ^ 

Beverley, H., Esq., c. s. 
fBeveric^e, H., Esq., c.^ s. 

Bhud6va Mukerjea, Babu. 

Bha^bali Charn MalUk, Bftbu. 
fBlack, F. C., Esq. 

Blackburn, J., Esq. 

I Blanford, II. F., Esq., A. n. s. M., f. o. s. 
tBlanford, VV. T., A. B. s. M., r. u- «•, f. a. a 
,tBligh. VV. G., Esq. 

ItBlissctt, T., Esq. 

Blochmann, H., Esq., M. a. 
f Bowie, Major, M. M. 
fBoxwcll, J., Esq., c. 8. 
jtBradshaw, A., Surgeon Major. 
fBrandis, Dr. D. 

•Brooks, W. E., Esq., c. e. 

Brough, K. S., Esq. 
fBrowno, Col. Horace A. 

Bruce, "VV. D., Esq., c. b. 
fBuckle, II., Esq. 


1860 Jan. 20. tCadcll, A., Es^, B. a., c. s. 
1863 June 8. *Cainphcll, Sir G., K. c. s. i- 
1873 Mar. 5. fCappel, A., Esq. 

^ A _ fjy iJ 


1876 Aug. 2. 
1860 Jan. 3. 
1876 Nov. 15. 
1875 April 4. 
1868 Aug. ‘ 
1872 Dec. 

1874 Aug. 

1875 Juno 

1871 Sept. 
1868 Feb. • 5. 

1872 Aug. 7. 
1874 Nov. 4. 

1876 Mar.' 1. 
1868 Dec. 2. 
1876 April 5. 
1874 March 4. 

1873 Aug. 6. 


itCariiegy, T. F., Esq. 
jtCaniac, J. H. lUvett, Esq., u c. s. 

Cayley, H. Dr. 

I ChiUiibcrs, Dr. E. VV. 
fChandramohau Gosvaiin, 1 audit. 

tChard, Itcv. C. H. „ , , 
tChcnnell, A. W., Esq., Topi. Survey. 
tOhcnncll, T., Esq. 

fChishohn, K. F., Esq. , oj. rc n 

tClark,Lieut..Col.E. G.,Bengal Staff Corps 
•Clutterbuck, Capt. F. St. Quiutni. 
fConstahle, A., Esq. 

Crawfurd, J., Es<p, c. s. 
fCooke, J. E., Esq. 
t(5oxhcad, T. E., Esq. 
itCrotnbie,*A., Esq., n* 

Cunningham, D. D., Esq., M. b. 

A ... J TT w fi tk 


10/0 AUg. -O' " , ' TT _ ' 

1874 July 1. ^Cowan, Capt. S. H., s. c. 


1847 June 2. 


•Dalton, Col. E. T., c. s. i., Staff Covps. 


Lcrxi UUIIb -a.' — - 1 ,T f U 

1870 May 4. ItDamant, G. II., Esep, c. s. 


Patna 

Calcutta [ces 

Central Provin- 

Calcutta 

Rangpur 

Chin surah 

Calcutta 

Hamirpur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Geol. S. Office 

Mathura 

Dacca 

Calcutta 

Sambhalpur 

Dumka 

Simla 

Simla 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Itaiigoou 

Calcutta 

N. Arracau 

Banda 
Europe 
Simla 
Assam 
Ghazipur 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Gauhattl 
Thayetmyo 
I Shillong 
Dibrughar 
Boiul^y 
ICliori, Oudh 
Europe 
Lucknow 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Tipegah 
Kangoon 
Calcutta 
j Arrah 

Europe 

Cacluir 



IV 


Date of E)i'ctl<m. 

\m Dec. 3. 
miJatn 4. 
1861 Nov. 0. 
1869Apiil 7. 
1856 June 4. 

1874 July 1. 

1870 Fch. 2. 

1872 Aug. 7. 
1860 Oct. 6. 

1873 Jan. 8. 
18()l‘July G. 

1802 May 7. 
l853 Si!])t. 7. 
18/0 May 4. 

1875 March 3. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
1875 Marclill 
1871-July 1. 
1807 June 5. 

1871 March 1. 

1870 March 8. 

1803 Mav 0. 

1871 Dee. 2. 
1871 Dee. 
1810 Jan. 
1850 Nov. 
1871 Oct. 

1863 Oct. 


1859 

1851 

1803 

1870 

1870 
1808 
Ito 

1872 
1875 

‘ 1801 
180!) 
1803 

1871 

1873 
180 !) 
1867 


7. 


Dec. 
May 7 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 
July 

May 
Sept. 

I )cc. 

Jan. 

K*b. 

Oct. 12. 
June 3. 
1 . 
2 . 
1 . 


tDames, M. L., Ks/p, c. h. 

Daukes, F. C., Esq., c. s. 
tDavies, The ^)[on’bIe 11. H.,c. K. i., Ji. c. s, 
♦Day, Dr. F.j F. l. s., f. z. s. 
tDoBourbel, Major R., Royal Engrs. 
Deane, Capt. T. ' • 

tDe'Fabcck, P. W. A., Esq., i. m. Service 
Deioux, l^, Esq. 
tDclmerick, J. 0., Esq. 

If Dennys, H. L., Esq. 

I Devcndni Mallik, Bubn. 

ItDhanapati Singh Dughar, Rai Bahadur, 
j Dickens, Col (.\ H., ii. A., c. s. i. 
tDo)jsoii,.G. E., Esq., n. A., M. U., P. r.. s. 
Dodgson, Walter, Esq. 
t Douglas, Col. C., 31. A. 

! Douglas, J., Esq., Govt. Tclg. Dept, 
j Dniminoud, ('ol. H., K. K. 
itDutlioii, W., Esq., c. a. 

Dvijemlmuath lliakui*, Babn. 

jjEdinburgb, If. U. II. The Duke of 
ItEilg/ir, J. W., Esq., u. a. i., )i. c. 
IfEgerton, 'Jlie lion. R. E., c. s., C. 

Elliot, J., Es(]., M. A. 

♦Elliot, Sir Walter, late M. c. a. 

♦Elliot, C. A., Esq., B. c. s. 
tEvezard, Col. G. E. 

♦Ewart, J., Esq., m. o. 

Filth Ali, Maulawi, 

Sir J., K. c. s. i. 

■fFcddcn, Francis, Esq., Geol Survey. 

I Ftiisimanlel, 0., E.'«j. M. D., Geol Survey 
itFonlkes, The iti'V. Thos, 
jfFifld, C. D., Esq., M. A., c. s. 

ItFisbor, J. II., Esq., u. 8. 


DeraGhaziKhiin 
i Calcutta 
•Lahore 
Europe 
Lucknow 
Calcutta • 
Deoli • 
Calcutta 
J)elhi 
SainlKilpur 
Calcutta 
Aziinganj 
Calcutta 
Eurojjc 
Calcutta 
Jnicknow 
Calcutta • 
Calcutta 
Mirzapur 
(Calcutta 


♦Forhes, Major J. G., n. e. 
ifForbes, Capt. C. J. F. S., Depy. Comr. 
itForest, U., Esq., o. E. 

!*Forloiig, Lieut.-Col. J. G. R., n. s. c. 
i*Foivylh, Sir T. D., k. o. s, j., C. «. 
;tKostcr, J. M., Esq., M. K. c. r. * 
tFrawr, ('apt. E. i 

♦Frver, Major G. E. 

Sept. 4. i Fytc, The Rev. W. C. 


Nov. 

July 

Se]»t. 


1673 Dec. 3. :-tGamble, J. S., Esq. 


Enroll 

Darjiliiijj 

Laliore 

Calcutta 

Euroi>e 

Eur(qKJ 

Piina 

Kui’ope 


I Calcutta 
i Europe 
i Ivanicbi 
Calcutta 
Bangaloi’e 
Jlurdwun 
ChKidwara 
Aniih 

Sbwegyoen, B- 
j Debra [Bunnah 
EurojHj 
Euroixj 
Nazira, Assam 
I Busliirc 
j. Eunqx) 

‘ Calcutta 

1 

Pankabari. Dar 







V 


Date of Election. 

1871 Aug. 2. 

1874 July 1. 
1859 Aug. 3. 
1862 Feb. 5. 
1867 Sept. 4. 
•1867 Dec. 4. 
1859*Sept. 7. 

1875 July 7. 
1869 Feb. 3. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1872 1^ov. 6. 

1862 July 2. 
1869 July 7. 

1875 July 7. 

1863 Nov. 4. 
18GC Juno 0. 

1876 Nov. 15. 
1861 Sept. 4. 

1873 Aug. 6. 
1861 Feb. 6. 
1871 Jan. 4. 

Jati. 6* 

1864 Doc. 

1871 Juno 7. 

1867 July 3. 

1869 Apnl 3. 
1861 March 1. 
1861 Fob. 2. 
1859 Got. 6. 

1874 Jmi. 7. 

1875 March 3. 
1875 Aug. 4'. 

1868 Aug. 5. 

1872 Deo. 4. 
1868 Nov. • 4. 

1873 Jan. 8. 
1863 Jan. 15. 

1866 Feb.- 7. 

1867 Aug. 7. 
1873 iMarch 5. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1870 Jan. 5. 
.1870 June 1. 
l868Apnl 1. 

1872 Dec. 4. 


fGangaprasad, Munshi. ^ 
fGardncr, D. M., Esq. 

JGastrell, Col. J, E. • 

IfGaurdas Daisdk, Babu. 
fGauvaxn, Capt. V, 

*Gay, E. Esq., M. A. , 

|♦Geoghegan, J. Esq., b. c. s. 
fGirdlestonc, C. E. J{., Esq., c. s. 
tGinprasdd Singh, Thakur. 
Godwin-Austen, Major H. H., P. z. s. 

p. K. o. s., Topographical Survey. 
Gordon, C. B. 1'., Esq. 

IfOordon, llol>ci-t, Esq., c. e. 
fGordon, J. D., Esq., c. 8. i., c. s: 
ItGouldsbury, J. It. K., Esq. 
fGowan, Licut.-Col. J. Y. 

' Gribble, T, W., Esrf., b. c. s. 

Grierson, G. A., Esq., c. 8. 

|t(3riifiu, L. 11., Esq., ». c. a. 

Girisehaudra Sinha, Tlajab. 
fOrowse, F. S., Esq., tvt. a., J). o. h . 
Gnnondranath Thakur, Babu. 

*(jiunn, J.S.,Ksq.,M.n.,Surg., Bengal Army 
itGurucharaii Diis, .liabu. 


Moradabad 

Azam^arh 

Eui'ope 

Birbhum 

Euro]>e 

Euro])e 

Nepal 

AUighar 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

1Icnzada 

Bangalore 

Montgomery 

Europe 

Calexitta 

Ibiitgpur [jab 

l\aj)u rthala, Pan- 

Calcutta 

Mathura 

(\'ilcutta 

Europe 

Ivrisluiagar 


HabllmriMlunan, Maulavi. 
fllacket, (1 A., Ksip, Cool. Survey. 
i*llfcbevUn, The Ucv. 0. 
tHaraebandra Chaudburi, Babu. 
jfHarrison, A. S., Esq., h. a. 
*Haugliton, Col. J, C., C. S. i. 
lleintzc, (1, Esq. 
tlloiulloy. Dr. T. II. 
fllcwitt, J. F. H., Esq., c. 8. 
fllobai't, R. T., Esep, c. s. 

*Iloernle, Rev. A. F., I’li. d. 

Ifllolroyd, Major W. R. M. 

Jlloustoun, G. L.. Esq., f. a. a. 
ItFIowell, M. S., E.sq., c. 8. 

Hoyle, G. W., Esq. 

tHuglios, T. H., Esq., a. ti. s. m., p. o. 
filughes, A. J., Esq., o. E. 
tlluglics,"Captain W. C., m. s. c. 

t ITmn*, Allan 0., Esq., c» b., c. s. 
Hunter, W. W., Esq., ll. d., c. a. 
♦Hyde, Col. II., u, b. 


8 . 


(■alcutta 
Cool. S. OfHce 
Etiropo [singli 
Sborpur,Maiiiuiu- 
Allahabad 
Eurojjo 

I Calcutta [lut 

ilaipur, Rdjputii- 
Motihari 
I Allahabad 
I Europe • 

I Lahore 
Euroixe 

Bulandshabr • 

Calcutta 

Geol. S. Ortiee 

Barftickpur 

Arracan 

Rajputaiia 

Europe 

Eurojxj 


jtlbbetson, D. C. J., Esq., c. 8. 


Karndl, Panjih 



VJ 


Date ur Klccliun 

1800 March 7. tlrvine, W., Enq., q. 8. 

1S71 March 8. Isaac, T. S., Esq., o. E. 

1853 Dee. 7. tisvariprasdd Singh Eahadur, Haja. 

1874 Feb. 4. fJacfcson, Dr. C. J. 

1876 July Jai/ad, Lieut. F. W., b. ir. 

1805 June 'fJaykissen Das Rahadur, ll&jd, c. s. t. 
1873 Atig. Jogcshacliandra Datta, Babu. 

1860 Feb. tJolinson, W. il., Esq, 

1802 March 5. |*John8tono, Major J. W. II. 

1807 Dee. 4. !*Jolmslonc, I^fc. Ool. J. 

1873 Dee. 3. IfJohore, H. H., Maharaja of, k. c. s. i., 

1873 April 2. *Jonc8, F., Esq., c. s. 

1875 Nov. 3. fJoncs, S. 8., Eaq., n. A., c. 8. 


1809 April 7. 
1871 May 3. 
ISOL Dec. 4. 
1875 April 7. 

1874 Dee. 2. 
1807 Dec. 4. 
1807 March 0. 
1802 Jan. 15. 

1875 Dec. 1. 
1870 April 5. 
1800 May 5. 

1859 Dec. 7. 
1870 July 0. 
1809 June 2. 
1873 Feb. 
1861 Nov. 
1800 Jan. 17. 
1809 July 7. 
1£70 May 4. 
1875 Jan. 0. 
1870 April 0. 


5. 

2 . 


Kabiruddin Ahmad, Maulawi. 
Kuliprasanna Ghosh, Babu. 
tKoinpson, M., Esq., m. a. 
fKorr, Bal])h, Major, Lord. 
tKhudabakliKh IChau, Maulawi. 

King, G., Esq., sr. b. 
fKing, Capt. H. W. 

King, W., Jr., Esq., Oool. Surs'oy of India. 
Knight, J. B., Esq. 
j Kantiehandra Sing, Kuniara. 

Kui’z, S., Esq. 

♦Leonard, H., Esq., m. a., c. e. 
fLethbridge, E., Esq., m. a. 

♦Lcupolt, J. C., Esq., c. s. 

I Lewis, T. R., Esq., m. b. 

I Locke, H. IT., Esq. 
fliow, J., Esq., G, T. Survey. 

I Lyall, C. J., Esq., u. a., c. s. 

I Lyall, John M., Esq. 

I Lydekker, li., Esq., Geol. Siu’vey of India. 
JLyman, B. Smith, Esq. 


1806 Juno 6. Macdonald, Lieut.-Col. J., B. s. c. 

1870 Dec. 0. fMacdonald, J. C., Esq. 

1873 May» 7. •Mackay, W., Esq., c. e. 

1873 Dec. 3. j McLeod, K., Esq., m. d. 

1848 Ajuil 5. -f-Maclagan, Major-General R., n. b., f. r.^ 
I 8 E F B Q B 

1807 July 3. *Macnamara, Dr. C. 

1868 Dec. 2. tMucaulifl’c, M., Esq., c. 8. 

1874 Jan. 7. fMagratb, C. F., Esq,, c. b. 


j Fatehgarh, 

! Calcutta 
fBenarcs 

MuzafFarpur 
Calcutta * 
Cawn]K)re* 
Calcutta 
Patna 
Eiu*opo 
Almora 
New Jojiore, 
Singapore 
Europe 
Sasscrain 

Calcutta • 
Calcutta 
Allahabad 
Mathura 
Patna 
Calcutta 
I P.&OCo.’sOffiec 
! GooI.Snrv.Office 
(.'alcutta 
! Calcutta 
Calcutta 

Europe 

Krishn.ogar 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

B. Bunnah 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Japan 

Calcutta 
N. W. P. Tend 
Europe 
Eurojje 

Lahore 

Europe 

Jhelum 

Bo^ra 


I f 



vii 


Dale ut ElooUun. 

18G7 April 3. 
1867 April 3. 
1876 Dec. 6 . 
1852 Nov. 3. 

1872 Nov. 6 . 
4869 July 7. 
1874'Aug. 6 . 

1873 July 2. 
1873 Aug. 6 . 
1876 April 4. 
1876 Jan. 5. 
1860 March 7. 


1871 

1870 

1874 

1875 

1876 
1874 
1867 
1854 
1854 


Sept. 
July 
May 
Aug. 
Dec. 
July 
March 6 , 
Dec. 6 , 
Oct. 11, 


Mahendralal Sirkdr, Dr. 

Mainworing, Licut.-Cof. G. 11. 

Malleson, Col. G. B.^ c. s. 4 
Manickjcc KustamjeC) Esq. 
fMan, E. H., Esq. 
fMarkllam, A. M., Esq., 0 . s. 

'•Marsh, Capt. H. C. 
fMarshall, C. W., Esq. 
tMarshall, Licut.-Ool. W. E. 

McConnell, Dr. J. P. P., Prof. Mod. Coll 
tMcGregor, W., Esq., Supt. I. Telegraph. 
fMcdlicuit, H. B., Esq., m. a., f. o. k. Supt 
Geol. Survey. 
tMiles, Major S. B. 

•Miller, A. B., Esq. 
fM inchin, P. J. V., Esq. 
tMinchin, Lieut.-CoK C. C. 
fMocklcr, Capt. E., Pol. Agent. 
fMolesworth, W. G., Esq., c. E. 
•Montgomerie, Major T. 0., li. E. 

Morris, The Hou’blo G. G., b. c. s. 
•Muir, Sir W., k. c. a. 1 ., u. c. s. 


1862 July 2. 


1876 May 
1865 Fob. 

1871 Jan. 

1872 May 


•Nainer of Magdala, Baron, General, a. c. 
s. I., (}. li. 

4. Nash, A. M., Esq. 

1.' Nevill, 0., E.-^q., c. m. z. h . 

4. |•Ne^vton, Isaac, Esq. 

1. IfNlranjan Mukerji, Bahu. 

1869 July 7. jtNursing Itao, A. V., Esq. 


1871 July 5. 'tOate.s, E. W., Esq., c. e. 

1871 Oct. 4.1 O’Kinealy, J., Esq., c. s. 

1851 June 4. *Oklliain, '1., Esq., ll. d., f. u. s. 
1873 Aug. G. j Olplierts, W. J., Esq. 


Calcutta 

Calcufta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Port Blair 

Allahabad 

Eurojw 

Borhampur 

Simla 

Calcutta 

Akyab 

Calcutta 

Muskat 

Euroiw 

Aska, Ganjam 

Bahawalpur 

Gwadur 

Simla 

Euro|)e 

Calcutta 

Europe 

I 

|Enro]>c 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Euroix) 

Bcuaias 

Yizagapatam 

Pegu 

Calcutta 

Eurojx) 

Calcutta 


1861 March 2. Palmer, Dr. W. J . 

1873 Aug. 6 . P.-irker, J. C., Esq. 

1876 June 7. Parx’y, B., Esq. 

1862 May. 7. JPartridge, S. B., Esq., m. d. 

1871 Dec. 0. tDcal, S. E., Esq. 

1867 March 6 . fl^eariinohan Mukerji, Babu, m. a. 
1860 Peb. 1. *Pcarse, Tdent.-Col. G. 0. 

1868 Nov. 4. 'tPearsqp, C. E., Esq., m. a- 
1873 Aug. 6 . ,*Pedler, A., Esq. 

1809 July 7. Pell, S., Esq. 

1864 March 2. fPellew, E. H., FJsq., c. s. 

.1865 Sept. 6 . fPeppe, T. E., Es(i. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Sibsagar, Assam 
Uttalhpara 
Euro]>e 
Kawul Pindoc 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
1 looghly 
Uanchi 




VU1 


Date of Klectio^ 



1S6S May 

6. 

Peterson, F. W., E^(p 

Calcutta 

1H35 July* 

1. 

tPha 3 Te, Major-0., Sir A. P.,K.c. R. i., c. J». 

Mauritius 

1S64 Nov. 

2. 

*J^liear, The Iloii’ble J. H. 

1 Euro])e 

1S(50 Fob. 

3. 

fPiekford, J., Ksq., M. A. 

' Madras 

1S75 Fob. 

3. 

tFoiter, W. J., Esq. 

^ 0 

Shwegyeen, B. 
Burinah 

IHCS April 

1. 

fPramathandth Ray, Raja. 

Digaijati * 

IS72 J)cc. 

4. 

Praimath Savasvati J'aiiJit, a., r. t/. 

Bhawanipur 

ISGU Fob. 

3. 

IVatapacliandra (iboslia, Babu, r. .v. 

Cal(!utta 

1874 Doe. 

2. 

fProtlicroe, Capt. M. 

Port Blair 

1850 Mar. 

5. 

RajendralalaMitra,Babu,Rai Bahadur m,. d. 

Calcutta 

1871 Juno 

7. 

Raiiiakrishna Das, Babu. • 

Calcutta 

is:i7 Feb. 

1. 

Rmnaudib Tii^or, The Hon. Mahiii-aja, 
(.*. ». 1 . 

Calcutta 

1871 Dec. 

2. 

fRiuu Das Sen, Babu. 

Raye, D. OT?onnell, -M. d. i 

BiThamimr 

1870 July 

5. 

Calcutta * 

1800 Mar. 

7. 

flleid, H. S., Esq., 0 . s. 

Allahabad 

1871 July 

5. 

fReid, J. R., Esq., c. s. 1 

Azimghav 

1872 April 

3. 

fRiehard.s, Dr. V. 

Goalundo 

ISOS Ajiril 

1. 

Jtobb, 0., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1803 April 

1. 

fPobertsoJi, C., Ksq., e. s. 

Mirzapiir 

1874 May 

0. 

♦Robin.soii, Col. i>. G., u. k. 

Eurojjc 

1805 Feb. 

1. 

Robinson, S. H., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1870 Deo. 

0. 

tliodon, Lieut. 0. S., Royal Scots. 

Ranikhet 

1870 Jan. 

5. 

*Itoss, Alexander G., Capt., Stafl* Corps. 

Euroi>o 

1871 Dee. 

0. 

*Samuells, Ca.]>t. W. L., R. s. 0. 
fSashagiri Sastri, M., H. a. 

Europe 

1872 Feb. 

7. 

Madras 

1870 May 

4. 

Satyanand Glioshal, Raja. 

Calcutta 

1873 Jan. 

K. 

Scblegel, F., Ksq. 

Calcutta 

1870 May 

4. 

tScblic'h, Dr. VV. 

Darjiling 

18C!) Feb. 

3. 

♦Schwendlcr, L., Esq. 

Euroj^e 

1870 July 

5. 

fSeott, D., Esq., c. 10 . 

Cuttak 

1870 July 

5. 

fScott, R., Esq., C. N. 

M uzaftarnagur 

1874 Jiily 

1. 

fSeull}'', Dr. J. 

Nc]feil [mir 

1876 Feb. 

2. 

fShaw, R. B., Esq. 

(Ladak) Kash- 

1860 July 

4. 

fShelverton, G., Es(|. 

Waltair, near 
ViZagapatani 

1803 April 

1. 

tSbowors, Lieut.-Col. C. L. , 

jUnhalla 

1872 Aii^'." 

7. 

"tSkrcfsi’iid, Rev. L. O. 

Santhai Mission 

1 Rampiu’IIuul 

1801 Sept. 

7, 

fShwleu, Lieut.-Col. E. B. >• 

Arracaii 

1875 Feb. 

3. 

•Srnidl, J., Ksq. 

'di^uropc 

1805 July 

5. 

Smith, 1). Ikiyes. Esq., m 1 ). 

1 ealciittii 

1874 June 

3. 

fSinilh, V. A., Esq., c. S- 

11 laniirpur 

1804 Mar. 

2. 

tSpearman, ('apt. H. R. 

1 Amherst 



IX 


Date of ElcctioDt 

1872 Juiy a 

fStepben, Carr, Esq. 

Ludianali 

1803 Sopt. 2. 

fStewart, R. D., Esq. 

Raniganj 

1875 July 7. 

^Stewart, M. G., Esq. • 

Europe 

Ajmir, Mayo 

1876 Aug. 3. 

fSt. John, Major 0. J3., B. £. 

•1861 Sept. 4s. 

Stokes, Wliitley, Esq., c. s. i. , 

Straclicy, The lEon’blo Sir J., K. c. 8. i. 

College 

Calcutta 

1869’Feb. 3. 

Cahmtta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

Stubbs, Lieut.-Col. F. W., Royal Artil- 

Ishapur near 

1858 July 7. 

lory. 

tSuthcrland, H. C., Esq., b. c. B. 

Barraekpur 

Backersrunsfe 

1804 Aug. 11. 

Swiiihoe, W., Esq. 

Calcutta 

• 

1865 Se])t. 6. 

♦Tawncy, C. H., Esq., m. a. 

Euroi>e 

1865 April 5. 

I'aylor, Ji., Esq., c. 8. 

Calcutta 

1874 Mar. 4. 

Taylor, Commaiuler A. D., late Indian 


1809 May 2. 

Navy. 

tTom]ilc, The lion. Sir R., Bart., K. c. s. i., 

Calcutta 

1876 Feb. 2. 

n. c. s. 

Tennant, Cbl. J. F., B. E., F. B. s. 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

1875 June 2. 

tThibiiut, Dr. G. 

Benares 

1869 Oct. 0., 

fTliomson, A., Esq. 

Faizabad 

1875 Nov. 3. 

fThonison, R. G., Ksq., c. S. 

Sirsa 

181-7 June 2. 

Thuillier, Col. IF. L., n. A., c. s. I., P. n. s. 

' Calcutta 

1805 July 5. 

n’olbort, T. AV. ir., Esq., c. s. 

Eui*oi)e 

1871 April 5. 

♦'IVoITtz, Oscar, Estp 

Europe 

1801 Juno 5. 

t'lVcinlett, J. D., Esq., M. A., C. s. 

nr uzaifargarh 

1872 July 3. 

t'l’rcvor, VV. S., IJout.-Col., ii. e. 

Indor 

1S73 April 2. 

Turnbull, R., Ksq. 

Calcutta 

1803 May 0. 

fTylcr, J. W., Esq., M. d. 

Agi-a 

1869 June 2. 

tlTdaychand Dutt, Babu. 

• 

Faridpur 

1873 April 2. 

Umush Chundcr Dutt, Babu. 

Csilcutta 

1800 May 2. 

*A\anrcncn, Lieut. Col. A. D., B. c. s. 

Calcutta 

180X Fell. 3. 

tA’‘ercboro, A. M.., Esq., m. d. 

Agra 

1861 April 6. 

fVijayarama Guja])ati Raj Munnia Sultan 

« 

• 

Baliudur, Maharajah Mirza Vijayana- 


1870 June 1. 

• 

gram. 

fA'rindavanachandra Mandala, Babu. 

> 

Benares 

Balasor « 

1871 Feb. 1. 

*Waagen, Dr. AV., Geological Survey. 

Europe 

1809 Aug. 4. 

. Wahid All, Prince Jahan Qadr Muham- 

• 

1805 Nov, 1. 

mad Baliatlur. 

Waldic? I)., Esq., p. 0. S. 

Garden Reach 
Calcutta 

1801 May 1. 

♦Walker, Col. J. T., R. E., r. B. s. 

Europe 

1875 AprU 7. 

Wall, Dr. A. J., B. Medical Service. 

Calcutta 

1863 Oct. 7. 

Waller, W. K., Esq., ir. B. 

Calcutta 

1805 l!4ay 3. 

Waterhouse, Capt. J., B. s. C. < 

Calcutta 


Date of Election. 


1874 July 
1876 Dec.• 

1869 Sept. 
1867 Feh. 
1862 Oct. 
1873 Ai)ril 

1875 Feb. 
1867 Auff. 
1873 May 
1S67 Jail. 

1876 April 

1870 Aug. 

1866 Mur. 

1867 July 
1871! Mar. 
1870 Jan. 
1873 Aug. 


Watt, Dr. George.. 

Webb, W. T., Ksri., M. A. 

^Westland, J., Esep, c. S. 
tWcfitmacott, E. V., Esq., B. A., c. s. 

Wliceler, J. T., Esq. 
fWliite, E., Esq., c. s. \ 

tWhiteway, K. S., Esq., a. 
t Wilcox, F., Esq. 

7. fWilliams, O. XL C., Esq., c. S. 

16. tWilliamson, Capt. W. J. 

5. Wilson, Alexander, Esq. 

3. AVilson, li. H., Esq., c. S. 

7. *Wise, Dr. J. F. N. 

3. fWood, Dr. J. J. 

4. Wood, 0. 11., Ksq. 

6. Wood-Muson, J., Esq., Indian Museum. 
G. fWoodthorpo, Lieut. ll\ G., b. e. 




1869 Sept. 1. Yadubil Mallik, Biibu. 

1868 June 3. Yalindramoliana Tagore, The Hon’blc 

Maharaja. 

1807 Mar. G. fYogendi’anath Mallik, Babu. 


1825 Mar. 

9. 

1821 „ 

6 . 

1826 July 

1. 

1835 May 

0. 

mr Sci»t. 

1. 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

1818 Feb, 

o 

1848 Mar. 

8. 

1853 April 

C. 

1858 July 

6 . 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1860 „ ‘ 

7. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1863 Feb. 

5. 

1868 „ 

5. 

1868 „ 

5. 

1868 „ 

2. 

1871 „ 

7. 


IIONOUABY MEjMBEBS. 

M. Garcin do Tassy, Memb. do I’lnstitut. 
Sir John Bhillippart. 

Count do Noe. 

Professor Isaac Lea. 

Col. W. Munvo. 

His Highness the NawabNazim of Bengal. 
Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

Professor Henry. 

Major-Oeii. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, k. u. b. 
Jl. Hodgson. 

T\w Hon*blo Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. 
Professor Alax M idler. 

Monsiem* Stanislas Juiicn. 

Edward Thomas. ^ 

Dr. Aloys S])rcngcr. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. 

General A. Cunningham, c. s. I. • 
Professor Bapu Deva Sdstri. 

Dr. T. Thomson. 

A. Groto. 

Oliarlos Darwin. 


Ilughli 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Dinajpur 

Calcutta 

Bijnour 

Muttra * 

Purulia 

Banda 

Garo Hills 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Euro])0 

Ilanchi 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Niiga Hills • 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Aiulul 


IMris 

fjoiidon 

Paris 

Plivladelphia 
London 
M urshidabad 
Kew 

Princeton, U, S. 

London 

Eui .jpo 

Europe 

Oxford 

I'aris 

London 

Bom 

Berlin 

India 

»Benarcs 

London 

London 

London 



xx 


Date of Election, 



1872 Feb. 

1. 

Sir G. B. Airy. 

London 

1872 Juno 

5. 

Professor T. H. Huxley. 

Loudon 

1875 Nov. 

3. 

'Dr. 0. Bohtlingk. □ 

Jena 

1875 „ 

3. 

Professor .7. 0. Westwood. 

Oxford 

1870 April 

5. 

Yule, Col. H., J?. E., c. B. 

London 

4876 „ 

f 

5. 

Siemens, Dr. Weruer. . 

• 

Berlin 



CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


1841. Oct. 

2. 

1 

Maegowan, Dr. J. 

Europe 

1856 June 

4. 

Kramer, lloiT A. A’on. 

Alexandria 

1856 „ 

3. 

Porter, Rev. J. 

Damascus 

1856 „ 

4. 

Seblagintwoit, Herr H. von. 

Munich 

1856 „ 

4. 

Smitli, Dr. E. 

Beyrout 

1859 „ 

4. 

Tailor, J., Esq. 

Bus.sorah 

1857 Mar. 

4. 

Nictner, J. Esq. 

Ceylon 

1858 „ 

3. 

Schlagintwcit, lien* R. von. 

Giessen 

1859 Nov. 

2. 

Frodcriok, Dr. El. 

ButavLa 

1859 JEay 

4. 

Blooker, Dr. IT. 

Europe 

1860 Fob. 

1. 

Baker, Tbo Rev. H. 

E. Malabar 

1860 „ 

1. 

Swiuboe, R., Esq., 11. M.’s Con.sul. 

Amoy 

1861 July 

3. 

Goselio, Dr. R. 


1862 Mar. 

5. 

Murray, A., Esq. 

London 

1866 July 

4. 

Barne.s, R. 11., Esq. 

Ceylon 

1866 May 

7. 

Schlugiiitweit, Prof. E. von. 

Mtinieh 

1866 „ 

7. 

Sherring, Itov. 31 . A. 

Benares 

1868 „ 

5. 

1 

Ilolmbbo, Prof. 

Christiania 


1 

1 

1 

1 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1865 May 

3. 

Dali, Rev. C. 11. ' 

% 

Calcutta 

1874 Fob. 

4. 

Schaumburgb, J., E.sq. 

Calcutta 

1874 April 

1. 

Lafont, Rev. F. E., s. j. 

Calcutta 

1875 Deo. ‘ 

1. 

Bate, Rev. J. 1). 

Allahabad 

1875 „ 

1. 

l^aulawi Abdul Hui, Madrasah. 

9 

J 

Calcutta 

r 



LIST 0¥ MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM INDIA 
THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

4:0.—After the laj )se of 3 years from the date of a Member leaving ' 
India, if no intimation of ins wishes, shall, in the intA*val have been 
received by the Society his nanac shall be removed from the list of 
Moinbcrs. 

Tlie following Members will be removed from thp Mfcmbcr List qf the* 
Society under the oixTution of the abovafrRulc. 

Date of leaving India. 


Cluttcrbuch, Capt. F. St. Qnintin,. January 1873. 

Uauvjiin, Capt. V., . July 1873. 

HiU'bcrlin, the Rev. 0., . August 1S73. 

Pearson, C. E., Estj., M. A., . January 1874. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 
Bir Retiii£me>’t. 

1870. 

C. Macnaghten, Esq. 

Rajkot College. 

W. Bourne, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

G. E. Knox, Ks(j. 

Banda. 

Major 11. H. Mallock. 

Lieut. 11. B. Urmsion. 

Caleulla. 

Pan jab. 

IV. Theobald, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

H. C. It'illiams, Esq. 

Chanda. 

A. Tween, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

R. Stewart, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

T. B. MitchcU, Esq. 

A,s.sani. 

Raja Harciulra Ki’ishna Bahadui’. 

t^aleutta. 

J. Wilson, Esq. 

Baukijmr. 

0. T. Buekland, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

Capt. E. N. D. La Touche. 

Assjun. 

Cajjt. 0. S. Pratt. 

Kuroiic. 

J. Hector, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

R,‘ A. Carrington, Esq. 

Calcutta. 


Br Death. 


Ordinary Mmhers. 

Butler, Capt. J., n. s. c. 

Willson, W. G., Esq. 

Atkinson, W. S., Esq., ii. A. 

Hceley, W. L., Esq., b. a., c. b. 

Brown, R., Esq., h. d. 

Milman, R., n. h., the Right Rev., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


Samaguting. 

Calcutta. 

EurojM}. 

Eurojw. 

Mani 2 >ur. 

Calcutta. 







• • ft 

xin 


Honorary Members, 

Prof. C. Lassen, 
prof. Jules Molil. 

Dr. llobert Wiglit, {died in 1873.) 

Corresponding Members. 

Hang,* Dr. M. 

Foueaux, M. F. H. 


Bonn. 

Paris. 

London. 


^ftinich. 

Paris. 








[appendix.] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

OP 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


or THE 

JtSlATlC jSoCIETY OF ^ENGAL 

FOE 


THE YEAR 1870. 



XVI 


STATEMENT, 
Abstract of the Cash Account 


RKCEirrs. 


Balattcb 07 187^. 

In tho Bank of Bonsai, viz. 
Account of Stoliczka Me¬ 
morial Fund,.. Ra. 

Account of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, .. 


812 S 
3,015 13 


2 

1 


Casli in hand, «• • • 

Admirriox Frks. 
Received from MomLers, . • 

SunBcnirTioNR. 

Received from Members, .. 

PuBLTCATIOXS. 

Sale proceeds of Journal p 
dings, .. .. 

Subscn'ption to ditto, .. 

Refund of I’ostnge Sbimps,.. 
Ditto of Printing charges, ,. 

Libuart. 

Sale proceeds of Books, 
llcfund of Frt'ight, 

Ditto of Po&tugo 


Skcrktauv’s Office. 

Saving of Salary, 

Received fiiu', A:c., 

Ditto Commission, on Purchase of 
• Stamps, 

Sale protx* da of tiro "Woodon Casks, 
Refund of Cart and Cooley hiro, 


3,868 

ICO 

2 

9 

3 

4 

800 

0 

0 

• 

9,009 

1 

9 

409 

0 

0 

1,066 

0 

0 

16 

14 

6 

64 

9 

6 

280 

3 

0 

23 

12 

0 

8 

10 

6 

m 

36 

6 

3 

2 

% 

8 

3 

6 

9 

9 

1 

11 

0 

13 

6 

0 


* l8fG. 187fi. • 

• • 

4,018 11 7 

800 0 0 030 0 0 

9,009 1 a 9,760 16 0 


1,636 8 0 1,729 10 0 


312 9 6 411 14 0 


60 8 3 24 16 6 


Ve8tf.d Fund. 

Received from tho Secretary of State 
for Trflia on ac<'Ount of abandon¬ 
ment by the Society of all claims to • 

accommodation in the >«ew Museum 
huilding, .. .. ,, 1,60,000 0 0* 

Interest on tlic Govemment Securities 

from the Bank of Bengal, ,, 8,673 0 0 

Sale proceeds of 6^ per cent. Oovemment 
SecuriticsKos. 0438U4, 043618, 189, 60, 6,000 0 0 


Carried over Rs. 1,63,673 0 0 16,736 7 1 



xvii 


No. 1. 

of the Asiatic Society for 1876. 


DISB0ESEMEKTS. 

Publications. , 


Paid Freight for sending Journal and 


Proceedings, 

168 

9 

0 

Ditto Lithographing and EngraTing 




charges, &c., ., .. 

Ditto Piinting charges, ,. ,, 

1,605 

11 

0 

5,381 

9 

6 

Ditto Commission on Collecting Bills, .. 

3 

4 

3 

Ditto Pui’chase of Posbige Stamps, ., 

281 

0 

0 

Ditto Packing charges, .. .. 

24 

11 

0 

Ditto Piii)er for Plates, . • .. 

153 

6 

0 

Ditto Journal Binding, ,. ., 

6 

0 

a 

Ditto Printing charges for a Catalogue 




of Mammals and Birds of Buimah for 




jQpinul Pali 11, No. 1 of 1875 {£ G2- • 




4-6 (w 1«. 9/f. per rupee),.. ,, 

711 

2 

3 

Ditto overland carriago on. parcels of 




lithographed Plates, from England, .. 

42 

2 

0 

Ditto Major II. H. Godwin-Austen for 




printing and coloring Plates of Naga 




Hill Views, Dufla Shells, &c., 

499 

9 

0 

Ditto Petty charges, .. 

16 

14 

6 


Limuauy. 

Paid .Salary of Librarian, •. 

Ditto KstjildiwhnioTit, .. 

Ditto Uominission on Collecting Bills, 
Ditto TiUnding charges, ,. 

Ditto Book Binding, .. 

Ditto SuUry of Punkha Bearer, 

Ditto Kiiljucri2)tion lu the Calcutta Bo- 
view, .. .. 

Ditto ditto to the ]\rcdieal Gazette, 

Ditto ditto to Stray Fcathtjra, 

Ditto Purehu«<! of Books 

through Ulcssrs. Trub- 

ner &. Co., .. .. 177 9 6 

•Ditto ditto of ditto through 
Messrs. li^Icdlundorand 
Sohn, .. .. 172 14 6 

Di^to ditto of ditto in 
Calcutta, •• .. 30G 9 2 


Ditto repairing glass eases, 

Ditto Fri'ight, .. ■ ., ., 

Ditto liiHullieicnt and Bcanng Postage,«. 
Ditto a 'J'onkwood Double Ladder, 

Ditto I’city charges, • .. .. 

• 

Sechetary’s Ofeice. 

Paid General Establishment, • • 

Ditto Secretary's Estahlishmont, • • 

Ditto Purchase of Postage Stamps, .. 


1,800 0 0 
130 0 0 
0 1 3 

10 3 3 
408 2 0 

38 6 3 

IG 0 0 
15 0 0 

11 0 0 


657 1 2 
23 0 0 
5 1 5 
3 1 0 

12 0 0 
26 8 3 


397 8 0 
1,658 0 0 
124 0 0 


1876. 


8,893 14 


3,161 7 


1875, 


7,373 2 1 


7 4,475 6 6 


Carried ove^, Bs. 


2,179 8 0 


12,055 6 1 



XVlll 


RECEIPTS. 1876. 

Brought over, Hs. 1,03,573 0 0 15,736 7 
Interest on 4itto from 30th • 

Novemhcr to 12th De- , 

cemher, 1876, being 12 • 

days @ per cent., .. 9 2 8 

Premium on. ditto % 1*14 

porceni, .. .. 93 12 0 * • 

• - 102 14 8 • 

- 1,63,675 14 

Buildiko, 

Received from the Right Hon’ble the 
Socwtiiry of Stale for India from Ist 
Dereiiibcr, 1875 to 21st April, 1870, 

@ its. 400 pur month, .. 1,920 0 0 

- 1,920 0 

I)h. Srot.K'zKA Mbmokiat. Fum 
Received Subsuripliou to thu Fund, ,, 181 0 0 

- 181 0 

PinmNOTON Fund. 

Refund by the Committee of the Chamber • 
of UoTninereo of the moiety of Sabserip- 
tiom to the Fund, fi'om tho Asiatic 
Society (Rs. 1,172), .. .. 586 4 0 

-6RC 4 

Pinni.NOTOH Pension Fund. 

Rocoiveti by Transfer from 
the I’iddington Fimd, ., 586 4 0 

Deduct Refund to Capt. 

W. J. A. IVallace, of half 

his &uli.scrij)tion, .. 8 0 0 

578 4 0 

Subserijitioii Received fr-om W, T. Plan- 
Ibid. Ksq, to the Fund, .. 25 0 0 

Dillo Interc-st on the Government Secu¬ 
rity of Rs. 500, .. .. 27 8 0 

--- 630 12 


Dn. Oldham Memotiial Frm 
Received Subsuiiptiou to the Fund, ■, 156 0 0 


Miscei.uneous. 
Fund Account, .* 

• • 


1,040 7 

6 

0. P. Fund, .. 

■ « 

• • 

1,086 5 

9 

CfuiHcrvulion of Sanscrit MSS., 

• • 

1,000 0 

0 

\V. Jrviiie, Esq., 

1 « 


10 12 

0 

M. S. Howell, Esq., 

• • 

« 4 

0 9 

0 

Capt. W. L. SamucUs, 

• t 

« • 

5 13 

0 

•C. W. Marshall. Esq., 

• • 

• « 

3 7 

0 

Tho Rev. C. U. Chard, 

• e 

t 1 

0 6 

0 

J. W. Edgar, Esq., 

• « 

• < 

4 n 

0 

Money T^al jjysack, 
Jadulundo Bysack, 

• • 

• g 

67 13 

0 

• « 


493 10 

6. 

T. W. H. Tolbort, Esq., 

« s 

» • 

3 6 

0 

Messrs. Triilmer & Co., 

4 • 


4 6 

6 

Capt. C, J. F. Forbea, 

k « 

• • 

5 0 

0 

W, W. Hunter, Esq., 

k * 

• 1 

1 8 

0 

L. Schwendier, Esq., 

« • 

4 4 

9 7 

0 

H. Blochmann, Esq., 

• t 

4 t 

9 0 

0 

0. Kevin, Esq., 

« e 

$ 4 

6 11 

9 


1875. 

1 

i 

8 449 0 0 

0 4,800 0 0 
0 1,350 0 0 

0 


Carried over, R«. 3,768 6 0 1,82,086 6 9 



lix 


bissttrsemSkts. 

Brought oyer, Bs. 2,179 6 0 
Paid Insufficient and Bearing Postage, 4 14 0 

Ditto Meeting charges, .. .. '^128 11 0 

Ditto Commission on Subscription collected, 64 14 3 
Ditto Salary of Mali, .. .. 72 0 0 

Ditto Printing charges, .. .« 198 16 6 

Ditto Pension to Islam Khan, .. 86 0 0 

*Ditto Fee to tho Sank 'of Bengal for 

Stamping cheques, * .. .. 3 2 0 

Ditto Stationery, . • .. 68 1 0 

Ditto Binding TiOttcr files, .. .. 6 13 0 

Ditto Advertising charges, .. .. 43 0 0 

Ditto Subscription to tho Calcutta Di« 
rectory, ... .. .. 14 0 0 

Ditto ditto to the Army List, .. 12 0 0 

Ditto Carpentt'r for oi>en- 

ing and fixing glass euses, 24.14 0 

Ditto ditto for repairing 
Book Shelves, Meeting 
Table, &c., .. .. 28 2 0 

Ditto to tho Collector of 
Stamps lievonue of Cal¬ 
cutta for Stamping the 
Memorandum of Associa¬ 
tion of tho AsiuticSocicty, 16 0 0 
Ditto Begistrutiou fee for 
ditto, .. .. 60 0 0 


63 0 0 


66 

1 

66 


Ditto a copy of Indijin Postal Guide, 

Ditto Petty charge's, 

Ditto Ticca C<K)loy for removing Books 
and Shelves, &;c., 

FunKTTUUE AND FlTTlXOS. 

Paid a Tealcwood Table for Duflery, 14 

Ditto three T»-'akwood Kacks, 183 

Ditto a Tcalcwood large Glass Case, 263 

Ditto Repairing and fixing 
Cane Matting in four 
rooms, •. .. 208 0 0 

Ditto Supplyingtnnd fixing 

Now Cano Matting, .. 1,116 10 0 


0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

0 


Ditto a dozen of Teakwood rattan-back 
Arm-chairs,.. .. 67 

Ditto a pair six branches Gaselier, 400 


4 

0 


0 

0 

3 


78 6 0 


0 

0 

0 


1.444 10 0 


0 

0 


Vested Fiind. 

Paid Purchase of 6J per cent. Govern¬ 
ment Security through Banft of Bengal, 1,44,800 0 0 

Ditto Interest on ditto, 2,716107 

Ditto Premium oq,'ditto, .. 3,026 10 0 

Ditto Commission on ditto, 376 6 6 

Ditto ditto on Collecting Interest 

on Government Securities, .. 21 6 8 

Ditto ditto on Selling Govern¬ 
ment Security of Rs. 6,000, .. 12 12 1 


1876. 
12,066 6 


3,076 6 I 


2,361 14 I 


Carried over,’Rs. 1,60,962 12 10 17,492 12 1 


1876. 


8,769 9 9 



XX 


RECEIPTS. 1876. 1375, 


Brought over, Rb, 

3,7o3 

6 

0 1,82,880 6 

Pr. G. Thi^ut, 

■J'he Hon’bie 0. R. Linde 


27 

6 

0 

ly. 

0 

11 

0 

H. W. Daehwood, Eeq., 


0 

12 

0 

BabuUah Puftery, 

• • • * 

10 

0 

0 

Pr. T. H. Hundloy, 

■ • B • 

10 

10 

0 

K. V. Westuiaoott, Esq., 

• B • • 

3 

4 

0 . 

B. Kiirz, Esq., , 

• B B B 

122 

0 

0 . • 

C. Grant, Esq., 

B B B B 

0 

11 

0 

M. L. Dtimrs, Esq., 

• B • B 

0 

3 

0 

Lt.'Col. J. Bum, 

Tho Government North-Western Pro- 

2 

10 

0 

vinecs. 

• B • • 

13 

8 

0 

R. Quaritch, I'lsq., 

B B B B 

12H 

14 

0 

Lt.-(Jol. Lord'll. Korr, 

• B B B 

2 

0 

0 

V. A. Smith, Esq., 

B ♦ B B 

2 

7 

0 

,7. l-ieamc.s. Esq., 

B B ^ • B 

20 

0 

0 

E. S. (irow.se. Esq., 

• B B B 

2 

0 

0 

II. E. Blanlbrd, Esq., 

• B B B 

3 

4 

0 

A. S. TIjirri.son, Esq., 

• B B B 

3 

0 

0 

Col. W, E. MarshiiU, 

• B • B 

• 1 

lo 

0 

W. St«)ko8, Esq., 

• B B B 

1 

11 

0 

J. (1. Dc'lmcinek. Esq,, 

B B « B 

1 

0 

0 

Col. ir. L. Thuillic^r, 

• • B B 

0 

:i 

0 

Brai Bhnahan Das, 

• • SB 

0 

0 

3 

Tho llon’blc Sir E. C. Baylcy, K. 0. S. 1., 

1 

8 

0 


4,122 3 0 2,307 0 


Carried over, Re. 1,87,008 8 9 



XXI 


DISBURSEMENTS. ' 1876. 1876. 

Brought over, Rs. 1,60^962 12 10 17,492 12 

Paid ditto Brokorago on ditto 
ditto, . .. t • 6 4 0 

Ditto Feo for i^newing Go7emment ^ 

Securities, 3 0 0 

1,60,962 0 10 4,073 9 8 

Buildino. . 

Taid Houso rate, • , , * . • 372 0 0 

Ditto Polico and Lighting rate, .. 276 0 0 

Ditto Wator rato, .. .» 213 13 6 

Ditto making Drawing of the Aaiatic 
Socioty’s Promises, .. .. 13 14 0 

Ditto J. B. Norton, Esq., for supplying 

and fixing Gas Pipes, .« .. 762 6 0 

Ditto ditto 96 Jets for ditto ditto with 
Pipe and Cocks complete in the Meet¬ 
ing room, .. .. . • 401 6 0. 

Ditto Messrs. Mackintosh, Bum & Co., 
in part pajTmmt for repairing tho 
Society’s Promises, 8,000 0 0 

10,039 7 6 1,008 12 7 

Coin Fund. , 

Purchaso of Silver Coins, . • . • 39 0 0 

Ditto of two Gold Coins, .. ,. 41 10 0 

Paid Cooley and Cart for bringing a 

Coin box from the Mint,.. .. 0 7 0 

Ditto Banghy Expense for sending a 
p.'ickct of Gold Coins to W. Campbell, 

Esq., Bcorbhoom, • • • • 0 4 0 

Ditto foe for getting Money Order, .. 0 4 0 

Ditto InsiifKcient Postage on Packet of 

Gold Coin, .. . • . * 0 4 0 

- 81 13 0 376 4 0 

Dr. Or.nnAM Memoriai, Fond. 

Paul Printing cluirgcs, 370 Copies of 
Circnl.ai*, .. ., .. 110 0 

Ditto Advertising the List of Bubacribora 

to tho Fund, .. 14 8 0 

- 25 8 0 

Du. Stoliozka Memorial Fund. 

Remitted to A. Grote, Esq., liondon, 3 
overland Money Onlors Nos. 143 to 145, 
dated lOtli July 1876, (n) 6 10 each, .. 395 3 3 

Ditto ditto 2 Overland Money Orders Nos. 

161 and 1.^2, dated 17th July 1876, 

@ £ 10 each, . • . • 263 7 6 

- 658 10 9 1,738 14 4 

PiDDiNQTON Fund. 

Refunded to* Capt. AV. J. A. Wallace, 
being half his Subscription to tho above 
Fund, ,, ' .. .. 8 0 0 

Paid by Transfer to the Fiddington Pen¬ 
sion Fund, .. .. .. 578 4 0 

586 4 0 

PiDDiNOTON Pension Fund. 

Paid to the Bank of Bengal for Purchase 
of 5^ por cent., Government Security 
No. 047143--021980, of 1869-60, .. 600 0 0 

Carried over, Rs. 500 O'O 1,79,846 8 2 



XX]I 


ilKCETPTS. 1870. 

Brought ovtir, Ktf. 1,87)008 8 


CcLrriod over, Ii.B. 1,87,008 8 9 


1875 

9 



xxili 


mSBTTBSBMEN^S. 1876. 


Brought over, Its. 


500 0 0 1,79,846 


Paid Intorost on ditto firom 30th Nov. 1675 
to 7th Soptoinbor, 1876, being 9 months, 
and 7 days @ 5^ por cent., .. 

Ditto Promium on ditto @ 1%^ por cont., 
Ditto Commission ditto @ ^ per cent., .. 
•Refunded to K. Ti^lor, ‘Ksq., half his 
Subscription to thu Fund, •. 

Paid Commission on Collecting Interest 
on Government Security, ,« 


21 m2 6 

22 8 0 

1 5 9 

15 0 0 

0 0 7 


MiSCBLLANEOrS. 


560 


8 2 


0 10 


Paid donation towards a Zoological Ex- 
ploi-atioii of Tenosserim, .. 

Fund Account, .. . • 

O. P. Fund, .. ., 

Earth Current Account, .. .. 

Iit.-Col. 0. C. hllnchin, .. •, 

(T. Bcainos, Esq., . • «. 

Oapt#E. b’Kiser, .. .. 

M. Macauliife, Esq., .. 

J. G. Dclmcrick, Esq., .. .« 

F. S. Growse, Esq., .. 

Jlonoy litil Bysiic.k, •. .. 

Juduhindo liysack, .. «• 

The Government North Western Pro- 

VllICCtif • • • • $4 

Blajor W. R. bl. IToU-oyd, .. 

L Sch>vi'n(U<;r, Estp, ,, ., 

(f. Novill, Ksq., 

Dr. <1. Thihaut, 

Dr. F. Keilhorn, • • 

.7. W. Edgiir, Esq., .« ,. 

Dr. T. il. llendby, •. 

G. II. Dimiant, Esq., •. ,, 

Capt. C. J. F. S. Forbes, .. ,, 

L. H. Guiiin, Esq., .. 

Lt.-(’oI. J. IJui-n, .. .. 

S. Kill'/, Esq., .. .. 

The Hon’bio C II. LiniLsay, .• 

C. (imTii, Esq., .. 

H. W. Dushwooil, Esq,, .. ,. 

Mauluvi Syad Janisuhili, .. ., 

M. Siishugiri •Sastii, .« •. 

H. TI. thu liuo of Kutch, .. .. 

V. A. Smith, Esq., . • 

Major II. U. Godwin-Austen, 

W. Stokes, Esq., .. •. 

Babullah Duftery, .. .. 

W. Irvine, Esq., .. .. 

W. J. Porter, Esq., .. • 

Majur>Genci‘al A. Cunningham, O. S. 1., 
The Hon’ble Sir E..C. Buj^ey, C. S. I., 
O. J. Dyall, Esq., • 

W. Mcllrcgor, Esq,, .. •• 

C. E. U. GixdlcHiono, Esq.,.. .. 

Tlio Tiov. F. Foulkes, 

E. Lethbridge, Esq., 
liaja Joykissen Doss, 


500 0 0 
1,130 0 0 

86 5 0 

18 0 O' 

1 U U 

19 0 

0 8 0 
3 12 0 

0 10 0 

• 3 14 0 

116 11 6 
445 12 0 

8 5 0 

2 4 0 

9 7 0 

6 11 9 

26 2 6 
1 2 0 

1 15 0 

19 10 0 

0 12 0 

3 12 9 

17 0 

50 10 0 

122 0 0 
OLIO 
011 0 
011 0 
011 0 
0 11 0 
0 11 0 
1 11 0 

2 12 0 
111 0 

10 0 0 
6 9 0 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

1 8 O 

0 1 0 

2 7 6 

1 9 0 

12 0 
0 3 0 
0 3 0 


1875. 


Cairiod over, lie. 


2,597 6 3 1,80,406 9 0 



XXIV 


MCEIPTS. 1876. 1875. ^ 

Brought over, Ks. 1,87,008 8 9 


Rs. 1,87,008 8 9 

Examined and found correct, 

David Waldik, 

H. U. GoDwiN-AfBTEJf, Major. 

Asiatic Society's Rooms, 

Cxkuitu^Jan. 1*^, 1877' 



XXV 


DI8BUHSEMEKTS. 187A ' 18f5. 


Brought over, Ua. 

Lt.-Col. L. R. Kerr, , • 

Col. H. L. Thuillior, . • 

M. L. Dames, Esq., • • 

Dr. J. Scully, .. 

H. F. Blanfordy Esq., .. 

H. Man, E^., ^ . 

Dr. T«K. Lewis, • .• 

Dr. V. ^chards, . • 

A. S. Harrison, Esq., 

Md. Khodabuz Khan, .. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq., ,. 

H. Buckle, Esq., .. 

A. Andurson, Esq., . • 

R. D. Shaw, Esq., . • 

Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, viz. 

Account of Stoliezka Memo> 
riall'und, .. ... 334 10 

Acromit of Dr. Ol dham 
Memorial Fun(^ •• 130 8 

Account of Piddington 
Pension Fund, •• 70 11 

Account of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, ... .. 3,213 13 

Cash in hand. 


2,697 0 3 1,80,406 9 0 

* 0 4 0 • 

0 3 0 
0 46 0 

2 0 0 ' • 

14 6 6 

0 3 0 
0 4 0 • 

0 6 0 
2 10 0 
0 10 0 
4 6 a 
0 11 0 
0 10 
9 11 0 

- 2.63.3 14 9 1.947 5 4 


6 

0 

2 

2 

3,749 10 
218 6 

3,968 1 0 
Rs. 1,87,008 8 9 


Examined and found correct, 

David Waluib, 

11. H. Godwin-Austen, Major, 







XXVI 


STATEMENT, 

Abstpact of the Cash Account^ 


RECEIPTS. 


1876 


1876. 


Balaxcs of 1876. 

In tho Bank of Bcngitl, viz. 
Dr. J. Huir^ 

O. P. Fund, 


• • 


898 10 0 
3,364 8 G 


Coah in hand, 


4,263 

144 


Oriental Purlications. 

Roceivod by kiIc of Bibliothoca Indica, and 
by Snbscnption to ditto, .. .* 2,441 11 9 

Ditto Refund of Postage nnd Packing, 66 9 6 

Ditto CoTiiniiMSiion ou Puichusu of l^oa> 

tage Stamps, .. ,. 0 8 0 


4,407 9 11 


GOVEIINRIENT Ai-LOWANCE. 

Received from Grenerul Treasury at 600 Its. 
pur month, «. 6,000 0 

Ditto ditto Additional grant for tho pub¬ 
lication of Sanskrit AV'orks at 260 lis, per 
mouth, .. 


2,507 13 3 2,87^ 0 3 


0 


3,000 0 0 


CrtiTODY OF Oriental Works. 
Saving of Salary, 

Ditto bine, 

Asiatic Socioly of Bengal, .. 

Bubu Braj Bhushanu Dus, 

Basel Mission Book Tract Depositor^', 

T. W. U. Tolboii, Esq. 

Bubu PiTitapu Chujidxu Gliosha, 

Sheoprasad Sadur, 

Adhur Sing Gour, 

Gopal Ituo llmiy, Esq., 

Cupt. G. A. Jacob, 

Hamjeobun Mookerjon, 

Venkata Krishna Modeller, 

^"’rainjoo (Jowasjec Institute Native Gcn(;ral 
Libmiy, Bombay, 

Pandit Ciuuidru Kiuit 'rarkalunkor, 

Babii Kuliprusad, .. 


• • 
• fl 


30 

6 

3 

0 

8 

0 

86 

6 

9 

49 

10 

6 

5 

1 

U 

6 

14 

0 

30 

14 

3 

2 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

U 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

12 

16 

0 


9,000 0 0 9,000 0 0 


30 14 3 


2 2 9 


219 8 6 293 


Oamed ovir, Bs. 16,166 13 U 





XXVil 


No. 2. 

Oriental Puhlioation Fund, 1876 . 


' DISBURSEMENTS. 

• 


187C. 


1876. 


. ORIElfTAL PiniLICATIONH. 











Paid Packing charges * • . • 

4 t 

11 

12 

0 

• 






Ditto Postage Stamps, 

t • 

137 

8 

0 







Ditto Frei^t, , • 

a 4 

86 

C 

0 







Ditto Advertising charges, 

0 • 

202 

1 

0 







Ditto Commission on Sale of Books, &c., 

33 

12 

0 







Ditto Coolies for removing Books and 










Shelves, &e., 

■ • 

47 

6 

0 







Ditto Ticca Duftery for arranging 

BibHo- 










theca Indicn, ., 

• • 

U 

4 

0 







Ditto Carpenters* workmanship and supply- 



• 







ing Rafters for Racks, .. 

• • 

30 

2 

0 







Purchase of three Teakwood Racks, 

• • 

183 

0 

0 







Ditto Petty charges, 

• • 

7 

11 

9 







0 

• 



— 

763 

13 

9 

774 

1 

f 

CuSTOnV OP OniENTAL WoilKK. 











Paid Salary of the Librarian, 

• • 

600 

0 

0 







Ditto Establishment, 

$ 0 

724 

0 

0 







Ditto Poo for Sbimping Choquofl, 

0 0 

3 

'2 

0 







Ditto Banghy Kxpemsos, 

• 0 

0 

10 

u 







Ditto Book Binding, .. 

0 P 

1 

0 

0 







Ditto Packing charges, ,, * 

• » 

3 

0 

0 







Ditto Potty charges, , , 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 











— 

1,332 

12 

0 

1,291 

2 

0 

LiimAUY. 











Paid Purchase of MSS., «« 

t • 

70 

0 

0 








- 



— 

70 

0 

0 

6 

G 

6 

Oatalooub op Sanskuit MSS. 











Paid Salary for Cataloguing Sanskrit 

MSS., 

420 

0 

0 








— 



— 

420 

0 

0 

360 

0 

9 

Copvmo Manuscripts. 











Piiid Copying MSS., .. 

4 4 

16 

0 

6 







• 

— 



— 

14 

6 

6 

167 

0 

3 

A'iN-I-AKDAuf. 











Paid Editing and Printing charges, 

• t 

446 

0 

0 








— 



— 

446 

0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

OoRHILfYA GllIHYA Su'tRA. 










• 

Paid Printing charges, • • 

• • 

224 

0 

0 







Ditto Postago, 

0 0 

0 ] 

13 

0 








— 



— 

224 

13 

0 

140 

6 

0 

SXhitya Darpana. 











Paid Printing charges, • • 

• • 

418 

0 

0 











— 

418 

0 

0 

• 0 

6 

0 

Akuarnamah. 











Paid Editing charges, . • 

0 0 

102 

0 

0 







9 

> 

— 


—- 

— 

192 

0 

0 

688 

0 

0 

Sama Veda. 











Paid Editing and Printing charges, 

• » 

2,100 

8 

9 












2,100 

8 

9 

1,220 

10 

0 


Carried over, 

Rs* 

6,971 

6 

0 






xxviii 

TlftCElPTS. 1876. 

Brought over, Bs. 16,166 13 11 


Asiatic Society’s Booms, 
Calcutta^ Jan. Ist, 1876. 


Bs. 10,166 13 11 


Examined and found con.'cet. 
Davit> Wal®ie, 

H. II. GomviK'AusTE 


1876. 


M, Major. 



xxix • 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


1876. 


1875. 


Brou^lit over» Rs. 5,971 6 d 
Biographical* Dictionart of Fsb80N8 


WHO KNEW Muhammad. 
Paid Editing and Printing charges, 
Ditto Copying charges, 

AlfAREYA AhANYAKA.’ 

Paid Editing and Printing charges, 

Chaturtaboa ChintXmani. 
Paid Editing and Printing charges, 

Tabaoat-I'Na^ibi. 

Paid Printing charges, 

Ditto Freight, 

Ditto Postage and Cooley, 

BUAMATi. • 

Paid I^^ting charges, 

Ditto Freight, 

Ditto Postage and Cooley, 

TArmiiiYA Saniiita. 

Paid Editing and Piinting charges, 

KaMANDAKI KillSABA. 

Paid Editing and Printing charges, 


• • 
• • 


710 8 0 
127 8 0 


1,536 11 9 


838 0 0 25 0 0 


1,536 11 9 353 0 0 


t • 

• 4 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Babu Bnij Bhushan Das, 

Basfjl Mission Book and Tract Depository, 
Babu Bhaiya Lala, 

Adhur Sing Goiir, 

Ramjeebun Mookcijca, 

Venkata Krishna Modelior, 

Framjce Cowaajee Institute Native General 
Library, Bombay, 

Button Lala, 

Gopol Itao Hurry, 


• • 
• • 
• • 
• a 


• • 
• # 


1,220 0 0 


1,079 10 6 
5 0 0 
0 11 0 


498 0 0 
16 6 0 
1 3 3 


334 10 0 


320 0 0 

1,086 5 9 
52 13 6 
6 1 0 

5 3 0 
0 5 0 

30 0 0 
0 11 0 

6 3 0 
16 0 
3 0 0 


1,220 0 0 610 0 0 


1,085 5 6 2 12 0 


515 9 3 

334 10 0 

320 0 0 


Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, viz. 

Dr. J. Muir, _ .. 898 10 0 

0. P. Fund, .. .. 2,140 12 10 


1,19] 0 3 615 4 6 


Cash in hand, 


I • 


8,039 0 10 
113 12 4 


3,153 3 2 


Es. 16,165 13 11 


Examined and found correct. 

David Waldib, 

H. 11. GoDwnf^AuSTEN, Mq/or. 




• zxz 


STATEMENT, 
Conservation of Sanskrit MSS. fin Account 


Cr. 

Balance of 1875* .. 

Keceivod from the Goyemment of Bengal^ the amount sanc¬ 
tioned towards the Conservation of Sanskrit MSS., heing 

2nd Half of 1876-76, . 

Ditto ditto Ist Half of 1876.77,. 

Sale proceeds of 47 copies Notices of Sanskrit MSS.,. 

l^fund of ^e amount finm Dr. Bajen(bulala Mitri, paid 
on the 14th Septomher, 1876 for purchase of Sanskrit 

MSS.. 

Ditto Dr. from ditto ditto paid on tho 8th September, 

1876 for purchase of Sanskrit MSS.,... 

Ditto of Postage Stamps. .•. 

Keceived fr^m Babu Nil Komul Banoijca in Deposit,. 


< 

1670. 

Rs. 4,370 0 11 


1,600 0 0 
1,600 0 0 
47 0 0 


1,200 0 0 

1 , 000 * 0 0 
0 11 0 
0 4 0 

- 5,447 16 0 


Rs. 0,817 16 11 

Examined and found correct. 

David Waloib, 

H. H. GoDWiN-AvsTBy, M(yor, 

Asutic Sooibty’s Rooms, 

Calcuttaf Jan, 1«^, 1876. 











ZZZl* 


NO. 3. 

Current with the Asiatic Society^of Bengal* 


Dr. 

’ 1876. 

Paid Salary for preparing Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 360 0 0 

Ditto ditto for 'translating the Sanskrit Catalogue, •. • • 240 0 () 

Ditto ditto for TravoUing Pandit, . 650 0 0 

Ditto Banghy expenses,. 2 4 0 

Ditto Printing charges of Noricos of Sanskrit MSS. Yol. 

III. Part III. and Vol. III. Part IV.,. 687 8 0 

Ditto Contingent chaiges for Travelling Pandit, . 610 0 

Ditto Travelling Allowance for ditto ditto, .169 14 0 

Ditto Purchaso of Sanskrit MSS., . 800 10 0 

Ditto Copying charges of Sanskrit MSS., .. 91 4 0 

Ditto yellow paper for copying ditto, .. 7 8 0 

Ditto Fee to Bank of Bengal for Stamping Cheques, 19 0 

Ditto Purchase of Stationery,. . 9 10 0 

Ditto Packing chaxges,. 3 6 0 

Ditto Freight for sending Notices of Sanskrit MSS. to 

Messrs, Triibner and Co., . 42 10 0 

Ditto Postage Stamps, .. 21 11 6 

Ditto Messrs. T. Bl^k and Co. for preparing 13 plates and 
Lithographing and Coloring 610 copies of each of tho 

above plates for Notices of Sanskrit MSS., .. 367 3 0 

Ditto Dr. Itajcndralala Mitrd, as an advance on account 
of Travelling expenses for a Tour in search of Sanskrit 

MSS.,. 1,000 0 0 

Ditto Librarian, his Salary foom May 1876 to April 1876, 160 0 0 

Ditto Dr. Bajendralila Mitrd, for Travelling expenses 
to Patna, Benares, &c. includ^g Eailway faro. Carriage 

hire, &c., 346 10 0 

Ditto Present by way of Commission to Pandits and others, 36 0 0 

Ditto Packing Cases, Charges of Packing, Cooley, Boat* 

hito, and I^way faro for MSS., . 13 3 6 

Ditto for Copying and Purchaso of 138 Copies of MSS., 1,669 4 0 

Ditto Loan, to tho Asiatic Society of Bengal,. 1,000 o 0 

Ditto Petty Charges, . 7 9 6 

Ditto Salary for Bearer,. 84 0 0 

, - 7,667 7 0 

Balancb of 1876. 

In tho Bank of Bengal, .'•. 2,146 10 6 < 

Cashinhand, .... 3 14 6 

- 2,160 8 11 

. Bs. 9,817 16 11 


Examined and found correct. 

David Waldib, 

H. H. Qodwin-Austbx, Jfip’or. 

UBTT'S RoOKSy 

Jm* Isf, 1876. 























Shewing the Assets and Liabilities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal on 

the 1st January, 1877^ 
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Mefeoroloyictil Obaen'njious. 


IX 


Ahsfract of the Remits of the Hourly Mefeorologknl Observations 
taken at (he Surveyor General*s OJ/iee, Calcutta, 
in the wonth of February 1877. 

Latitude 22° 8.*}' 1" Nortli. Lon«^itiide 88° 20' 31''' East, 

the Cislurti of, ilio Standard J3arnniefcor above th® sea level, 18.11 feet. 
Daily Means, Ac. of the Ohs«#vationH and of the Hygrouictrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Dale 

* Mean Heiffht of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Itango of the llnroinetor 
during ilie dny. 

1 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Bunge of the Tempera* 
ture during the dny. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

1 D(tr. 

( 

— *- ■ 

1 

• 

Mux. 

1 

Min. 

Diff. 


Tnches. 

Inrlies 

: lllcllCS. 

i Inches. 

J • 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

29.930 

30.001 

: 29.888 

' 0.113 

72.7 

! 78.0 

69.0 

9.0 

2 

.061 

.023 

.920 

1 .103 

62.2 

; 68.5 

68.6 

9.9 

3 

.9-49 

.015 

.902 

, .113 

I 6 4.5 

71.3 

67.8 

13.5 

4 

.874 

1 .078 

.813 

1 .2)15 

61 3 

65.0 

66.0 

9.0 

6 

.883 

j 20.5)50 

j .828 

.122 

, 612 

73.3 

57.8 

j 15.5 

6 

.928 

1 .002 

1 .870 

.122 

66.4 

73.0 

61.5 

! 11.5 

7 

.926 

1 .986 

.815 

.1 U 

65.4 

75 2 

61.5 

‘ 13.7 

8 

.947 

' 30.000 

, .889 

.111 

63 9 

68 5 

60.5 

8.0 

0 

.903 

; .0.50 

: .5)33 

! .117 

66.3 

72 2 

61.0 

10.7 

10 

30.050 

1 .111 

' 30.0<»5 

j .136 

63.5 

71.0 

56.5 

14.5 

11 

.080 

.127 

; .009 

1 .118 

6 4.1 

71.0 

66.0 

15.0 

12 

.033 

.107 

29.5)81 

; .126 

66.1 

73.2 

69.5 

13.7 

13 

.061. 

.120 

^ 30.008 

.112 

66.7 

74 4 

59.0 

15.4 

14 

.120 

.15)2 

.062 

.130 

67.4 

71.5 

59.8 

14.7 

16 

.140 

.223 

.081 

.139 

66 8 

75.0 

59.6 

15.4 

16 

.103 

.176 

.052 

.121. 

(16.5 

75.2 

68.0 

17.2 

17 

. 1)1 

.187 

.051 

.133 

66,5 

76.2 

58.5 

17.7 

18 

.117 

.196 

.0/1 

.125 

67.1 ; 

76.1 

57.8 

18.6 

10 

.127 

.192 

.080 

.112 

67 4 

76 2 

60.0 ; 

16.2 

*20 

.131 

.206 

; .068 

.138 

68 6 ■ 

7S 6 

69.0 

19.6 • 

21 

.006 

.163 

I .028 

.135 

69 9 : 

80.0 

60.2 

19.8 

22 

.060 

.135 

, .015 

.120 , 

72.2 

81.4 

63.0 

18.4 

23 

.028 

.110 

‘ 29 5)72 

.138 1 

74.0 

84 8 

65.7 

19.1 

24 

.060. 

.136 

1 30.011 

.125 

75.9 

84 5 

6*9.0 

15.5 

25 

.080 

.173 

! .001 

.165) 

7t.6 

84 2 

66.5 

17.7 

26 

.054 

.125 

1 .004 

.121 

73.1 

83.2 

63.(b 

19.6 

27 

.035 

.110 

29,9V 1 

.128 

73.3 

84.7 

02.5 

22.2 

28 

.011 

.092 

.961 

• 

.131 

75.i 1 

80.0 

G6.0 

20.0 


The Mean Height of tho Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wot Bulb 
Thermometer Moans, are derived, from the hourly observations, made at the 
several hours during the day. 
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MehorolopeaI UOservaiwns. 


Abstrckpi nf ihe_ BesnlU of 1J,e IJowhj Meteorological Olservalumt 
taken al the Snrvct/or Goternrt, Office^ Calcuttfiy 
in the'viOnth o/' IPebi'nar^ 1877. 


Daily Means. &c. of ihc Ol.srrvniions and of lbo>yj?rometrical elcnionte 

(Ij'lif'pdi'jii —^Coulinncd.) 


D«lo. 






8 


c. 

O 

’rt 


P 

PQ 

u 

p 


o 

P 


►■H 


£ 

O 


o 


o 



1 

07 0 

1.8 

2 

59 2 

3.0 

8 

( ill .!) 

< J . 5 

4 

09.3 

2.0 

5 , 

(>() 6 

3.0 

6 ' 

63.0 

2 8 

7 i 

62.5 

2.9 

S 1 

62 i ^ 

1.6 

9 

62 8 

3.5 

30 , 

57.6 

5.9 

11 

58 2 ! 

5 9 

12 

0i).7 : 

5.4 

13 

60.6 . 

0.1 

14 . 

< K » 5 

0.9 

15 

59 5 

7.3 

16 

6s . 1 

8.1 

17 

58 0 

8.5 

18 

59.3 

7.8 

19 

59 2 

8.2 

20 

00.6 

8.0 

21 

02.9 

7.0 

22 

(>5 0 

0.0 

23 

07.9 

0.1 

21 

\ i9 ./ 

6.2 

23 

05.1 

9 5 

26 

C3.2 

9.9 

27 

03.0 

9.4 

28 

65.6 

9.5 


on ; 

8.0 

50 5 

r > 7 

50.4 

8.1 

57 5 i 

3.8 

57.4 i 

0 8 

01.4 ; 

5.0 

() i)2 ' 

0.2 

01.0 1 

2 J1 

GOO 1 

C 3 

52.3 i 

11.2 

52 9 ' 

11.2 

50.4 

9.7 

55.7 

11 0 

65.0 

12 J - 

53.7 

13.1 

51.9 

1 1 0 

61.2 

15 3 

53.1 

M.O 

52.0 

14 8 

51.2 

M 4 

57.3 

12.0 

0 < J.3 

11.0 

03.0 

10.4 

65.4 


68 4 

30 2 

66.3 

17.8 

60.4 

10.9 

58.9 

16.2 


O 509 t 

0 55 

. 9i5 i 

5.20 
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^0 
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.404 • 
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0.73 
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Ahtiract of the Results of the Ilourhj Metorologkal Ohscfvatloiis- 

taken at the Sitrvegor Genercd's Office, Caleuita, ■ • 

* hi the month of Fehrnafii.. \^'t7. 

% 

hourly Means, &c. of tha Obserratious and of tbe Hygrometrical elements 
• * depcndojit tlieroon. • 
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of tlic J}!U'<>mrlov 
I'or cufli Ihnir tlurin^ 

tllO lliolllll. 


Max. 


Im-lies. [nclios. 


Mid¬ 

night 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Noon 

1 

2 

* 8 
4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 . 


30 034. 
. 0-23 
.012 
.«H)1 
29.007 
30.012 
.02S 
.040 
.008 
.080 
.lOi 
.008 


.or>9 ' 
.OK) 
.014 , 
29.993 i 
.085*: 
.98(5 ! 
.905 I 
30.008 i 
.027 
.039 
.045 
.043 


Mi 


Diir. 


30.152 

K5 

30 

32 

27 

12 

55 

.ICO 

.188 

.200 

.223 

.212 


.188 

.100 

.120 

.108 

.lOO 

.1)5 

.125 

.137 

.151 

.U55 

.102 

.102 


29.808 ! 
.881. i 


.83 1 I 
.815 , 
.820 ' 
.>31 ! 
.83t» ^ 

.h >0 
.S'iO 
.Oil . 
.0.13 


.000 
.801 
.830 ■ 
.813 
.8U 
.828 ■ 
.818 
.871 
.880 
.800 
. 9')1 
.^199 


• I 


tticlioK. ! fnclu'M. 

I I 


0.2.51 
.202 
.2i53 
.208 
.312 
.310 
.32 1 
.33 I 
.332 
.310 
.3 !0 
.270 


.288 

.3n2 

.287 

.205 

.202 

.287 

.277 

.200 

.205 

.2(»0 

.201 

.203 






lliMige of the Tempera- 
tiiro for eiuOi hour 
during the month. 
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p a 
a « 

^ .id 
‘—1 ri 
r^i 

4 

Max. 

• 

Mill. 

Difr. 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

1 

05.0 ' 

1 

i 72.0 

69.3 

12.7 

01-.4 

i 71.3 

58.9 

12.1 

03.8 

! 70.5 

68.4 

12.1 

03.3 

j 70.2 

58.0 

12.2 

02 7 

1 70.0 

67 6 

12.5 

r,2.i 

i OiKO 

5.90 

12 7 

r. 1.5 

i 09.3 

50.0 

13.3 

01. t 

1 09.7 

60.5 

13 2 

03.2 

i 71.5 

( 68.0 

1 13.5 

00 9 

1 7;t.« 

69.5 

! 14.3 

Oil.S 

78. t 

i 00 5 

17.9 

71.7 

; 80.S 

50.0 

24.8 


73; 

82.5 1 

oO.G 

25.9 

74.: 

83 0 ; 

57.8 

25.2 

75. 

HI 8 ! 

59.0 

25.8 

75. 

85 5 ; 

58.8 

20.7, 

7 4. 

SOi M ' 

.58.0 

27.4 

74. 

81,.7 . 

59.0 

25.7 

72 

83 0 • 

69.5 

22.1 

70. 

7S 5 1 

00.0 

18.5 

(IS. 

77 0 

60.4 

10.0 

07. 

75 L 

OO.O 

15.4 

00 * 

74.2 

59.ai 

14 7 

05.0 

73.0 

59.0 

13.5 


Tho Mean Height of 
Thermometer Means, are 
liours during the month. 


the llavoimOer, as liltowise tlic Dry and^AX Ihilb 
derived from the observations made at the several 
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Meteorological Oheervatione. 


Abstract of the Resnlis of the Hourly Meteorological Ohseimtionn 
taken at the Surveyor General’s OfficOt Calcutta, 
in the month of February 1877. 


ilourlj Moann, 4&c^of the Observations and of the Ifygrometrfcal elenienti 

-dependent Hiercon.— (Conlinued). 
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TjifhcH. 

Gr. 

Gr. 


Mid- 

61.9 

3.1 

69.4 

6.0 

0.613 

6.69 

1.18 

0.83 

night 

1 

61.5 

2.9 

68.9 

6.5 

.603 

.60 

.14 

.83 

o 

61.0 

2.8 

68.6 

6.3 

.498 

.64 

.07 

.84 

A 

o 

60.5 

2.8 

68.0 

5.3 

.489 

.46 

.06 

.84 

O 

A 

60.0 

2.7 

67.6 

5.1 

.483 

.39 

.00 

.84 

4 

m 

59.5 

2.6 

67.2 

4.9 

.476 

.32 
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0 

69.1 

2*4 

56 9 
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.89 

.86 

D 

tf 
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66.6 
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.23 

.91 
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1.30 
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— the Hygrometrical elomentB are computed by the Greenwich Constanta. 
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Mehtract of the Remits of the Hourlg Meteorological Oheeroations 
tnkejt at the Snrrmor Generates Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of Febrnarg 1877. 


Solar liudiaiion, Weather, <&c. 


J.S 1 - • p' 

S'] 


Wind 


Prevailing 


1 

2 

3 

41 


o IInches 


13d.O 


136.0 


6 


8 


125.0 


13 4.0 


]29i) 


86.0 


direction. Hi ft I 

Ih MilcH 
SSW&NW ... 114.0 

0.29 N N E & S 113.6 

S S W & E 41.9 

0 62 E by N & E S E 7.9; 161.0 

N N W & N ... 105.6 


0.05 N by W & E 


76.1 


1.00 E S E & E N E 8.0 124.6 


0.30 j E by N & N W 199.8 


9 


132.8 


N W & N 87.8 


10 

11 


126.5 

129.0 


N & N by E 143.4 

E,NE&WbyN 105.0 


12 

13 


127.1 

127.8 


Wly N * E N E 40.0 

ENE,N5A:NNE 83.4 


General aspect of the Sky. 


v_i & Vi lo 8, \i to 10 a. ic., 
to*6, B to 8, '-i to 11 p. m. 

""i to 3 A. M., O to 7, B (b 11 
p. M. Slight It after intervals 
from 5 A. u. to 3 p. u. 

\i to 7 A. M., Vi to 1, to 
6, S to 11 p. M. D at Hi p. u. 

S to 2 a. m.. O to 8, S to 11 
p. M. T at 11 A. u. L at 11 a. ic. 
<& 11 F. M. E after intervals. 

O to 9 A. M.f i to 12, B to 
11 p. M. Slightly foggy from 9 
to 11 p. u. 

13 to 3. to 6, O to 11 A. M., 
r\.i to 3,13 to 11 p. u. Light K 
lit 6L 7i & B A. M. 

13 to 3 A. M., Vi to 12, O to 
4,i to 6, B to 8. O to 11 p. m. 

U nt 7a A. u. & from i2i to 4i 
at I i p. u. 

O to 8 A. M., V-i to 12, O to 
4, Vi to 6, \i to 11 p.M. Slight 
H at 43 from 63 to 8, at 11 a. m. 

& 2i p. u. 

\i to 1, B to 9 A. II., '^i to 6, 

B to 11 p. M. Slightly foeav 
at 9 & 10 p.M. 

B. Slightly foggy from 8 to 
11 p. u. 

B to 11 A. u., \—i to 1, Vi to • 
3, to 6,0 to 9, S to 11 p, M. 
Slightly foggy at Midnight. 

CJhieily B. Foggyffrom 9 to 
' 1 F. M. 

B to 1, Vi to 8, B to 11 p. 1C. 
Slightly foggy at Midnight. 


\i Cirri, —i Strati, '"'i Cumuli, v-i Cirro-strati, ^i Cumulo-strati, Vs_i Nimbi, 
‘ Vi Cirro-cumuli. B clear, S stratoni, O OTcrcast, T thunder, L lightning, 

B. rain, D. driaale. 
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^eieorolo^jH'al Obserraftons, 


Absimci^of the Remits of the Hourly Meteorological Ohnervaiiom 
taken at the Sunwgor Generates Office, Calcutta, . 
in the month of Fehrtutrg 1877. 
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o 5> 


Solar liniiiation, "Wcaflior, Ac.* 

^VlNI>. 

^ i? ■§’ I General aspect of tlie Skj. 


^ '.5- 


(Indies’ 


IVerailiiig 
(li rechon. 


133.5 

130.0 

131.0 
331.0 i 
130.1 ! 

132.0 

133.0 


Id 

35, 

lo! 

17 

18 

10 

20 ' 

j 

2J 133.0 j 

I 

22 13J.li 

23 ldO.5 ■ 

! 

21 13C).0 

25 130.1. 
2(i 137.0 

i 

27 137.3 

28 137.4 


■N N K A N N W 

NNW.KK&KWj 

! 1 

’n \V a W by n! 
S W A AV N AV' 
jW IN \V A S W 

\ 

is W A AV N AVi 
iWIN WA AV hyN\ 


jWby N AS SA\^j 

S hy K A S by Vt' 

■S l»y AV A S S AV^: 

i [\\ bv Nf 

S by AV, S S ^V A| 

I 

I 

X N IC A AV N AV 

. 1 

W N \V A X W; 

' X AV A AV by X 
AV bi X A AV S AV; 


r 

.. '=^'. 

b lAliles. 

IIJ.S II to 3, \i to 7 A. u., 13 to 1, 
Vi to 5, \-.f to 8, 13 to 11 p. M. 

.. 09.4. 13. Slightly fogey from 8 to 

11 P. M. 

62.8 13. 

7(5.9 33. Foggy from 9 to 11 p. M. 

.. 72.3 , B. Slightly foggy at Mid¬ 

night, 1 A. M. 8 A 9 r. M. 

92.3 B. 

00.1 B. Sliglitly foggy from 8 to 

! 1 1*. M. 

33.3 I Cbirdy B. Sliglitly foggy 
■from 7 to 10 r. ai. 

71.9 ! B to 11 A. M., \i to 1, Vi to 
(I, V-i to 9, B to 11 r. M. 

92.3 B lo 8. Vi to 11 a. m., \i to 
2, '>-i to 0 , \i to 11 V. ar. 

98.6 ' Vi to 3, '-'i to (I, v.i to 10 
A. SI., B to 2, \i to '1, B to II 
p. ai. 

B. Slightly foggy at Mid¬ 
night, 1 A. M. A from S to 11 v. sr. 

B. Slightly foggy from 8 to 
!10 p. SI. 


91.2 

138.3 


j 108.C 
: 100.8 


B. 

B. 


\i Cirri, —i Strati, r^i 0umuli,\—i Cirro-strati, ^ i Cuuiulo-strati^wi Nimbi, 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoui, O orcxcast, T thunder, L lightning. 
Si. rain, D. drizzle. 
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XV 


Ahsiract of the BemlU of the Hourly Meteorological Oheervatious 
ia^en at the Sitrrcyor Geveral^e Office, Calcutta, 
in- the uionth of February 1877. 

, MoNTHI.Y J{n8l’I.T8. 

of Dio Bnromcior for Die nionDi 
Iioiclif of Uio Huroiiiofor ociMirrrd jit 10 a. m. on Dio ]5Di 
Alin. li(.*iy;lit; of Dio Hnromelor oocurrod ut i*. m. on the -ItU 
Fxtremc rmiuv of Dk* iinooinotor diii-iii" Die nioiiDi 
Alonn of Dio daily jAIax. Pressures 
Dido ditto jMin. dido 

21/o/fw ifailg range of Dio llaroineter duriiifj Dio iikIiiIIi 


o 

Afeaii Dry Dull) Tliomiomofor for tlio nionDi ... fiS.O 

Aliix. Toiujioriif/ure ooourred ot 4 p. sr. on Dio 28Di 8d d 

Alin. Tcniporahircooourrod at C a. m. on Dio dDi & llDi />(> 0 

Fxtrfmti range of Dio Toni]>oriidiro during Dio inoiiDi 30.0 

Alonii of Die daily Alax. Tcin])oi‘jiturc ... ... 70.3 

Ditto ditto Alin. ditto, ... ... fit).9 

Mean daity range of Die Temperature during Die moiiDi ]5.1 


Afean "Wot Bull) Tliorinomotor for Dio monDi ... ... 62 0 

Aroflii Dry Bulb Tliorniomotor above Moan Wot Bulb Tliormoniotor 6 0 

Oonipiilod Moan Dow-poinI for Die month ... ... . 67.2 

Alean Dry Bull) Tliorniomotor above couiputod luonu Dow-point , 10.8 

1 iiobos. 

Afoan KlasDc foree of Vapour for tlio iiioiiDi d.476 


Grain. 

AToan Weight of A^apour for the montli ... ... ... 

Additionnf Weight of Vapour roquiroirtbr oomplotc saturation ... 2.28 

Mean degree of linmidity for the month, complete saturation lieing unity 0.70 

. o* 

Mean Alas. Solar radiation Thermometer for Die^onth ... 130.7 


Inehes. 

. 30.032 
. 30 223 
. 29 813 
. O.DO 
. 30.1(18 
. 29.977 
. 0.131 


Inches. 

Baincd 7 dayik*—Max! fall of rain during 24 hours ,,, ... 1.00 

Total amount of rain during the month ... ... 2.26 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo¬ 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... 1.61 

Prevailing direction of the Wind ••• W K W dt N W 


* Height 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 



BuulU of the Sourly SetmroloyM Oheermtioru taken at the S. G. O. Calcuita. in the month of Feh. 1877. 

Moitthlt Hesults. 

Tables shewing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind blew, tneether with the 

number of days on .which at the same hour, when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. • 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or TH3B 

ASIATIC' SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

^OR ^ARCH, 1877. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
We^pesday, the 7th inst., at 9 o’clock p. ic. 

The Hon. Sir E. C. Bayley, K. C. S. I., President, in the Chur. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. Prom the Government of Bombay— 

The Book of Arda Viraf. By Dr. M. Haug and Dr. E. West, with 
a Glossary and Index. 

Vendidad, translated into Guzerati, by Kavasji Edabji Kanga. 

2. Prom Commander A. Dundas Taylor, Superintendent Marine Sur¬ 
vey Dept.— 

A list of Light Houses and Light Vessels in British India, including 
the Bed Sea and Coast of Arabia, corrected up to January 1877, by B. C. 
Carrington. 

A Chart of the Madras Boadstead Survey, by Lieut. P. W. Jarrad, 
E. N. and Mr. P. J. Palle. October 1876. 

3. Prom the authors, copies of the following-^ 

The Omental Sore as observed in India and ** Leprosy in Indi|h.** 
By T. B. Lewis, M. B. and D. D. Cunningham, M. B. 

4f. Prom the Author, a copy of “ The B&mdyana of Tulsi Das, Book 
1, by P. S^ Growse, • 

5. Prom the Bev. P. Poulkes, a copy of ** Introduction to the 
Hannul; The Taxhil text and the English Translation.** By Be% H. Bower. 

6. Prom Mrs. Woodrow, copies of back numbers of the Journals iff ^ 

the Society fropi 185> to 1873 and of the Proceedings from 1865 to 1875, 
belonging to her late husband. ^ 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
ing, were elected Ordinary Members^ 
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*Propo»ed New BuU, [Maboh, 

The Hon. Bazett Wetenhall Colvin, C. S. 

The Bev, A. E. Medlycott. 

The fdlowing are candidates fcfr ballot at the next Meeting— 

(1.) Bev. A. H. W. Spens, Chaplain, Bengal Establishment, proposed 
hj Colonel A. D. Yanrenen, seconded hj Major H. H. Oodwin-Austen. 

(2.) Irwine John Whitby, Esq., Supdt. of the Khurhurbari Collieries, 
Giridhi, E. I. B., proposed by Mr. H. B. Medlicott,' seconded by Br. O. 
Feistmantel. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw from 
the Society— 

Messrs. A. J. Hughes, C. E. and F. C. Baukes, C. S. 

The Fbebidbkt reported that the Council had approved of the following 
modification of the proposed rule suggested by Mr. H. F. Blanford at the 
December meeting, and would recommend it in the usual way to the ^hole 
body of Members for adoption. 

** Before circulating any question coming under clause (c) of rule 64i 
for the voice of the general "body of Members of the Society^ the Council 
shall cause to be sent to every resident Member^ at least 48 hours before the 
general meeting at which such question is to be proposed, a printed circular 
in which shall be set forth the nature of the proposal, and the reasons for 
it, in order that it may be duly discussed at such general meeting. A. states 
ment of any objections that may he raised at the meeting against the pro¬ 
posal^ shall also be circulated with the voting papers.'' 

The CoTTNCn announced that they had appointed Mr. T. S. Isaac a 
Trustee of the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society, in accordance with 
the proviuons of the new Museum Act which gives an additional Trustee 
on the part of the Society. 


> Also that the following gentlemen had been appointed to lerve on the 
several Committees during the ensuing year. 

Sub-Committee of Finanoe. 

' Dr. T, E. Lewis. Dr. KdjendralAla Mitra. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. Colonel J. F. Tennant, B. E. 

Library. 

Dr. B4jendralala Mitra. A. Fedfer, Esq. 

Colonel J. F. Tennant, B. E. Dr. Moheifdralal Sjrcar. 

G. Nevill, Esq. * C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. Dr. W. K, Waller. 


B4bn Frannath Fundit, M. A. 
W. S. Brough, Esq. 


C. H. Tawney, Esq., M. A. 
Whitley Stokes, Esq., C. 8.1. 
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W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

H. F. Blanford, 3Bsq. 

C. H. Wood, Esq. 

Dr. O. Feiatmantol. 

John Elliott, Esq. Sd. A. 

A. M. Nash, Esq., 

Dr* J* AnderSon. • 


Lieut. F. W. Jamd, B. N* 
H. H. Locke, Esq. 

B. Parry, Esq. 

Dr. T. B. liewis. 

H. Beverley, Esq., C. S. 

J. Crawford, Esq., C. S. 


Philology. 


Dr. B4jendral&la Mitra. 

C. S., Tawney, Esq., M. A. 
Major-General A. Cunningham, 
C. S. I. 

J. Beames, Esq. 

F. S. Growse, Esq. 

Bev. K. M. .Banerjea, LL. D. . 
B&bu Gour Das Bysack. 

Dr. Mohendralal Sircar. 


Moulvie Abdul Latif KTiAn Baha¬ 
dur. 

Moulvie Kabiruddin Ahmad Sahib. 
BAbu Dvijendranath Thakdr. 
Whitley Stokes, Esq., C. S. I. 
BAbu PrannAth PAndit. 

Dr. G. Thibaut. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

Bibu Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha. 


Natural History. 


G. Nevill, Esq. 

H. F. Blanford. 

V. Ball, Esq. 

H. B. Modlicott, Esq. 
Dr. O. Fcistmantel. 

D. Waldie, Esq. 

A. O. Hume, Esq., C. B. 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
Dr. J. Armstrong. 

S. Kurz, Esq. 

Dr. G. King. 


S. E. Peal, Esq. 

W. E. Brooks, Esq., C. E. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

Dr. W. Schlich. 

Dr. T. B. Lewis. 

B. Lydekker, Esq. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Major H. H. Godwin-Austen. 
Capt. G. F. L. Marshall, B. E. 
Dr. J. Anderson. 

Lieut. F. W. Jarrad. 


Physical Soienoe. 


Col. H. L. Thuillier, C. S. I. 
H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

H. F.. Blanford, Esq. 

D. Waldie, Esq. 

A. Pedler, El^q. 

B. S. Brough, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. jCunningham. 

Dr. T. B. I^ewis. 

Major H. H. Godwin-Austen. 
A. Cappel, Esq. 


T. S. Isaac, Esq., C. E, 

Col. J F. Tennant, B. E. 
Commander A. D. Taylor. 
Dr. O. Feistmantel. 

B. Lydekker, Esqf 

V. Ball, Esq. 

Col. D. G. Bobinson, B. E. 
Bev. F. Lafont. 

' J. 0*Kinealy, Esq. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq. 
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* 8toUe»ha Memorial.. 


C. H. Wood, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

J. ElMott, Esq., M. A. 


c 


c 


A. Easli, Esq., M. A. 
W. D. Brace, Esq., C. E. 


Coins. 

The Hon. Sir B. 0. Bayley, 

E. G. S. I. 

Col. J. F. Tenrifant, B. E. 

Dr. Bdjendraldla Mitra. 


Major-General A. Cunningham, 
C. S. 1. . 

Col. P, W. Stutts, R, A. • 
Rev. M. A. Sherring. 


The Pbesident exhibited to the meeting the portrait of the late Dr. 
Stoliezka, which had just arriyed from England, together with a copy of a 
photograph of it by the Woodbury process, of which a copy would be 
presented to every subscriber to the Fund, and read the following extract 
from a letter of Mr. A. Grote on the subject: 

“ I enclose you a photo, of Dickinson’s portrait of Stoliezka, which is 
now in King <& Co.’s hand for shipment to Calcutta. The print is I think 
fairly satisfactory, it is from a second negative taken from an unsuccessful 
print which I had touched u^ by an artist under Dickinson’s supervision. 
The cost of the work therefore will be some £4 over the original estimate. 
Geflowski’s second model for the bust seems to have been approved by 
Oldham, Hyde and Medlicott, and he is now proceeding with the work 
in marble.” 


The Secbktabt read an extract of a letter from Mr. W. H. Dali, of 
the United States Coast Survey, to his father, the Rev. C. H. Dali, M. A., 
announcing the death of Mr. F. B. Meek, the celebrated American 
Falseontologist. 

Dr. Feistmantel said—On the 21st December, 1876, died at Wash¬ 
ington, Mr. F. B. Meek, the excellent Palaeontologist of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey under the direction of Prof, Hayden. 
H^ published a great many important papers treating on the most various 
subjects of zoological palaeontology, from almost all formations in different 
countries. These papers were published by him partly alone, partly in com¬ 
pany with Mr. T. Hall, Mr. T. V. Hayden and lately with ]^. A. H. 
Worthen. 

His palaeontological papers are contained in differexA American Jour¬ 
nals and Proceedings of Societies, but the most important are in the Survey 
papers, viz.^ in the publication on the Geological Survey of California, Vol. I. 
1867, on Carboniferous and Jurassic Fossils (with 8 Plates)*; in the papers 
on the Survey of lUlnois, Yol. II, 1866, Description of Invertebrates from 
the Carboniferous System, by F. B. Meek and A. H. Worthen—(with many 
plates); Vol. Ill, 1868, Paleontology of Illinois, by Meek and Wor- 
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then. In the paper on the Geological Snmy oE Ohio, Vol. 1,1878, he de- 
abrihed the Invertebrate FosriLs of the Silurian and Devonian ijstemB of 
Ohio, with 28 Plates, and, only a short time before his death, he wmipleted 
his great work on Cretaceous and Tertiary Invertebrate F^ls of the Up¬ 
per Missouri country in one large quarto volume. His death is certainly 
a great loss to Ameripn palseontology and to science altogether. These 
lew no^es would bo*Bufficient to show his thorough knowledge of Zoological 
Faheontology in all its branches, but it was to be hoped that a more 
complete biography of Mr. Meek would be given hereafter. 


The Pbestdent announced that arrangements had been concluded for 
obtaining a memorial bust of Dr. Oldham by Mr. Geflowski. 

The Secbetabt read an extract from a letter from the Vice-Presidents, 
Hofrath von Hauer, Director of the Imperial Geological Institute, and 
Hofrafh Brunner von Wattcnwyl, and'Horr Doblhof^Bccretary, stating that 
they had established a Scientific Club at Vienna, (9, Eschenbach Oasse) and 
hoped that Members of the Asiatic Society woulri become guests or foreign 
members of tho Club when they came to Vienna. 

On the proposal of Mr. H. P. Blanford, seconded by Col. H. L. Thuil- 
lier, C. S. I., a vote of thanks to the Club for their kind and hospitable in¬ 
vitation was unanimously agreed to. 


Dr. RXjEin)BALXLA Mitba submitted to the inspection of the meeting a 
copper-plate grant sent to him for examination by Mr. E. T. Atkinson of 
Allahdbad. It had been obtained from the Bawal of Badrindth, resident at 
Pdnduko^var through Sir Henry Ramsay. It measures 24 by 16 inches, 
and has a scalloped head on the left side, 5 inches high. In the middle of 
the head is let in a thick lead seal, 3 inches in diameter, about half an inch 
of its side standing above tho surface of the plate, and projecting a quarter 
of an inch behind. The seal bears the figure of a bull couchant in bas-relief, 
and a Icgend^in two lines of writing in relief. The inscription on the plate, 
extending to 29 lines, runs lengthwise from end to end, the last line being 
in several places detached, and the spaces filled up by ornamental scrolls, 
representing* longitudinal halves of serrated leaves. The letters are of the 
Kufila type, and th^ language is Sanskrit. (Plate I.) 

The subject of the record is the gift of two wards (polU), one named 
Eh&siyaka in the sub-^vision or village of Saurunnosd, and the other 
named Quggula M the subdivision or village of Fdnibhuti, both situated 
in the district {vUhaya) of K&rtikeyapura, to a Brahman named Pdrdya^a 
Bhatt^raka, for the worship of a goddess in the village of Saurunnosd. 
The grant was made on the day when the summer solstice began, on thp 3rd 
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of the wane in the month of M&gha, SamTat2lBt yw of the king’s reign. 
The record was composed by Ayata, the minister of war and peace, written 
out by the secretary or chief scribe Yijaka, and inscribed by one Qangabha- 
dra. The donijr was a king named Lalitasuradeva, son and successor of 
Ishtaga^adeTa, by Vegadevi, and grandson of Mimbara. The conveyancer is 
most lavish in his praise of the three kings, and has powered a large number 
of epithets in praise of them; but he affords no clue to the country ovQr whio& 
the kings reigned. The date, though called Samvat, is obviously not intend- 
ed for the era of Yikramdditya, as it is preceded by the epithet pravardha^ 
mdna-vijpa-rdjya-samvateara which can only refer to the reigning sovereign. 
The character is unmistakably of the 10th century, and that is the date 
which can reasonably be assigned to the record. The legend on the seal 
repeats the geneology as^ given in the body of the record. 

Transcript of an inscription from Tdnduhehar near Baidyandth, 

a t 

^»tlvT?rar2riaT- 

jjfif: 3 - * 

• ( Wqt?T^T%I ITlit W- 

fwrwJinivi^T^3«7iHfWnren^«- 

(< ) ^w^3j«iniiTr«33itnia! irc*rwfTV:®*mn®TfiTimire- 

. TCHW- 
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' • 

wrTiiTT*r: I wfiit»rra^Ti:T?:*»>^— 

(«) wtwt»i^f fgffg »ii iq ft<>grHtgyftwn:Tiftw^^»Tc: <w- 

.■ig^wiiT*w»3r*tiiT»nr»'faiw%T« - 

tt 

(\«) ^wtwflwitfumrfir^^wggtra^iT! akiwMfT^JTTmarT- 

.fwr*r7i^»w:^»i«pBg:8jC^W3W^ ^*JWtTf^%- 

{\\) itjm™ ^i*r^f»i^nre>pr,XTaftTar?i«Ki^T'^inn5T»ngrfiTH' 

*w?iTTHnnB3i8^»i'»Tn^^»r'5Wi(#«f«i^»»Ti5St^n:»nn^- 

># 

^8»iT? < a M ^nrigrTOTmc^— 

(\^) K*f'!PfflTCTn TWIUfiW5?BIHrTO(«lf*t^WTRITffl^tl^?:- 
TxfiiwrT’W^^— 

{\^) w^^rea^wu5?tft*it^fi8^^’»TRr'*Jr»iTJtf«rTOf^«TfHWK- 
wniiKT»t«T»n^iftW?mfn^jmfii»r^;Tiii’wfir+i8<Ti Jifit- 
■^fK- ^ 

(\8) ^WT»nfvw^r9iw'iT«^if'TT8i8rfiii8r^^tri«BT*niTi^ifii$TK- 
BW- 

(V'l) »rft’5i’TlBnr0Bf«ir?^i?fjw^B'!f§Kirtt^^s*f'rwT8r- • 

(t,<) WIT^^WaftftV BfnBTftTBBT BBTB ITUBfir 

%IBBfw inBlT- 

BIlBt ufllBTI^BftBW-- 
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nftijBinniniftiw n ft^ trqn^tnfwiwjwj^nr*.*^.^- 

^<5iTr«rt»wnt 

(\«) ^snn(^w?ncipaft^w^%m ^t^- 

{\t) ^Tfsi g^fiT^fawi'i^i 3i^7wi^u’{t^tTrwTi»pt^?rafw’r^- 

*w^r»T- 

(wwxKw^^an^i Ti ninre^rrirt 

« f 

HWfa^^TCY®' 

a 

^ T|R{55B^^- 

(nftw^S" 

T{%T iTStUrPl »I <li^- 

(^^) wT —HTWTT* 

5»finrft% w'trgf^ H 

WW’^tTt’W! I f^- 

(^8) f®nfnT wTrefj^ftnTTisjTTsnufgfltTOliT^tiiJT^^nnrTi- 
« Wfl* I WSftls'^^t IJUtX ^tstftj! flWTftfiXi I 

mThw- 

‘ (^ ’Xf^ I «^T^xn»r. wft’T* 

• vtuil trow) xEtmwijxf titw- 

’h^T WF^i I ^ «*- 

(^<) I «f*x' I 

^ ^nfir TOwt 8fni*nxp* fW 5t% f 
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(^«) tJi finsfii I 

^wrwij'nT ^ »ik% i m % ^n ^ oWm 
I ^T if«»rnnfn vmi'»fire>t5 i 
^^nftr TCT i f»nww5»Pn 

• ^ HfjrwjpT «if5 %T »n*T ?twi v5n?:i^<tir i-.- 

I ^ »r>f t ifh 

— 

^I *I TI'TO! lTX<lf|^$T fg^TttfH B 

Legend on the Seal. 

^ffli^c^wr^T^uiTcri I 

tiaiT^TW'sir?!: i 

f^fcftw: I 

Thu following j>aix3i*8 wore read ;— 

1. Note on the Vaeitition of the Barometne Tides in conneefion with diur¬ 
nal Land and Sea Breezes.—By Henuy F. Blanford. 

(Abstract.) 

IVIr. H. F. BLauford 4aid that one of the commonest and most familiar 
illustrations of convection curr(‘nth, given in Manuals of Physics and Me¬ 
teorology, is tliat of th(‘ diurnal land and sea breezes. During the morning 
hours the solar heat falling on the land, heats and expands the air resting 
. on its surface to a much grualer extent than that resting on the sea. Sup¬ 
posing then, that ])reviously to this heating, the several strata were in 
equilibriimi, the result must be, that thu isobaric planes will be disturbed 
and made to incline towards the sea. At the ground surface this disturb-^ 
ance will be very small, but will incn'asc with increased elevation. A 
further conscquenc'* will bo th.at, above a certain level, a current of air will 
flow from over the land to the sea, raising the pressure over the latter, and, 
at tlic sea surface, raih]iig it above the pressure on the land surface. A 
return current v^l be generated in the lower strata of the atmosphere, 
especially during the afternoon, and this constitutes the well known sea- 
breeze. At night, owing to the cooling and contraction of the air over the 
land, all those actions will be reversed. THb isobaric planes will incline 
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towards the land, an upper current flow in the same direction and the pres¬ 
sure at the land surface being exalted bj this access of air, over that at the 
sea-surfa(^, a land wind will bd produced blowing towards the sea. If 
then this theory be true we ought to find a greater pressure over the land 
in the early morning, over the sea in the afternoon. Hitherto, however, 
there had been no means of verifying this inference and so verifying the 
theory. This veriftcation had lately been supplied t>y data furnished by 
the log books collected by the London hfeteorological office, copies of which 
(relating to Indian Seas) had recently been made for the Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical office, under the sanction of the Secretary of State, and with the 
permission of the Meteorological Committee of the Hoyal Society. The 
logs as yet received, related only to the month of January. On extracting 
from them the barometric observations made at intervals of 4 hours, be¬ 
tween N. lat. 20® and the Sand Heads (lat. 21® S'), and taking the means 
of all those made at corresponding ho^urs, the result showed with consider¬ 
able accuracy the daily oscillation of pressure at an average distance of 70 
miles from the land, since the observations were sufficiently numerous to 
eliminate all temporary irregularities of imj)ortancc. When the curve 
representing the diurnal oscillation was computed from these data by Bessers 
interpolation formula, and compared with that of Calcutta for the same 
month, it was found that the mean pressure of the two places being assumed 
to be equal, the pressure at the land station was in excess from 1 A. M. to 
1 p. M. and that given by the ship observations in excess from 1 f. h. to 
1 A. H., thus offering a very satisfactory verification of the theory just 
sketched out. 

2. The Kaimwr Mange.—By Ohaitdea Sekhaba Ba^taeji. 

(Abstract.) 

The author describes the principal geographical and geological features 
of the Kairndr Mountains. The range is called by the natives and in the 
turdnas * Vindhya-mali’ to which properly speaking it also belongs. An- 
other name for it is Rairo-maliy * the range of the Kaira-Des,’ and it is 
probable that the word * Kaimdr* is a corruption of * Kairomali.’ 

The legend connected with the Karamndsa and Son riverti are given, 
and the paper concludes with a description of several shrines near Bohtds- 
gurh. ifie author also gives two inscriptions, of Samyat 1173 and 1271. 

The paper will be printed in No. 1, Ft. I, for^l877. 

* •• 

8. Description of Buticilla Shisticeps?—By W. T. Blakfobd, Esq., 

F. R. S. 

This paper will appear in the Journal, Fort II, with a coloured Plate. 
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• m 

4> On Qianta'-Kettles ^ot holes)^ oauaed hy toater action in atrcama in the 

Mi^’mahal Sills and Jdarakur distrifit.—By Db. 0. Fsibti^jttxl. 

(Abstract.) 

Giants’-Kettles, or * pot holes* as they are described in Handbooks on 
Geology and Physical Geography, are more or less regular cavities of various 
sizes fa diameter and depth, excavated in all sorts of rocks. They were 
first described from Sweden, in 1769, and later from other localities; and 
various mythic stories were brought into connection with them in former 
time^. 

But while in most cases the Giants*-£ettles were shown to have been 
produced by running water, by cataracts in streams, Ac., and to be of recent 
age only, yet for some others another time and cause was assigned, and they 
were found to have their origin in that post-tertiary time, which is termed 
the gl^ial period—and from this point of view they are certainly of geolo¬ 
gical interest. 

As the author had observed the same forms in two different localities 
in Bengal, and as there is, so far as he knew, only one case from India 
recorded, he thought himself justified in describing those cases he had 
himself observed. They arc a contribution to those forms which are pro¬ 
duced in present times, apparently by running water in streams, and will 
certainly not be without interest especially for geologists in Burope, where 
similar forms arc better known and thought worthy of description. 

Last year he observed Giant8*-Kcttle8 in the Jtajmahol Hills, in the 
Bansloi Nuddee, E. S. E. from the village Amrapura. In the Rajmahal 
district this river runs a bed of tmp-rock, which is often very hard, and 
in this rock also the i>ot holes are excavated. 

At the time when he visited this place, there were two complete pot¬ 
holes in the river bed, with circular apertures and pretty deep j one watf 
larger than the other, the diameter of its aperture being 96 c. m., the depth 
120 c. m.; the other one measured 98 c. m. in diameter and 66 c. m. in depth* 
Both were flolishcd inside and shewed circular ridges, which might indicate 
certain periods of excavation. In one of them there was water at the bot¬ 
tom, in the 4:>ther one a heap of sand. * 

-Close to these were two others, through ^yhich at that time water was 
flowing, having a distinct ** afiluent” and ‘*cfiiueut** channel, andiproducing 
a regular whirlpool in the* cavity, in which sand and small pebbles were 
rolling round; t];iore waS no wateif all, the water flowing quite horizon¬ 
tally. They shewed the sam# conditions as the other ones only that 
they were not yet so deep, but clearly indicated the way in which the 
others also were produced. During the rainy s^on when the river is high, 
the force of the running water is much more rapid and larger pebbles are 
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driven in and rolled^uud—and this especially causes the excavation of the 
holes. The rock all round was more or less ix>li8hed, showing various hole's 
untinisheiJ or just begun. The river-bed was very regularly longitudi¬ 
nally furrowed and polished, in the same way as is generally ascribed to ice 
action, but in this case undoubtedly, only by the force of the running water, 
in which sand and stones are carried down. • „ 

This year he had observed similar forms in the* Birdkur distriet, near 
Nirsha (6 miles west of Barakur), in the Kudi-Nuddi. Here the sandstone 
of the coalstrata crops up in many thick ridges and immense blocks lie abouts 
which from their polished surfaces and polished edges show, that thcy*must 
have been carried there by the stream. It was in three of these blocks that 
he observed the Kettles. They were all complete, the dimensions were the 
following: 

1. Aperture of diameter 60 c. m., depth about the same. 2. Dimen¬ 
sions almost the same. 3. The longer diameter 76 c. m., the shorter one 
70 c. m., and the depth 85 c. m. The other conditions were the same as 
in those in the Hajniahal Hills. * 

In this locality also there is no doubt that running water, and not a 
cataract, caused the pot holes, and that the excavation is still in progress, 
especially in the rainy season. 

In one of these pot holes in the Kudi-Nuddi there was a heap of sand 
and round pebbles, in another some water on the bottom. 

There is therefore not the least doubt but tliat these forms arc caused 
by running and whirling water only, without the aid of cataracts; and 
some phenomena, especially the polished surface of the rocks and the longi¬ 
tudinal furrows in the river bed in the liajmahal lyils are not at all unlike 
those which arc described as produced by glaciers, although this cause can¬ 
not be thought of at all. 

Of the reported cases from other countries the most important are 
enumerated in the paper and the different ways of explanation ait* given. 

Among these are the cases reported by Mr. Jackson from Now-Hamp-* 
shire; (1844), by Mr. Martins from the Chamonix valley« (1844); by 
M. Collogno from South France, in the Tarn Kiver (1844) ; by Mr. Helmer- 
•^sen from Finland (neighbourhood of the lake of Ladoga (18G7j j by 
Messrs. Boger and licusch from near Ohristiania (1874) Ac. 

Froix India only one case is reported, as far as th(^ author knew, by 
the Missionary Mr. Krick from the river bed of the Brahmaputra, near 
the Tibetan boundary (1867). Major Godwin-Austen, however, informed 
him that he has seen similar forms to in the Naga-Hills, some of 
them very deep and narrow. 

Mr. H. F. Blai^ord said that one of his earliest recollections as a 
student of Geology was precisely that explamition of the formation of pot 
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bolea which Dr. Feistmantel had brought forward, anlPap to tibe present 
moment he bad been unaware that any competent geologist had question¬ 
ed its validity. The phenomena was indeed exceedingly common and its 
explanation gonbrally obvious. The most striking circumstance connected 
with pot-holes was the great depth they occasionally attain to, with a very 
.small diameter. • 

Dr. Feistmai^ei; said he doubted very much whether Mr. H. F. Blan- 
ford’s statement, that these pot-holes are exceedingly common, is correct; 
otherwise they would have been more frequently noticed and described, and 
authors like Nordenskjold, Jackson, Collegno, Kutorga, Helmersen, Boger 
and Reusch would not have devoted special pa}>ers to their description; and if 
they were so very common in India, some of the Officers of the Geological 
Survey, who visit different parts of India, would have observed them and 
we should find altogether more information about them—if, however, it 
was a^fact that they arc so common he would bo very much obliged to Mr. 
H. F. Blaiiford if he could furnish him with more positive information 
about ^^ir occurrence, their size, &c., than is contained in the simple asser¬ 
tion “ tliat they occur” which could be found in any Handbook of Geology, 
he did not, however, consider this general descnptiou sufficient,OBpecially when 
he saw that the authors above named had devoted special monographs to 
these phenomena and taken the trouble to explain the different causes of 
formation, which they certainly would not have done if pot-holes had been 
so common, or alw.ays so apparent as Mr. Blanford seemed to think, and ho 
would recommend these papers to Mr. Blanford’s consideration. 

As regards the occurrence of pot-holes in European streams, it is cer¬ 
tain that they arc not quite so common; Dr. Feistmantel had himself 
visited many streams but had seen no pot-holes and the few scattered 
communications about thorn would show that they are not so frequent, 
except only in certain regions. 

The chief point Dr. Feistmantel intended to be shown in his paper, 
was that the polished surfaces of the rocks and the longitudinal furrows, 
were, in the cases noted, produced by water action and not by ice; and in the 
paper he also shows still another cause of polishing and scratching and 
gives some, notes regarding a glacial time in the Talchir (Damuda) period.* 

To Mr. Blanford’s questions whether there were any pot-holes explain¬ 
ed by glacier action ho would reply that he did not mean tb%t they were 
produced by glacier actioif, but tliat the origin of some of them is put 
back so far as. to tbc*timcs of the glacial period—and this is indeed so, as 
shown in Messrs. Boger and Igksch’ti paper on Qiants'-Kettles from near 
Christiania.* The great Kvisrian geologist, Mr. Helmersen, also speaks of 

* * Quart. Joum. Geolog. Soc. 1674., p. 760, und ZuitBchrift der Deut. GooL 
Gob. 1874, p. 783, Pta. XXU—XXVIH. 
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some of the pot-holfl^leBcribed by him as produced during the diluTiau 
period.* 

The <5Xplanation brought forward by Mr. Blanford, is the same as Br. 
Feistmantel intended to show in his paper and he had nevet doubted it, but 
it is not, however, always so simple ; and, as he had said distinctly, his obser¬ 
vations were a contribution to those instances of pot-holes produced by, 
running water. Another reason he had for describing the pot-holes was to 
show the other phenomena combined with them, especially the polished 
surfaces of rocks and longitudinal furrows in the river bed, which resemble 
so much those produced by glacier action, though they are here apparently 
produced by water only. Polished and scratched surfaces are not therefore, 
always to be considered as necessarily produced by ice action. 

He was much interested in this question and would bo greatly obliged 
to any body who would give him positive information (measurements and, if 
possible, drawings) about the pot-holes in India. 

Br. Mitba remarked that th^ excavations shown bn the 

plates laid on the table were very like what he had seen on the A^thdmd 
rock at Bhauli near Cuttack, at Khundagiri and at Behar. Similar excava¬ 
tions had been noticed by antiquarians at Qirnar on the western coast, and 
in the neighbourhood of otlier ancient sites of Buddhist monasteries, and 
they had hitherto been believed to be artificial. Major Markham Kittoe 
took the A^vathamd excavations for mortars in which the Buddbist monks, 
ho thought, used to pound medicines for men and cattle. This opinion 
had been accepted by James Frinsep. Br. Mitra coiild not make out from 
the dra^ngs the size of the holes, but those he had seen were from one to 
two feet in diameter and eight to ton inches in depth. 

Mr. H. F. Blaxfobd observed that Br. Kajendralila Mitra probably 
referred to something qxiitc difPerent from pot-holes. 

The Fbesidext remarked that he recollected a similar hole worn in an 
isolated boulder or block of granite lying in the bed of the Sutlej, near 
the Waugton bridge over that river in Kumaon. The block stood consl- . 
derably above the present ordinary water level and probably farmed part 
of a fall of rock which had at some former period fallen into the river 
£md dammed the water to a higher level; this block was pierced by a hole 
reaching from the surface to near the bottom, and the impression on his 
mind at t^o time was that it had clearly been bored •out by a pebble 
working in an eddy when the river was at a faigb&r level. But it was 
many years since he had seen this block. 

See Holmersen: Das Yorkommen und die Entstehung dor Biesonkessol in 
Fizmland; Memoiros de lAcad. Imp. de Bt. Fetonborg, 1667| Vol. XI, 6or« 7», with 3 
'plates. Also Vogt, Ceologie, Bd. II., p. 191. * 
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6. The Mythk EUtory of the God Vtrdj.—By G. S. Lionasd. 

• (Abstract.) 

The divine personage of Virdj—self manifest, who forms one of the 

supernatural beings, and objects of adoration, in the scale of the crea- 
tire agents, the DemiuVgoi of the Vedanta and Platoni(f theories, is consi¬ 
dered in the Tarious lights of history, mythology, and theology, in all of 
which he makes a conspicuous figure in the Hindu scriptures. 

Though the discordant and contradictory accounts given of his genesis^ 
and of his historical and mythological traditions in the Furdnas, make it 
extremely difficult to form a correct idea of his personality, he is, 'however, 
historically found to be the first male being in creation, and in that respect 
stands in the relationship of the progeny of Brahmd, the great creator of 
the u^verse and progenitor of Manp, and other patriarchs of mankind 
called by their patronymic Vairajds. He is mythologically identified with 
the Hinau Trinity composed of Brahmd, Vishnu, and Sivd, and sometimes 
of Ganesha also, of which some instances are adduced from the Sdstras. 
He is theologically described as one of the manifestations of the hypostases 
or attributes of god inherent in nature, as its vivifying principle. He is 
further considci'ed in a philosophical light as the automaton, the motive 
power or moving force of nature, and his poetical and mystical representa¬ 
tion as the anima muniU the mundane 'boul, and that of his consort 
Satardpd (centiforma), as corpus mwvdi or body of the material world, is 
also shown, and identified with Mula-prakrit or primary matter, or plastic 
nature of Sankhya philosophy and the goddess Sakh of mythology. Virdj- 
ism is then vindicated against the charge of Pantheism, idolatry or any 
kind of material worship, and his religion is proved to be a purely mental 
one, and he himself is shown as an object of spiritual worship among all 
Brahmans, as the God of Katurc, apparent in the universal frame with¬ 
out any visible image or temple dedicated to him, except the human he^ 
which alonc' is endowed with the power of receiving his infinite and glorious 
image and reflection. 

The mpdifleation of Virij into mah£ and kshudra or major and minoa 
forms, is also considered, in comparison with the theories of macrocosm and 
microcosm of European philosophers. , 

At the close, of thoimeeting the Pbesident read the following extract 
of a letter from Mr. Grote announced that the Council had agreed to 
accept Mr. Moore’s kind ofEer and had asked Mr. Grote to bo so go^ as to 
arrange for the publication of an extra part in London in the same man¬ 
ner as had been done with the Blyth Catalogues. 
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e 

London^ January Blet. 

Mt Watebbovse, —The question on which I told you last week 

that I should address your Society's Council concerns the publication of the 
novelties which have been found in our late friend Atkinson’s Cabinet of 
Lepidoptera. The entire collection has gone to Germany, having been pur¬ 
chased by Standinger of Dresden, who has, however, left with Moore of the 
Indian Museum a sslootion of novelties among the Nocthrnals, with ji view 
to their being named and described. The comparatively few novelties 
among the Diurnals have fallen into Hewitson’s hands and some of these 
have already been described in the Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine for 
December. 

Moore tells mo that he finds some 650 species of Nocturnals for de¬ 


scription thus: 

Uombyces, . 200 

Noctuie, . 200 

Geometridse, . 260 

Pyrolidse,. * 60 


-on the first of these groups he is already engaged, but it will take him some 
time to work out so many new species. The India. Oitice catalogues having 
been for a time suspended he has asked me whether your Society would 
undertake to publish his descriptions as a memorial of your late Secretary. 
He estimates the cost of such a publication at about £142, which includes 
that of 8 plates uncolourcd. Moore, who edited the Horsfield official cata¬ 
logues and is well up in Indian entomology, offers his editorial labours gratis. 

I too offer my assistance in seeing the work through the press, and will 
endeavour to find materials for a short notice of Atkinson’s scientific career 
and of his publications in the Zoological Society’s Proceedings, to form an 
introduction such as I contributed to your Extra number for Blyth’s Bur- 
mah catalogues. I have rather regretted that the labours of such a zealous 
collector of Indian Lepidoptera should appear to be overlooked by tho 
Society which he so long served. Doubtless many of his discoveries would . 
have been long ago made known through the Society’s JoumaU if he had 
more leisure and fuller access to the figures of already described species. 
*It is still open to the Council by accepting Moore’s offer to secure for the 
Society and for Atkinson’s Memorial the credit of first making his discover¬ 
ies knowu^o the entomological world. 
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The following additions hare been made to the library sinee the Meet¬ 
ing held in February, last. 


Transactions, and Journals 

presented hy t%e respeoHve Soeietiea or Sditoro. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—^Vol. VI, Ft. 65, 1877. 

Sir B. O. JT. 8 .' 5. 1. —NotoB on Gupta Coini. Dr, 0, BmkUr—A. 

noir Gntnt of Govinda IH., K&thor. J, F, Sanskrit and old Canarese 

Inscriptions, Kos. 17 and 16. 

Calcutta. G^logicai Survey of India,-^Memoirs, Vol. XIII, Ft. 2, 1877. 

Ball. —Geology of the Bajmehnl HiUs. 

--.—Becoids, Vol. X, t*t. 1,1877. 

W. T. BUnford. —Geologioal Notes on the Great Indian Desert between Sind 
and Bijpdtona. 

Copenhagen. Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie,—Aarboger, Fts. 1 to 4, 
1875, and Fts. 1 and 2, 1876. 

Leipzig. Ber Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, Band 
80, Heft 3,1876. 

D. H. Miiller .—Dio Harra-Inschriften imd ihro Bedeatung fiir die Entwick- 
Inngageachichte der sudsemit Schrift. 

Liverpool. The Literary and Philosophic Society of Liverpool,—Proceed¬ 
ings, No. 80, 1876-76. 

Dr. T. Jnman. —On a Means employed for removing and erecting Menhirs. 
A. JfcryaM.—On tho Ehasi Hill Tribes of North-eastern Bengal, and on the 
Geology of the Shillong Plateau. B. NicKoUon.^On. TTiHiat^ Snakes. A, B. 
Nevina. —On the Method of correcting the rate of a Marine Chronometer ibr 
changes of Temperature, according to Mr. Hartnup's laws, with Tables and 
Explanations for fiunlitatmg the Computations of the same Corrections.*' 

’ London. . The Athenseum,—Nos. 2672 to 2574, 1877. • 

-. Tilie Geographical Magazine,—Vol. IV, No. 2, February, 1877. 

A. E. Sij^tley .—The Abb6 Annand David's Travels in China. B. F, MuM .— 
The Affo of the Earth. • 

——. The Boyal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol, 87, No. 1. 

Lord Lind*ay.^Bo^ on a Method of obtaining Equatorial Motion bg means of 
a siiaple addition to an Altazimuth Stand. 

— — —. Tho Boyal Soqjety,—Proceedings, Vol, 25, Nos. 174, 175. 

No. 174. 0*DowdeoweU. —O^the Behaviour of the Fixed Elements of the 
Oonnective-tissae of tho Tongue in Inflammation. 

No. 176. W* Crooioi .—Eaqwrimental Contributiona to the Theory of Ihe Eadio- 
meter. 



M Library. 

PftriB. Journal Antique,—7“ S4rie, Tome VIII, No. 2,1876. 

'Mr. 8. Ouyard .—^Th6orie nonvelle de Is m4triqae Azabe, pr4c4d4e de oonaiddza* 
tioziB g4zi4raleB but le rhythme naturel da Isngage. 

■ Soci4t4 de G4ographie,—Bulletin, D^embre, 1Q76. 

/. B. Baquier.^'Lem explorations russes et anglaises dans TAsie oentrale (stoo 
carte). VAhU Durand .—Les Indes portngaises. VAhhi Dugodim. —Tcm- 
toire de Bathang. • i 

Torino. Beale Aocademia delle Scienze,—Atti, Yoh Xf, Dis. 1 to 6, 1875- 
76. 

Bis. 1. Mom. —Sopra on nnoTO metodo per scriyere i moyimenti dd yasi 
sanguigni nell'uomo. Zueehetti. —Memoria relatiya alia seals delle yolocitik 
pol moto unifonno dell’acqua nei canoli. 

Bis. 4. • Salvadori .—Latomo al tipo della Goura^ehe^gmahtriy Pinsch, ed agU 
csemplari del gonero Qoura raccolti dal B*Albertis noUa penisola oriontale 
della Nuoya Guinea, ed attribuiti alia medesima specie. Intomo alia iden- 
titi Specifics del Smadui xanthogoitOTf Sebog. e del Xantliomtlm aureus* 
Lin. 

-. -,—Memorie, 2nd Seriee, Tome 28. 

Zoologia del yiaggio intomo al globo della K. Frcgata Magenta, duranto gli anni 
1866-68. Malocologia (Gaeteropodi, Acefali e Braebiopodi): di Cesare Tap- 
parone-Canefri. Epaticbe di Borneo, roccolto dal Dott. O. Bcccari nol ragiato 
di Sarawak durante gli anni 1866>66-G7; descritto dal Bolt. G. de Kotaris. , 

—. BoUettino dell* Osservatorio della Begia Universita i Torino, 
Anno. 9,10,1876-76. 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS 

presented hy the Authors. 

0BOWBE, F. S. The Bdmayana of Tulsi Das, Book 1, Childhood. Alla¬ 
habad, Bl. 8vo., 1877. 

Lewis, T. E. and D. D. CcNNiNonAM. Leprosy in India. A Beport, 8vo., 
Calcutta, 1877. 

-, -, The “ Oriental Sore** as observed in India. A Beport, 

8yo., Calcutta, 1877. 

* Miscellaneous ^Presentations. 

The Indian Antiquary, YoL VI, Ft. 65. 

Govt, op Ikdia, Home Dept. 

Becords of the Geological Survey of India, YoL 10, Ft. 1,1877. 

Gbvr. OF Be^oal. 

The Yendidad, translated into Gujerati by Bavasji Bdalji Eanga. Svo., 
Bombay, 1874. ** ., 

The Book of Arda Yiraf with a Glossary and Index. By Dr. H." Haug 
and Dr. E. W. West. . 


llBCiAOH, 


Govt, op Bombat. 
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sketch map of Dardietas and neighbouring countries. 

Qott. ov THi PmrjAB. 

Beport on the Administration of the Land Berenue Dept, of the Central 
Provinces for 1875-76. 

Chief Comhissioheb, Cehtbal Fbotihosb. 

^tecords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. 10, Pt. 1, 1877. 

. • T)£ft. of BsrvEinrE, AoBiouLTinuB ^in> Couukbos. 

General Beport on the Topographical Surveys of India and of the Surveyor 
General^s Dept, for 1875-76. By Col. H. L. ThuiUier, C. S. 1. 

General Beport on the Operations of the Bevenue Surveys of India for 
1875-76. By Colonel D. C. Vanrenen, E. A. 

The Subvetob GsirsBiX. 

General Beport of the Operations of the Marine S^irvey of India from its 
commencement in 1874 to the end of the Official year 1875-76. By 
Commander A. Dundas Taylor. 

List of Light-Houses and Light-Vessels in British India including the Bed 
Sea and Coast of Arabia, corrected up to January 1877. By B. C. Car- 
ringfton. ^ 

CoHHAXDEB A. Duftas Taylob, Shpt. OF Mabine Subvets. 

The Damathat, or the Laws of Mcnoo, translated from the Burmese by 
D. Bichardson. 2ud Edition, 8vo., Bangoon, 1876. 

H. Kbattss, Esq. 

Tagore Law Lectures, 1875-76. The Law of Mortgage in India. By 
Bashbohary Ghose, M. A. 

Beoisteab, Calcutta Unitebsitt. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British Museum. By Dr. E. 
Haas, 4to., London, 1876. 

TbUSTEES of the BbITISH MuSEUlf. 

Introduction to the Naunul. The Tamil text and English Translation 
by the Bev. H. Bower. 

Bev. F. Foulbes. 

Meteorological Observations from St. Xavier’s College Observatory for 1876. 

The Bet. F. Lafoet. 

^Periodicals j^uRCHASED. 

Bombay. The Vedaithayatna or an attempt to interpret the YdSas, Pt. I. 
No. Ill, 1876. 

Caloi\tta. The Indian Medical Gazette,— Y ol. 12, No. 8, 1877. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Fhysik und Chemie,—Band 8, Stuck 2. 

F. AiMriocA—Untersuchungen fiber die Katur des Vocalklanges. B Zom- 
Ueber die Interfere des gebeugten lichtes* 



so JAhfaf^, PUmOB, 

Gottiagen. Qottin^sche gelebrte Anzeigen,—Stuck 48—60, 1870 afid 
Stuck 4—7,1877. 

Ka«7. Ia lADgoe et la litUtfViniie EQndoiutaiiiei en 1876. Beroe anoolUe 
par H. Garcin de Taasy. • 

■ " ■■ ■ Nachricliten,—^Noa. 20 and 21,1876, and Nob. 2 and 8, 

1877. 

London. The Ac^emy,—^Nos. 248, to 261,1877.*^ ■ " 

—. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—^Vol. 18, l^o. 108, 
and VoL 19, No. 109. 

No. 108. /. Wood-UMon .—Description of a new Species of ManiidtB with 
Pointed Ejes. “On a Species of lapyx. On some remarkable Species of 
Maniida* Sev. T» M, —On some new and little-known Amphl- 

podons Gmstacea. G. E. jDod«o».-^D6ecription of a new Species of Vttpemgo 
from 2ianzibar. 

No. 109. W, 0. J9kio«VM>».->*DeBcriptionB of 26 new Species of E$ipmda. A, 
0. —On RiMpaloeeraftovx Japan and Shanghai with descriptions of new 

Species. /• Wood-Ma9<m ,—Descriptions of new Species of belonging 

to the Genns Banetthia, 

--. The Chemical News,—Vol. 34, Nos. 887 to 892, Vol. 35, Nob. 

897 to 900. • 

-. The Journal of Botany,—^Vol. V, No.. 168, and Vol. 6, No. 169. 

. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— 
Vol. 2, Nob. 13 and 14, and Vol. 3, No. 15. 

No. 18. 0. Chryttal .—On Bi- and Unilateral Galvanometer Deflection. W* 
Selective Absorption. Lord Rayleigh,^OTi the Besistance of Fluids. 

No. 14. A. if. Mayer ,—Besearches in Acoustics, No. 8. 

No. 16. W, Spottiewoode ,—Description of a largo Induction-Coil. Xerd Bwy- 
high .—On a permanent Deflection of the Galvanometerijieedle under 'the 
influence of a rapid series of equal and opposite induced Currents. 

-. The Journal of the Society of Arts,—Vol. 25, Nos. 1263 to 1268, 

and 1268 to 1266. 

No. 1268. F, E. Thickt ,—Ventilation of Booms generally, and the Way to 
make Workmen’s Cottages comfortable, warm and healtky. 

No. 1264. A. BurreU ,—Indian Tea Cultivation, its Origin, Ingress, and Pros- . 
pects. Beports on the Gk)vomment Chinchona Plantations in I^dia. 

No. 1266. 0, T, Kingutt .—On some Processes of Nature's Hygiene leading to 
Improvements in the Production of Antiseptics, DisiniSsetants and Albumen 
of Commerce. Frof, Zinc White as Faint and the Treatment of Iron 

for the prevention of Corrosion. • 

No. A266. /. Danvm .—Indian Bailways. Bir J, lubbotfi .—Certain Belations 
between Plants and Insects. * 

Nature, Vol. 16,—Nos. 880 to 382. « ^ ' ' U- 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science and Arts,—VoL 12, 1^6b, 
71 and 72. ' 

No. 71. C. A, Toung .—Observations on the Displacement of lines in the Soltf 
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' Bpeetnim oaiued like Bim*i lotatkiiLr i Y Ifiryw Ttnwwrrtint tn ftonni 
tioi. 0. 0, JGw’it.—^Notice of sew XeitiMy ICanuittlf. 

Ko. 72. 0, ilT. JKoM^—Es^erintenti oa the natan of the ftnee inrolTed in 
Orookee' Badiometer. W, Dmmm.—O n a Beoent Disoover;^ of Oarbo- 
niferooi Batzachiaxu in Kova Sootia. 0. (L Jf<sr«A.**Priaoipal CharaoteiB of 
the American Pterodactyb. 

Paris. Annalea do Chigue et de Physique,—^Tome 9, 6^ Sdrie, Octobre, 
Noyembre, 1879. • • 

Ootobre. Jf. Contributions pour serrir h rbistozre dee matidres 

exploeiTes. M. F, Jf. FaouU .—Influence de Tabide carbonique lur la tespi- 
xation dee animaux. M, Cl. Bernard ,—sCr la formation du suoro dans le 
des aniznanz. Jf. J. X. Smith. —Beoherohes but les compoB&s de oar* 
bone que Ton rencontre les mdt^ritee. 

Kovembre. 1£. le Br, F. L. Fanum .—Le poison des matiireB putrides, les 
bact^riee, Vintozication putride et la septic6mie., 

-. Comptes Rendus,—^Tome 83, Nos. 19 to 24; Tome 84, Nos. 4 

to 6. 

Tome 83, No. 20. MM. E. Ouignet^H 0. Oterio de Almtida.-^ja un far m^tdo* 
rique tr^s-riche en nickel, trouv6 dans la province de Santa-Gatharina (BrisiL} 

No. 21. M. Berthelot. —Nouvelles recherobes sur les ph^nomhies ohimiquea 
produits par r41ectricit6 de tension. M. Fordoe. —Sur un procM6 de recher* 
che de la flichsine dans les vins. MM. F. Oujfot et B. Xubwr.—Note sur la 
rediercbe de I'acido rosolique en presence de la fuchsine. MM. V. Felte et 
E. Bitter. —Nouvelles rochercbes sur Taction de la fiicbsine non arsdnicale^ 
introduite Testomao et darm le sang. M. O. Hayem. —^Note sur Taction 
du fer Tan^znie. If. F. Fieard, —Recbercbes but Tuz4e du sang. 

No. 22. F. A. Abel. —Sur la composition du coton-poudre. M. V. 8. M, wm 
der WiUigm. —Be la force portative des oimants on fer h cbeval. Jf. Fordoe. 
—Deuribiue Note but la recbercbe de la fuchsine dans les vins« M. A, Fier* 
rs<.*~BecbercheB sur Torigine r^elle des nerfli de sensibility genyrale dans le 
bulle rachidien et la moelle 6pini6re. Jf. S. XtMbwir.—De Taction phyaidlo- 
gique qu’ exercent sur les graines de vers h soie, des t6mp6ratures inltrieures 
k ebio. M. J. Chatin. —Sur la structure du b&tonnet optique cbes les Grus- 
tacbs. Jf. E. Ferriire. —Observation de trombes descendantes futb aucap 
d’Antibes, le 21 Novembro 1876. 

No. 28. Jf. F. Fiehard. —Productions de carbonate de soude par Taction 4n 
' chlcgure de sodium en dissolution sur les carbonates de cbaux et de magndsie 
en prdsence de matidres vyg^tales. Jf. Carboimiere. —Koenn des poiisons le 
Gourami et son nid. ^ 

No, 24. Jf. E. Faitre. —Becberohes sur la structure le mode de formation et 
quelques points relatib aux fonctions des umes cbez le NepeiUHee dietillatoriet, 
Jf. A. 'Note sur la correction des variations de marohe dte pendulee 

astronomiques, proveiftmt des diflyrenoes de pression atmoepbyrique. Jf. F. 
v Fiemrd. —Becberchgs sur Tuide du sang. 

Ybl. 84, N(f.*4. JfJf. de Omdrefagee et Namy.—Craniologie dee raeee Ndgrito 
et N4grito.Papoue. Jf. WeddeU. —Sur Tavantage qu*il y aurait k lemplacer la 
. quinine par la cincbonidine, dans le traitement des fltvres intennitteatea. 
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No. b* M. A, Kote sur la stability det vodteB. MM* L. Pa$tmrr 9i 

Jimbert* —Sur lee grermes des bact^ries en sospenBioii dans Vatmospb^ et dans 
lea eaux. MM* £* L-erntf et Bechercbes sur ririsation dn 

it Jarriant* —Sur une nourelle* dispositioD.* des tiges de paratonnerres. M* 
Oaudin. —Sur les effete produite par Tintroduction de crops Stranges au oar* 
bone, dans la preparation des charbone pour la lumidre eiectrique. 

Ko. 6. M. P. Megtiard, —Note sur la prdBenco de Taipmoniaquo libre dans Taoier^, 
fondn. V. Feltz et E* Ritter .—Dos aocidentB.i 2 niitediats determines par 

les injectiona de fbchaine pure dans le sang. M. Bavay .—Sur Tanguillule in* 
tostinalo {Anguillula-intestinaUe)^ nouveau vernematoide trouve porle Dr. Nor- 
mand ches les malades ^lentis do diarrhee de Coobinchine, MM. O. QaUb 
et P. Pourquier. —^Note sur Filaria hamatiea (Hematoaoaires). M* Ouatalct*^^ 
Sur douz nouvellos especes d’ ibis, provenant du Cambodge. 

. Journal des Savants,—Janvier 1877. 

" - — . Kevue Arch^logique,—Nos. 10, 11, Octobre, Novembre, 1876. 

-. Kovue Critique,—Nos. 46— 61, 1876. 

-. Rovue des deux Mondes,—Tome 18, Livraison 2—4, 1876; Tome 

19, Livraison 4, 1877. 

-. Revue Scientifique,—Nos- 32—34, 1877. 

No. 32. Confcronco de M. le Commandant Cameron: Yojage k travers I’Afirique 
australe. M. de Quatre/ages. —Los races bumaines fossiles. 

No. 33. M. A. Gautier. —La Cbimie dos Plantes. 

No. 34. M. J. Tyndall .—La fermentation ot sos rapports avec les pbenomenes 
morbides. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

« 

J'OR ^PRIL, 1877. 


^ ♦ 

The hConthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th April, at 9 p. m. 

Bb. T. B. Lewis in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From the author, a Historical and Statistical Memoir of the Gha- 
zipur District, Pt. II. By Dr. W. Oldham, C. S. 

2. From Capt. A. D. Taylor, Supdt. Marine Surveys, a Chart of Salang 
Island, (Junk Seylan) surveyed by Commander A. de Bichelieu, H. M. 
Siamese Navy. * 

8. From Babu Jogcsh Chundcr Dutt, twelve copper Coins, collected 
from Bam&th, Bandras, and the Fanjdb. 

Mr. BnocHUAim said that the copper ccniis presented by Babu Jogesb 
'Chunder Dutt did not require particular notice. The oldest wasa Efaotrian 
copper coin, and the most recent a pice struck by ope of the kings of 
Audh. * • 


The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet<^ 
ing were balloted for and elected ordinary Members— 

I.^. Whitty, Esq. 

^ The Bevi A. N. W. Spens. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meeting-^ 

1. Mr. J.^ Bourdillon, C. S., 0%. Asst. Secretary to the Goversw 
men^ of Bengal, proposed by Mr. C. J. Lyall, seconded by Mr. J. 0*£inealy. 
Mr. W. Sandford, Head Asst. Office Chief Engineer, F. .N. S. 
Lore, proposed by Mr. M. MacaxiliSe, seconded 
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The Hon. T. £. Ravenshaw, C. S., proposed by Colonel H. L. l^nillier, 
C. S. I., seconded by Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

The fSifewing gentlemen hare Intimated their desire to withdraw from ^ 
the Society- 

Colonel H. Drummond, B. £. 

^ajor Lord Ralph Kerr. 

Mr. G. Nevill, (on leaving India). 

Bdbu Bhagabati Chum Mallik. 

Owing to indisposition Mr. W. T. Blanford was unable to exhibit, as 
announced, the specimens of pottery, copper ornaments, flint flakes, 
sent by Capt. Mockler from Baldchist^n. 

• 

Mr. Blochmann exhibited several Arabic and Persian inscriptions, of 
which rubbings had been received from Mr. J. Q. Delmerick, Dihli, and . 
Mr. J. B. Beid, C. S., A*zamgafh. 

He said—The rubbings received from Mr. Delmerick formed two sets, 
one taken at Hi 9 dr Firdzah, and the second, at Ha^si. The latter would 
be laid before the Society at the next meeting. Mr. Beid's rubbings 
were taken from various places in the district of A’zamgarh, and as nearly 
every village of the district had been visited by Mr. Bcid, ho was sure that 
there were no other inscriptions to be found there. 

Hisa'kr Fi'Tu^ah. 

The town of Hi 9 Ar Firdzah was founded in 757 H., or A. D. 13£f6, by 
Firdz Shdh III. of Dibli, at a place formerly called Ardirikn, or, according 
to some MSS., . Bis, in connection with bis canal.^ Below the castle of the 
new fort (hi^dr), he made a wide reservoir, and filled it with water from his . 
canaL Vide Cunningham, Arch. lieports, Vol. V,«p* 142. 

According to the Zafarndmah^ Hisdr Firdzah was visited by Timur on 
the 5th Babi* I, 801 (15tb Nov. 1398), who on the same day proceeded to 
Sarsuti, now called Sirsi, which was plundered and burnt. Bhafner had 
shared the same fate before, and Fatbibad and Ahroni followed. * Not a 
house wtis left standing*; the inhabitants were killed and the fugitives wera 
pursued by cavalry. The district seems never to have revived from the 
ravages committed by Timur’s soldiers. ^ 

In sn. H. (1408 A. D.), Sul^in Muhammad wrested Hisir Firdz^ 
from Qiwim Khin, to whom Khizr Kbdn, in 809, bad given it. In 88^ 
(1428-29 A. D.), Malik ush-sharq Mahmdd Hasan oomman^ed the district \ 
and in 688 (1434-85), His^r was given to Iqbill Khdn. ^, 

In 925 H. (1519 A. D.), it was taken by B&bar’s troops from 6amid 
yhiin. l%e town and the district were shortly after set-aside for 
h^ of Prince Hxundyfin. 
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According to some aathoritiios, Sber Sh&b was bora at Hidb (others, 
perhaps more oorrectlj, say at Nirnanl), where his grandfathw Ibrdhim 
ITh/in Sdr had taken serrioe with Jam&l ’Khin Sdrangkhjini. • * 

_ On Hun4^n*s return from Persia, His&r Firdzah became the appan¬ 
age of Prince Akbar. Akbar afterwards gave it for the same purpose to 
*»P^ce Salim; Ja^ngir gave it to Prince Khuwam; and Shdhjahdn, in 
1043 ^1638 A. D.) gave it to Bird Shikoh. 

During the reign of Akbar, Hisdr Firdzah is mentioned as a mint- 
place for silTer and copper coins. The district supplied the for the 
imperial household, and was often visited as a &Torite hunting-ground. 

The I^ddshdhndmaht and 3\fgkirah-i-SaIdf^i- 

Oha^htdufah, mention the following Faujddrs of Hisdr Firdzah— 

1^' In 1016 H. (1607 A. D.), Mubdrak Khdn SarwdnL 
r 1018 H. (end of 1609), Saif Khdn Bdrha. 

. 1023 H. (1614), Hashim Khdn. 

1026 H. (1616), Muhammad Husain, brother of Khwdjah Jahdn. 

1042 H. (1632), Kripd Rdm Oaur. 

1043 H. (1633), Muhammad ’All Beg. 

1129 H. (1717), Saldbat Khdn Bdrha. 

Disturbances seem to have been frequent in the district. In 1614 
A. D., we hear of disturbances caused by Dalpat Singh (Jttn Tramlation, 
If p. 359) ; in the last year of Shdhjahdn’s reign, Lashkar Khdn had to 
^quell disturbances in Hisdr and Bikdnir; and in 1131 H. (A. D. 1718), 
Najm-uddin ’Ali Khdn was sent to Hisdr by the emperor Farrukb-Siyar to 
keep rebels in check. 

Of Hisdr celebrities, I find the following— . 

’ 1. S haikh Junaid, a saintly descendant of the great Shaikh Farid-ud- 

din Shakkar-ganj of Dipdlpdr (the old Ajodhan). Jiinaid, according to the 
KhazinaUuUAqfia (p. 898), lived and died at Hisdr, where his tomb is 
still shewn. He wrought many miracles, and was also known for the extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity with which he could write. Ho died in 900 H. (1494 
A.D.). ViJe below Inscriptions III and IV. 

2. A poet who received from Akbar the nom-de-plume of Mihnati, 

* the drudgq’. He was Qdzi of Sarhind, where he died. Baddoni (1117 
887) gives a few of his verses. 

3. Dddd Khdo, the conqueror of Paldmau and founder of the town 
of Ddddnagar in Southern Bihdr, where his descendants still live. He died 
in 1084 H. (167^ A< D.)t A biographical notice by me will be found in 
the Indian j^tiquary, Vol. I, p. 77. 

Begaiding the various Jat tribes in Hisdr Firdzah, vide Elliot’s Baces 
of W. Provinces, by Beames, Vol. 1, p. 180^ and regarding the 

we^iiE^ boundary oAhe district, and its parganahs, Vol. II, pp. 17, 18, 
183. > 
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c 


Mr. Behneiick's Hisir inscriptions amount to twelve; of No. I he 
sent a reading. Among the inscriptions the reign of Humdydn is well 
represented. I now give my readihgs and translations. 


I. 

From a mosc^ue near the T^ldki () gate, JEQsir, west (metre,^ 
long ramal). * 

aUf 

JU ^^ vlr* 

jUf fJoM jAU 

(Juijj ^jjA ji Jj^ aCif « glu siA ^^LoJ 

jUjUAajiX^oAa a£A j • cy t5i>U^ j\ Jjy 

AV* 

In the name of God, the merciful, the clement! 

0 PrcBeryer t 0 Guardian! 

1. The Jimi’ Mosque was erected with the help of the Lord of glory; (it is) 
Uke the Kabbah in perfection, like tho ICiblah^ in beauty. 

2. Near it is a large ^11 with a spring liko the Zamzam; its water, like the 
breath of Christ, remoTCS sickness. 

5. Both were built by order of the lady Fdtimah Khdtdn, who is the 
mother of the mother of the groat Eh&n, tho distinguished ^ufb Eh4n, 

4. In the time of the reign of Buhldl Sh4h,tho protector of the faith, of 
him like whom no other king is in battle. 

6 . The date is the 2nd day of Jumdda I, and 870 years had elapsed since the 
time of the Flight, f 2l8t Becember, 1466.] 


II. 


From the Mausoleum outside the Ndgori Gate, South. The rubbing 
measures 8 ft. 2 in. by 5 in. 

aU| ^ aUf sSj\ Vi ail V 

^ wf *>.*«* %^ j ii)4lcUi 

^ |l ijUUi j **-• cjIasA 


In the name of God the merciful, the element! 

There is no God but Allah, Muhammad is Allah’s prophet, may God bless him 1 
The departure of tbia king of the Shaikhs and the Saints, Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad, son of Mahmdd, the Obisht^ took place on the 9th Sha’b4n, 892 [Slst Jidy, 1487]. 


'• * As ^iHoA is here opposed to the Ea’bah, it seems to re&r to JerosaUza 
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. Ill and IV. 

These two inaoriptione come from the same Mausoleum as Insoription 
II. They measyre 6 ft. 10 in. hj 0 in., and 6 ft. 2 im by 6 in., respectively. 
It looks as if*the builder Junaid was the same as Shidkh Junaid, mentioned 
by me above among the * Hisdr Celebrities’. The date of his death, as given 
‘ in the Khazinah ^uld'be t(^ early; but the fact that^ he is called * Ajo- 
dhani^ seems to prove the identity. ^ 

The spelling * Achodhani’ for * Ajodhani’ is quite clear in the rubbing. 

II (ih? *4*4 j tJjSfl uy* 

On the 1st Babf-nl-awwal, 927. Thebuilderis JunaiAthesonof Ohandan* 
[9th February, 1521]. 

*4*4 J (J**-! *^ 

On the 1st Zi Ka’dah, 981. Tbobuildoris Junaid, son of Ohandan, son of 
M a h m d d, of Achodhan. [20th August, 1525.] 

V. 

From a mosque outside the Bihli Gate, situate in the Sardi Nathdd 
Bhatydrd (a baker). Four lines, 2 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. * 

* 1^1 

4 >aj ^ UfJ ^ djU JU 

4a»4t) ^ jyKjioA 

Oj| j dlilU. ^ dlLo aB| i>iA (3*3^ 8^5^ J 

4^ eyUiu J ^ *^0 J ^ 

(jIUj aUi jfj ^yU^/ iU eH* Sf^[ 

er* C'ly**/ ^/y* ^ L^] ^ «*h j ilkaiLo 

04At fJu^ dB( 'v**^ sri *^ «;^Vl ^ dU| d«IA ^fUaA 

• M (yO 

In the ^arne\ of God, the merciful, the clement! 

The prophet (upon whom be peace!) says, * He who builds a mosque Idt God, will 
have a house hi^t for hy 'God Almighty in Faradiso. After the grace of God, 
the King, the omniscient, and tho blessing of the Lord of prophetship (on whom he 
peace I), in the auspicious ^ime, and the day'increasing reign of Uie sovereign, the 
helper of the world, tho just one of the age, the long of India and Khurisdn, who 
raises the standard of holy strife and war, Muhammad Humdy dn, Pddahih-i- 
Ghdi^'-^niay God per|>etaatehis reign and spiriti^ nde and extend over all ages his 
justice and his compaMumi'^thiB fine mosque was built and adorned, in beautiful stroo- 
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ture, in order to please the Lord who is adored, by the Blave who hopes in the mercy of 
tho AU^nouxisher, who seeks help from God and takes refrige with the Merciful, N a i a r 
IK nil, son^f Shih Kuli Ehan, who is Imown as N izfim-uddfn Ehdn, the Tnrk- 
m dn,—may Gh>d increase what He has giyen him and bring him to*what ho desires, for 
the honor of the chief* of tho pious and tho saints I Hated dth Sha'bdn (may God 
allow the montii to end in victory and security!), 939. [Ist March, 1633.] 

The writer of these letters is ’Abdullah Yusuf Ahmad, son o4-Bakn>uddizL 

VI. 

From tho Jami* mosque of Hisdr. The inscription consists of nine 
lines, ami measures 1 ft. 11 in. bjr l.ft. 5 in. 

&U| ^ 

a1J| ^ iU aH j 

^ aaU Jli • \AjJ Ailc 

j (fljl^;J| d*^l 

j w^lt j j t£U0e 

Ah/t AclJslf Aislil J^UJ| j 

allf |#CLo^xV| J lyAJ^t J A11| t^Axht ^ 

Alf| ixi^ ^ aA^I 

^ j a£1« 

' * ^ f * > •* 

1*1^1 sUj wU^Uf 

AiJb^ • jtax jAif |AA. tL. i Vy ^ Am 

^ Ijjt ,>UJt AJ^Af^ « iUi jAJj^IcaI 

Ait AaaJ * • « • • • wti • Jo JaI (•Uj A>oT AXmO 

i»«r At- ^ 

« • aBU^j am(^ 

c 

In the namo of God, the merciful, the clement! 

* The mosques belong to God. Ho not associate any one with God. When the 
B^rvant of God rose up to pray to Him, it nearly happened that they [tho jitmt] pressed 
on him in crowds’ [^oran, Ixxii, 18, 19.]. Tho Prophet says * Ho who bmids a mosque 
for God dosiring thereby God's honour, will have one like it built for him by God in 
paradise.’ This mosque was finished during the time of the reig^ of tho groat IHng of 
kings, the exalted prince, tho master of the necks of crowds of nations among tho In* 
dions, Turks, Arabs, and Persians, the accomplished Sul^dn, the perfect, the chief, tbo 
ruler, tho just prince, the high, tho exalted, whom to obey is as necessary as to obey 
God and the Prophet, according to the $ordn verso ’ Obey God and obey the Prophot 

* Sayyid. The word is left out in the inscription; but the. phrase is common, and 
the conjecture is easy. 
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ATid tilioee who have anthorit 7 among you,' the guardian of God's countries, the helper 
of God’s servants, who raises the standard of holy strife and war, Muhammad Hu- 
m & y dn, BAdahAh-i>ghdz£—may God Almightjr porpetuate hia kingdom an^ guide his 
ship in the seas o^ His &vor!—through the exertion of the auspicious dignitary, the 
cream of the accomidished among men, the issue of great Amirs, Amir Muhammad, 
son of the distinguiriied noble, the meritorious Nis&m-uddin Beg Mirak,sonof 
•file pardoned and purified Khushkildi • * * eon of « « * • of Bibar. 

1. sA mosque had bean built in Hisir for the sake of God, which is as high in 
digmty as the sevmith heaven. 

2. Because it is high in dignity, and has the asx>eot of the seventh heaven, and 
has turned out well adjusted, every one who saw it has approved of the stylo of this 
mosque. 

3. Because all people of sense approved o%it, its chronogram is • • « • • 
(illegible). A. H. 942 [A. D. 1635-36.] 

The writer and composer is Kizam v « * 

VII. 

From a Makbarah outside Hisdr, about a mile eastward, near the houso 
of Col. Foster, Dy. Commissioner^Hisdr. 1 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. 

t itdhl w j oJi.^ j 

gU till tslbe * * iJiy*** 

II «>-w • • t^Xl AJum 

In the auspicious time and reign of Muhammad Hum&yitn—may God 
porpetuate his kingdom and his rulo and olcvato his condition and dignity!—this build¬ 
ing was ** byWaltuKhdn * * son of Mfr * e son of Sul^dn Malik 
Beg, on tho Ist Bamazdn 943. 

Along tho right hand side of tho inscription the following words are 
found— 

(I iXm •* • • tyJ| 

This • * vault • • ♦ 20,000 tdngahs a a • was complotod under the saperin- 
tendenco of Shaikh Munawwar, son of Qis£m. ' ^ 

It is possible that the Waltd Kbdn of this inscription is the Bdltd 
Khdn mentioned in my Ain Translation, Vol. I, p. 475, No. 207. 

. VIII and IX. 

Both inscriptions come from tho same Makbarah as No. V]^. They 
measure 2 ft. 8 in. 'ty 1 ft. 9 in. and 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in., respectively. 

• 

j ujlkhw j JA 

tByUe olA. j 

j aA ^Uj j erWj* J Cy* 
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j jd c»b^ (:;i? j ***'“iJ S*^ lAm 4:H 

(I cu**rjti>-i ^ jf>A ld>itj 

In the name of God, &o. In the auspicious time and the august xoign of the king 
of India and Khurdsdn, who raisos the standard of holy strife and warj Muhammad 
H u m & 7 d n, Bddahah-i«ghiz£—^may God perpetuate his rule!— thla edifice was oom- 
pleted during Kajab (may the dignity of the month incroa^!) 944. [January, 1538.1.. 
And the vault was made for the sa^e of Turdf B<xg Hdjak, son ctf Mfr 
Barantaq tho Mughul; and this youth was kUlod in the Gujrdt war. The cost 
was 15,000 black iangahn. 


ci»[<XaCk*^( j j 

jU AiiiU. aIa J( J 

(iH cHl [ AjI**-*^ ] j j 

3o3*^o ^ viJU ^ 

II SO^ 3 I 4 * 

In the name of God, &c. In the auspicious time and august reign &c., [as above] 
~this edifice was completed during Bamaz&n, 944. [March 1538]. And this edifice 
was made on account o'f * * M£r ’ifshiq Muhammad, son of Mir Shah ’AH; 
and this youth was killed during tho Guji&t war. Tho cost was 12,000 black iangah*. 



From a dome outside Hisar, about a mile to the east, inside tho Com¬ 
missariat godowns. 1 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. The poetry is execrable 
(metre, Mutakwrib). 


( 


-S-A ym 3 iSLttuC jl ^ lA^ 

J J ' 

tiwij—i 4 >—joJ ^ af 

IVd Ai-i 


t£A.£k^ 

j—hM trlailJ 






1. How beautiful is tho dome of the parodisc-Uko mausoleum; its mortar and 
bricks are^ike musk and ambergris. 

2. From the scent of tho garden the bruin is petfumod; and a Salsabfi (a spring 
in paradise) flows firom its trees and meadow. 

3. Tho secretary of heaven [Mercury] turned round when tho date was written 
on the dome: A. H. 975 [A. D. 1667-68]. 

4. Much pndse is due to B4 Yaiid, by whoso order the bricks were placed on 
^ foundation. Written by £abir. 
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XL 

From a mosqne in the yard of * Sher* Buhldl'a mauaoleum, outside 
His^y one inile the south. The ruining, is 2 ft. 5 in. square* and the 
characters are in well-formed Nasta'Uk (metre, long ramaT). 

^ [jJa A—AW dyv 

(j-j j ^j^Ajo JjO oJ i-UC^ 

1. The follower of the law of the Prophet, the chosen one, ’Abd-nnnab^ 
whose sight gives brightness to the mirror of the heart, 

2. Erected before the courtyard of Sh^h Buhldl's mausoleum a grand 
mosque, which is to be the dwelling of worshippers. 

3. A voice from heaven axmounced without difficulty tiie final hemistich, * This 
building was completed in 1106. [A. D. 1694-95.] 

. XU. 

From the Datgdh outside the 8^^* 1 ft. 2 in. by 6i in. 

(metre, Kliaftf.) 

y. *S'l^ 3* j -w fcy!^— 

^ y r 

i^U» ^ ^0 

I r n ^ 

•• 

1. The king of the palace of poverty, Ismu’f], received from Ood an order on 
paradise. 

2. I was searching for a chronogram, whon a voice from my heart suddenly said, 

* He wont to paradise.* [A. H. 1236 ; A. B. 1820-21.] 

The name Sf the engraver is Pir Bakhsh, an inhabitant of Bfk&nfr. By order of 
Maulawi Imdm Bakhsh* $ahib, whoso nom-de.phttne is $ahb»4 of Bihlf. 

Hcgarding Imam Bakhsh $ahbdi, vide Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de 
la Litt^raturo Hindoue et Hindoustanic, Vol. Ill, pp. 22 to 26. • 

For otlfor inscriptions belonging to the neighbourhood of His&r, vide my 
readings and translations of Mr. Dolmerick*B Abuhar and Sirsd Inscriptions, 
in Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for March, 1874, p. 72 (where on 1. 22* 

‘ uncle* must be corrected to ‘ father’). 

District A’zamgarh. 

. • I. 

From a Mosque in the village of Qanjahra, Parganah Muhqmmaddbdd. 

Otjyl A*«< jjjJ . 

yUai AiUi uA jyy f/ uh* ji <*4 '■ ^ ■ 
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4/»l—>* ejU-»f gjtj JLAiAj CaaVj 

• ^ « 

I « 5 ^ AjUti 

1. In the timo of tho Emperor 'A^lamgfr, tpHo fo'stors ^e £uth, and through' 
whose splendour the religion of Muhammad has increased beyond expectation^ * 

2. This mosquo was built for the pious through the kindness of the sun of genero- 
Bxty—a mosque from the mdiance of which the stars borrow (their light). 

3. Tho carriors of God’s throne asked, * What perfect man has dono this’; and I 
said, ‘ This perfection of piety comes from the scion of perfection.’ 

4. Its exalted shape resembles thu House of God [tho Ka^dah"] in excellence ] the 
top of its summit touches tho summit of the heaven. 

6. When I asked for tf chronogram, Genius [jt’r. the old man of thought] said, 
< This mosquo of excellent foundation was built by Muhammad Salih,’ A. H. 1099* 
[A. D. 1687-88.1 

• • ^ « 

1 do not know whether the builder is tho same as the Muhammad Salih 

who is mentioned several times in the *A'lam^tmdmah and the Madoir^i^ 
^A'lam-giri. 


II. 

From an old mosque at the ruined 'tillage of * Kashah* properly Jfas- 
bah NiguUy Farganah Mdhul. 

^ ■»*** . 

|| 

In the reign of Muhammad Hum4ydn .the poor Muhammad 

’AtA, eon of Dost Quli, tho KAbuli. A. H. 940 [A. D. 1633-34]. 

Shcr Shah spent some part of his early life in Nigun. 


III. 


On a broken slab found in the village of Chaheear, Farganah Ohosu 
Chakesar was formerly the name of a parganah. It is now a tappi, 
and is included in Parganah Gbosi. 

^ . .• JUaj Oisr*^ aA Ui 

,, ..« (ijlAU ^ C. ^ lyT S'A iXfAJ 

...*_. 


.oAa ^ 

1. The JAmi’ mosquo was built with God’s blessing 

2. Intheroignof KingFirde, that long of the world who over all kings •... 
8. —^ niche and mosque.... 

4. According to the ora of the Prophet it was in 7*8, that I tii» 
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The left half of the slab is broken off. The characters of the inscrip* 
tion are the same as on the I'rich inscription of A. H. 815, published hj 
me in Proceedings, A. S. Bengal, for Match 1874, pp. 69, 70. *On both 
inscriptions the word kik is spelt ^ ke^ though the metre shews that 
^ is short. 


IV. 

From a stone at the JDargdh of Fir Kdshdni in Muh<mmaddbdd Khds^ 
Farganah Muhammaddhdd. 

The rubbing is illegible, and the name o£ this saint from the town of 
Kashan (in Persia) is not known to me. 

0 

The following papers were read— 

1. Note on the old Manipuri Character.—By O. H. Dauakt, C. S.| 

Officiating Foliiicai Agenty Manipur. 

(Abstract.) 

The Manipuri alphabet appears to be a form of the Devandgari, and was, 
in all probability^ introduced from Bengal along with Hinduism by some 
wandering sowydw in the reign of Charairongba (1700 A. D.). The alpha¬ 
bet is ill-adapted to the wants of the language, but is used by the * maibees,’ 
or priests, who keep up a national chronicle, in which every event of im¬ 
portance is recorded. 

The number of Manipuri MSS. is exceedingly limited. Mr. Damant 
mentions five, and gives a facsimile, transliteration, and translation, of the 
first page of the * Samsokgnamba.’ Vide Journal and Proceedings for 
1876. 

The paper will appear in No. 1, of Pt. I, for 1877. 

Major Uodwin-Austeic said—There is but little doubt that the Mani- 
purls are a mixed race drawn from the Hill-tribes that encircle the valley, 
particularly the Naga. Even now a certain intermixture of blood goes on 
through the connections formed by Manipuris with Hill women that com5 
down into ^r live in villages contiguous to the valley, or take service in 
Manipuri households. He believed also that men of the Hill-tribes are 
admitted into the Hindu community. 

2. Descriptions oj three nev) species of Birds belonging to the g^ra Po- 

matorhinus, Actinura, and Pellorneum, from 8addya, Assam.—By 

Major H. H.*GoDWiN-A usten. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper contains the descriptions of three interesting new forms 
recently collected by Mr. M. T. Ogle in the neighbourhood of Saddya, 
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Assam, viz.f ^omatorMnus itenorliynckusy Aciinura O^leif and Fellomeum^ 
peetoralu. 

The characters of some of the*other specimens were briefly noticed, and 
the close relationship of Actinura Oglei with TikrdinuB*guttatU8j TiokeD, 
from Tenasserim, pointed out. The other forms, probably new (further 
examination being necessary), were provisionally noted as Ohleuaiiow atro-- 
9uperciliarUy Ahromis flamgularis^ and IS^rdinm Willtamsoni, 

8. Description of two new Species of Dreshwater Orusiacea obtained hg 

Mr, O, Limborg in the Moung-da^rau Vailegj Tenasserim. — Dg J. 

Wood-Hason. 

(Abstract.) 

The author exhibited and read descriptions (i) of ParatelpTiusa Dim- 
horgij which is said to differ from its near ally P. Pdwardsii (from the 
streams of the flat country lying along tlie base of the hill-ranges -of the 
N. E. Frontier of India) in the great development and prominence of the 
extraorbital angles and of the front, which latter is also broadly emaiginate, 
in its slenderer legs, in the ungrooved condition of the 2nd joint of its 
external maxilUpeds, Ac., and (ii) of Teiphusa lobifronSj in which the front 
is divided by a broad and deep indentation of its surface and by an emargi- . 
nation of its free edge into two lobes, themselves slightly emarginate, in 
which the external margin of the extraorbital tooth is equal in length to 
half the width of the front, in which the posterior marg in of the carapace 
and the front are of equal width, Ac. 

The collection sent up by Mr. Limborg also contains numerous exam¬ 
ples of Teiphusa Lamaudii, A. M.-Edw., but none of Paratelphusa 
Sinensis —a form that abounds in the neighbourhood of Moulmein, 

4. Note on a case of Death hg Lightning in a Mine^ communicated hg 

L J. Whittt, Esq., Supdt. of the KurhurhaH Collieries, Qiridhi. 

A remarkable case of death by lightning in a mine has been communi¬ 
cated by I. J. Whitty, Esq., Supdt. of the Kurhurbari ColUeries. The 
jnine is a shallow one, worked by levels driven on the side of a flat-topped 
hill, only 20 feet from the surface, which is therefore the thickness of rock 
above the coal seam. The working-face, where the accident occurred, 
is about 130 feet from the opening. There wem a numtwr of miners in the 
drift at the time. Those near the entrance were unaffected. The two who 
were killed (a man and a woman) were at the working-face in adjoining 
galleries, separated by about 12 feet of coal. Two other miners nearest to 
the face were knocked down and severely stunned. They were all natives; 

^ and the only account that they covdd give of what occurred was, that sparks 
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seemed to come out of the pillar of coal bdiween the two who were killed. 
They say they were not aware there was a thunderstorm going on. 

Mr. Whitty states that no mark of any kind could be obsened 'on the 
bodies, nor anywhere in the mine or on the tools lying about; but that a 
young 8&l tree standing as nearly as possible over the position of the acci¬ 
dent was slightly damaged, and that in the ground at its base a hole, about 
one inch in diameter, seemed to have been formed by the lightning. 

The little hill, or plateau, in which the mine is situated is one of a 
small irregular group in the centre of the coal-field, about 200 feet high. 
It is formed of the coal-measure sandstone. The drainage is thorough, and 
the mine was quite dry. From the presence of the workmen, the sides of 
the gallery and the air in it were probably damper than th& rock. The 
tree, or other vegetation on the hill is scanty. 

The accident occurred at about 1‘30 F. M. on the Slst January. There 
had been no rain from 15th October to 12tH January, when one inch of rain 
fell. There were some intermediate showers, and 0*96 fell on the Slst, the 
total for the mouth being 2*42 inches. 

Mr. H. F. Blakfobd said that a lesson of great practical importance 
might be learned from the very remarkable case communicated by Mr. 
Whitty, viz., the very low conductivity of rock in situ, unless saturated 
with water. Notwithstanding the enormous sectional area of the rock-con¬ 
ductor presented by tho mass of the hill, so low was its conductivity that 
the discharge took place through the bodies of these unfortunate workmen, 
in sufficient quantity to kill two of them and injure others. Now, looking 
at the manner in which the great majority of the lightning rods attached 
to houses in Calcutta terminate below, wo can fully understand that they 
must be useless or even worse than useless. There is one on a house occu¬ 
pied by the Bengal Club, which terminates on the top of a post, and at the 
very best, they generally leave about a foot of the lower end buried in 
ground which is kept pretty dry by the drainage into the Calcutta sewers. 
Such rods can offer no protection, and, as if to ensure their inutility, th^ 
never range to a sufficient height to command more than a protected 
radius of 3 or 4 feet. It is little wonder that we constantly read of houses 
which are provided with lightning rods being struck by lightning, the rod 
taking no pkrt in the discharge. 

The Chaibmax remarked that it not unfrequently happened that per¬ 
sons who had been killed by lightning manifested no outward sign of 
injury. Such was the case in an instance that occurred on the Cidcutta 
maidan a 8bort> time *8ince, where death had been instantaneous. TTad it 
not been for the circumstance that tho man happened not to be alone and 
that his companion though thrown down escaped with only temporary ner¬ 
vous derangement, the cause of his death must have remained a matter of 
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conjecture merely, as although the body was examined a few minutes after 
the occurrence, nothing could be detected indicative of the cause of death. 
Unfortunately our knowledge of the minute texture of the organs and tissues 
of the body is not sufficiently advanced to enable a definite opinion to 
be given regarding tlie precise cause of death in cases of this kind when 
unaided by circumstantial evidence. 

In this case also there were no marks on the roadway suggestive of 
anything unusual having occurred, or to indicate the spot where the dis¬ 
charge had struck the ground. 


J^IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet¬ 
ing held in March last. 

J'ransactions, ^Proceedings, and Journals, 
presented by the respective Societies or Editors. 
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Oldshamen .—Fariliava und Pahlav, M^da und M&h, Masdor^ und Sl^zander^n. 
JioU .—Zur Anaiomio und Physiologic dor hctiiia. 

Birmingham. Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 6, 
October, 1876. 

F. S. Lloyd ,—On tho Open Spray Tuj'ere, and other Blast Furnace Tuyeres. 
J. Fitrie .—On Bopo Gcai’ing for tho Transmission of Power in lai^ Hills and 
Factories. 

Geneva. La Societe dc Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle de Geneve,— 
Memoires, Tome 24, Pt. 2. 

M. r. de Loriol. —Koto but quclquea csp^cos nouvulles apportenant a la dassc dcs 
E^chinodermes. 

Edinburgh. The Royal Society,—Proceedings, Session 1875-76, 

J. MacGregor.^On the Electrical Conductivity of Stretched Silver Wires. 

—-. -—Transactions, Vol. 27, Pt. 4, 1875-76, 

Dr. J. Lonaldeon. —On the Expiatory and Substitutionary Sacrifices'of the Greeks. 
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tlft Decennial Period in tho llango and Disturbance of tho Diurnal Oscilla¬ 
tions of the Magnetic Needlo and in tho Sun-spot Area. Dr. J. Stark, —On 
the Shedding of Branches and Leaves in Conifera,^ 

Leipzig. Deutsche Morgenldndische Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, Band^30. 
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£. Boat. —Ueber die Urspriinge der Indischen Medisin, mit besonderem Bezug 
auf Susjuta. 11. B. MulUr ,—Himjarische Studien. 
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London. The Athenaeum,—^Nos. 275 to 277, 1877. 

__ The Geographical Magazine,—Vol. 4, No. 3, 1877. 

JT. Venyukof .—Togographical Surroys in Aaiatie Russia, during 1876.**- 

-. The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 

Vol. 6, No. 3, January, 1877. 

fT, Z. Notes on tho Nicobar Islands. Signor S. M. D*Albertis* expedi¬ 

tion to Now«Gumca. M. J, Walhotue. —Remarks on^a Collection of Iron 
Arrow and Spear beads from Southern India. H. Clarke. —Note on Serpent 
and Siva Worship and Mythology in Central America, Africa, and Asia. Zr. 
Oiliespie.^On Flint Cores as Implements. 

-. Nature,—Vol. 15, Nos. 383 to 385, 1877. 

-. The Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol. 9, Ft. 1, 1877. 

E, Tlutmaa .—Ractrian Coins and Indian Rates. A. H. Sayee .—Tho Tenses of 
the Assyrian Verb. J2. Friederich. —An Account of tho Island of Bali. Major 
MoeJeUr. —On Rtiins in Makr&n. 8. L. Poole .—Inedited Arabic Coins. Prof, 
J, Eowson. —Further Noto on a Bactrian Pali Inscription and tho Samvat Era. 
•A, II. SehindUr. —Notes on Persian Beldchistdn, from the Persian of Mirza 
Mehdy Khw. 

-. The Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. 37, Nos. 

2 and 3, 1877. 

No. 2. IF. M. TFilliams.^^oto on Prof. Langley’s Paper on tho direct effect of 
Sun>spots on Terrestrial Climates. Eev. 8. J. Pei’ry. —On somo Rifiraction 
Experiments of M. Ch. Andi-6, with reference to Astronomical Instruments, 
and tho General Thtjory of this Riffraction. 

No. 3. Pixf, IF. Uarkitesa. —Tlieory of the Horizontal Photohcliograph, includ¬ 
ing its application to tho determination of tho 8olar Pnnillax by means of 
Transits of Fenus. M. Erck. —An improved mode of viewing the Sun. 

The Royal Geographical Society,—Vol. 21, No. 1,1877. 

Stuart ,— Tho Ascent of Mount Ararat in 1856. 

The Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 25, No. 176. 
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F. Chamlers. —^Dio Riiimul Variations of tho Wind and Barometric Pressure. 
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of Complex Periodical Plienomfcna; and on Planetary Influence on the Earth’s 
Magnetism. Dr. Ferricr. —Experiments on tho Brain of Monkeys. *}F, Crooke, 
~On Repulsion resulting from Radiation. Zr. Allnian, —On tho Structure 
and Revolopment Myriothela. J. Ff, Lockyer. —Spectroscopic Observations 
of the Suni J. iVwfwicA.—Tables and Temperatures of the Sea at different 
depths honoath the surface, reduced and collated from tho various observations 
made between the years 1749 and 1868 discussed. 

Vol. 166, Ft. 1. JF. C, JFilliamaon.^Oxi the organization of the Fossil Plants 
of the Coal Moasorea, Myeloptmaf Paaromua and Kahxyhn, /. TyndaUr^Thd 
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optical Deportment of the Atmosphere in relation to the Phenomena of Pntre- 
fsction and Infection. C. ChatnbtrB.^ThQ Absolute Direction and Intensity of 
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B 
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doe, 
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Dr. (7. D. MareheBetti .—Bicordi d’un viaggio alle Indio oriuntali. Profili della 
flora Indiana. Un nuovo documento preistorico trovato nell’ India* 
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Ill—V. 
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Dio yerven der glatten Musculatur. Btcdmnann. —Untersuebungen iiober das 
Hagenepithel. Fe//»«r.‘^Beitrag zur Lebre von der Entmcklimg der Eloake. 

-. -, Vol. 72, Abth. 1, Heft. I—V. 

Heft. I nnd II. Steindacher, Icbthologiscbo Beitr^. Mkrenulltr, —Znr 
Konntniss der adriatischon Annclidcn. 

Hoft. III. Moeller. —TJober dio Enstobnng des Acacien-Gnmmi. Wieener.-^ 
^Arbeiten des pflanzonpbj'siologisebpn Institutes der E. E. Wiener Uziivcrsit&t 

Hoft. IV—V. Gfoid(^}.f-Arboiten aus dom zoologisck-Tergleicbond'anatomis- 
chon Institute der Univorsitfit Wien. Ueber Bodoc&ryne eamea^ Sors. Sleeker.’^ 
Uober noue indisebu Cbcmetidon. Pokorwj. —Ueber phyllometriscbo Wertbe ala 
Hittel zur Cbaractoristik der Pflonzenblattor. Steiudacher. —Icbtbyologiscbe 
Beitrago. 

-. -, Vol. 72, Abth. 2, Heft. I—V. 

Heft IT. Pvachl. —Ueber den Einfluss von Druck und Zug auf die tbmniscben 
Ausdchnungscoefficionten der E^er und iibor des bozugbebe Verbalten von 
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Heft. IV und V. Ziehermam. Untersuebungen uber das Chlorophyll den 
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Beitrago zur Kenntniss des Nitroglycerins und der wiebtigsten yitroglycerin- 
praparato. Uober dio Constanton der Aneroide und ubor Aneroidb 

mit^Hohenscalen. 

-. -,- Vol. 72, Abth. 3, Heft. I—V, 

Heft. I— H. SoU. —Ueber den Bau dor Spinal^^glion. Ueber die 

Graduirung dektriseber Inductions-Apparate. Ueber ^pn feineren^ 
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Heft. Ill—y. 2loe9er. —Ueber die erste Entwicklung der Erebt-Elemente. 
Hering .—Untersuchung des pbysiologiscben Tetanus mit Hilfe des Strompiu* 
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-. -Vol. 78, Abth. 2, Heft. I—HI. 
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--, Vol. 81, Heft. I—III. 
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A Chart of the Salang Island (Junkseylon), surveyed by Commander A. de 
Bichelieu, H. M.’s Siamese Navy. 

COMMAITDEE A. DUHBAB TaTLOB. 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Fasciculi 1 to 4, by Dr. G. Biihler. 

A Classified Alphabetical Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Southern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency, Fac. 1, by Dr. F. Kielhom. 

The Govebnment op Bombay. 

Atlas der Hiautkrankheiten von Dr. Ferdinand Hcbra. Lieferung 9 and 10. 

Impeeial Academy op Sciences, Yienna. 

^Periodicals jPuRCHASED. 

Bombay. The Yedarthayatna or an attempt to interpret the Yedas,—Pt, 1, 
No. 4, 1876. 

Calcutta. The Calcutta Beview,—^No. 128, April, 1877. 

-. The Indian Medical Gazette,—Yol. 12, No, 4. 

Giessen. Jahresbcricht fiber die Fortschritte der Chemie fur 1875, 
Heft. II. 

Gottingen. Gottingische Gclehrte Anzeigen,—Stuck. 61 and 52, 1876. 
-. Stuck. 8, 1877, Nachrichten,—Nos. 22 and 23,1876. 

22. let. Kig Ycda HI, 53,19 spandane odor syandane, Rig Yeda lY, 8, 10^ 
5spapdazn5no oder asyandamano zu lessen, von T. Benfey. 

23. Wie Kam der Yoifassor dis, sten Yarttika zu P&mni YII, 3, 87 dazo, eine 
Wurzol sp &9 mit longcm 6, anzunelimen. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—No. 1, 1877. 

Sownthal .—Ueber thermo-olektrischo Texnporaturbestimmungen. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 252 and 254, 1877. * 

. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—^Yol. 19, No. 110. 
Dr. J, &. Jtfreffs. —17ew and peculiar MoUusca of the Order Solenocenekw 
procured in the ** Yalorous Expedition.’* 

——. The Chemical News,—Yol. 36, Nos. 901 to 908,1877. 

No. 938. On the Action of Water and Dilate Saline Solutions upon Lead. 

■ The Edinburgh Beview,—^No. 297, January, 1877. 
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London. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. 6, No. 170,1877. 

S, F. BanM.—A second Hongkong Ckitoatoma .—Notes on the Genus 
Bnd'fertilisation in Orchids. 

- ^The Journal of the Society of Arts,—Vol. 26, Nos. 1267 to 1268, 

1877. 

No. 268. 8tr D. Foi'stjth .—The Progress of Trade with Central Asia. 

-. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— 

Vol. 3, No. 16, 1877. 

J, IF. Frapet'.^OxL tho Fixed Lines in tho Ultnurod Invisiblo Begion of the 
Spectrum. F. BouUj ,—On the Magnetization of Steel by Curronts. F. Quth- 
ni .—A SensitiTO Mercury Barometer. 

■ ■ The Numismatic Chronicle,—Pt. 4, 1876. 

-. Quart..Journal of Microscopical Science,—^No. 65, Januaiy, 1877. 

S, N. Monhy .—On the Colouring Matters of various Animals, and especially of 
Deep Sea Forms digged by H. M. S. Challenger. On Stylochm P^lagicttH, a 
New Species of Pelagic Planarian, with Notes on other Pelagic Species, on 
the Larval Forma of Thysanzoon, and of a Gymnosomatous Ptcropod.* J)r. E, 
Klein. — Noto on a method of Preparing tho Cornea. F. Kidd. — Schicifcrdeclcor’s 
Microtome. E. Jl. 2*i‘ck .— Tho Jiliuiitc Structure of tho Gills of Lamclli- 
branch MoUusca. IT. Archer. Besum6 of liccent Contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of “ Freshwater lihizopoda.’* Part HI. Hcliozoa (Eeemollunaca) and 
Monothalamia (MoHoatomutaJ. 

-. The Quarterly Journal of Science,—No. 53, January, 1877. 

Evolution by Expansion versus Evolution by Natural Selection.—Animal Geo¬ 
graphy. 

-• The Quarterly Review, No. 285, January, 1877. 

hlohommcd and Mohammedanism. 

The Westminster Review,—No. 101, January, 1877. 

The Financial difficulties of the Govt, of India. 

Paris. Annales de Chimio et de Physique, 6me Seric,—Tome 9, Deer. 1876, 
Tome 10, Fevrier, 1877. 

Fevrier. 2£. Bertkclot. —Formation thormique do I'ozone. Recherches sur lea 
carbures pyrog^nds ot sur la composition du gaz de Teclairage. M, Th. du 
Moncel .—Nouvelles recherches sur la conductibilite ^loctriquo des corps m^dio- 

” crement conducteurs ot Ics phenom^nes qui I’accompagncnt. 

-. Comptes Rendus,—Tome 83, Nos. 25 and 26, Tofne 84, Nos. 

8, 9,10. 

No. 26. M, Van de 8. Sackhuysen.—ObBervaiioJis relatives ^ I’oxplication du 
phenom6ne de la goutto noire au moment du contact oxtdriouro de Venus ot du 
Soleil. jlf. Zeclanche. —Mdthode pratique pour oxpciipientcr uu 41^ment de 
pUo. 

No. 26. F. Seeehi. —Bechorches sur la vitesse du ven^ feitos & Tobservatoire 
du college romoin. ' 

Vol. 84. No. 8. M. O. Oovi .—Sur un moyen de faire varier la miso au foyw 
d’un microscope, sans toucher ni h rinstrument, ni auz objets ot sans alt^rer 
la direction de la ligno de vised. M. Fkyz/.—Nouveau proeddo de photomicro- 
giaphie. M, Keyreneu/.^^us le mi^oscope et la chambre noire. M. F. Carre. 
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—Sur la &briratiozi de conductean &. oharbon pour la lumibu dleotrique. 
Jf. Sabuteau.—Bxa la localuation du ouivre dana I'orgaoiuae aprds TingeatioziL 
d’un sol de ce m^tal. 

No. 9. If. J. OuMn ,—^Experiences sur Torigiue et la natun de. la fleTre ty- 
phoide. if. P, de Sur les effets du jot d'air dans I'eau et sur la sus¬ 
pension de Teau dans I’air. M. L. Sur trois chutes rdcentes de pier- 

res metdoiiques dfluia I’lndiana, le Mussouii, et le Kentucky. Jf. If. V. Feltz 
- et B. 22t/^.~-Exp6riences sur V empoissonnementaigu par le sulfate de cuivre. 

No. 10. if. P. Action de Thydrosulfite de soude sur I'h^matosine 

du sang. if. if. Beynaud. —E'tudo experimentale sur lo rOle du sang dans la 
transmission de rimmunit6 vaccinale. M, A. J)'Ar3(mval,^Du maintien dcs 
tcmp6raturc8 constantos. 

Paris. Journal des Savants,—D^cembre, 1876 and Fevrier, 1877. 

Fevrier. Barthelemy Saint-Hiktire.^B&cciyKOBL. A. de Quatre/ayes.^Th€onf:B 
transformistcs ot dvolutionistes. 

-.* Hevue Archeologique,—No. 12, Decembre, 1876. 

-. Bevue Critique,—No. 52,1876. 

■-? Bevue des Deux Mondes,—20, Livraison I. II., Mars, 1877. 

Bevue Scientifique,—Nos. 25—27, 1876 and Nos. 36, 36 and 
38,1877. 

No. 26. Le Typhon du Qolfe du Bengalc. 

No. 35. L* Arm6o Busse. 

No. 36. if. ff. Buhiie .—Los coloration do la retine et la photographic dans 
rooil. 

-. Bevue de Zoologie,—Tome 4, Nos. 9 to 12. 


^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Elliot, Sie H. M. The History of India as told by its own Historians. 
The Muhammad period. Edited and continued by Prof. J. Dowson, Vol. 
VII. 8vo., London, 1877. 

Encyclopaedia Britaunica, cd. T. S. Baynes, 9th edition, Vol. 3, ATH-BOI. 

Boyal 4to., London 1875. ^ 

FLUi:iEiaEB^ F. A. and D. Hanbuet. PKarmacographia. A History of 
the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in Great Britain and 
British India. 8vo., London, 1874. • • 

Geikie, James. The Great Ico Age and its Belation to the Antiquity of 
Man. 2nd Edition, Boyal Svo., London, 1877. , 

Geifpith, j. W. The Micrographic Dictionary ; a guide to the examina¬ 
tion and investigation of the structure and nature of Microscopic objects, 
Vol. 1, Text, 3ril edition. Boyal 8vo., London, 1875. 

Pott, A. F., De. Etymologiscbe Forschungen aus dem gebiete der Indo- 
Germanischen Sprachen Begister, Band 6. 8vo., Detmold, 1876. 

Sachs, Julius. Text Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. 
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Translated and annotated by A! W. Bennett, assisted by W. T. T. Byer. 
Boyal 8yo., London, 1875. 

Stephen, •Cabb. The Archseology and Monumental Bemains of Delhi. 
Boyal 8vo., Simla, 1877. 

Thobpe, B. The Edda of Sacmond the Learned, from the Old Norse or 
Icelandic, yrith a Mythological Index. 8vo., 1866. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR JAaY, 1877, 




The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd inst., at 9 o’clock* f. m. 

W. T. BnAHFOBD, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From the editor, C. Morehead, “Memorials of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. R. Morehead, T). D.” 

2. From the author, “ The Materia Medica of the Hindus,” compiled 
from Sanskrit Medical Works, by Udoy Chand Dutt. 

3. From the author, “ Serpent and Siva Worship and Mythology in 
Central America, Africa, ^d Asia,” by Hyde Clarke. 

4. From the authoress, “ The Mountain Karen Colony in Toungoo, 
Burma,” by Mrs. E. Mason. 

5. From Babu Haris Chandra of Banaras, through Hr. Rajendralila 
Mitra, a Tibetan drawing of Buddha and his disciples. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, were elected Ordinary Members— * 

Mr. J. A. Bourdillon. 

Mr. W. Sandford. 

The Hon’ble T. E. Ravenshaw, C. S. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meetings 

1. H. K. W.'Arnold, Esq., proposed by Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, 
seconded by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq. 

2. The Mah&rdjd of Darbhangd, proposed by H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
seconded by Qapt. J. Waterhouse. 

A. W. Croft, Esq., for re-election, proposed by H. F. Blanford, Esq., 
seconded by W. T. Bl^ord, Esq. 
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New Byelaw. [Mat, 

6 

The Chaibuak announced that, in accordance with the notice g^ven 
at the March Meeting, the ToteB would be taken whether the following 
rider to Kule 64 should be added to the Rules of the Society. 

Before circulating any queetion coming under clauee'^o) of Buie 64 
for ike votes of ike general body of members of the Society y the Council 
shall cause to he sent to every resident mevihery at least 48 hours before the 
General Meeting'at which such question is to be propdsedy a printed circu¬ 
lar in which shall be set forth the nature of the proposal and the reasons for 
ity in order that it may be duly discussed at such General Meeting. _ A 
statement of any objections that may be raised at the Meeting against the 
proposal shall also he circulated with the votif^ papers. 

Mr. Waldie and Major Godwin-Austen were appointed Scrutineers and 
reported that there were 62 votes for the addition and 2 against it. The 
Chaibmait thereupon announced that the proposed Rule had been carried. 

The Chaibkai? announced that Col. J. F. Tennant had been appointed 
a Member of Council in the place of Dr. D. B. Smith. 

The Secbetaby read extracts from a letter from Dr. Dobson stating 
that Mr. Geflowski was about to commence work upon the bust of Dr. Old- 
ham, and that the marble bust of Dr. Stoliezka by the same sculptor was also 
in progress and nearly finished. 

Mr. W. T. Blantobd called attention to some recent researches by 
Prof. Jeitteles, of Vienna, on the origin of the domestic dog, researches 
which have a peculiar interest in India, bec^jiise in Professor Jeitteles* 
opinion two common Indian animals are amongst the most important wild 
species from which the various forms of domestic dog are descended. 
Other authors have already concluded that several wild forms of wolves 
and jackals have been tamed by man in various parts of the world and 
that different races of dogs have thus originated, many of the races 
,having of course undergone great modification through the process of 
artificial selection by man and from other causes. Most of ^the details 
known before 1868 were given by Darwin in his work on ^ Domesticated 
Plants and Animals* and the conclusions at which he arrived, that domestic 
dogs are ^^rived from several different wild species, appear to he confirmed 
by Prof.,Jeitteles, although the researches of the latter have shewn that some 
forms formerly supposed to have contributed, to the ancestry of domestic 
dogs must be omitted from amongst the races from which various kinds 
of dogs are derived and others previously unsuspected miifit be included. 

Professor Jeitteles* first contribution to this very interesting question 
appears to have been the examination and comparison of dogs* skulls found 
with human rernmns of the stone age. An animal had already been de- 
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scribed by Biituneyer from tbe pile buildi^s (Ffahlbautm) or lake dwali<^ 
inga of Switzerland as tbe peat dog (Ibrf-hund) Oania familMri$ paluiiri$ 
and considered a form intermediate between wolves and jackals.* Profes* 
sor Jeitteles considers that tbe skull of tbis dog is absolutely identical with 
that of tbe jackal, Oanis aureus. He also shews that many of tbe modem 
smaller races of dogs are in all probability descended from tbe same an¬ 
cestor. The Asiatic jackal, as is well known, becomes*very rare east of 
tbe Bay of Bengal, and is unknown in Southern Burma, tbe Malay Penin¬ 
sula, Siam or China, whilst to the westward it extends a considerable dis¬ 
tance into Europe, being found in Turkey and Greece, and it ranges 
throughout northern Africa. 

Professor Jeitteles remarks that in some of the smaller races of dog, 
especially terriers, owing to thorough domestication, and tbe* combined 
effect of more highly developed intelligence and disuse of muscular power 
through many generations, tbe form of the jackal skull has been changed 
by tbe ^oss of the ridges to which tLe muscles are attached and the deve¬ 
lopment of the brain cavity, so that the form recalls in a angular manner 
that of certain monkeys. 

The next dog skulls to which Professor Jeitteles turned his attention 
were those of the dogs found associated with human cemains of tbe bronze 
age at Olmiitz and other localities. These are much larger than tbe dogs’ 
skulls of the stone age, and diffei^ several peculiarities, especially in being 
much more wolf-like. Still they shew many differences from the skulls of 
tbe European wolf; they are smaller, and there are important distinctions 
in tbe dentition. After comparing the bronze age skulls with those of 
several wild species of African and American Canida^ they were at last 
found to agree with singular accuracy with the skull of the Indian wolf, 
Canis pallipes. The chief peculiarity of dentition in which the dog of 
the bronze age and the Indian wolf agree, whilst both differ from the 
common European wolf, is that in the two former the length of the car- 

nassial tooth is less than that of the two hinder or tubercular molars in the 

• 

upper jaw, ^whilst in the conunon wolf the, reverse is the case. 

Amongst living dogs, some shepherd’s dogs appear most closely allied 
in the form of their skull to their probable ancestor of the bronze period. 
Poodles came nearest after the shepherd’s dog. 

Professor Jeitteles suggests that the Indian wolf is also foj^nd north 
of the Himalaya and Hindu Kush. In this view Mr. Blanford said he 
could not quite agree. The wolf of Centml Asia is certainly a much larger 
form, the skins' obtained by Dr. Stoliezka in Eastern Turkistan appeared 
to belong to the European wolf or a closely allied species, but un¬ 
fortunately no BkuUs were brought. Dr. Severtzov also refers the wolf of 
western Turkistan to Chsnis lupus. The Persian wolf however is unknown; 
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but it is more probably allied to the European than to the Indian 
species, because the other mammalB of the Persian highlands are False- 
arctic forms. Even the wolf of the Baluchistan highlands is, there is every 
reason to believe, a larger animal than Cmis pallipe9. There is a smaller 
wild Canine in Persia known as 8ag~giirg (dog wolf) which, however, to 
judge by a flat skin, the only portion examined, is not the Indian wolf. 
A small slender form of wolf is stated by Professor Jeitteles on the 
authority of Professor Bagdanow of St. Petersburg to exist in the steppes 
between the Aral and Caspian. 

One Asiatic wolf, however, that of the Tibetan highlands, Canis lanigeTy 
Hodgson, does appear to approach the Indian wolf to some extent. It 
appears to bo somewhat larger, though inferior in size to the European 
wolf. Tlfe Indian Museum contains a flue scries of skulls of the Tibetan 
wolf derived from the Society’s old collection, and although these consider¬ 
ably exceed the skulls of 0. pallip^s in size, they shew the same peculiarity 
of the molar teeth, the ** carnassial” being a little shorter than the two 
tubercular molars taken together. In five skulls of the Tibetan wolf 
the length of the former varies from 19 to 22 millimetres measured 
along its outside margin, that of the two latter together similarly measured 
from 21 to 23‘5 mill# The length of the skulls from the anterior lower 
edge of the foremen magnum to the alveolar margin of the incisors measures 
in these five skulls (or rather in four, ou being imperfect behind,) from 
190 to 210 millimetres (7*46 to 8*25 inches). 

Professor Jeitteles proceeds to trace the probable descent of the half¬ 
wild common street-dog of Egypt and the Levant from one of the African 
jackal-like animals Ganie lupaster, Hemp, and Ehr. and of an African race 
of greyhounds from one of the forms of O. anthua, Cuv. With these we 
have no particular concern, but it is otherwise as regards the pariah dog 
of India. Professor Jeitteles is inclined to believe from the accounts given 
by various naturalists and travellers that there are two races of pariah; a 
^larger, probably derived from Oanis pallipea, and a smaller from O. wwrma. 
Despite Jerdon’s mention of jackal-like dogs seen occasionally about 
Indian villages, it may be doubted whether any race of Indian pariah closely 
resembles the jackal, all appear to be much larger, and have rather the build 
of a wolf than a jackal. Mr. Blanford added that he was aiso unable to 
recognise two distinct races of pariah dogs, a small one and a large one \ 
numerous variations in size occur of course, but he could not say that he 
had ever seen two well marked kinds. Larger^ dogs are kept by par¬ 
ticular classes of natives for hunting purposes, and the coiflmon dogs appear 
always to run larger in those parts of India in which they are useful and 
can protect the flocks against the smaller carnivora, such as wolves and 
jackals, whilst they are small and starved from ill feeding in other parts of 
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the oountrj where no oare is taken of them. The subject, howeTer, re¬ 
quires yery much more attention than has been paid to it. One point to 
hQ remembered is that in many parts of India, around large 4iuropean 
stations, there has been so great an admixture of the blood-of European 
races, that a pure-bred pariah is a rarity. 

It has long been known that we are probably indebted to the early 
inhabitants of India for two domestic animals, the buffalb and the peacock; 
the origin of the humped cattle is obscure, and the common fowl appears to 
be descendant of the Burmese and not of the Indian race. If Professor 
Jeitteles be correct in his views it appears highly probable that India will 
also claim the ancestry of some of our most valuable races of dogs. The 
chief reason for calling the attention of the Society to the subject is in 
order to suggest a further study of the pariah dogs of India. A good 
collection of skulls may aid considerably in working out the question of 
the dog’s ancestry, and much light ma^^be thrown upon the subject of the 
derivation of the races of men who inhabited Europe in the bronze age 
by determining the source whence they procured their domestic animals. 

Mr. Blochmann exhibited some Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from 
Hansi, received from Mr. J. G. Dclmerick, Dihli. 

Ha'nsi'. 

Abul-Fazl, in his and Amin Bazi, in his Saft-Iklim, 

speak of Ha^si as a jilace famous in ancient times. It is lirst mentioned 
in 427 H., or A. D. 1035-3G, when Mahmud of Ghazni took the fort of 
Hdnsi, which up to that time had been known as the ‘ Yirgin.’ A short 
description of the conquest is given in the Tdrikh-U^axhaki ; vide Dowson, 
Elliot’s History of India, II, 140. 

Prom a Prithwi Kajd inscription of Samvat 1224, or A. D. 1167, pub¬ 
lished in the As. Kesearches, Vol. XY, and in the Transactions of the R. As. 
Socy. (Vol. I, pp. 133, 461), it would appear that Hansi was also called Asi, 
and that Prithwi Raja had a palace there. Vide also Cunningham, Arck. 
Reports, Vol. V, p. 142. 

Hd^si is frequently mentioned in the fights preceding the final capture 
of Dihli in 589 H. (A. D. 1193). The oldest inscription found by Mt. 
Delmerick belongs to 593 H., or A. D. 1197 ; vide below Inscr. I. 

In the end of the reign of Iltitmish (about A. D. 1236), Maltk Saif-ud- 
din is mentioned as mhib ( AjW ), or governor, of Hainisi (Baddoni I, 70). 

From the inscriptiyns given below it appears that ’Ald-uddin Khilji, 
in 1303 A. D., repaired the fortifications of Ha^si. 

Under Kutb-uddin Mubdrak Shah I. (1316 to 1320), we hear of a Ma¬ 
lik Nizdm-uddfn Shukri Hdnsiwdl. He built the Shukri mosque at Hdnsi, 
which was called * Shukri’ (' thanksgiving’), because the five daily prayers 
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were read in it, and also prayers ^or the soul of the builder. Ziyd-uBafOm 
nit p> 380. 

H&Qsf is occasionally mentioned by the historians of the reign of Firds 
Shdh III. (1361 to 1383, A. B.). Not long after bis accefoion, Firdz Sh&h, 
on a visit to Hinsi, was taken to task by the renowned Shaikh ^utb-uddin 
of Ha^si, and was warned to give up wine drinking and hunting, ^u^b’s suc¬ 
cessor, Ndr-uddin,mfused the king*s request to emigrate*to Hisdr Firdzah.* 
Firdz Sbdh had some reason to treat the Hansi Shaikhs with consideration. 
Badaoni (I, p. 242) relates that Firdz Shah, when only a Malik, received from 
Shaikh Na 9 ir-uddm, the ‘ lamp of Bihli*, the promise of the throne of Bihli. 
When Muhammad Shah ibu Tughluk, the reigning king, heard of it, he 
gave orders to bring Malik Firuz and Shaikh Na 9 ir as prisoners to him in 
Sindh. When they passed Hdiisi, Shaikh Badr-uddin (a descendant of 
Shaikh Jamdl) exclaimed, * Here they take a prisoner to his throne, and he 
knows it not.* On reaching Tattaj^in Sindh, the escort reported to Mu¬ 
hammad Shah the arrival of the prisoners, and they were ordered to kill them 
at once. But as the king during the interview was drunk and his son had gone 
on a hunting expedition, the escort sot Malik Firdz at liberty, who immedi¬ 
ately, with the consent of the nobles, raised the standard of revolt, and had Mu¬ 
hammad Shah*s son killed. When Firdz Shah returned as king from Sindh 
to Dihli, he gave Shaikh Badr-uddin Parganah Chaurasi as a present. 

Hansi esca])cd the fury of Timur; ^ prayers of the saints protected 
the town, as w'ell as Hisar Firdzah. 

In 814 (A. I). 1411) we hnd that the district {hhif^ah) of Hd^si was 
held by Maliks Idris and Mubdriz Khan his brother ; and some time after, 
during the reign of Mubarak Shah II., Hansi was taken from Malik Rajab 
Nddir and was given to the Malik-ushshark, the king's nephew. 

Ibrahim Lodi (1517 to 1525, A. B.) used the fort of Hdnsi as a State 
prison. Hamid Khan was governor during his reign. Hamid Khdn, who is 
mentioned below in Inscr. VI, was defeated by Prince Humdydn in 1526. 
This victory was Kumdyun’s first exploit; hence Bdbar gave him Hapsi 
and Hisar Firdzah zAjdgir. , 

Buring the reign of Akbar, who on a visit to Hdpsi in 986 H. (1678 
A. B.) offered up prayers at the shrine of Shaikh Jamdl, Mahall Hd^u 
belonged to Sirkdr Hisdr Firdzah. It contained, according to the Ain 
836115 bighahs, and was assessed at 6484438 ddms, or 135861 Akharshdhi 
Rupees, inclusive of 130056 ddms (or 3251} Rupees) madad-o-ma'dnh land. 
Abul Fazl mentions Rdjpdts, Multdnis, Jdtds, and Jats, as the principal 
tribes of the district and believed the mahall capable, or liable, to raise a force 
of 600 horse and 7000 foot. 

Elliot in bis Glossary (Beames, Races of the N. W. Provinces, I, pp. 

* This N^-uddin of was the preceptor of Shams-uddfn the historian. 
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88| 256), mentioDB the Dogara as a tribal.elexnent in H^ed, and refers to 
the worship pf Gog& Fir, a local saint, who is invoked in the district be¬ 
tween Hipsi and the Gh&r&. Vide also Atkinson, Gazetteer, W. Pro¬ 
vinces, Vol. Ill, p. 616. 

It is curious that Hdpsi is not mentioned by the historians of the 
reigns of Jahdngir, Shih Jahan, and Aurangzib. Nor do the inscriptions 
given below belong to this period of Indian history. 

The Tazkirah-i-8aldtin^i-Chaghtdi mentions several times one Ndhir 
Khdn, a Shaikhz&dah of Hdnsi (1122 H., or A. B. 1710), who was Faujd&r 
of Dhol^ah in Gujarit and Biwan of Ahmad^bdd. Buring the reign of Mu¬ 
hammad Sh&h, Shahddd Kh^n Khweshagi was appointed Faujddr of H&psl 
and His^, which district from old times had been a bed of rebellion, and 
which, in consequence of the weakness of the government, had for some 
time paid nothing into the imperial treasury.” Shahddd reduced the forts 
of the ^stricts, and kept the rebels dgwn. He chiefly employed men of his 
own clan. 

The *Imdd-U8sa'ddat (Lucknow edit., p. 125) mentions that Muham¬ 
mad Bashir Khan received from Naw4b Najaf Kh4ji Bahadur the district 
of Hdpsi and His^r. 

In the end of last century, Hapsi became for a short time (1798 to 
1801) the capital of George Thomas, of Tipperary, whose short-lived king¬ 
dom comprised Hansi, Hisar, ^ahim, Bhadra, Sidhmukh, Siwani, Behai, 
Jamdlpdr, Tosham, Agrowah, j^rwala, and Jind, which, with several 
places he held of the Marathas, yielded a revenue of 430,000 Eupees, 
the former revenue derived from the same places having been Eupees 
2,010,000 (vide Franklin, Memoirs of George Thomas, p, 92). When 
Thomas chose Hdpsi as his capital, the walls of the city bad fallen 
into decay; and * as the town had long been deserted*, he had great difficulty 
in procuring inhabitants. By gentle treatment he collected about six thou¬ 
sand people. In the end of 1801, he was attacked by the Marathas under 
Perron and had to surrender. In the middle of January, 1802, he was escorts 
to the British frontier. He intended to proceed towards Calcutta, in 
order to retire from public life. But death overtook him, on the 22nd 
August, 1802, at Berhdmptir in Bengal, where he lies buried. * 

Of Hdnsi celebrities 1 have to mention the following— 

1. Shaikh Jamal. He belongs to the great saints of India. He 
was a descendant of the renowned Abd Hanifah of Edfah. Shaikh Faiid- 
uddin Ganj-i-Shakar o^ Ajodhan (Bipdlpdr) was his friend and lived with 
him for twelve years at Hdpsi. From his oratorical powers, he was called 
‘ Kharib*, the preacher, or {^utb-i-Ehuttdb, ‘ the pole star of preachers.’ 
One of his treatises has the title of * Mulhamdt.' He died in 659 H., or 
A. B. 1261, and lies buried at H&psi. 
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2. Mauling Mughi^ (oaLo), He wae a poet and flourished 
during the reign of Jalal-uddin Firdz Shdh II. (1290 to 1296, A. D.) Badioni 
and the Haft I^lim quote a few of his verses.* 

9 

* Those who delight in the subtleties of Persian Frosodv will find the verso ascrib- 
^ by Baddonf to Mughi? {Bad. 1,181) of interest. Badaonf says that Mughi? com* 
posed a whole ghaza{ that could bo read in nineUen different meties! It is a pity that 
the MSS. which the editor of the Bibl. Indica edition had for collation, give a corrupt 
reading of the second hemistich. The first hemistich is— 

^ j >> 

12 11 10 9 87 6 64 3 21 

The twelve words of this hemistich aro all monosyllabic, and the 2nd, 6th, 8th, and 
11th words have the Izdfat. But the Is&fats of tho 6th and lltif words are not 
necessary, as ast may be supplied. Again the 2nd, 6th, 8th, llih words may in Persian 
bo read with or without the TasM^d. Bearing this in mind, wo get the following 
nineteen metres. (Tho numbers in brackets refer to tho paragraphs in my * Prosody 
of the Persians.*) 

I. Sasaj, 

I. 4 times (14). 2. 4 times (16). 

II. S(^az, 

3. < 4 times (33). 6. 2 times (36). 

4. 4 times (36). 6. 2 times (37). 

7. ^siSLio (p. 37- 1- !•)• 

III. Ram^L 

8. 4 times (41). 0. 4 times (43). 

10. t£piUi 2 times (46). 

II. (^)Ui (orig. form of 41). 

IV. Muzdra\ 

12. 2 times, (orig. form of 67). 

y. llt^ta^. • 

13. 2 times (76). 14. ^iUi 2 times (76). 

VI. Khaftf, 

* 16. (a mufamman Khaflf^ p. 69 note). 

In the above fifteen metres, the foxir Isifats of the verse must all bo road j but as 
two may be left out, we get— 

' VII. ^Arix. 

16. 2 times (106). 

* vm. Utnig, 

17. 2 times (106). 

Mujtaff Akhrab. 

9 

18. \ij»Suo 2 times (67). 

And if only the last of the four IsA&ts bo left out, we have— 

Reyas. 

] 9. i^lAe (p. 38, 2nd line). 
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8. Shaikh, ^utb-uddin Munawwar, son of Burhdn-uddfn, son 
of Shaikh Jamdl. He is as renowned a saint as his grandfather. He had been 
a disciple of Kizdm-uddin Auliyd (the Dihli saint), lived a retired life, and 
took no presents from kings. Muhammad Shdh Tughlu^ went personally 
to Hd^si, in order to induce him to come with him to Dihli. The meeting 
took place at Bhaini near and is minutely related in the 

works on Indian Saints! Shaikh ^u^b died in 760 H., (A. 1). 1359), and 
lies buried at Hdnsi. • 

4. Ghuldm *Ali Bhikan. He lived during the reign of 
Aurangzib, and compiled in 1113 H. (A. D. 1701) a Persian dictionary, 
entitled Aehhar-ullu^hdt, 

5. 'Abdu 1-W4si*. His Persian grammar, entitled Sisdlak^u 
'Abdul-Wdsi* is read in every Madrasah in India. * He also wrote in Persian 
an Urdu Dictionary of Technical (chiefly Agricultural*) Terms, which he 
entitled^ Ohardih-ullughdt. Tliis book, copies of which are very rare, was 
criticized by Siraj-uddin *Ali Khan Arzd in his N’auoddir-uUAlfdz, likewise 
a rare Urdd Dictionary of Technical Terms. Sir H, Elliot used the latter 
work extensively for his ‘ Supplemental Glossary.* 

1 now proceed to give my readings and translations of Mr. Delmerick's 
rubbings. 


I. 

Prom the Mir Miran Salari Mosque, inside the fort of Hdnsi. One 
line, 4 ft. 11 in. by 7 in. Tlio characters are rude, but clear. 

j cJj aIm jbiViAwf 

It 

The slave [of God] ’A 1 i, son ofisfandiyar, ordered tho building of this mosque 
on the 10th Zil-Hajjah, fii)3. [23r(l Oclobor, 1197.] 


If the last be looked upon os awkward, wo may double tho 'Ariz^ and thus get 

(Ac 2 times. • 

If wo had tho wholo ghazal, it is possible that wo should have to modify one or 
two of the above 19 metres; but as it is, thoy suit tho first hemistich. ^ 

Tho author of tho Haft Iklim says that he knows nothing about Mughfi^ but he h^ 
often seen verses by him. Ho quotes tho following (moti’o MumaHky 

^ aj ^ b *1)1; 

^^■** ^ ‘* * .Jlr* ^ fc-akl |t>ijbe 

^ 0j\ 

I have found in no other Tozkirah notices of this poet, 

* H4nsi appears to have onoo been held in high estimation fur its agricultural pro- 
gr ess. Even at present Hapsi cows are proverbial for their oxcoUence* 
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This is the oldest Muhammadan inscription this side of Dihli, that 1 
have seen. 

I 

II. 

From the Bd 'AU Bakhsh Wali Mosque in the Mughalpdrah Quarter 
of Hd^si. Two lines, 2 ft. 6 in. bj 7 in. The characters are rude. 

n AibiM 

Tills znosquo was built by tho weak slave Ahmad, son of Muhammad, of 
Asmand, in tho middle of Rabf 11, 623. [Middle of April, 1226.] 

Asmand is a small place near Sama rqand. 


III. 

Inscription from the Barsi ( 4 ^^) Gate in Hdnsi, to the left of the 
entrance. Barsi is the name of a ]>lacc S. of Hansi. Three lines f 9 ft. 
3 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. Tho same heavy characters as found on other inscrip¬ 
tions of *Ala-uddin ’8 reign. Vide Insr. VI. 

—fchu a ^ —Ji*/o jO.— jj^ A—jl^j 

*xi5 ^ y * 4- lyil ^ 

- ^CA. jI.Aa « • • • • « jIa ^ 

lyjf CiyU.® 8A<of j .y^aSlA •«#•**•••••• 

1. In the time of tho reign of tho king of tho face of tho earth, the lord of prin¬ 
ces, ’Ala.uddunyA-waddin, 

2. Abul Muzaffor, tho king of the world, Muhammad Sh6h—may his king¬ 
dom be everlasting on tho face of tho oarth !—^ 

3> The unrivalled, the master of the world, tho second Alexander, the £uno of 
whose great deeds has reached tho highest heaven, 

4. This gate which has no equal was erected and is from its height on honor to 
batum [Uie keeper of the seventh heaven], 

6. On the road to Dihli, the king’s residence, which is the capital of tho king¬ 
dom, • ♦••*••• this strong fort [of Hinsi] 

' 6. ♦•♦♦•♦•♦•♦in the year 703 the edifice was erected. [A. D. 1303-4.] 

No doubt, *AM-uddin fortified Hd^si as an outpost against the Mu- 
ghuls. • t 


From the Dini Mosque in the town of Hdi;^si, near the Sardogydn 
Mandir. Three lines, 2 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. 

J A^U J |*1U 

AlikUe J A^Lc 4U| tfiA. 4 ^!^ 
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j j ^ jt^ ^jjtu ^^IKU ^^U g*xw- 

By the grace of God the osmiacient and the blessing of iho chosen Prophet (upon 
whom be peace!), in the auspicious time and the august reign of the Lord, the THng of the 
world, the king of IsUm, the shepherd of the people, Ffrds Sh4h tiie king (may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and rule!), this mosque was erected by the slaye of the throne 
S ii h a n the Royal, on the 1st Zi ^a’dah, 767> [10th July, 1366.^ 

V. 

From the ^Cutb Sdhib’s Mosque, near the Dargah of the four Ku(bs, 
or saints, outside Hansi, about forty paces from the Hansi road. Eight 
lines, 2 ft. 7 in. by 11 in. Kudo and indistinct characters. 

Si ^ 

i-Jas >> **^1 

AlJt J j i)fy wU: j j (3®^^ 

Ij d;JJ| jyllal-i 

jUi AS^ ^ (ju 

sbo jAaJf j « * « t diac^ * « dl*^ fc-«b w*hi 

M tSJJ^ A * ^UiUj J J du* 

God is the King! 

By the grace of iho great God, the slave of the throne of tiio Almighty, Abd Bakr 
Bdmjdwdni, who is one of the disciples of the helping spiritual guido, the king of 
Shaikhs, Bludkh Abul>Fath (may God sanctify his dear secret!), had this mosque erect¬ 
ed near the pole of the poles of the world, Shaikh Jamdl-uddin (may the earth of his 
grave be perfumed, nuiy God make paradise his mansion, and may God illuminate his 
resting-place!), at the time when the worshipful king of Shaikhs, Shaikh Farid (may 
God lengthen his life!} succeeded as the spiritual ruler. He who roads a prayer in this 
mosque, should remember (the builder) with a pious wish. 

The writer of Hieso lines is Raza Ku^b, the ropresentativo of the Qazi of llk^si Jif 
Makftllab • ^ * police inspector •••*•* on the 15th Rujab (may the honor 

of tho month increase!) of iho year 896. The engraver is Amin, son of’* • * Gori. 
[24th May, 1491.] 

On the top, to the left of the words ' God is|the King*, in small charac- 
ters— , •. 

tt diUali* J dCho dUt dJA ^UiLm (yUj 04 c 

In tho time of king sf tho ago, Sikaiidar Shdh, son of B uhldl Shdh, 
tho king, may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule I 

I do not know what ‘ Bamjawdni’ is. If the ^ in the second syllable 
were not long, 1 would road * Abd Bakr ndm jawdnd,* a young man named 
Ahd Bakr. 
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VI. 

t 

The following inscription is from the Bars! gate, to the right of the 
entrance. Vide above Inscr. III. Five lines, 1 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. The 
letters are chipped in places. 

AS ^ ayU« 

*£Le aUt J 

J lUI^ ylar^tj JU* j.> ai J 

j c^Uj Ai-* # • # • * 

II frjiax j>Aj jjlyti i^\s ^UjuJ j 

The building of tho edifice of this gate, together with tho ropairs of the upper 
strong fort built by ’AlA-iiddin, which is dattid 702 II,, was * * in tho roign of the 
king of kings AbulMusaffur Ibrahim Shah tho king, may Giod porpotuate his 
kingdom and rule!—during tho governorship of tho Masnad-i-’AU HamidKhan, with 
porfoct choice, and during tho shikk^ddtS of 'Khwajah Muhammad, and by ordoi* of • * * 
on the 6th Zi Ka’dah, 928. Tho writer is Kh^ngaijah Nayr, Mufti of Hansi, [2Gth 
September, 1622.] 

The correct year of the erection of ’Ala-uddiii’s fortification is 703 H., 
as given in Inscr. III. 

VII. 

From a Mosque near the Miiuu Salari Mosquo. The stone is white 
marble and the letters are black and inlaid. Mr. Delmerick sends the fol¬ 
lowing reading— 

I • 1V <—*1 Ia*^ j t^<M iSU ci>As^ 

I prostrate mysolf before Thoo in thsinks and iu praise. Tho servant of tho poor 
Hasan Baz& oroctod it. 1097 H. [1686, A. l).j 

The following papers were read— 

1, ^ote on a Copper-plate Orant from the Cuitfick OoUectorate.—By 
c BaBO liAiTGALiji Ba^JCBJBA. 

(Abstiact.) • 

^ The plates were found in tho muniment room of tho Cuttack CoIIec- 
torate, but there is no record to show whence they came and to whom they 
belong. Probably they had been submitted as a document in sup}X)rt of a 
claim for some rent free land when the Province of Orisstf was first settled at 
the beginning of this century, but were never after taken away, the object of 
tho owner having been defeated owing to the abseifce of a jperson who could 
decypher the document. The inscription records tho grant of a village 
iiamed Chandra in the fiscal division of Marada in the province of Bakh- 
shine Ko^ala, which has been identified with the modem village of Chandra 
in Marada Hariharpur in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. The donor was 
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Yaj&ti the founder of the Kesari dynasty, who expelled the Buddhists and 
re-established Hinduism in Orissa about the close of the 5th century. Hi¬ 
therto he has been supposed to have been an independent sovereign ; but in 
the patent under notice he owns allegiance to Bhava Gupta of Magadha, and 
hence it would seem that it was a Hindu king of Magadha who overthrew 
the Buddhist soveseignty of Orissa and held the province as a dependency 
through a vassal. In the Temple records of Furi, the Buddhists are 
represented as Yavanas. 

A Fhotozincograph will accompany the paper, which will appear in 
No. II of this year’s Journal. 

2. On the Route between Sohdr and el-Bereymi in ^Omdn^ with a note on 
the Zafff or gypsies, in Arabia, — By CoIiOKkl S. B. Miles, * 

(Abstract.) 

Colonel Miles describes the route from SoliAr on the Fersian Oulf, 
north of Maskat, across the Jabal Akhdbar Range to el-Bereymi on the out¬ 
skirts of the southern Arabian Desert. He refers to the antiquities of the 
coast, which before the spread of Isldm was held by the Persians, and gives 
interesting notes on the places he passed, tlic customs of the people, the 
scenery and produce of the country, and the geology and fauna of the 
mountain tracts. A map accompanies the essay. 

The paper concludes with a notice of the Zatt, or gypsies, of Arabia, 
whom Dr. Sprenger identifies witli the Jats of India. They are at once dis- 
tinguishable from the Arabs as a distinct race, and are numerous in Arabia. 
They are accomplished handicraftsmen, and are to the natives of the inte¬ 
rior what the banians are in the seaport towns. They speak among them¬ 
selves, as elsewhere, a gibberish of their own manufacture, the plan being 
to prefix to Arabic words the letter m and to sufiix the syllable eek ; thus 
the Arabic b^mar, * moon*, becomes mkdinareek. 

Tho paper will be shortly published in No. 1, Ft. I, of the Journal 
for 1877. . 

Mr. Blochmank said—Several of the Za^t words given by Colonel Miles 
are corruptions of Arabic words; but some have no Arilbic sound. The 
word for ‘ father’ bweieekee, looks like the diminutive of ah, father, with the 
ending other^words as (ticq), jarrdkah (knife) aie Arabic, 

but have in classical Arabic only kindred meanings. 

It would be of inte 5 est to have the Zatt numerals, provided they do 
not use, when speaking among themselves, the Arabic numerals. 

Mr. W. T. Blaitfoed said that Col. Miles’s paper referred to a region 
of groat interest, but of which very little was known. It was visited by 
Lieut. WcUatod, of the Indian Navy in 1835, and briefly described by him 
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in the Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society for 1887, (Vol. VII. p, 
102) and also in his “ Travels in Arabia/’ Both Zoology and Geology 
require investigation. Mons. Aucher Eloy, a French botanical collector, 
visited the Muscat hills about 1837, and brought away specimens of a few 
animals, but his collections were small and imperfect. The hills look from 
' Muscat as if they consisted partly of the dark limestone which forms the 
headland of Mussendoin at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. Some fossils 
from this limestone wore examined by Dr. Stoliezka and found to bo Trias- 
sic. 


|-IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet¬ 
ing held in April last. * ' 

Transactions, Proceedings, and ^Journals, 
presented hy the respective Societies or Editors. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. VI, Pt. 66, 1877. 

J. F. Fleet. —Sanskrit and Old Camiroso Inscriptions. C. Some. —Paper-mak¬ 
ing in the Himalayas. W. F. Sinclair. — Notes on the Cave of Panchalosvora 
in Moujo Bhamhurde, T&lak4 Havcli, Zilld VxmH. Fw. F. Keitel. — Three 
Kongu Inscriptions. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Memoirs, Ser. II. 2. 

Br . 0. Feistmantel. —Jurassic (Liassic) Flora of the Kajmahal group, in tho Baj- 
mahal Hills. 

London. The Athenseum,—^Nos. 2578, 2579, 2580—1877. 

-. Nature,—Vol. 15, Nos. 386, 387, 388—1877. 

Palermo. Socictu digli Spettroscopisti Italian!,—Mcmoric, Dispensa 2, 
Febbraro, 1877. 

Paris. La Societe de Geographic,—Bulletin, Fevrier, 1877. 

VAbbd Jkegodina.-^-Jyo Yerkalo 4 Ts^-Kou (avec carto dans lo texte) 

Washington. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,—Vols. XX, XXI. 

« Vol. XX. Xhr. J. M. Coffin. —The Winds of tho Globo; or tho Laws of Atmos¬ 
pheric Circulation over tho Surface of the Earth. 

Vol.^XXI. Br. 8. Alexander. —Statement and Exposition of Certain Harmo¬ 
nics of tho Solar System. B. Newcomb. —On tho genond fiitcgrals of Planetary 
Motion. J. Swan. —The Hoidah Indians of Queon Chorlotto’s Islands, 

British Columbia: with a brief Description of their Carvings, Tattoo Designs, 
&c. C, A. Schott. —Tables, Distribution, and Variations of tho Atmospherio 
Temperature in tiio United States, and some Adjacent parts of America. 

Yokohama. Deutsche Oesellschaft fur Natur und Volkcrkundc Ostasion's, 
—Mittheilungen, Heft. 9—11, 1876. 
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Library, 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS 

presented ly the Authors, 

Clabke, Htbb. Serpent and Siva Worship and M^hology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. Pamphlet. 

Masob, E. Mbs. The Mountain Karen Colony in /Toungoo, Burma. 
Pamphlet. 

Mobehead, C. Db. (Ed.) Memorials of the Life and Writings of the 
Eev. Robert Morehead. 8vo., Edinburgh 1875. 

Udot Chund Dutt. The Materia Mcdica of the Hindus. Compiled from 
Sanscrit Medical Works. 8vo., Calcutta, 1877. 


Miscellaneous Presentations. 


Selections from the Records of the Govt, of India, Home Dept., No. 
133. Reports on Publications issued and registered in the several Provinces 
of British India, during 1874f. 

Home Dept., Govt, op India. 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil) in the Central Provin¬ 
ces for 1870. 


The Chief Commissioneb Centeai Peovinces. 
The Mahabharat, Vol. 1, No. 4. 


The Sarvarthadayim, Vol. 1. No. 1. 


The Edixob. 
The Editob. 


The Ramdyapa, No. 6, Pt. 1. 


The Editob. 


Periodicals Purchased. 

Bombay. The VedArthayatna, or an attempt to interpret the Vedas, Pt. 1, 
No. 11.. 

Calcutta. Stray Feathers, Vol. V, No. 1, 1877. 

Leipsic. B^iblatter zu den Annalen dcr Physik und Chemie. Band 1, 
Stuck 2—3. 

Stuck 2. C. W. Swmv ,—Uobor die Bestimmung dor Moorestiefe toittelst des 
Bathometors ohno An^endung dcs Sonkbleics. Oraeff .—Ueber eiue Beihe 
von Vcrsuchcn ilbor den Aussiluss des Wassers, dio am Reservoir des Furens 
angestoUt-worden Sind. 

Gottingen. Gdttingische Gelohrte Anzoigen,—Stiick 9—13,1877. 

Stuck 0. N. PnhewaUhi, —Die Mongoloi und das l^nd der Tanguten; cine 
dreijuhrige Beise im ostlichen Hochasion. 

■ -. Nachrichten,—^Nos. 4—8, 1877. 
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London. The Academy,—Xos. 256—257,1877. 

-. ^The Chemical News,—Vol. 35, Nos. 904 and 906,1877. 

No. 906. Alleged discovery of a new Metal. /• W, Langley. —On the Rela¬ 
tionship of ^^cture. Density and Chemioal Composition of Sted. 

-. The Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. 25, Nos, 1270—1272. 

No. 1270. J?r. (jr» Birdwood .—The Native Press ofindja. 

Paris. Annales de Chimie ct de Physique,—Sme S4rie, Tome 10, Mars, 1877. 

/. M6moire sur la temp6raturo moyenne do la surfheo du soleil. M. 

LeclaneM. —Du rOlo du peroxyde de manganese dans les piles ^loctriquos, 
nouvoUo pile au peroxyde do mangant^se. 

-. Comptes Rendus,—^Tomo 84, Nos. 11—13, 1877. 

No. 12. JlfM. Beequerel et E. ^t^r^t/^rt^^.^Obsorvations do tompdratiire faites 
au Museum d’Histoire naturello pendant Tann^e 1876 avoc dos thormometros 
41octriquGB places h dos profondeurs de 1 metre a 36 mitros sous lo sol, ainsi 
que dons I'atr et sous des sols gazonn6s ot denudes. 

No. 13. JIf. Pastrio’.-x'Noto au atijet d’uno communication r6ccntle do M, 
WeddeUy concemant I'avantage qu’il y auniit ^ romplaccr la quinine par la 
cinchonidino. PA. Van. Tieghm. —Sur la digestion de Talbumcn. 

-. Journal dcs Savants, Mars, 1877. 

B. SainUHilaire. —Kacc&yana. 

-. Revue Sciontifique, Nos. 37, 39—40, 1877. 

No. 40. E. NaviUe. Theorio de la vision. 


^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Fallon, S. W. Dr. A new Ilindustani-English Dictionary, Pt. VII. 

Pbejevalskt, Lieut.-Colonel N. Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and 
the solitudes of Northern Tibet being a narrative of throe years travel 
in Eastern High Asia. Translated by E. D. Morgan, with introduction 
and notes by Col. H. Yule, C. B. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo., London, 1876. 

Agassiz, Prof. L. Bibliographia Zoologiai et Geologic. A General Cata- 

• logue of all Books, Tracts, and Memoirs, on Zoology and Geology. Cor¬ 
rected, enlarged and edited by H. E. Strickland. 4 Vols. 8v<i., London, 
1848. {Bay Society.) 

Allhan, G. J. Dr, A Monograph of the Gymnoblastic oj* Tabularian 
Hydroids. Pts. I. II. Royal 4to. 1871-2. {Bay Society.) 

■ *A Monograph of the Fresh-water Polyzoa,, including all the 

known species both British and Foreign. *Royal 4to. London, 1856. 
{Bay Society.) • , 

Baibi), W. Dr. The Natural History of the British Entomostraca. 8vo., 
London, 1850. {Bcty Society.) 

Blacewall, J. a History of the Spiders of Great Britmn and Ireland. 
Pts. 1 and II. Royal 4to. London, 1860-4. {Bay Society.) 
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Bowebbank, J. S. a Monograph of ijhe British Spongiadae. 8 Vols. 
8 to., London, 1846-74. (fiay Society.) 

Beown, R. The Miscellaneous Botanical Works of. Vols. 1,2. Text, 
Vol. 8 , Atlas of Plates. 8 vo., London, 1846-47. (Bay Society.) 

Bttckton, G. B. Monograph of the British Aphides,-Vol. 1. 8 vo., Lon¬ 
don, 1876. (Bay Society.) 

BxTBMEiBTEB, H. Lt. .The Organization of Trilobites, deduced from their 
living affinities, with a systematic Review of the Species hitherto de¬ 
scribed. Edited from the German by Professor Bell and Professor 
E. Forbes. Royal 4to., London, 1846. (Bay Society.) 

Dabwht, CnA.BLES. A Monograph of the sub-class Cirripcdia, witli figures 
of all the species. 2 Vols. 8 vo., London, 1851. (Bay Society.) 

Douglas, J. W. and J. Scott. The British Hemiptera. Vol. 1. Hemip- 
tera—Hetcroptera. 8 vo., London, 1845. (Bay Society.) 

Floweb, W. H. (Ed.) Recent Memoirs on tho Cetacea. By i^ofessors 
Eschricht, Reinhardt and Lilljehofg. Royal 4to. London, 1864. (Bay 
Society.) 

Fobbbs, E. a Monograph of the British Naked-eyed Medusae with 
6 gures of all tho Species. Royal 4to., London, 1848. (Bay Society.) 
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Tho Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6 th April, at 9 f. m. 

W. T. Blanpobd, Esq, F. R. S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following presentations were announced:— 

1. From Colonel S. B. Miles, Political Agent, Muscat, the Prithvi 
Bdj Rasau of Chand, and another MS. 

The CnAiBMAy drew attention to the valuable nature of Col. Milos’ gift, 
and said that the Council proposed that the special thanks of the Society 
should be given to Col, Miles for it. The proposal was put to the vote and 
carried unanimously. 

2. From Mr. W. Theobald, a copy of his “ Catalogue of the Land 
and Fresh-water Shells of British India.” 

3. From the Trustees of the Indian Museum, a copy of a Monograph 
of the Asiatic Cbiroptcra and Catalogue of the species of Bats in the Col¬ 
lection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by Dr. G. E. Dobson. 

4. From Capt. J. Waterhouse, a Map of Turkey in Europe and thd 
Black Sea,'Vith the adjoining parts of Russia and Turkey in Asia. 

6 . From the Rev. C. H. A. Dali, ” Scientific Results of the explora¬ 
tion of Alaska,” Vol, I. 

6 . From Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, a copy of the Kdyastba Raustubha, 

by Rdjndrdyan Mitra, * 

7. From Dr. A. F. Bradshaw, copies of the following works: 

The Travels Gurif Tegb Bahadur and Guru Gobind Sing. By Sirddr 

Attar Sing. 

Sakhee Book, or the Description of Guru Gobind Singh’s Religion and 
Doctrines. By Sirddr Attar Sing. 

The Rayhit Nama of Pralad Rai. 
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8. From the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, a copy of 
Inscriptions from the Kud^ Caves taken by Mr. J. Burgfbs, Archfeological 
Surveyor hnd Reporter to the Government. 

The following gentlemen, duly jiroposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members • 

Mr. H. K. \V. Arnold, the Mahardja of Darbbanga, Mr. A. W. Croft, 
(re-election). 

The following is a candidate for ballot at the next meeting :— ^ 

Nawab Asghar *Ali Khan, l)ilir Jang Bahadur, C. S. I., proposed by 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, seconded by Capt. J. Waterhouse. 

The Secbetaht laid before the Meeting a communication from Mr. W. 
McGregor on the subject of Lightning Conductors, accompanied by a copy 
of the following circular and memorandum of the British Association 
Committee on Atmospheric Electricity and Lightning-Rods. 

“ The Committee charged with this investigation and repdH; ^desires to 
have as much information as possible regarding accidents from light¬ 
ning. But in order that information of this class may possess scientific 
value, it is essential that all statements communicated should Ix) clearly 
and definitely expressed, that they should be carefully authenticated, and 
that the address, as well as the name, of the observer should be given, 
to allow any further inquiry to be instituted that may be found to bo 
desirable in the circumstances. The Committee has consequently drawn up 
the following memorandum to define the nature of the information it seeks, 
and earnestly requests that any person who may chance to know of acci¬ 
dents from lightning, or who may be able to give practical assistance in 
this inciuiiy, in the sense and particulars suggested by the memorandum, 
will address such communications, as they may be in a position to make on 
these subjects, to the Chairman of the I’crmancnt Committee on Atmos¬ 
pheric Electricity and Lightning-rods. Meteorological Society, 30, Great 
George Street, Westminster, London,’* ^ 

Memorevndum of information required in any case of Accident 

from Lightning. 

1. The day, hour, and place of the occurrence. 

2. ^he exact nature of the occurrence, especially Specifying any un¬ 
usual appearance or sound that has attended the discharge of lightning. 

3. A minute and precise dcscri})tion of any* damfl^ that may have 
been produced by the discharge. 

4. Record of any visible traces of electrical action that may have 
been left in the track of the discharge. 

6. (The names and addresses of any person who may have witnessed 
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the actual discharge producing damage, or who may have suffered in any 
way from its effects. 

6 . The existence or non-existence of a lightning-rod in any form in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the accidents, and an exact description 
of the rod when any such appendage has been ascertained to be near> 
especially as to— 

(a) the nature of the metal of which the rod is composed i 

(b) the size of the rod: 

(c) the character of the conductor, whether it has the form of a solid 

cylinder, of a tube, of a flat strip, of a chain, or of a wirerope: 

(d) the actual continuity of the conductor from end to end : 

(e) the character of the termination above, and the distance to which 

it extends there beyond any building or solid structure: 

(J) the character of the termination below, whether in dry or moist 
ground, how it runs into the ground, and how the earth-con¬ 
tact is ultimately made: 

(y) the manner in which the conductor is connected with any build¬ 
ing, and especially whether there are any masses of metal in the 
building near, and whether such masses are or aro not placed in 
metallic communication with the conductor. 

7. Allusion to the fact whether the injurious discharge did or did not 
form part of an ordinary thunder-storm in progress at tho time. 

8 . In case of the occurrence of a thunder-storm in progress at the 
time of the discharge, a description of the character of the storm as to 
intensity, duration, fall of rain, and ap 2 >arcnt movement over the locality. 

9. Any subsidiary or incidental observations that may have been made 
and that may seem to bear practically ujion the i:)hysical conditions and 
circumstances of the phenomenon. 

Messrs. H. F. Blauford and Eliot have expressed their readiness to 
investigate, when practicable, cases of accidents from lightning occurring in 
Calcutta, and information on cases occurring there or in other parts of Indm 
may bo sent to them at the Meteorological Oflice, Calcutta, or to Mr. W. 
McGregor, River View, Bhubri, Assam. 

The Chaibman announced that Mr. J. C. Douglas had been appointed 
a Member of tho Physical Science Committee, Mr. H. B. MedlitJbtt of the 
Library Committee, and Mr. W. T. Blanford of the Finance Committee. 

Also that on the recommendation of the Library Committee, the 
Council had passed an order that not more than two MSS. should be lent 
out at a time to the same person, except with the sanction of the Council. 

Also that on the recommendation of the Natural History Committee, the 
Council had sanctioned the publication of Mr. Moore’s Descriptions of thu 
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new Species of Lepidgptera found in the late Mr. Atkinson’s Collection, as 
a separate work in quarto form, to be brought out in fasciculi as funds per¬ 
mit. • 


Also that on the recommendation of the Library Committee, the Coun¬ 
cil had sanctioned^ the appointment of a special asMstapt under Mr. Bloch- 
mATin for the preparation of the Library Catalogue. * 

The following papers were read :— 

1. On the Diametei* of the Wire to he employed in xoinding an Elee- 
tromagnet in order to produce the Maximwn Magnetic Effect, By B. S. 
Bboitgh. 

In 1866 Mr. Schwondler investigated the best galvanometer resistance 
to employ in testing with Wheatstone’s Bridge, a question which was 
previously involved in complete obstfurity, some physicists arguing that 
since near balance the current passing through the galvanometer approaches 
the indefinitely small, therefore the number of convolutions, and hence the 
the resistance, of the galvanometer ought to be indefinitely great.* 

I may here remark that Count du Moncel in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences has unjustly criticised Mr. Schwendler’s method of 
treating the subject of electromagncts.f The latter supposed the dimen¬ 
sions of the bobbins (as I, also, do in this paper) to be given, fixed, and 
immutable; while the learned Count starts with varying the depth of the 
bobbin, and piques himself on getting a larger magnetic effect out of it 
than Mr. Schwendler did. The best thickness of wire to wind on a given 
bobbin, and the best size and shape of bobbin to employ for a given purpose, 
are two totally distinct questions. 

While investigating the above problem, the question of the influence 
of the insulating covering of the wire on the results occurred to Mr. 
Schwendler, and he went into it in a subsequent paper. ^ 

Mr. Schwendler attacked the problem from the point of view of the 
resistance of the bobbin ; but it seems to me that it yields mom readily, 
and presents a more definite result (the former method gives an equation 
of the 4th order, which has to be solved by a rather coarse approximation) 
when we start from the thickness of the wire. This method has also led 
mo to a smgulorly simple relation existing between the resistance of the 
electromagnet and the external resistance. 

1 shall take the case of an elongated bobbin Vith ttraight sides and 
circular ends, because this is a very common form to give to galvanometer 
coils, and because the results can at once be reduced to those applicable to 

* FhilosopUcal Magasino, May, 1866. 
t Comptes Bedadns, VoL LXXYI, pp. S68-371* 

% FhiloBophieal Magarine, January 1867* 
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circular bobbins by simply putting the len{;th of the sides equal to nothing' 
in the various eipressions. 

Let Y = the magnetic effect of the bobbin 


B K „ resistance 




» 


8 = „ external resistance. 

£ = e. m^ f. of the battery, 
and n s fhe number of convolutions. 

Then (Jacobi and Dub) 

Y- ^ ^ 

R + S 

and the problem is to make Y a maximum,* treating the diameter of the 
wire with which the bobbin is wound as the independent variable, of which 
n and B are known functions. 

Let A = the outer diameter of the circular ends 


a „ inner 




b = length of the bobbin 

c =s „ „ „ straight sides between the circular ends 

3 = „ diameter of the wire 
p = „ radial thickness of the insulating covering 
and L = the length of the wire on the bobbin 
b(A~a) 


Then, 


n = 


2 (8 + 2p)* 

for each wire being allowed a square, the length of whose sides is equal to 
the diameter of the covered wire: and 


But 


b (A — a) fw (A + a) , 

r-+2c j 


B=xi| 


where X is the specific resistance of the conducting material of the wire, $. a 

the resistance between opposite faces of the unit cube of the conducting; 

material. 

Therefore 

X b (A — a) 


We had 


R = 


Y = 


TT 8» (8 + 2py 

n E 


^ TT (A + a) + 4c I 


* The force exerted by a coil on a steel magnet is proportional to Y, whereas the 
force exerted on a soft iron armature is proportional to Y*, but whatever value of the 
variable makes Y a maximum, will also mako Y* a maximum, so the one solation meets 
both cases. 
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Tlfen <?=(«.+ 1)1 

\n n/ E 

and it is required to make $ a minimum with respect to S. 




Now 


and 

Putting 


^ = (Si {! + b'(/-"a)) I 


d»d 
d 

= 0, we have 


8 * (8 + 2p) = (A + a) + 4cI 

which equation expresses implicitly the value of 8 which makes the mag- 
netie cfEect a maximum. 


Lot us put K = A*) then 
o 


-t/\ 


a) 


[’T (A 


H- a) + 4c 


s 


TT (1 + 2 ft) S 

This expression for 8 eontains /a, itself a function of 8 ; hut a very 
simple artifice suffices to get over this difficulty. First suppose /* = 0, and 
solve the equation: the result will he an approximate value of 8, namely, 
that which it would have, were there no insulating covering to the wire. 

Then employing this approximate value of 8, calculate and re¬ 

calculate the value of 8, using this value of p.. 

By repeating this process, which involves very little trouble if logarithms 
l>e employed, any desired degree of accuracy may he attained. 

From the above expression for 8 we see that, so long as p not = 0, the 
cUametcr of the wire (without its covering) will always be less than it 
would he were there no insulating covering. 

The expression for the resistance of the bobbin may be written 

and supplying its value for 8*, wo find 

1 


E = 


S 


1 + 2p 

from which it is seen that, so long as p not = 0, the resistance of the bobbin 
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mast always be les9 than the external resistance. Putting ^ foru, we have 

0 

R-— 

which expresses the physical law, namely, that 

Resistance of bobbin _ Diameter of bare wire 
External resistance Diameter of covered wire 

2. Itemarhs on 3^r. CamphelVo Paper on Himalayan Glaeiation in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Sengalf Pt. //, No. 1,1877. By W. 
Theobam), Geological Survey of India. Commtmicaied hy F- 

Blaitfobd. 

As Mr. Medlicott in his note to Mr. Camp^lVs paper has termed it 
a refutation of my views on tho ancient moraines of the Kangra- district, I 
would beg to say a few words in arrest of judgment on this point and to 
show wherein Mr. Campbell has not only failed to controvert my position 
but even to grasp its cardinal features. 

I do not propose to introduce any new matter in support of my own 
views but to confine myself to Mr. Cam])beir8 criticism and the more clear 
explanatioq^f my own position, which 1 regard as not materially weakened 
by anything my critic has adduced. 

Mr. Medlicott, it is true, does not go the length that I do as regards 
the extension of glaciers formerly into the Kangra valley, and it is superflu¬ 
ous to admit tho weight which such an opinion should carry, but the difler- 
once between us is one more of degree than anything else, aud if 1 am not 
mistaken, Mr. Medlicott differs in an opposite direction no less from Mr. 
Campbell than from myself. 

On the other hand, Mr. H. F. Blanford in the discussion on Mr. Camp- 
bclVs paper spoke of glacial action so low as 45CX) feet, which goes far to 
bridge over the gulf which separates my estimate of the former limits of 
glaciers in Kangra from the more restricted estimate currently held on the 
subject. 

As for whether or no these glaciers protruded into tho lower grounds 
ten miles os so, either beyond or within the general limits assigned to theih 
by mo, is, in view of their stupendous development, a matter of little im¬ 
portance, and neither under present conditions, either easy to*settle or 
worth contending for, the fnain question being, did glaciers, during later 
tertiary times or. more •recently, descend in Northern India to so low a 
level as 2000 feet above the sea ? 

Much that 1 have seen since fully corroborates this view, and it only 
remains to glanco at the arguments which Mr. Campbell has adduced 
against it. 
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Mr. Campbell endeutlj relies much on the weight which should attach 
to his extended experience and special study of glacial phenomena, but hia 
remarks show that he has overlooked the most important elements in a 
comparison between the glaciated districts of Europe and the Himalayan 
regpon— vix.^ the difference in the character of the rocks and the prodigious 
disparity of denudational action in the two regions.., It is true he ap¬ 
peals to the latter in the form of floods as the ihotive power by which 
the Kangra erratics have been tom from the distant peaks and scattered 
over the plains, but wholly loses sight of it, when insisting on the absence 
of striated rocks and other surface indications relied on in Europe to estab¬ 
lish th^ former extension of glaciers. The two arguments are mutually 
destructive, for a succession of such terrifle debacles as could alone have 
effected the transportation of blocks up to 140 feet in girth, could have 
had no other effect than to obliterate all traces of the ice plough, on the 
absence of which Mr. Campbell relies.to disprove the extension of the old 
glaciers. 

Again, from the weight which Mr. Campbell attaches to the absence of 
etriation in the rocks of the Kangra district, it is clear that he has failed to 
recognise the very obvious fact, that the rock (a granitoid gneiss) which 
has afforded the main bulk of the Kangra erratics is by its min^al charac¬ 
ter, incapable of affording the proofs sought for, since under atmospheric 
action it scales off and weathers into rounded masses which retain scarcely 
a trace of the original surface, which they possessed as ice-borne fragments. 
A similar inappreciation of the most obvious physical considerations involved 
in the problem of the past history and conditions of the rocks he was exam¬ 
ining is betrayed by Mr. Campbell’s searching the coarse boulder conglo¬ 
merates, both of the Sivalik group and its overlying deposits, and the river 
shingle at Hardw^ on the Ganges for striated blocks, where both the con¬ 
ditions and materials are such as to afford about as much chance of findin g 
glacial striation on the pebbles (had such ever once existed,) as would be 
offered to any one searching with a similar object the boulders of the Chesil 
bank and Portland roads. As regards direct differences of opinion touch¬ 
ing the facts of the case, Mr. Campbell says he could discover no * perched* 
blocks. Mr. Medlicott, who it may be supposed knows a * perched* block 
when he sees one, was more fortunate. Equally unable was Mr. Campbell 
to find even one hog-backed ridge,** the form which have said distin¬ 
guishes the best marked moraines in Kangra. One such is at Hhada, and 
here Mr. Campbell could see nothing but a V gorge, ^ow the V gorge is 
there 1 admit; but it is cut out of the huge linear talus, hog-backed in sec¬ 
tion, which, I hold, marks the course of an old moraine. It is this Dhada 
section, as interpreted by Mr. Campbell, which shows that he has wholly 
failed to grasp my idea of the paheorography of the district. Mr. Camp- 
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belFs words are, “ Close to the bridge 1 found a section of the ' big stone 
formation’ and got to the solid rock surface under it, newly exposed in a 
grayel pit. The stulP is sorted in layers of varying coarseness from fine 
angular sand to the big stones. The bed is not glaciated. The thickness 
of the deposit may be 80 to 90 feet.” 

Now if Mr. Qfimpbell had studied my paper carefully, he would have 
seen that 1 place the levdl along which the old glaciers descended, at approxi¬ 
mately 15p feet above the present stream beds ; and as the thickness of the 
whole mass at Dbada is placed by him at 90' feet, the g^at bulk of this 
moraine has at this spot suffered roarrangmont by water and subsidence, 
the original bed along which it descended, and where alone glaciatic^might 
be looked for, having been much above the existing surface level of the 
country; this rather important element in my view of the case Mr. Camp¬ 
bell entirely overlooks, and actually confounds together the present V gorge 
with the long-vanished slopes, over whjch the glaciers descended, at a level 
roughly estimated by me at 150 feet>above the present river beds. 

This last estimate is of course conjectural and open to modification, 
but it represents the amount of vertical erosion since the retrocession of the 
glaciers and must be very considerable. 

Lastly,. I would say that|{ neither underrate or question the power of 
water confined in a gorge to move very large blocks. Mr. Campbell uses 
the term rather vaguely, though ho specifics blocks of 14 and 15 feet 
diameter, or say roundly 50 feet in girth. These and much larger ones 
may, I repeat, be moved dow7i a gorge by the action of water, but when one 
finds blocks ranging from 100 to 140 feet in girth standing in open ground, 
I frankly confess 1 can recognise no vehicle of transport equal to the 


occasion save ice. 


Without going into details, there is one important correction which I 
may hei*o make as regards the relative age of the glacial period in Kangra and 
the Sivalik group. In my paper I incline to the post-glacial age of the 
group, on confessedly inadequate ei(idcnce. Since then, the occurrence o£ 
what I liold to be glacial debris, strewed over the denuded edges of Sivalik 
strata, has led me to accept the view, so ably urged by Mr. MeJlicott in 
his note to njy paper, which identified the glacial period in Kangra witlr 
that of Eurojxjan Geology, and if this be so, I see no grounds for question¬ 
ing the former extension of glaciers in India, on as grand oi^even far 
grander scale than they attained in the comparatively dwarfish ranges of 
Euro];)e—though my largest estimate dwindles to insignificance before the 
vision of the great ice-cap 10,000 feet thick, stretched from the equator 
to the pole, which Mr. Campbell has (somewhat unnecessarily in my opi¬ 
nion) laboured to efEace. The correlation too, of the Kangra glacial period 
with the European does away with the necessity of supposing a former 
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elevation of the country, equivalent to a reduction of temperature calcu¬ 
lated by Mr. H. F. Blanford at about 20** Fahr., and reduces the difficulties 
surrounding the question, and the differences of opinion of all save extreme 
anti-glacialists' within very much narrower bounds. 

8. Setnarks on the Abstract and discmiion vf Dr. O. FeistmanteVs 
FapeTf entitled ** QianUKettles (potholes) caused hy Wat&r^aciion in 
Streams in the Bdjmahal Mills, and JBardkar district,'* Fy Y. Balii, 
M. A., F. G. S., Geological Survey of India. 

As I was not present at the meeting of the Society in March when 
the ab<^-mentioned paper by Dr. Feistmantel was read, I wish it to be 
understood that the foUowii^ I'cmarks are based on the published abstract* 
of the paper and the account of the discussion which followed it. 

Dr. Feistmantel claims for his observations an originality and im¬ 
portance which, I think, 1 shall be able to shew they do not possess. 

Ordinarily speaking, if an author oan be found to write and a Society to 
print a paper on a subject like the above, there might perhaps be %o good 
reason for special remark or criticism. The paper may be in itself a 
valuable contribution to knowledge. It is because the writer, inferentially 
if not directly, casts a slip* upon a Dcpai#nent, and the Society is one 
in which many of the members of that Department take a warm interest— 
that the occasion seems a fitting one for protest. 

If the phenomena were of such rarity and importance as is stated, it 
would have been an act of grave omission on tho part of the officers of the 
Geological Survey not to have described them in full detail on every occa¬ 
sion that they met with them. 

A geologist, in India especially, where large areas have to bo described, 
must however use some judgment in tho selection of phenomena for de¬ 
scription. I think I may say that Fot-holes are one of those which may 
safely be relegated to a minor position and passed with little or no notice. 

• The origin of many simple phenomena of denudation, erosion or 
deposition arc sul^ccts suitable for description in elementary manuals ; but 
if all this A. B. C. is to be reopened and discussed and supported by tables 
*of measurements in every descriptive memoir; what will be the length 
of such prc-Kaphaelite descriptions P and where will they find a period P 

I ahi sure there is not a member of the Geological ^Survey who would 
not be ready to support the statement made at the meeting by Mr. H. 
Blanford to the effect that “the phenomena wore exceedingly common 
and their explanation generally obvious.” This assurance one would 
have thought, from so competent an authority, ought to have been suffi- 


• F. A. S. B. March, 1877, pp. 77-79. 
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oient to settle t^e question; but as Br. Feistmantel has eipressed a doubt 
regarding its oorrectness I purpose to give some evidence on the subject. 

My reason for taking upon myself this somewhat uogracioib task, is 
that the statements made in the paper appear to affect me slightly more 
directly than they do most of my colleagues. Before my recently published 
memoir on the Kahnahal hills went to press, Br. Feistmantel desoribed 
to me the pot-holes he had observed in that part of the couz^ry. Appa¬ 
rently he quite forgets that I told him that 1 had not only observed tbeoa 
there, but also in many other parts of India. 

It would be very much easier to enumerate a list of places where pot¬ 
holes are to be found in India than to produce a similar number of publish¬ 
ed notices of them, simply because they have not been thought worthy of 
mention. They are just the objects which would be likely to attract the 
notice of an amateur, while weightier and more important phenomena were 
left to explain themselves. It is no nyitter for surprise, therefore, that Br. 
Feistmantel should find a reference to an amateur who has mentioned 
pot-hol^ but it is very great matter for surprise that he should not have 
very carefully examined the publications of the Geological Survey before 
permitting himself to make the statements he appears to have made in 
reply to Mr. Blanford. Two of the references I shall give are to papers 
published since Br. Feistmantel’s arrival in IMia. It is possible that the 
Memoirs and Bccords may contain others, if they do not, it is for tho 
reason above given. Out of tho Survey publications too, there are at 
least two known references to the subject; but I shall confine myself to 
the officers of the Survey for affording evidence of the abundance ai^ veiy 
general distribution of Pot-holes in India. 

The first witness I propose to quote is Br. Feistmantel himself. Since 
his arrival in India ho has on two occasions on/i/ made short tours in the 
rocky districts of Bengal. On both these occasions he has, in totally different 
formations, observed series of pot-holes which have supplied the text for 
his paper. Yet in spite of this faql^ and positive assurance to tho con* 
trary, he maintains that the phenomena must be of rare occurrence in India. 

Of published notices by officers of the^ Survey I only quote four, the 
first two have been pointed out to mo, the others were known to me for 
reasons that will be obvious. In the Geology of Trichinopoly,* &o., by 
Messrs. King and Foote, we find the following passage: “ In the first small 
nullah which runs under the high road about miles east of Yellum, and 
reaches the low ground ^ the north of FuUayaputty, are sevez^ small 
but well marked* and instructive examples of pot-holes formed by the 
grinding action of pebbles rapidly rotated by the eddies in the stream. 
In several of the pot-holes the pebbles were still lying, the force of the 

• Momoiis, Vol. IV. p. 269. 
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stream not having been sufficient to 'wash them out of the steep-sided holes 
they had been instrumental in scooping.’* In his recently published 
account df the South Mahratta country,* Mr. Foote has mentioned pot¬ 
holes twice. 

Describing the remarkable scenery in the neighbourhood of the falls 
of Dokak on the^ Ghatpraba river, he writes ** For ^me distance above 
the fall, the water runs at a very great pace, and Has in consequence worn 
many fine specimens of pot-holes in the very hard quartzite, some beds of 
which, both here and in many neighbouring sections, are typical * waxy* quart¬ 
zites showing beautifully preserved rippling. These pot-holes are very 
favourite bathing-places for numerous Brahmans and others, who perform 
semi-religious pic-nics at this lovely spot in honor of Malingeshwar” 
(p. 88), Again speaking of the Malprabha river we find—“ During great 
floods the water rises from 30 to 40 feet in the gorge, and flows with great im- 
petuoaty, forming numerous pot-h^les of great size and depth which, as 
at the Gokak falls, are at certain seasons largely resorted to by Hindus 
anxious to wash away their sins in the purifying river.” (p. OO.jjl There 
is nothing here to surest that Mr. Foote regarded the phenomena as 
exceptional or requiring any elaborate explanation. 

In the year 1864, shoddy after my arrival in the country, I joined Mr. 
Hughes who was at that time engaged in the examination of the Bokaro 
coal-field. I can remember very distinctly being much struck with the 
pot-holes we met with in several river-beds, and on turning to Mr. Hughes* 
memoir, I find the following allusion : “ The felspathic sandstone holds 
stead^y on down tho stream, worn into hollows of every conceivable 
shape : pot-holes meet one at every step.”t 

In my description hf the Raigarh and Hingir Coah.ficIcl,t when point¬ 
ing out the lithological and structural characters of tho upper sandstones 
(Kamthis), I have written as follows—“ Mechanically formed pot-holos are, 
for some reason which I cannot explain, less common than in the Barakar 
flrocks.” 

Here, it will be observed, I have made the scarcity of these»pot-holes a 
subject for comment, an abunflanco of them being the more normah state 
‘of things. 

Dr. Fcistmantel has expressed an unwillingness to receive assurances 
that the^ are common phenomena unless such assuranqps are accompanied 
by accurate measurements. Such details I aih not at the present moment 
prepared to give, but I must assert here, most po^tively. that there is not 
a single formation in India which I have examined, in which, where tho 

• Momoirs, Vol. XII. 

t Metooira, Vol. VI, p. 91. 

J Kecords, Vol. VIU. p. 114. 
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conditions have been favourable, 1 have not observed pot-holes. I can recall 
very many localities, some of them met with only during the present year, 
in quartzites of Yindhyan age. • 

Pot-holes may be rare in European streams ffom various reasons, but 
where the conditions are favorable they must, like other forms of erosion, 
irresistibly be produced.* Although unable to quote instances from per¬ 
sonal observation in streams, I have seen not a few on the sea coast where 
the necessary movement to the pebbles is caused by the ebb and flow of the 
tide or by currents. Some of those that I can remember were in Cam¬ 
brian quartzites in the Bay of Dublin, where they often formed natural 
aquaria which could be visited at low tide and generally yielded marine 
animals. When the growth of weeds or zoophytes at the sides or bottom 
prevents the further revolution of pebbles, such pot-holes cease to increase 
their dimensions. 

In limestone rocks similar holes may at times be observed, but though 
in some cases mechanical action may have had much to do with their for- 
mation^chemical solution may have been the more efficient factor. 

For the benefit of any future historian I add the following facts 
which may find a place in a chapter on tlie economic uses subserved by pot¬ 
holes in India. Besides their more common enmloyment as bathing-places 
and substitutes for clotbes-washing tubs, the smaller ones are much used by 
the jungly aboriginal tribes for preparing the wild arrow-root or tekiir. 
The roots arc pounded and crushed in these natural mortars, the stringy 
portions arc removed and the farinaceous fcculse allowed to subside at the 
bottom of the water. My attention has frequently been drawn to this mode 
of using them by the peculiarly offensive odour which arises from the refuse 
in this manufacture. They are also often used for steeping the roots or 
bark of certain trees the decoction from which is employed largely in 
poisoning fish in the streams. 

Dr. Feisxmantel said he was very much obliged to Mr. Ball for the 
information regardipg the mentionq^ cases of pot-holes which he had omiji- 
ted to notice, he greatly regretted not having known them, but they still 
did not prove that the pot-holes are so worthless and uninteresting a subject 
as it would^seem from the remarks of Mr. Ball and Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
the more so, if we consider all the papers which have been written by well- 
known authors on this subject, not only on pot-holes unconnected now with 
any water action, but also on those fonned at present in streams and imder 
glaciers. His only intention was and is, to describe and illustrate properly 
some cases of Indian pot-holes (which up to date has not been done) that 
might be referred to in future, and that European geologists may know of 
instances of pot-holes in India, which they certainly, will not consider as 
completely without interest; the sketches will prove still moae interesting. 
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He regretted the more having omitted to quote the “ en pmtant** 
notices of pot-holes in the Survey Memoirs, as they gave to Mr. Ball the 
occasion for his remarks, in which, however, that gentleman has not added 
any e^lanation on the subject, but on the contrary has treated it quite as 
a personal affair. 

While admitting that he had been ignorant fpur or five mentions 
of pot-holes, he imagined that Mr. Ball was unaequaintcd with a much 
larger series of papers treating on this subject, which he would therefore 
recommend to his consideration (Dr. Feistmantel read a list of these papers). 
They all show that pot-holes were considered worth description from long 
ago up to the present date, although they are so common; even the most 
common phenomena must be described in order to be known. 

Therefore, Dr. Feistmantel said, his principle would always bo to 
examine all phenomena^ even if they he very common, as circumstances 
may often make them become very important, as an instance of which he 
might mention the re-discovery of Qlossopteris, thought by some authors 
palaeozoic, in the Keuperic Fanchet group, and the discovery of # in the 
Middle Jurassic Jabalpur group, on which he would have something to 
say on a future occasion. 

Mr. H. F. BiAifPOBD drew attention to the report of Dr. Feist- 
mantel’s remarks in the Mafoh Proceedings of the Society, and especially 
the following passage “ Dr. Feistmantel said he very much doubted whether 
Mr. H. F. Blanford’s statements that these pot-holes arc exceedingly com¬ 
mon, is correct; otherwise they would have been more frequently noticed 
and described.” Dr. Feistmantel’s industry in collecting the very long 
list of papers on the subject, only a portion of which time would allow of 
his even enumerating by their titles, had now afforded the most complete 
refutation of the grounds of his opinion above given, that could possibly be 
desired; and, as regards India, Mr. Ball’s paper just read, would probably 
bo thought equally conclusive. In his own remarks, to which Dr. Feist- 
pjantel had taken objection, he had hov^ver spoken on^ of the results of 
his personal experience. In North Wales, where he had done his earliest 
work in field geology, pot-holes were exceedingly common; in Cornwall, 
where his next work was done, they were alik) very common ; and in every 
part of India in which it had been his fortune to work at field geology, 
the same rule held good. ^ 

It is then amply established that in Europe, as in India, pot-holes in 
streams are so common, that it is rather a matter for surprise that there is 
such an extensive literature on the subject as Dr. Feistmantel has adduced. 
In part, this is perhaps due to the somewhat undue attention given to 
minutiae in certain schools of Geology. Ho had accompanied one of the 
writers qnotq^ by Dr. Feistmantel, in geological excursions with his class, 
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and haring Kimself then recentlj left the School of Hinee in London, he 
1 ^ been much struck with what appeared to him to be the undue amotinb 
of attention given to little details, which any one might observe *for him¬ 
self, and the slight amount of attention given to the geological structure 
of the country, its orographical features and similar matters of high impor¬ 
tance, but less obvious; especially to students. But he also thought it 
probable that Br. Feiatmantel had somewhat confused his authorities. 
The formation of pot-holes in streams was an obvious phenomenon, which is 
almost too common to deserve notice, but he understood that the point of 
many of the communications enumerated by Dr. Feistmantel was, that 
the holes described occurred in places where it was impcrasible to account 
for them by stream action, which is a very different matter; and which 
would furnish a reasonable ground for describing them. But in that case, 
they were clearly irrelovant as affording a justification for tho publication 
of elaborate descriptions of pot-holes occurring in streams. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfobd said,—1 agree fully with Mr. Ball, and I can 
confirm his remarks on the common occurrence of pot-holes both in streams 
and on the sea coast. I believe it would be difllcult to find a rooky stream 
in the country in which none occur. He .is undoubtedly correct also in the 
reasons he has assigned for the paucity of notices of those phenomena in 
the published memoirs of the Survey. It would be absurd to devote space 
to the record of useless details about a common form of erosion with which 
geologists are familiar, and which has been well known and explained in 
elementary works for at least a quarter of a centusy. 

Tho greater part of the papers by European geologists which are 
quoted by Dr. Feistmantel appear to mo to refer to a different subject. 
He has described pot-holes in streams, with which all field geologists are 
well acquainted, and tho origin of which is obvious; the European and Amer¬ 
ican writers have described holes on hill sides, and oven on the summit of 
a watershed, a very different matter. Tlic latter is the case with the papers 
by Brogger and Rcusch, Hclmersen, and Jackson, or with three out of thp 
five papers^ mentioned by Dr. Feistmantel in the Proceedings, and the other 
two aro only short notes. 

Mr. Ball said:—After the remarks of Mr. H. Blanford and of the 
Chairman 1 do not tliink there is anything loft for me to reply to. Dr. 
Feistmantel’s paper may be a valuable one, that is not tho question. My 
object has simply been to point out certain errors of fact published in the 
Proceedings. I have to^ regret that Dr. Feistmantel has not, apparently, 
quite understood^this to be tho sole object of my paper, and has not availed 
himself more completely of tho opportunity which has now been afforded 
him of withdrawing his former statements, which are justly objected to by, 
1 believe, most of the members of the Geological Survey. 
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4. Some notee on Birds of the Genera Pellorneum and Pomatorhinue, 
mih a description of a variety of Chleuasicus ruficeps, Blytk, By Majob 
H. H. QdDWiN-AusTEN, F. K. G. S. 

Since writing the remarks on the genus Bellomeum published in 
Part II, No. 1 of the Journal for this year, 1 havo, 1 think, determined a 
bird among those collected by Mr. Ossian Limborg'on ^nd under the Mul4> 
it range, Tenasserim, as the Bellomewn Tichelli of^Blyth, originally from 
the same locality, where it was obtained by Capt. Tickell. This is not a 
Bellomeum but should, I consider, be placed in the genus Alcippe. 

Its having been first placed in the genus Bellomeum is, I suspect, the 
reason (as it was in my own case) of the considerable confusion that has 
arisen regarding it, and led me and others to think Bellomeum JHc- 
Jcelli possessed the striated frontal plumage seen in typical B. ruficeps, 
Blyth commences his description of P. Tichelli by saying “absolutely 
identical in structure with P. ruficeps ''; this, though it is clear enough on 
careful reading that Blyth was not alluding to coloration, yet brings P. 
ruficeps and its allies vividly to the mind. No mention is made of any 
markings on the breast; the description being in fact that of a dull-pluma- 
ged bird about which very few lines could be given. Mr. Oates appears 
to have recognized the S 2 >ecies, and, in his list of Birds from Upper Pegu 
(Stray Feathers, Vol. III. p. 119), finds fault with the describer by 
saying—“agrees pretty well with Blyth’s meagre description”j but this 
meagre description is almost as much as could be written about so duU- 
plumaged a bird, and, supplemented by that of Captain Tickell, is ample. 
In fact, it applies exceedingly well, even to the measurements, to the speci¬ 
men we have lately received, and of which I give some account and the 
dimensions below. When this identification was made, I remembered that 
in the Museum we possessed two very similar mounted but unnamed birds 
(No. 852a), the history of which had been lost; on comjiarison they proved 
identical with the Tenasserim form and arc very probably the original 
type specimens, the labels of which havo been destroyed since Blyth 
described them. • 

Mr. Oates, in S. F. Vol. IV, p. 406, again calls attention to the two 
birds, and in continuation of his original identification of ^ Bellomeum 
Tichelli, gives some account of the specimens in his possession, but he is 
perfectlynwrong and unjust in his strictures when he takes Lord Tweeddalo 
to task for making P. Tichelli equal to P. svibochracetm, for if he will 
turn again to J. A, S. B. 1875, p. 114, he will find that it was Mr. Blyth 
who made this identification. 

Lord Twecddalc had never seen a specimen of P. Tichelli but naturally 
thought that Blyth knew his own species. Therefore, assuming Mr. Blyth 
wu right, and as P. minor (rectius minwr) and P. suhochracetm were known 
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to be the same, the next species was referred to TiekelU ; and only thia 
part appears within brackets. The 4th Pellomewn in mj last paper i^otild 
stand as P. tulochraoetmj Swin., ori^nally described from Tenasse^im, while 
P. TicJeelU should be removed to the genus Aloippe with its near allies, 
Jl. Ph^reif A. affinity A. alhogularis, 

, AncipPE Tickelli, Bljth. ^ 

Deae .—^Above all elivaceous brown, wings and tail more of an umber* 
colour, the feathers of the head and back are very indistinctly pale-shafted; 
frontal margin, lores, and round the eye, buff with a ruddyish tinge; the 
same ochraceous colour tinges the chin and throat and under parts, darker 
on the flanks and whitish on centre of the abdomen. ^ 

Bill above homy brown, pale fleshy white below. Irides light brown. 

Length about 4'8; wing 2'5 ; tail 2*1; tarsusr 1*0, bill at front 0*60 
inches. 

Has. —^Near Mitan on the Houngdarao Biver, Tenasserim. 

A specimen of Pomatorhinus hypoleucuSyrax. Blyth = Tickelliy Hume, 
lately described in Stray Feathers, Yol. V. p. 32, in the middle of * A List 
of Birds of North Eastern Cachari, is in the Indian Museum among Blyth’s 
types, together with the two type specimens of true P. hypoleucua from 
Arakan sent by Capt. A. Phayre. The specimen agrees in measurement 
and in every way with the original description and” is undoubtedly the^ery 
bird Blyth described. It is a well marked species. With regard to Mr. 
Hume’s Pom, Inglisi described in the same publication, I may state that the 
description of P. hypoleucus in the * Ibis’, ^as made by Jerdon from a bird 
in my collection obtained at Asdlu in the North Cachar Hills when Br. 

• Jerdon was staying with me at Cherra Funji in 1869 ; and I have a water¬ 
colour sketch of the head of the bird made just after it was shot. 1 think 
it premature to separate this from the Arakan bird until we can compare it 
with fresh examples from the original locality. The two type-specimens 
mentioned above are not in a state to enable us to do this in a satisfactory, 
manner, having become bleached—the whole upper parts being of the same 
rusty hue throughout and all the grey having vanished from out of the 
lower plumage. The amount of rufous on the side of the head is a varying* 
quantity. In my Asalu bird it is, as described by Mr. Hume, very faintly 
indicated, and Jerdon, not always very minute in his descriptions and with 
sight then becoming impaired, overlooked it. In specimens 1 now have 
by me, from the Nagd Hills, many miles to the east, the rufous patch on 
the neck and the* rufous line from behind the eye are very strongly and 
intensely developed. 

ChLEUASICVB BTTFICEFS, Blyth, Var. ATBOStTPEBCILIABIS. 

No mention being made of the black eyebrow in the original description 
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of C. rnficepe, tnd finding it absent in the type in the Indian hfueeum, 
I now describe the variety from Sadiya, Upper Assam. 

Deec ,—Bright ferruginous on the bead, same colour paler on the nape 
and ear.coTerts; back and wings pale olive-brown; quills tinged rufous; 
tail brown; a narrow black streak over the eye beneath dull wbfte with 
an earthy tinge. ^ , 

Legs dark plumbeous. * 

Length about 6; wing 2'85; tail 3 3 ; tarsus 0*90; bill at front 0'48 
inches. 

Larger than Ch, ruficepe and not so white below. 

Mr. W. T. Bla27FObd said he was afraid that he had been to some 
extent the cause of the oonfusion about Fellomeum Tickelli. Some years 
ago, he had suggested (Ibis 1872, p. 87) that Fellomeum suhochraceum 
of Swinhoe was the same species. Ur. Jerdon went rather farther and, in 
his ‘Supplementary Notes’, stated that the two species had been pronounced 
identical. The same view was accepted by Mr. Blyth in his * Mammals and 
Birds of Burma.* It is therefore not surprising that, when F. suhochraceum 
was re-discovered, Mr. Hume gave it a fresh name and called it F. minors 
It is moat satisfactory to have obtained again typical specimens of both 
species from the original locality and to have cleared up the synonymy. 

# 

5. On an apparently undescriled Weasel from Yarkand. By W. 
T. Blakfoed, F. B. S. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfoki) gav6 a description of an apparently new weasel 
from Yarkand. A skin was contained in the collections made by Ur. 
Stoliezka, but as the animal had been kept in confinement, it did not. 
appear desirable to describe it as new, and it was not quite certain that it 
was more than a variety of Mustela vulyaris. A second specimen brought 
by Ur. Scully, which was precisely similar to the first, had proved on more 
. careful comparison to bo considerably larger than M. vulgaris^ besides being 
of a very different colour, and having a proportionably longer tail. It 
was proposed to name this after Ur. Stoliezka. It mighb be briefly 
p described thus: 

Mustela Stoliezkanay sp. nov. Pale sandy brown above, white below, 
tail coloured like the back throughout and about i the whole length, feet 
well clad with long hairs beneath. Size larger than M. rulgarie, about 
equal to M. erminea. 

« 

Ur. Axdebson exhibited a living, adult female Bamboo-rat which had 
recently been sent to the Zoological Gardens, Alipore, by Mr. A. H. Hil¬ 
debrand, Asst. Commissioner, Burma. No details regarding the habitat of 
the animal had been as yet received, beyond that it had been obtained 
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from the Salwin Hill Tracts. Hr. Anderson pointed out that Sir Stamford 
fiaffles had described a bamboo-rat, apparently from Malacca, under the nam? 
of Mus SumatrensiSf and that the drawbg of this form by Majo»Farquhar 
to which Sir Stamford Baffles refers in his “ Descriptive CataJogue* of a 
Zoological Collection made in Sumatra”, is now in the library of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society of I|pndon. This drawing Dr. Anderson had recently exa¬ 
mined and he was thus‘enabled to state that* while cirtain bamboo-rats 
from Malacca in the Indian Museum agreed with the drawing, the present 
living example from the Salwin Hill Tracts did not, and that there was a bam¬ 
boo-rat in the Indian Museum from Tenasserim referred to Bhizomys 8uma~ 
trensUy but which differed from the Malacca specimens and agreed with the 
living animal now before the Society. Dr. Anderson was therefore inclined 
to consider that two species had been confounded with each other under B, 
Swnatrensis. McLelland, however, had described a bamboo-rat from Tenas¬ 
serim as distinct from B. Sumatremu, ^ut Dr. Anderson had not been able to 
identify B, cinerea^ McLelland, with the Museum Tenasserim specimen nor 
with the living animal from the Salwin Hill Tracts. This form from the 
Salwin and Tenasserim is distinguished from B, Sumatrensu by its bright 
golden red cheeks and sides of the head generally, by the absence of 
white spots on the forehead, and by the dark iron-grey of the upper 
parts (many of the hairs being white-tipped) becoming almost black on the 
top of the head, where it abruptly ceases between the eyes in a sharp well- 
defined point. The upper lip, chin, and upper part of throat white, also the‘ 
chest and belly, which are, however, more or less tinged with grey and reddish. 
Lower portion of throat dark grey. The feet are sparsely clad and leaden 
coloure.d, except the toes of the hind foot, which arc fleshy white. The tail is 
rather thick at the base, quite naked, not scaly, and of a leaden hue. Claws 
rather broad and moderately strong. 

Meamrements of the living adult % specimen 


Tip of nose to ending of hair over root of tail,. 14*75 

Ending of hair of body to tip of tail, . . 6*35 • 

Length of hind foot, . 2.56 

Height of ear, . O'SQ 

Breadth of ear,. 0*64 

Tip of nose to anterior angle of eye, . 1*31 « 

Posterior angle of eye to ear,. *1*29 

Length of eye,. 0*89 

Breadth between ejhs,. 1*38 

„ „ external margin of nostrils, . 0*6l> 

„ „ ears,. 2*10 

„ of tail at base, ... 0’77 


* Txuns. Lin. Soc. London, Vol. XIII (182), p. 256. 
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If 22. einerua does not prove to be distinct from 22. Sutnatrenaia, Dr. 
Anderson proposed to designate this red-cheeked bamboo-rat Bhizomya 
^throyeny$. 
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Abstract of ike Besults the Hourlg Meteorological Obsermtions 
taken at the Survegor QeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March 1877. 

Latitude 33'. F North. Longitude 88° 20'34," East. 
Height of the Cistern of' the Standard Barometer above the dha level, 18.11 feet. 
Daily Means, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32° Faht. 

Bange of the Barqinoter 
during thealay. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Bange of the Tempera* 
lure during tlie day. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

- — * - 

• 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

n 

o 

0 

0 

1 

30.006 

30.072 

29.949 

0.123 


87.0 

66.0 

21.0 

2 

29.976 

.052 

.923 

.129 


87.0 

67.0 


3 

30.000 

.078 

.942 

.136 

mSdSm 

88.0 

67.6 


4 

29.920 

29.988 

.843 

.145 

77.6 

86.5 

69.0 

17.6 

5 

.864 

.929 

.787 

.142 

78.3 

86.5 

73.5 


6 

.880 

.942 

.804 

• .138 

79.2 

88.5 

73.6 


7 

.918 

.996 

.854 

.142 

77.0 

88.0 

68.6 

19.5 

8 

.934 

30.004 

.860 

.144 

79.0 

88.5 



0 

.906 

29.973 

.847 

.126 

79.1 

87.2 

71.6 

! 15.7 

10 

.880 

.947 

.798 

.149 

80.1 

90.0 



11 

.882 

.948 

.830 

.118 

79.3 

88.8 

71.6 

17.3 

12 

.905 

.967 

.864 

.10% 

80.0 

89.5 

73.5 


13 

.904 

30.066 

.905 

.161 

81.0 

88.5 

76.2 

12.3 

14 

.954 

.027 

.899 

.128 

81.5 

92.2 

71.6 


16 

.952 

.000 

.905 

.095 

81.2 

90.6 

74.6 

15.9 

16 

.944 

29.999 

.905 

.094 

76.9 

84.2 

72.6 

11.7 

17 

.954 

30.032 

.874 

.158 

73.8 

83.0 

66.6 

16.5 

18 

.933 

29.986 

.854 

.132 

77.3 

86.0 

70.0 

16.0 

19 

.910 

.980 

.832 

.148 

79.0 

68.0 

71.8 

10.2 

20 

.863 

.029 

.791 

.138 

80.7 

89.0 

74.0 

15.0 

21 

11.804 

.871 

.739 

.182 

81.7 

90.0 

76.0 

14.0 

23 

.778 

.836 

.726 

.111 

83.4 

93.9 

76.0 

17.9 

23 

.838 

.023 

.765 

.158 

83.8 

93.8 

77.0 

16.8 

24 

.883 

.949 

.801 

.148 

83.1 

92.9 

77.0 

16.0 

26 

.873 

.951 

.802 

.149 

80.5 

88.0 

76.4 

11.6 

26 

.878 

.953 

.807 

.146 

81.3 

90.6 

74.6 


27 

.866 

.938 

.783 

.165 

81.9 

90.0 

76.4 

13.6 

28 

.837 

1957 

.772 

.185 

78.3 

80 6 

75.8 

4.7 

29 

.812 

.890 

«763 

.127 

83.1 

92.2 


16.9 

30 

.892 

.949 

» .836 

.113 

78.3 

85.5 • 


14.6 

31 

.917 


.839 

.177 

76.3 

81.2 

Wm 

7.2 


The Mean Seight of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometer Means, are derived, from the hourly observations, made at the 
several hours during tha day. 
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Meteorological Ohoervationo 


Aheiraet of^ the BseniilU of the Hourly Meteorological Odtervaiion* 
taken at the Surveyor Generate Office, Capita, 
in the month of March 1^71» 


Pailj Means, &c. of the Obsemtions and of the'Hjgrometrical elements 

dependent tbereon.— (Contiwied,) 




Meteorological Obeervaiione* 



Abiiraci of the Beeulit of the StmAg Meloroldgieal Obeervatione 
taken M the Bnrv^of General*e Office, CaleuUat 
in the mtmth of March 1&77. 


Hoarlj Meansi the ObserraiionB and of the Hygroaetrieal eleme&U 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

1 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer at 
32® Paht. 

Bange of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Bange of (he Tempera* 
tiire for each lioiir 
during the moAih. 

i 

Max. 

• 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max- 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

• 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 









night. 

29.009 

30.024 

29.786 , 

0.238 

76.6 

79.2 

71.6 

7.7 


.901 

.018 

.782 

.236 

74.9 

79.0 

66.5 

12.6 

2 

.890 

.008 

.772 

.236 

74.4 

78.8 

67.0 

11.8 

8 

.880 

29.998 

.760 

.238 

73.9 

78.3 

66.8 

11.6 

4 

.872 

.990 

.742 

.248 

73.7 

78.0 

66.6 

11.4 

6 

.885 

.998 

.760 

.248 

73.3 

77.8 

66.6 

11.2 

6 

.902 

30.014 

.760 

.254 

72.9 

77.6 

66.4 

11.1 

7 

.923 

.033 

.785 

.248 

73.2 

78.0 

66.0 

12.0. 

8 

.949 

.066 

.808 

.248 

75.4 

79.6 

68.5 

11.0 

9 

.964 

.078 

.828 

.250 

78.8 

83.6 

70.8 

12.7 

10 

.964 

.077 

.832 

.245 

81.3 

86.0 

74.0 

12.0 

11 

.966 

1 

.068 

1 

.836 

.232 

1 

84.0 

89.5 

78.0 

11.6 

Noon. 

.934 

.044 

1 

.811 

.233 

, 85.9 

92.5 

77.6 

14.9 

1 

.906 

.013 

.782 

.231 

87.0 

93.7 

78.0 

16.7 

2 

.881 

29.984 

.766 

.218 

87.3 

93.9 

72.6 

21.4* 

3 

.858 ; 

.959 

.746 

.213 

87.5 

93.6 

76.2 

18.4 

4 

.843 

.949 

.734 

.216 

87.2 

93.8 

78.2 

16.6 

6 

.841 

.954 

.725 

.229 

86.0 

91.7 

78.6 

13.2 

6 

.853 

.949 

.727 

.222 

83.7 

89.2 

76.6 

12.7* 

7 

.863 

.962 

.742 

.220 

80.9 

85.0 

75.3 1 

9.7 

8 

.886 

.977 ! 

.766 

.211 1 

79.2 

83.6 

74.6, 

9.0 

9 

.907 

.999 

.784 

.216 

78.0 

82.4 

74.0 

8.4 

10 

.922 

30.008 

.796 

.212 

77.1 

81.0 

. 78.0 

6.0 

11 

.919 

.016 

.794 

• 

.222 

76.2 

80.0 

72.0 

8.0 


The Mean fieight of the Barometer, aslihewiae the Dry and Wet Bulb 
Themometer Meani, are derired from the obferTaiioni made at the aereral 
honri daring the month. 
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* 

Abstract of ike ReculU of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Catentta, 
in the month^ of March 1877, 


l[ourljr ^enns, kc. of.the Obserratiooa and of the'H^gromctrical olemcnta 

dependent thereon.^fContinnedJ. 



uighl 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

]0 

11 




71.8 
71.4 
71.2 
70.0 

70.8 

70.7 

70.6 
70.0 
71.0 

72.8 
73.1 

73.7 



3.8 

3.5 

3.2 
3.0 

2.9 

2.6 
2 4 

2.3 
3.6 
6.0 
8.2 

10.3 


60.1 

68.9 

60.0 

68.8 

68.8 

68.6 

68.6 

60.1 

60.4 
68.6 
67-4 

66.5 


• IH 

► » O 
^CU 



6.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.3 

4.1 

6.0 

10.2 

13.9 

17.5 


3 . 

S S. 

Cd 
fl>» 


Inehea. 

0.706 

.701 

.704 

.699 

.009 

.696 

.606 

.706 

.713 

.605 

.668 

.648 


g.fJ 

P> (d 

> O 

o o 
■t»,o 

.SP.» 

4) .a 


7.67 

.65 

.68 

.63 

.63 

.69 

.61 

.72 

.77 

.62 

.18 

6.93 


d 

■s ® 

’5 

2 2 

^g'i 

'S 4> 
:c 5 P« 


W W >2 
8 


1.81 

.63 

.47 

.38 

.33 

.25 

.12 

.10 

.66 

2.02 

4.06 

5.24 


I I 

e 2 

§5 

W hi 

«.t5 
© .M q 

2 g-w 

mS p 

•© 8jg 

§ S'g 


0.81 

.82 

.84 

.85 

.85 

.86 

.87 

.88 

.82 

.72 

.64 

.57 


Noon 
1 
2 
' 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


73.9 

73.7 

73.6 

73.7 
73.9 

74.1 
7*4.2 

73.6 

73.2 

72.6 

72.2 
72.1 


12.0 

13.3 

13.8 

13.8 

13.3 

11.9 
0.6 

7.3 
6.0 
64 

4.9 
4.1 


65.5 

65.7 

65.2 

65.4 

65.9 

65.8 

67.5 

68.6 

69.0 

68.8 
68.8 

69.2 


20.4 

21.3 

22.1 

22.1 

21.3 
20.2 
16.2 

12.4 

10.2 

9.2 

8.3 
7.0 


.628 

.632 

.621 

.626 

.636 

.634 

.670 

.692 

.704 

.699 

.649 

.708 


.70 

.73 

.61 

.64 

.76 

.76 

7.18 

Ai 

.60 

.67-. 

.59 

.70 


6.17 

.5% 

.80 

.85 

.61 

.15 

4.89 

3.63 

2.06 

.62 

.33 

1.06 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constant*. 
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Alehtract of the Resulte of the Sburfy Meteorological Obeervatione 
taken at the Surv^or QeneraVe Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March 1877. 

A Solar BadiatioD, Weather, &c. • 



u 

*§ a 

« o 

fld 

Wind. 



• 

p 

o o 

a s 

cS-Si 

fl.J 2 

i 

Prevailing 

direction. 

4) , 

u ^ 

3 S 
S 
P 

Daily 

Velocity. 

] 

138.5 

Inches 

W S W&NW 

lb 

1 

I • « 
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General aspect of tbe Skjr. 


B tp 4, \i to 7, B to 11 p. If. 

\i to 5, Vi to 7 A. If., B to 
11 p. u. 

B to 7, \i to 9 A. u., B to 1, 
\i to 6, B to 11 p. u. 

B to 7 A. M., \i to 8, S to 11 

P* M# 

S to 6, O to 8, \i to 11 A. M., 
to 6, B to 11 p. u. 

O to 7 A. u., \i to 4, B to 6, 
S to 11 -g, u. L from 6^ to II 
p. M. T at 7^, 10 11 p. V. 

Light K at 8 & 10| p. v. 

to 4, B to 11 p. M. L at 
Midnight, D at 7 <& 8 A. M. 

B to 9, ^.i to 11 A. V., to 
9, B to 11 p. u. Foggj from 3 
to 7 A. H. 

B to 4, S to 8 A. V., to 4, 
Btoll p.u. Foggy at 6 7 a.h. 

B to 10 A. u., \_i to 2, *^1 to 
4, O to 7, to 11 p. If. T nt 
p. u. L from 6^ to 10 p. M. 
Light B at 6 p. u. 

B to 6, V—i to 9 A.u., to 6, 
B to 11 p. M. Sheet L at 1 it 8 
A. H., & from 7 to 9 p. M. 

B to 10 A. H., \i to 7, B to 
11 p.u. Sheet L on N W at 
7 p. u. * 

S to 3, to 6, V-i to 11 A. M., 
\i to 6, B to 11 P. v.« 

\-i to 1 A. u., B to 1, \i to 6, 
B to 11 p. u. 

B to 6, \i to 7 A. M., Vi to 3, 
to 6, S to 11 P. V. 


\i Cirri, —i Strati, Cumuli, 'v-i Cirro-strati, Cumulo-strati, wi Nimbi, 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, 0 orercast, T thunder, L lightning, 
B. rain, D. drizzle. 
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Meitotphpeal Obtercationi, 


Abiiraqt of the Besulte of the Hourly Metrological Ohtervatione 
taken at the Surv^or QeneraVe Office, Cakatta^ 

* in the month of March 1877. 


Solar Sadiaiion, Weather, Ac. * 
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lb Miles. 

... 139.2 0 to 10 A. M.« \i to 12, 0 to 

5, Vi to 7, 8 to 11 p. v. Sheet 
L from 7 to 11 r. M. 1) at 6 a. h. 

& 8i P. M. 

... 40.0 168.6 O to 4, B to 9 A. If., \i to ], 

B to 11 p. M. T. L Jt Imiliitoiie 
at Midnight. B at Midnight 
A 1 A. H. 

... ... 82.4 B to 8 A. V., to 6, B to 11 

P« Mt 

S§W&SbyW.„ 114.0 Bto 8 a. m.,'' i to 6, B to 11 

P« If ■ 

SbyW&S ... 131.0 BtoSA-K.,-110 4,310 11 

P. U. ^ p, 

SbyW. SSW&S 0.3 256.0 'chiedyB. 

SbyW&SSW 0.2 260.2 B to 9 a. H., Si to 2, rNi to 6, 

B to 11 p. V. 

SSW&SW ... 244.3 Bto6,V-ito8,\itollA.M., 

B to 1, v.i to 4, B to 11 p. X. 

S S W & S W 9.6 186.6 B to 6, Sends to 9 a. x., \..i 

to 1, B to 3, M to 7, O to 11 
p. X. L at 8 ds 9 p. X. X at 9 
p. X., Daat 10 9l 11 p. X. 

S S W A S W 0.2 164.9 O to 1, S to 6 a. x., Vi to 12, 

S to 4.0 to 6, Vi to 11 p. K. 1) 
at Midnight, A 8} p. x. 

S by W ... 15C.3 Vi to 11 a. x., B to 3, Vi to 

7, Si to 11 p. K. 

SbyW&SSW ... 97.7 \i to 6,0 to 10 a. x., ^i to 6, 

si to 11 p. X. 

S S W ... 85.4 Vi to 6 A. x., O to 3, Vi to 

11 p. X. D at 8,10 A. X., 12 A 
1 p. X. 

8 8WAW. ... 111.3 Vito.4,Oto6,VitoU A.X., 

B*to 2, to 7, Vi to 11 F. X. 
Sheet L on S W at 7^ p. x. D 
at 9t p. X. 


S 8 W 


8 8 W A W 


Si Cirri, •—i Strati, *^i 0 amnU,v_i Oirro-itrati, i Camalo*>Btrati, Vs-i Bimbi, 
Vi Oim-Bnmnli, B clear, 8 itratoni, 0 orereast, T thnnder, L lislltiiinff, 
B. rain, D. drisale. . 
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Mitraei of iho ReouUt <f ihe Eoutfy Moteorologioal Oh»mati<ma 
taken at tke Surveyor General^e Office, CaleuUa, * 
in the month of March 1877. 

•Solar Badiation, Weather, Ao., , 
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General aspect of the Shj* 


O to 10 a.]c., Vi tol.O tod, 

• 4 to 8, O to 11 p. V. T at 1 A 
2 ▲. K., L from 1 to 3 a. x. & at 
9 A 10 p. X. Slight B from 1 
to 8 A. X. 

O to 9 A. X., to 12, O to 2, 
-•i to6, O to 11 p. X. Tat 9 p. x. 
jL from 8 to 11 p. x. light B at 
8, 9| A. X. A li P. X. 


\i Cirri —i Strati, ^i Cumuli, ^i Cirro-strati, i Camulo-atrati, V\J Eimbi» 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, O OTcroast, T thunder, 1, lightning* 
B.rain, B. driszle. 
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Meieotologioal Ohtervationi, 


Akslract of ike of the Hourly Meteorological Ohservatious 

‘ taken at the Surveyor General*e Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March 1877. 

Monthly Bbsultb. 


Mean Iieivlil of ilie Barometer for the month ... 
Max.hei^itof the Barometer occurredat 9 i. v. on tlie 3rd ... 
Min. heiglit of the Barometer occurred at 5 p. m. on the 22ud 
Extreme range of the Barometer during the mouth ... 

Mean of the daily Max. Pressures ... ... ... 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto ... ... ... 

Mean daily range of thd Barometer during the month ... 


Inches. 
... 29.900 
... 30.078 
... 29.725 
... 0:363 
... 29.973 
... 29.835 
... 0.138 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Tliermometer for the month ... 79.5 

Max. Temperature occurred at 2 p. m. on the 22nd 93.9 

Min. Temperature occurred at 7 a. u. on the Ist 66.0 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the month 27.9 

Mean of the daily Max. Temperature ... ... 88.2 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ... ... 72.7 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the mouth 15.5 


Mean Wet Bulb Tliermometer for the month ... ... 

Mean Drr Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dcw-poiut 


Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month 


72.5 
7.0 

67.6 
11.9 

Inches. 

0.672 


Grain. 

•Mean Wei ght of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 7.26 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation «... 3.40 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.68 


Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for the month 


142.5 


Inches. 

Bained 12 days,—Max. fall of rain during 24 hours ... 0.70 

Total amount of rain during the month ... ... ... 0.88 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo- ^ 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... 0.68 

Prevailing direction of the Wind ... ... S S W & S by W 


* Hdght 70 10 iacbN above ground. 



Ahtiraei of the Results of the Sourly Meteorological Ohseroaiions tahen at the 8. G. 0. Calcutta^ in the month of Mch. 1877. 

Monthly Eesults. 

Tables shewing the number of days on which at a girca hour any particular wind blew» together with the 
number of days on which at the same hour, when any particular wiud was blowing, it rained. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

. OF THU 

ASIATIC SOCIETY' OF BENGAL, 

July, 1877 , 


The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th July, at 9-15 p. m. A 

Hi .1 KXjENDBALiLA MiTBi., D. L., Yice-Fresident, in the 

Chair. 

The following presentations were announced :— 

1. From the Author, ^^lleligious and Moral Sentiments metrically 
rendered from Sanskrit writers,” by Dr. J. Muir. 

2. From the Home Department, Government of India. A set of 
Photopaphs of the Paintings at the Ajunta Caves, and a Grammar of the 
Bong (Lepcha) Language, as it exists in the Dorjeling and Siidm Hills,” 
by Colonel G. B. Mainwaring. 

The CniiiBMAir remarked that it was in 1865 that the Society recom¬ 
mended to the notice of Government Colonel Mainwaring’s Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Lepcha langq^, and obtained the sanction of a grant for 
their publication. The Society also morad the Government to allow Colonel 
Mainwaring to remain at Darjiling for tno purpose of revising and com» 
pleting hk works. Circumstances had since occurred to delay the under¬ 
takings a great deal. Ho was, however, glad to bo able to congratulate the 
Society on the completion of one of the works. Ho hoped the other would 
be soon out of press. 

8. From th^ Bight Hon’ble the Secretary of State for Indta, a copy 
of the Archieological Survey of Western India. Beport on the Antiqui¬ 
ties of Kathiaw4^.and Each, being the result of the second season^s opera¬ 
tions of the Archieological Survey of Western India, 1874-75. "Bf J. 
Burgess. 

4. From the Government of Bombay, a copy of Inscriptions from 
the large Cave at Managhdt, taken by Mr. J. Burgess. 


LIO Coin of Muhammad ' Adil Shah. [JirnT, 

*» 

5. From Commander A. Dundas Taylor, I. N., Superintendent of 
Marine Surveys, the following Charts ; 

False Point Anchorage. * Goa and Marmagoa Roadsteads. Karachi 
to Vingorla. Vingorla to Cajxj Comorin. False Point td Muthili River. 
Curves of equal Magnetic Variations for 1877. 

0. bh’om Bubu Guncudranath Tiigore, an engravit^g of the late Maha- 
rfijii llu'arkanath tagorc. 


The lollowing gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, wa.s elected an Ordinary Member— 

Kauab Asgliar ’AU Khan l>iler-jang Jhihaddr, C. S. I. 

* The following gentlemen arc candidates for ballot at the next nicet- 

C. T. Peters, M. B., Surgeon, the P. W. O. Grenadiers, N. I., 
B(‘lgauui, proposed by Capt. J. Waterhouse, seconded hy Mr. 11. Bloch- 
mann. 


J. C. Reeves, Esq., Assistant Engineer, P. W. D., proposed by 
^Ir. K. AV. Oates, seconded bv Mr. J. Wood-Mason, 

Balm IMaluiraehandi’a Vara, Pl(;ader, High Court, Pingjila, jMid- 
nipur. propos(?d Ijy Bdbu Pratapachandra Ghosha, seconded by Mr. 11. 
Bloclinianii. 

I)j*. J. F. P. McConnell has intimated Lis desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 


Mr. BLOCTTMAyy exhibited an impression taken by General Coining- 
ham from a rupee struck by Muhammad ’A'dil Shah. He saitl— 

General Cunningham has sent me an impression of a eoinploic nijH5e 
(new vmiety) struck by Muhammad *Adil Shah, or *Adli, as he is often 
called, which adds a little to our knowledge of the history of that i>eriod. 

The rujxje is of the same size as the Islam Shdhi Jiujiee, published by 
Mr. Thomas in his ‘ Chronicles,’ 2>'^11 und PI. V, 11)0. Tla^ obverse is in 
fact identical. 

Obtkb.sk —Square area, &iJ) J|i aJ] 3) 

Margin, 

Rkvebsb— Margin, 

Square Area, j AjUaX«« j aXA.* aJ0| (J^'^sb. cjlKLi 

m 

The full name of l\ru]iainmftd ’A'dil Shah, tJiercfor/3, is M n b a r i z« 
u d d i n A b u 1-M uzaffar Muhammad ’AdilShdh, Tlusy«/«« 
name wa.^ no doubt, .suggested by his real name, ‘ Mubariz Kluin*. 

Regarding the year 901 and the ‘ Seal of Solomon’ after tla; word 
in tho margin, vide J. A. S. B., 1875, Pt. I, p. 298, 
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Mr. W. T. UTiANFQBD exhibited a collection of potteiy and various 
implements of stone, including flint knives, together with sigate beads, cop¬ 
per ornaments, coins, &c. found by Major E. Mockler, Political. Agent at 
Owiidar, amongst the ruins of dwelling places and tombs in various parts 
of Makrau (Baldchistan). Mr. Blanfoi*d said— 

It is nearly a year since I had the pleasure of announcing to the So¬ 
ciety* some of the results of Major Mocklcr’s researched amongst the ruins 
of tombs and other buildings in Miikran. I then exhibited some drawings 
of these ancient remains and of the articles found in them. A^ullcr ac¬ 
count has since been j)ublished in the Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society. 
I have now the pleasure of exhibiting not only the original collection made 
by Major Mockler at Sutkagen Dor, Dainba Koh and some other places, but 
several additions to his former discoveries. 

Amongst the speciniens on the table from Sutkagen Dor, 40 miles 
northwest of Gwadar, are some very well shaped flint knives, precisely such 
as we might expect to have been split* off from such cores as those from 
Sakliar on the Indus, which I exhibited in lS75,t and which are now in the 
Geological Museum. These knives were found together with several articles 
of j)ottery (apparently made on a wheel,) one of the best of which is a 
vessel resembling a drinking cup, (PI. II, fig. I) whilst some are extremely 
small, about an inch in diameter, and are C 0 M.sidered by Major Mockler 
children’s toys. iThey might [x^rhaps have been intended to hold offerings 
to minor deities. Other articles found at Sutkagen Dor comprise cubes 
like dice cut in stone, stono and pottery beads, spheres of biu’nt clay re¬ 
sembling marbles and a few fragment.s of copi»er ornaments. 

The next series of specimens arc from Damba Koh, 40 miles west of 
Sutkagen Dor. From this ]dace and from other localities in the neighbour¬ 
hood several very bi‘auiifully .shaped articles of pottery, evidently intended 
for holding water, were ]n*oeiired by IMa jor ^foeklcr. These vessels havo 
as a rule small orilieos and well formed sjiouts; sometimes there is a second 
orifice. Some of the water })ots are oruamented with lines and bands, and 
some small round vessels (lig, 2) have perforated projections at the siiTe, 
evidently for the purpose of string being attached by which the pots may 
be suspended. Another very .small vessel about live inches long has the 
form of an am]iUora (fig. 3). Besides the pottery, copper bracelets (fig. 5), 
a small copper lamp or hulle (fig. 0), carnelian bea<l8, and stones for 
sharpening kuivoi? are exhibited, all procured from the ddmhs or tombs of 
Damba Koh, Jiini and Gati. 

Tbe.se form the tirA series oF specimens sent by Major Mockler, and 
I bad intended to exhibit them in April last. I have since received another 

• Piuccodings for August, 1876, p. 172, 
t Proceedings for July, 1875, p. 131. 
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•* 

valuable and interesting coUectiob also exhibited, concerning which I vdll read 
a few extracts from a letter of Major Mockler*s, dated 20th April, 1877. 

I ain now sending you a lot of * rubbish* picked up on my trip, which 
you can add to the former lot. I opened several more cainis and found 
some small differences in the mode of sepulture in each locality, also in the 
shape of the cairns. In my paper* I described the. square and oval types; 
there is also to thd westward a long type, some of the cairns being as much 
as 50 feet long, but never more than 5 feet in breadth; in these cairns I 
found fofthe hrst time pots which had been exposed to the action of the 
fire, so that the dciid must have been supplied with cooked food. 1 examin¬ 
ed some of these on the Kobisban hill, near Soorag, and in one found a silver 
bracelet which had been soldered by lead, and copper arrow heads (which I 
had found at Tank before). * * * The two stones from Chidizi I am 
most anxious to hear your opinion concerning, I take them to be stone 
hammers, used for what purpose I do not know, but possibly for breaking 
hard univalve shell fish. I fed sure that they have no connexion with the 
round grinding stones found in the towns, of which I have put in a couple of 
specimens. 1 should also be much obliged if you could find out and let me 
know whether the fragments of pottery from Balasar have anything like 
writing upon them. 

“ The copper coins from Sadatmand are, I am afraid, undeciiihomble ; 
this place is on an almost inaccessible hill about 12 miles {|:om Jashk where 
there are some very beautiful little cave temples hewn out of the solid rock, 
pillars, some square, some octagonal, <&c., being left at intervals. On some 
of these pillars there are numerous inscriptions in the Uindi character; they 
arc probably Buddhist.” 

Major Mockler adds copies of some of the inscriptions, which copies 
I have submitted to Dr. Bajendraldla Mitra, who has with his usual kind¬ 
ness endeavoured to decipher them, but without complete success. One 
inscription he has been able to read, it runs rdkadaganaea clMitd (the gravo 
of llahadogana), but of the others only portions are intelligible. Br. 
Ifajcndralala considers these inscriptions probably 800 or 900 yeai’s old. 

Some of the articles recently sent a 2 )pear to indicate much’ the same 
a^o as those from Damba Koh, the date of which was fairly shewn by the 
occurrence of a Greek coin, but others may bo of later date. The remains 
from Sutkagen Dor, comprising numerous flint knives, appear to be older. 
Much of the pottery from Balasar and some other places is glazed, and 
several articles of glass, including the remains of well formed bottles, are 
included in the specimens from the more western Idealities 

The marks on the Balasar pottery (fig. 10) look like letters but may 
be ornament. In one case (fig, 11) they certainly appear pui*oIy ornamcn- 

* Joura Koy. As. Soc. 1876, IX, p. 121. 
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tal. The stone hammers (fig. 12) are vei^r curious, resembling fossil ver- 
tebrse. It is difficult to suggest for what purpose they were intended. 
They are surrotmdod by a groove, which may have served gimply to 
enable them to bo grasped in the hand, or they may have been encircled by 
a band by which they were fastened in a handle. 

All the articles^entioned in Major Mockler's letter are amongst 
those now exhibited, besides a largo number of articles not specified. Tho 
whole will be presented to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The following are tho articles figured in the accompanying plate. 

Fig. 1. Unglazed earthenware cup, from Sutkagen Dor: one-fifth tho 
natural size. 

„ 2. Vase of unglazcd earthenware, with perforated projections by 

which it could be suspended; from Ddmba Kob, found in 
the ruins of a house : one-fifth the natunil size. 

„ 3. Peculiarly shaped vessel of unglazcd earthenware, with two 

perforated projwtions*for suspension; from Ddmba Koh : 
one-fifth natural size. 

„ 4. Oblatcly spheroidal vessel, flattened below, of unglazed ear¬ 

thenware, with a small mouth, perhai)s intended for carry¬ 
ing water or other liquids on bullocks, asses or mules ; from 
Juni: one-fifth natural size. 

„ 6. Cop]X)r bracelets with snakc*s head ornament, from Juni: 

onc-fifth. 

„ 0. Copper lamp or ladle, from Juni: one-fifth. 

„ 7. Amphora of green glazed earthenware, from Gati, 6 miles 
from Gwadar: one-fifth. 

„ 8. Unglazed earthenware vessel with spout and a handle of 

twisted cord-like form, beneath the handle is a small air 
hole; the vessel is unsymmetricjil and differs from all 
the others figured in this resjKjct j from Gdti: onc-fifth. 

„ 9. Spout of another earthenware jar : one-fifth. 

„ 10, 11. Ornamental markings on glazed pottery from Balasar : one* 
fifth. 

„ 12, Stone hammer from Chidizi: one-fifth. 

„ 13. Copper arrow-head from Soorag : one-fifth. 

„ 14. Small urn-shaped vessel of green glazed earthenware; from 
Gi?dkoh near Wank : onc-fifth. 

„ 16. Flint knife from Sutkagen Dor : full size. 

Mr. Ball saitf—It ihight perhaps be of interest for bim to mention 
that in a part of Baldcbist^n, far from the localities where the objects 
collected by Major Mockler Were obtained, ho saw a number of mounds 
containing fragments of ornamental pottery. Tliese mounds were situated 
in tho Khotrw valley near tho borders of Afghanistan. The occasion was 
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J. Woo(1-M5isoix — New Imects from Tenasserim. [JuLT, 

in 1874 when, in company with Major Sandoman, he visited the Sulimau 
region west of Dera Ghazi Khan. There was no time for any exploration 
of the mnunds to which their attention had been drawn by the KhctrAiis, 
who seemed to regard them as being of great antiquity. Certain it is 
that people of that part of the countrj^ at the ly'eseut day, neither use 
nor manufacture any description of pottery. ^ 

The CirAiiiM AN said tliat the thanks of the meeting w’cre due to Major 
Mocklor for jxermittiug his collection of antiquities to be exhibited to the 
meeting. They w’ere highly interesting both from an antiquarian and 
an ethnological point of view. The study of the social condition of a people 
fi’om the remains of their utensils, arms, and otlicr domestic articles was 
of modern date j hut it was one which, in the absence of other and more 
direct evidence, was of great importance, and in connexion with the dwellers 
of the Lakc-hahitations of Switzerland, and other ancient jxjople had been 
very largely utilised. The evidence the articles afforded were also of a 
character, which none could gainsay," and wore thoroughly authentic. For 
the illustration of the histoiy alike of art and of civilization they were of 
inestimable value. He was not aware of the exact date of the articles ; hut 
accepting the o})inion of Jus learned friend Mr. Dlnnford, founded upon 
fairly roliahle evidence, that the aHiclcs must be about 2000 yeai’s old, he 
thought the fragments of glazed pottery exhibited were particularly interest¬ 
ing. In Arrian’s Pcriplus of the Frythrean Sea, mention was made of the 
celebrated Murrlnan cups which were said to have been exported from 
Hairigaza, modern Broach, but wore manufactured in Guzorat and its 
adjoining pmvinces ; as also in Oojein. Some antiquarians supposed that 
the cups were made of crystal; hut there was no doubt now of their liaving 
been of porcelain, and the glazed pottery on the table showed that those 
who could prepare such excellent glaze, would not iind tlic nmnufacturc of 
2 )orcehuu imjxossiblc for them : at least the jxrobability lay in their favour. 

The sixecimeus of glass on the table were not ))artieularly good; but it 
w^as said that glass w'as manufacttired in India from a I’cmotc jxcriod of 
•anti(|uity, and mention of it was mot with iu many uncieiit works. Tbo 
S2)ecimens gave a tangible 2Ji*oof of the assertion. * 

I 

Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited s2X}cimcns of new and little known in¬ 
sects collected by Mr. Ossian Limborg and staff in U2>l)er Tenassorim, and 
read the following 2»rcliniinary notes u2)on them :— • 

ORTIIOPTEBA. * 

Fam. PUABMIDiE. 

♦ FtmaU perfectly apterous; the meianotum proper much longer than the medial 
stgmnU A process at the hinder extremity of the. sixth ventral scymeut of the abdomen. 
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1. PuiBALOSOKA ACANTHOPUS, Burm. 

BacUria aeauthopuM^ Burmeistor, Ilandb. d. Entom., 1838, Bond TI, Abth. 2, S. 565, $. 

Phibaloaoma acantlMpna^ Westwood, Monograph of PhaamidiD, 1869, p. 74? ^ • 

A specimen of this species from Tcnasscrim has a lamellar process (not a 
spine, as in the type,) filched at the extremity, at the hinder end of the 
sixth ventral segment of the abdomen. It is a gigantic in^ct, measuring : 

Total length 10 in. 1 line ; head 6 lines ; prothorax 3'75 ; mesotborax 
25’5 ; metathoras 19 j abdomen 4 in. 6*5 lines + 12*5 lines = 5 in. 7 lines ; 
antenmc 2 in. 3 lines ; anterior femur 2 in. 8 lines, tibia 3 in. 1 line ; inter¬ 
mediate femur 1 in. 11*75 lines, tibia 2 in. 0*75 lines; posterior femur 2 in. 
4*5 lines, tibia 2 in. 5 lines. 

IIaij. From Moolai to Moolat, Upper Tcnasscrim, 4000—6000 feet ? 
Singapore, ? (Durmcister) j and Java ^ 9 (l)e Haan). 

2. PUTHALOSOilA AJTCTAMALLAYANUM, n. Sp. 

9. Very closely allied to the iircccding, from which it differs in its 
stouter body, in its sliortcr and tliickcr legs, and in the relative proportions 
of the different parts of the body, pai*ticu]arly tlic meso- and metathorax. 

The following arc the measurement.s of a spirit-sj>cclmcn :— 

Total length S in. 9 lines ; head 7 lines ; me.'^othoj’ax 19 ; metathorax 
16 J abdomen 3 in. 6*75 lines + 1 in. 2*5 lines = 4 in. 9*25 lines; 
antennae 2 in. ; fore femur 2 in. 2 linos, tibia 2 in. 6 linos; intermediato 
femur 1 in. 8 lines, tibia 1 in. S lines ; i^^'^fcrior femur I in. 11 lines, tibia 
2 in. 1 line. 

ll.vjj. Annamallay forests, Soutbern India, a single specimen pre- 
.served in s])iriis, obtnined by C’olonel U. C. Beddome ; Travancorc Hills, a 
much mutilated dried example, presented to me by Mr. F. Day. 

3. UrriBALOROMA TinoKA, Westwood. 

Had. Sibs^ar, Assam, etc. 

* • Fvntah icHh mth-Uke rudiments of oryann of jHyht and the metanotum pro* 

per equal to tUc meUitil siynivnt. Hinder extremity of sixth I'entral seyuunt of the abdomen 
umirnmL 

4 . PUTIIALOSOMA WeSTWOODTI, W.-M. 

T. Westwoodii, Wood-llasun, J. A. 8. B., 1875, "Vol. XLIV, p. 21G, ? , 

Hau. Samag'iting, Naga Hills, and Nazirab, Assam. 

5 . PniBALOsoMA Cantout, Westwood. 

T. Cautoriy Woslwood, Monograph of Plmamidaj, p. pi. XXXVII, fig. 1, 
XXXVlIl,fig, 1, J. 

IL\u. Maliujca (Hr. T. Cantor). 

Ohs. —Tlie Hpecimeu Ggurcil by Westwood as the male of P. Cantori 
may turn out to be that of the piVeeding species, the head being similarly 
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furnished with two tubercles of greatly uneciual size, not a trace of which 
is to l)c seen in its supposed partner. 

Loncuod£s Godama, n. sp. 

Very closely allied indeed to L. verrucifer (from the Andamans), 
but difiering in its more scabrous body, especially in the male, in having the 
licad armed vdth .a transverse curvilinear ridge of varying development in¬ 
stead of conical horns, in having the supra-anal plate in the female longer 
tlian the terminal dorsal abdominal segment, in its greater size, in the struc¬ 
ture of the male forceps, etc. 

A male and a female measure respectively :— 

$ Total length 4 in. 4 lines ; head 1*75 lines ; prothoras 1*75 ; meso- 
thorax 13*25; metathorax 8*75 ; abdomen 20*75 + 5*5 = 21*25 ; antennaj 
22*25 ; anterior femur 12*75, tibia 14 ; intermediate femur 8*76, tibia 10 ; 
posterior femur 10, tibia 13'25. 

2 Total length 5 in. 9*5 lines,; head 3*25 lines; prothorax 3 ; mc- 
sothorax 16 ; metathorax 11*25 ; abdomen 2 in. 5*25 lines + 6 linos + 2*5 
lilies = 3 in. 1*75 lines ; antennse 2 in.; anterior femur 11 lines, tibia 14 ; 
intermediate femur 10*5 lines, tibia 10*5 ; posterior femur 12 lines, tibia 13. 

Hab. Ahsown, on the Taoo llange. Upper Tenasscrim, between 2000 
and 6000 feet elevation,—abundant. 

Obs. —In one s|)ecimcn of the female the cui*vilinear ridge between the 
eyes is enormously develo]>ed and the supru-anal plate seiiiioval as in X. ver¬ 
rucifer which latter difference seems to be the result of injury received 
during immaturity. 

LoNcnoDES Bonus, Westwood. 

L, pot'Hif Westwood, jMonopniph of Phasmithe, 1809, p. 42, pi. VII, fig. 9, 

The female is very similar to those of Zi. Zootanicus And Z. (olini^<7C- 
teria) Baucis (confer Wood-Mason in J. A. S. U., 1875, p. 217). The 
four whitish bodies described by Westwood (with probably nothing but a 
dried specimen for observation) as metathoracic and mesotboracic tubercles 
lurii out to be very minute rudiments of tegmina and wings, which are 
n^presented in the female by small yellow blotches only. Similarly, the 
tuljcrclcs faithfully represented by Westwood in his figure, but not men¬ 
tioned by him in his description of Zonchodes virgea^ arc rudiments of 
organs of flight; this species should be removed from the genus Zonchodes 
to its proper place next to Phib. acanthopus. 

Hab. Z. porm occurs abundantly thrcftighout -the valley of tlic 
Houng-da-rau, Upper Tenasscrim; many individuals of both sexes iu all 
stages of development having been sent up by Mr. Limborg. 

Tlic species forms with Zopaphus lolasy Zonchodes Baucis^ and Zoncho¬ 
des BootanicuSy a scries of most closely allied forms showing in a most in¬ 
structive and conclusive manner tho utter valuelcssness of the presence or 
absence of wings as a generic character: in this family of orthopterous 
insects. 
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Bacilkits hispidulvs, var. 

Bacillus hUpidulus, Wood-Mason, J. A. S, D., 1873, Vol. XUI, p. 47, pi. VII, 
6g. 2 ct 3 J ?. • 

Longer and slenderer and with much longer legs than the typo specimens 
from the Andamans. The specimen mentioned on page 48, he. supra cit, 
agrees with the males and was probably also from the neighbourhood of 
Moulmcin. 

Hab. Abundant throughout the valley of the Houng-da-rau. 

Obe. —jB. hispidulus S is very nearly allied to B. Souchongiat Wcslw., 
but differs in not having the posterior angles of the jHinultimate dorsal abdo¬ 
minal segment acuminate, in its feebly foreipated anal cerei, eto* 

LEPIDOrTERA. • 

Fam. Moepuidjk. 

TnAUMAWTis Louisa, n. sp. 

Th. alis supra albis, anticis dhnidio hnsali, posticis partibus dudbus 
basalibxts latissimc et purissime fulvis ; singulisy ut in Th. Howqua, 
submargimli lunularum cum maculis hastatiformibus coalitarum satwratis- 
sime violacco-fuscay ornatis; ImuUs maculisgue alarum posticarum valdc 
majoribus : alis infra lutco fulvis, anticarum parte media sola alba lutco 
vix tincta; atrigis guatuor simeatis, daabus basalihus saturate hrunneis, 
alterisgue, duahus suhmargimlibus obsolclis ct tantum ad angulum analem 
hrunnco-coloratis ; anticarum ocellis omnibus (!)) obsolctis, posticarum au- 
tern duobus (intennediis tribus obsoletis) rujis pupilla alba^ iride tenui 
nigra. 

Expnns. alarum antic, unc. 5 lin. 3. 

Ilahiiat in Tenasscrim in montibus “ Taoo''' dictisad alt. 3—0000 
0. Limborg detexit. 

This fine and distinct species belongs to the same division of the genus 
as Th. Camadeva, Th. Nourmahal, Th. Cambodia, and Th. Howqua, to tlio 
last of which it is most nearly related, but from which it differs in having 
tlie upper surface of the wings wliito and fulvous instead of fulvous through¬ 
out, and in having five spots instead of ocelli on the undcv-surfaco of tho^ 
fore wings and only two well-developed ocelli on the hinder wings, instead 
of three and five resiiectivcly. ^ 

f. 

Dr. IUjenbualala Mjtea exhibited to the meeting plaster casts of 
the eelebi-atod Iliklagumpha inscription at Udayagiri, and submitted a 
revised reading and translation of that record. Ho said, be was indebted to 
his friend Mr. 11. H. Loeke of the Calcutta School of Art for the opportu¬ 
nity of reading the record and of oxliihiting the casts, which had Ikjoii 
l)rci)arcd under the immediate supcriutendeucc of Mr. Locke, at the cost of 
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General Cunningbam, to whom they belonged. They were the most perfect 
spccinions of the kind of work that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, could be expected. The inscription included, seventeen lines of 
the most ancient Pali character, and, in language, was closely allied to the 
edicts of A^ka. It was recorded on the living rock above the entrance of 
a large natural ‘cavern extended by art, and coverM an area of over 84 
square feet; each letter measuring about two inches in length. Tlie on- 
trance was from 5 to 10 feet high, and the monument was recorded on tho 
highest ])oiiit. The rock was of soft sandstone, and tho sui’face on which 
the inscription was engraved had suffered greatly fz*om cxix)sure to tho 
weather for the last two thousand two hundi’cd years. Tlic surface was 
very rough, and in many places had peeled off, causing serious lacunae in 
the record. The only * access to the record could ho had by putting up a 
scaffolding, and even then the moss on its surface caused serious difficulty 
in the way of reading it. Tho surface was so uneven that no ostami)ages 
could he taken that would be worth tho trouble. 

The record was first brought to the notice of antiquarians by Mr. 
Stirling in his essay on Orissa, published in ‘Voluinc XV of the Researches, 
hut so little was known of tlie ancient Pali alpliabct at the time, tliat 
nothing could he made of it. * In 18517, Major, (then Lieutenant,) Kittoo, 
when travelling in search of coal in Orissa, came to the place, and, i^ftcr great 
tj’oublc, secured an eyc-cojiy, and from it IVinsep prepared his reading 
and translation. Speaking of the cye-co]>y ]\rr. Prinsep said, “Nothing 
short of au impression (and from the nature of tho rock, an iiii])ression was 
impossible,) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kittoc’s twice compared fac¬ 
simile,” and the praise was well deserved. After a careLil comparison of his 
copy with the cast, Dr. Alitra had found very little in it to take exception 
to, except in places where the faintness of tho engraving or tho defective 
form of the letters had left room for alternative readings. The record had, 
since Lieutenant ICittoe’s time, suffered extensive injury, and many letters, 
‘at times eight or ten in ouc place, which, judging from his facsimile, had 
been then i^erfectly clear, were no longer legible. 

■\Vhcn Dr. Mitra was at Udayagiri he caused a cast to be taken in 
plaster of Paris, but by a stupid blunder his assistants forgot to numhov the 
different pieces, and so it proved utterly useless. Mr. Locke’s cast had 
Ikjcii firsli taken in clay, and from that reversed facsimile casts wore made 
ill plaster of Paris. The sections were so taken as to have the last letter 
of the fir.st section repeated iii the one next t^ it, aivl the last lino of 
each section was repeated on the section below it, so that even without num¬ 
bers the sections could not be misplaced. And altogether the work was so 
done as to be in every way creditable to Mr. Locke’s care, diligence, and tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the requirements of the antiquarian. . . 
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Mr. Prmsep^s translation had been prepared under many disadvantages, 
and, in concluding what he called his hurried and imperfect notice,*’ Prin- 
sep deemed it necessary to apologize, for “ offering it to the Society in so ini- 
mature a shape.” With the cast before him the speaker therefore thought 
it advisable to go over the work, and prepare an independent translation, 
which resulted in many changes and emendations which have materially 
altered the sense, and given quite a diff#ent turn to several salient points 
of the record, particularly in tlie first six lines which were in a bettor state 
of preservation than the subsequent ones. 

The author of the record was one Aira, a usurper, who overthrew the 
dominion of an ancient king of Kalinga and, himself becoming the sovereign, 
repaired the city walls, built Chaityas, caused a tank to be excavated, enter¬ 
tained the people with feasting and music, allied himself with the king of 
a neighbouring hill by marrying bis daughter, won over the clergy by rich 
presents, and had some caves excavated for their use. The most important 
fact inentionod in the record was the overthrow, by this usurper, of king 
Nanda of Magadha, and this carried him back to the middle of .the fourth 
century before Clirist, It was not distinctly stated which of the nine Nandas 
he overcame in battle ; but assuming the potentate meant to be the last of tho 
lijic, the time would 1)0 a few years before the invasion of India by Alexan¬ 
der the Great in 327 11. 0., and make the record the oldest yet found in 
India. J)r. Mitra was of opinion that the caves referred to by Aira were 
tlic Queen’s Palace and its siuTouuding caves, and tlic reasons on W'hicli ho 
based this conclusion he had, ho said, given at length in the forthcoming 
volume of his Antiquities of Orissa. 

There were three monogj'ams on the record. The first of these was 
very like the Tautric symbol called Karmacliakra or the tortoise sym¬ 
bol.” Tho second looked like a lamp post, but Dr. Mitra took it for the 
” bo tree”'with a railing round its base. The third wu.s partly like Sions^ 
tika and partly tho JS^anddatrta, the emblem of tlio twenty-third Jain, Ara. 
It was avowedly a Jain emblem ; but tho Duddliists looked upon it with 
great veneration, and many of their ancient princes adopted it for the 
legend of tlicir seals, and impressed it on tbeir coins. In tho Tantras of the 
Iliudus it was .highly extolled for its mystic virtues. Nor was it confineif 
to India alone, for in its simple form it occurred, according to Kiug’s Gnos¬ 
tics, on the oldes*- Greek coins, on Etruscan vases, on the Newfon stone, 
Aberdeen, on Celtic monuments, and in ecclesiastical sculptures,* styled there 
llic Tetragrammatou. Similarly, the Ibis worshippers of Egypt marked 
with it the sacred vases of their goddess before using them at their rites. 
It occurred further among the Gnostics; and the Frec-Masous had adopted 
it as one of their mystic symbols. It was the same with the mark recom¬ 
mended to be placed on the forehead of the elect, in Ezekiel, and on the 
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worshi])()crs of the Persian Mitra. It was likewise a mark placed among 
the Greeks on the culprits reprieved from death, and affixed on the roll-call 
of Homan legions against the names of the living. It was tlie same with 
the Grammadera, first seen in Greek and Italian pottery (B. C. 700 to 500). 
In Schlicmann’s Troy there were several drawings which showed the symbol 
to have been common enough among the Trojans. It had been also met with 
on ScandinavLan gold ornaments^f the Bronze period. A modification of 
it was the distinctive badge of Xaca Japonicus, and the crux ansata 
and the sutrum were allied to it. Persons were not wanting who fancied the 
Eurojxjan coronation orb to be closely related to this mystic cross. I)r. 
Inraan took it to be a Pliallic symbol, and Max Muller thought it to be tlio 
monogram of man. That it was intimately connected with the pre-Chris¬ 
tian cross, none who had studied the history of ancient symbols would for 
a moment deny. 

The following is a copy of his revised translation. 

liine 1. Salutation to those who have overcome all human passions 
i. €., Arhats ; salutation to all who have attained perfection. 

By Aira, the great king, who has a mighty elejihant for his vehicle, 
who has lavished his wealth in erecting Chaityas, who is distinguished by 
the attributes of S'akya, who is renowned for having looted the earth to 
its outermost limits, w'ho is tlio sovereign of Kalinga, has this hill been 
excavated. 

Line 2. Having devoted fifteen years to juvenile pastimes, and nine 
years to the acquisition of (different) forms of writing, arithmetic, civil 
polity and laws, he, (Aira) wishing.to be a king, with a giant’s vigour and 
an endless army, becoming victorious in the third 

Line 3. Battle in the capital of the lioyal dynasty of Kalinga, 
receives royal unction. 

Devoted to the duty of kings he causes the gates, walls and houses 
(of the city ? or of the palace ?) which had been destroyed by the rain 
nnd wind, to be repaired. 

In the city of Kalinga, a lake (Avith water) refreshing as‘the moon¬ 
beam and a ghat and many roads for all kinds of equipages, he causes to bo 

Lino 4. Consecrated. Ho causes the gratification of hundreds of 
thousands of his subjects whoso heads are bent down in salutation. 

In 'the second year (of his reign), reflecting on hk interest, he causes 
to be placed on the west side (strong detachments of) horses, elephants 
men, war-chariots, and pike-bearers. * •• 

For (the gratification of) ^those who came from Kafisa forest to be¬ 
hold (the rejoicings) as also for that of the inhabitants of the town of 
Tdnasiko, on the following year, 

Line 5. He causes to be celebrated an entortainmeut with the music 
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of dampana, tabhata and other musical instruments by persons proficient 
in the science of music, and a dramatic performance by dancing girls. 

Next, in th(^ fourth year, in the house of the learned (he calls to¬ 
gether ?) the Arhats who had been established by the king of the city of 
Eastern Kalinga. Impelled by devotion to acts of religion the forsaken 

umbrellas-a hundred • 

Line 6. Urns full of jewels, which' inimical kings had given up to 
him, he causes to be offered (to the gods ?). 

Now in the fifth year, king Nanda liaving been by him expelled from 

home, went away on a swift horse to the city of Punadi- 

Line 7. Ho munificently distributes in charity many hundred thou¬ 
sand (panas)-^a hundred-town, territory—governs well. In the 

eighth year-his mind-hill- 

Lino 8. (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction he ordains tho 
pain of the cavern (imprisons in one o£ the caves ?) and causes the murderer 

to labour by a generous requital. Seated on tho hill,-lavishes bland 

specelies and (receives ?) obeisance- 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, elephants, buffaloes and all requisites for 

the furniture of the house-to induce the practice of rejecting improper 

persons, he further bestows (or aiipoints) attendants of the baiman caste 
(Brahmana ?)- 

Lino 10. Tho highly renowned king causes to be made tho i)alaco 
of fifteen victories- 

Lino 11. Finding no glory in tho capital which had been the seat 
of tho ancient kings, a city abounding in envy and hypocrisy, and reflect¬ 
ing, in the thulieenth year-the fall of heavenly forms—twelve. 

Lino 12. For tho profuse i)rorit of crowded congregations he cstab- 

liglied-Magadha kings,-well governed-since Nanda Kaja’s- 

Line 13. Ho distributed much gold at Benares,-he gives in chari¬ 
ty innumerable and most ju’ceious jewels- 

Lino 14. In the thirteenth year-married the daughter of the sc^ 

called conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja,)-impelled by virtue of 

Arhats- 

Line 15. By him on a hundred sides-before perfected being, and 

crowds of people—-wealth-- 

Lino 16. He* causes to be constructed subterranean chamCers, caves 

containing a Chaitya temple and pillars-for congregations—king of 

Ayama-kings of Surasena-caves. 

Lino 17. For whom tho happy hcmtics continually prays, having 

a lakh of equipages-the fearless sovereign of many hills by the suu- 

cherished the great conqueror of the ocean shore— 
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The following papers were read:— 

1. Qrt the Metdd Rat, toith a note on'Golunda Ellioti.— By W. T, 

Bi-AXFonD, F. Ji. S. 

(Abstract.) 

The genns QplunJn of Gray was originally proposed for two sjxKjios j 
O. Rllhtij already described in the Journal last year and G. meltada^ (the 
specific name being evidently a misreading or niisiniut for mettada^ the 
stibject of the present notice. This mt is very rare in collections, but Mr. 
Fairbank of Ahmednagar has, after a considerable amount of trouble, suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining several specimens, and an examination of these shew 
that the animal has none of tlie cranial or dental peculiarities of Oolunda 
Rllioti^ and that there is.no reason for removing the metad from the genus 
Mas, A dcscrii)tion and ligure.s of the head, skull, teeth, &c., are given. 
Some measurements of fresh specimens of G, Rllioti are added, together 
with the s^monyuiy of both species. 

The paper wdll be printed in the Journal, Part 11. 

2. Description of new Species of Asiatic Shrews in the Indian Museum .— 

By J)R. J. Axul!:KSO^^ 

This p^pev will he 2 )rinted in the Journal, Part II. 

3. Hotcs on certain Mammals occurriny in the Basin of the Mdhanadi .— 

By V. Pall, M. A., F. G. S. 

The following brief notes refer only to those s 2 )ccies wdiose occurrence 
in the above named area has not been previously recorded, or regarding 
W'liieh any unpublished facts in reference to distribution have come under 
my notice. 

It would not subserve any useful purpose at present to attom 2 jt to give 
a general list of the Mammal fauna, as the larger animals of wide range are 
w'cll known to inhabit this 2 >art of the country and the Micro-Mammalia 
l^iivc only been partially collected. 

XupATA Elliottt, Watcrbouse. » 

In the Proceedings for A 2 )ril 1874 1 recorded having met with the 
iladras Tree-Shrew in the Satpiira hills and also that it had been received 
from Monghyp. Since that time it has been recorded from Matlieran by 
Major Hayes Lloyd and it is mentioned by Hr. Gunther as havhig been ob¬ 
tained by Ca 2 )t. Peavan in Manbhum. 

In 1876 I met with it several times in Sambaljiur, not iinfrcqucntly it 
passed me during boats for large game, and on one occasion 1 2 )ickod up a 
dead specimen which I found early one morning lying at the loot of a tree. 
Save for a small quantity of blood about the mouth, this specimen shewed 
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no extefnal sign of injury. On several occasions during the past season 
(1876-7) I have met with these small animals. They seemed to he most 
abundant in a large Sal forest on the northern boundary of Jaipuf (Vizaga- 
patam District). In Ivarial (Kaipur District) as in Sambaliiur, I found ono 
dead early one morning last April. It had several wounds on its body which 
were, I think, most probably, the result of an encounter with an owl or 
other raptor. The testes were largely developed—possibly it may have been 
killed by another male. The measurements of this specimen wero 
S Length of body 6‘"5; tail 7’"5 = 14". 

Felts Jubata, Schro. 

The sole evidence that I have of the occurrence of the hunting leopard 
is the fact that I saw a skin of one w'hich was brought to the Si^balpur 
treasury for the Ooverninent reward. Ilnforiunately at the time I saw it 
it w.'is not possible to trace the history of this skin, but it was in so good a 
condition that it did not seem pi’obablc to me that it had been brought by 
a native traveller from a long distance. 

1 may add thatson one occasion in Kairakhol I got a brief glance at a 
leopard in the jungle whicli, from it.s light colour and erect carriage, I 
thought might possibly belong to this species. 

Quite recently I have received inrorniation from Mr. F. C. Berry, 
0. S., of a iiiclanoid .specimen of F. pardus ( Mclus, Perron), having been 
shot in Sambalpur. 

Ptebomys Oral, Tickcll, P. Belaurista^ Pallas apud Jerdon. 

Although the brown Flying Squuu’el i.s known to oceiu* in the forests 
of Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces 1 have, on account of its noc¬ 
turnal habits, only once actually seen it. The occasion was one evening 
last April when after snnset I saw wliat I took to be the ordinary large red 
Bcpiirrel laboj'iously clambering up to the topmost branches of a large tree. 
Calling for my gun it was put into my hands just as tlic true nature of tl\p 
animal wrs declared by its soaring oil' towards some bushes. On my shoot¬ 
ing it the ]>coplo expressed much a.stoiiihhment and the Baja of Karial, near 
whose house I shot it, declared he had never heard of such a * bird* before. • 

Karial adjoins Bastar where this sjiecies was observed by Dr. Jerdon. 
Mr. Blanl’ord, I Ix^licve, obtained it near the Godavari and recently I have 
heard of its having been sliot on Parisnath Hill. 

The colours of the Karial specimen when quite fresh were as follows :— 
I give them as there appears to be some difforcuco of opinion as to the true 
coloration. 

d Above. Tlie hairs black, tipped with grey giving a general hoary 
appearance. Feet and prolonged toe which supports the parachute—black. 
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Tail smoky-black. Beneath. Grcyish-whitc passing into smoky-grey on tho 
checks extremities and edges of the parachute. This specimen docs not 
shew the'rufous patch noted by Dr. Jordon as characteristic of the male. 

Unfortunately the specimen was not measured in Iho flesh. After 
stuffing and partial drying its dimensions (unstretched) were— 

Length 15*^ + tail 15" = 30"^ ’ • 

Extent between fore feet tojend of claws 16*"6 
» » hind ,, ,, „ 17. 

Width of parachute across centre of body 1^*^ 

Sciunus Masimus, Schre. 

This squirrel probably occurs sparingly tiiroughout the area, but in 
some xdnees is particularly abundant, as in Athgar near Cuttack where it is 
to be found in certain ancient Mango groves on the banks of the Mahanadi. 
I have shot it in Rairakhol and in Daspalla on tho south of the Malianadi. 
At Baparhandi in Jaipur I heard of a largo colony but did not visit tho 
locality. Dr. Jerdon foiind it to be abundant in Bastar. 

EiiTSPnAS TNDTCxrs, Cuv. 

The elephant within our area, so far as I know, docs not occur south 
of the Mahanadi. Possibly there may be some in tho Khond Malias of tho 
Orissa states but I have never heard of them and I received pos'itive infor¬ 
mation that there were none in Kalahandi. Far to the south indeed, in 
Bastar, a party of live have for many years been wandering about, but it is 
stated that these, or at least a pair of them, originally e8cai)cd, and the last 
of the herd, a remarkably fine male, which has this year been eaj)turcd by 
the Bastar llaja is claimed by the Jaipur Chief as having formerly belong¬ 
ed to him and is at the present moment the subject of a very coinidicated 
dispute. North of the Mahanadi, cleiffiants occur in Hindol, Dhenkandjp 
Keonjluar and Mohurbhanj. Outside our limits they are found in the long 
range of hills which sciKiratcs Manbhum from Singhbhiim, 

* In the extreme west of Chota Nagpui’ in Korea and towards Matin and 
U])rora there are colonics also. In all the above localities tlio Kcdda 
Pi)erations of the last ten years have mucli diminislied tlio numbers—in 
some cases I believe no individuals of the herds have escaped.* 

* IlniNOCEttos soNDAicirs, S. Mull. * 

According to Dr. Jerdon “ a very few individuals (of this sjx^cies) arc 
stated to occur in t!ie forest tract along tho Mahahadi ri^tr, and extending 
northwards to Miduapore.” 

* In the Procpodings for May 1808 I have given a list of the trees upon tho Icttvea 
of which the clcplumts of these jungles chiefly subsist* 
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So far as I have been able to ascertain there is no authentic case of a 
Rhinoceros ever having boon observed in the forest region bordering tho 
Mdhanadi. It has occurred to me as possible that the rumournnay have 
got abroad from the fact of there having formerly been tame specimens in 
the possession of some of the Rajas. 

At Burpali in ,the Dakin>tir of Sambalpur the Raja told mo that on 
tho occasion of a marriage between a daughter of one of his ancestors and 
the Bamra Raja^ the bride's dowry had been a Rhinoceros, which before 
that had fyjpme years been kept at Barpali. 

In Fat^ (Sambalpur) 1 met with an old Cabuli who had retired from 
his former business as a trader. Ho told me that one of his speculations 
was a Rhinoceros which he purchased in Calcutta and marched down offer¬ 
ing it for sale to various Rajas en route till he reached Jaipur, whore ho dis¬ 
posed of it for ]ls. 11,000 which sum, however, he said, he never received. 

It is iHjrhaps unnecessary to state that it is unadvisable to believe all 
that one hears from tlic people at the head quarters of these states though 
the lower classes of tlie i>opulation may be truthful enough. But I shall 
mention ono example of an untruthful statement. A friend of mine shewed 
me a live specimen of a Cockatoo which he had received from one of these 
Rajas who assured liim it had been caught in his own district. My friend, 
whose ornithological knowledge was limited, was oxp(;cting a further supjdy 
of the birds which tho Raja promised to have captured for him during tho 
rains when, according to tlieir annual custom, they visited his jungles. 

In conclusion 1 do not know of any cover or grazing groumls in tho 
vicinity of the Mahanadi between Cuttack and Sambalpur suitable for a 
Rhinoceros. The bod of the river is either rocky or sandy, and marshy 
jheels occur but seldom in its neighbourhood and are then, in all cases, of 
small extent. 

Axis ponoixrs, Linn. 

During the present year, in tho Jaipur District, I saw a single speci¬ 
men of the Hog-deer. I had a good view of it as, owing to its horns,* 
being in velvet, it had come out to tho edge of tlic jungle to feed in the 
day time. Tho siKicies must, I think, be rare as 1 undei*stood from Capt., 
Blailand, the Aasistant Agent, that ho had never either seen op heard of it. 
A largo collection of horns brought in by tho natives did not inc^pdG any 
of this species. In Chota Nagpur I do not know of its occurrence. 

Antilopk CERViCAi'BA, Pallas. 

The Antilope is very sparingly distributed throughout this area. At 
Barwa in Palamow near the sources of tho Sunk and Koel rivers there is 
a large honl and further west, in Sirguja, outside the present limits, I have 
met with several distinct colojiies. But to the south of the Mahamuli 1 
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only know of three localities wliere they exist at present. One is on the 
borders of Kalahandi and Q an jam where 1 have heal'd that they are some- 
Avhat abftndant. The second locality is near Dulapur on the Ong river in 
the Dakin-tir of Sambalpur where there is a very small herd. The third 
locality is 150 miles further south near Omerkote on the Jaipur plateau 
where also the ho^d is hut a small one. According to Colonel TickcU there 
were a few foi-merly in the oj>en jiarts of Syighbhttm. These have now, I 
hclicve, been wholly exterminated. 

Oazella Bcnnettii does not occur so, far as I know, in this area, hut 1 
have seen it in the extreme west of Sirgiija, whence probably it extends 
steadily to the Satpuras where it is not uncommon. 

Mr. W. T. liLAKroHD said, that he had heard the same explanation 
as that furnished by Mr, Ball for the asserted occurrence of rhinoceros wild 
in the Muhanadi country, and lie agreed with Mr. Ball in believing that 
no wild rhinoceros had been found in that pint of India in recent times. 
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Berlin. Die K. Prcussische Akadcmic der Wisscnschaften, Monatsbcricht, 

—Bcccmbre, 1870, und Januar—Februar, 1877. • 

l)*.‘cbr. 1876. Wcher. —Uber ein Bynonymisclics Sunakrit Gloasiir aus dem Naoh- 
g lass dc8 Bemetrios Galanos. Fr'uUch. —Uber Himmolswarme, Temporatui-o dca 

Weltraums und mittlore Tcmpcratiu- der Atmosphiirc. FeUrs .—'Ubcrsiclit do 
wahrond der von 1874 hie 1876 auagefuhi'ten llciso S. M. S. Gazelle gosominol- 
ten Fisohe. 

Janmir. 1877. Zur Phyaiologio des Seliona und der Faxbcncmpfindung, 

Februor. Feters. —Uber Ithiuvcci’os inermisy liCsson. 

Birmingiium. Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 1, 
January 1877, and a General Index to Proceedings for 184!7—1873. 
Bombay. The Vedarthayatna, or an attempt to interpret the Vedas,—Vol. 
1, Nos. 12 and 13. 

Christiania. Nyt Magaziu for Naturvidenskaherne,—Vol. 21, Pts. 1—4, 
and Vol. 22, Rs. 1—3. 

—. Forhaudlinger i Videnskabs-Selskahet i Christiania, 1874i-75. 
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Cbristiania. Quellen zur Geschiehte des Taufsymbols und der Olaubensregel, 
No. Ill, 1875. 

-. Bcretning om Bodsfjenglets ‘Virkoml)ed, 1874*75. 

■ -. Den Norekc Turistforenings Arbog for 1874-75. 

London. The Atlienieum,—Nos. 2586 to 2589, 1877. 

-. Nature,—Vol. IG, Nos. 394 to 397, 1877. 

-. Institution of'Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 47, 

1876-77, Pt. 1. • 

I. /. Mann. —Tho testing of Portland Comont. 

——. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. 37, Nos. 

4 and 5, 1877. 

No. 5. Trof. Netccomb .—On observations of Contacts of tho Limb of Venus or 
Morcury with that of tho Sun. Mr. Jlind ,—On two Ancient Occultations of 
Planets by tho Moon, observed by the Cliineso. 

■ ■ . The Royal Institute of Great Britain,—Proceedings, Vol. 7, Pts. 

5 and G, Nos. G2 and G3, and Vol. 8,* Pts. 1 and 2, Nos. Gl, G5. 

No. 62. Tyndall .—On Acoustic Kovorsibility. J. Dtiwar .—On tho Phy¬ 

siological Action of Light. 

No. 64. I'mf. Tyndall .—On tho Optical condition of tho Atmosphere, in its 
bearings on l*utiofaction and Infection. Huxley .—On tho Bolder Ter¬ 

ritory between th<! Aniiual and the Vi’gotablo kingdoms. W. H. Preece *—On 
the Applications of Electricity to tho Protection of Life on Ibiilwuys. 

No. 65. Prof. PvH'ar .—Tho Physicdogical Action of lught. 

—-. The Royal Gcograplncal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 21, Nos, 

2 and 3, 1877. 

No. 2. Miehcll .—Tho Russian Expedition to tho Alai and Pamir in 1876. 

No. 3. Clarke .—Report on tho Congress of Orientalists (3id Session) at St, 
Potersburg. Ktuniann. —I'lio Tehoukot Expedition in 1S68. Clarke. —Ab¬ 
stract of M. N. Tt'harikoff’s Account of a voyage to Uzbegi.stan in 1671-72. 

__. Tlie Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 25, Noa. 177 and 178. 

* No. 177. O. J. Ronuum .—Purthor Observations on tho Locomolivo system of 
Medusa). B. T. Loicne .—On some Phenomena connected with Vision. G. F. 
Powdeswrll ,—Note on the changes of the fixed Corpuscles of the Cornea in tho 
proce.ss of Inflammation. J, Tyndall ,—Preliminary Note on tJio Bovclopmoni 
ofX)rgiumni8 in Orgjinic Infusions. 

No. 178. J. A. Broun .—On tho Moan Directions and Distributions of tho linos 
of equal Barometric Pressure, and their relations to the mean direction and 
Force of tho Wind over tho British Islos, &c. C» Chambera .—Tho Meteorology 
of tho Bombay Ihresidcncy. R. H. M. Bosanquet ,—On tho Uindu J^ivision of 
tho Octavo, with some additions to tho Theory of tho Higher Orders. B. Fran~ 
kland .—On the Transport of Solid and Liquid Paiticlos in Sower Gases. 
W. 8pottia\poode .—On Stratified Discharges. III. On a Rapid Contact-breaker, 
and the Phenomena of the Flow. 

-. ITio Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol, 40, Pt. 1, March 1877. 

-. The Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Pt. 4, Novem¬ 
ber and December 1870. 
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Dr. 0. Fimrh. —Letter from, containing remarks on the supposed existence of the 
AVild Camel in Central Asia. Frof. Newton. —Note upon Canon Tristram’s 
r^fjcnt discovery of tho Roebuck {Cerm eapreolm) in rolestine. Limt.-Col. 
livddoine. —Description of tho now Species of Indian Snako of the genus 
FhifypUrtrnrm^ from tho Wjmaad. 0» E. Dobson. —A l^fonograph of the 
Group Molosai. Dr. A. Gunther. —Report on some of tho Additions to tho 
Collection of Mammalia in the Ilritisli Museum. "Mr. *Sclater. —Exhibition of, 
and remarks upon, tho skin of a young Rhinoceros L'om tho Sundorbunds. 
JUr. A. Anfferson. —Exhibition of a col^d drawing of Emys UamiUonU. 
A. G. Duller. —l)esorii>tions of new Species of Lopidoptera from Now Guinea, 
with a notice of a new Gcmis. A. Anderson. —Corrections of and additions to 
tlio “ Ihiptorial Bii-da of North-AVestem Tndia.” Pt. III. F. Day. —On tho 
Fishes of A’aikand. Dr. A. Gunthir. —Description of a miw Species of Lizard 
frgm Asia Jfinor. JF. Ferguson. —Description of u new Snake of the genus 
Aspidura from Ceylpn. 

Moscow. liU Society Impomlc dcs Naturalistes,—Bulletin, No. 3,1870. 

Dm'on de (Jhaudoir. —E'tude monographitpie dos Musoreidcs dos Tetragonadcrides 
ct du genre Neinatotarsus. Dr. G. Karnatz. —Revision dor Procerus Arten. 
Palermo. Socicta degU Spettroseopisti Italiaiii,—Memorie, Dispeusa 5, 
Maggio, 1877. 

F. Tucchini. —Statistica dellc cruzioni solari osservate a palermo ncl 1870.—Con- 
frunto degli attuali fenomeni sohiri con quclli cho si ossorvarono null *oj)ocft 
del maxiiitum dclle m.acchie, uofci di P. Tacjohini con lettcni del Prof. Sccchi. 
—Observazioni dello protuberance e dclle miicchie solaii futte alia Spccola 
del Collcgio Romano ncl Murzo 1877* 

Paris. Journal Asiatiqne,—Tomo 8, St'ric 7“®, No. 4, Torao 9, No. 1. 

No. 4. M. E. Senart .—Note sur quolques tormes buddhiques. M, C. dc 
E'tudea Avestiquos.—Note sm* le sens des mots Avesta-Xend. 

-. La Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletin, Tomo 11, Fas. 

4, 1870. 

Rome. La Rcale Accademia dei Lincei,—Atti, Vol. 1, Fas. 5,1877. 

Dal Sie: Della materia grassa somministrata dalla Vateria IndieaoBc^^ 
Pliney. 

Vienna. Die Anthropologische Gesellscliaft, Mittheilungen,—Band 0, 
Nos. 0 to 10. 

-. Die K. K. Gcologische Rciclisanstalt, Verliandlun^en,—^Nos. 

14 to 17 

-. Ditto do, Jalu’buch,—Band 20, No. 4. 

-. Jabrcsbericht des Wissensebaftlicbcn Club,— 1870-77. 

^OOKS AND I^AJftPHLETS 

presented hy the Authors^ ‘ ^ 

Minn, J. Db. Religious and Moral Sentiments metrically rendered from 
Sanskrit Writers. 8vo., Loudon, 1870. 
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Miscellaneous ^Presentations. 

Mainwabing, G. B. Cor.ONEL. A Grammar of the R(Sng (LcjxjIjji) Lan¬ 
guage, as it exists in the Borjcling and Sikini Hills. 4to., Calcutta, 
1876. 

The Yajurveda Sanliita, No. 26. 

Home Dept., Gbyr. or India. 

Report on the Administrjftion of the Madras Presidency for 1875-70. 
Royal 8vo., Madras, 1877. 

The Gott. of Madras. 

A Copy of Inscriptions found in a large cave at Naiiagliat. By Mr. J. 
Buigess. 

The Gott. of Bombay. 

Metcalfe, C. P. Annual RcjTort on tlic Police Atlministration of the Town 
of Calcutta and its Suburbs for tlic year 1870. Folio, Calcutta, 1877. 
The Records of the Geological Survey Of India. Vol. 10, P. 2. 1877. 

Govt, of BENaAL. 

Report on the Police Administration of the Central Provinces for 1S70. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
The Mahabharat, No. 7, edited by Pratab Cliundur Roy. 

’ The Editor. 

The Statistical Reporter, January to April, 1877. 

JI. K. W. Arnold, Esq. 

Annual Report of the School of Mines, Ballarat for 1S75-76. 

The Reoistrar. 

Report of the British Indian Association for 1876. 

The Secretary. 

Chart of False Point Anchorage, surveyed by navigating Lic*nt. G. 
C. Hammond, R. N., assisted by navigating Sub-Lieut. E. W, Petley, R. N., 
1875-76. 

Chart of False Point to Mutlah River, shoiving the approaches to 
the Sandheads from the latest Govt. Surveys. Compiled by R. C. Car^ 
rington, Supdt. Drawing Branch, Marine Survey Department. 

Chart of Karachi to Vingorlu, compiled from the Surveys of Com-^ 
mandei*BR. Ethersey, A. Grieve, W. B. Sell)y and C. G. Constable; Lieu¬ 
tenants A. D. Taylor, C. Y. Ward, R. W. Whish, A. W. Stiffe and R. 
Williams, L N., 1S35 to 1862 under the direction of Commander Dundas 
Taylor, Supdt. Marino Surveys, by R. C, Carrington, Supdt. Drawing 
branch. •* 

Chart of Goa and Marmagao Roadsteads, principally from an exami¬ 
nation by Commander A. Dundas Taylor, Supdt. Marine Surveys, witli 
additions from the Surveys of Lieut. J. Garling, Capt. D. Invcrarity, 
and Commander C. W. Montriou,. I. N., compiled by R. C. Carrington, 

. Supdt. Drawing Branch. 
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Chart of Vingorla to Cape Comorin, compiled from the latest Govt. 
Surveys, by li. C. Carrington, Supdt. Drawing Dranch. 

Curves of Equal Magnetic Variation for 1877, compiled from the 
hitest official information by li. C. Can’ington, Supdt. Drawing Branch. 
CuMMAjrfDEn A. Dunj)As Tatloh, Supdt. Mamne Subvey of IndtAi 
SiEBKE, H. Enu'neralio Iiisectorum Norvegicoruni. Catalogum Coleopte- 
rorum Coni incus. Fas. 2. Catalogum Jjepidol)terorum Continentem. 
Fas. 3, 8vo., Christiania, 1875-7G. 

Ai*t of the present time, Painting and Sculpture. 8vo., Pamphlet, Chris- 
tiajiia, 1876. 

GrrociSBQ, C. M. et H. Monw. E'tudcs sur les mouvements de Tatmos- 
phere, Pt. 1. 4to., Christiania, 1876. 

Seve, C. de. 'VVindroseii dcs sikUichon Norwogens. 4toi, Christiania, 
1870. 

]jiJ\, E. Dc vigtigsto Udtryk for pogveberne Ilerre og Fyrstc i de semi- 
tiske Sprog. 8vo., Christiania, 1876. 

Blom, Hans. Jlussisk Sprogk’rc til Praktish Bchov. 8vo., Christiania, 
JS70. 

Bnocir, O. J. De. Le Koyaumc dc Xorvegc et lo peuple Norv6gien, sos 
rapports .«5ociaux, liygieiic, nioycm^ crcxistcnco, sauvetage, moyeus de 
communication et economic. 8vo., Christiania, 1876. 

Boeck, Axel. Dc Skandiiiaviske og Arktiskc Amphipodor. Pt. 2, 4to., 
Christiania, 1876. 

Norwegian Sjiecial Catalogue for the International Exhibition at Phila- 
delplna, 18/6. 8vo., Christiania, 1876. 

Daul, J. C. C. Dcnkmale ciner Selir ausgebildcten Ilolzbaukunst aus den 
friihesten Jahrhunderten in den iimorn Landscbaftcu Norwegens. Heft 
Ito 3. 

Saes, G. 0. On some remarkable forms of Animal life from the great 
deeps off the Norwegian coast, llcscarches on the structure and affinity 
. of the Genus Brisinytty based on the study of a new species, Brisinga 
coTomla, 4to., Christiania, 1875. 

Saks, G. 0. On the practical application of autography in Zoology, and 
on a new autographic method. Pamphlet. 

CoLAETT, M. B. Norvoge, Carte Zoo-Geographique, contenant une liste 
complete dc tous Ics animaux Vertubres de Norvege^- 4 Maps, Chris¬ 
tiania, 1875. 

Bebuus, C. W. Folkomiengdckart over Norge. . 3 Ma^s. 

Tub Koyal Univeesity of Nobwat. 
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^Periodicals jpURCHASEo. 

Berlin. Journal fur die reine und angowandtc Matliematik,—Band 82, 
Heft 3 and 4,1877. 

Calcutta. The Indian Annals of Medical Science,—Vol. 19, No. 37, 
January 1877. 

—-. The Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. 12, No. 6,1,877. 

Edinburgh. The Edinburgh Review,—No. 298, 1877. 

Gottingen. Qottingische Gclchrte Anzeigen,—Stiicke 19—21. 

-. Ditto, ditto, Nachrichten, No. 11. 

Leipzic. Annalcn der Physik und Chemie,—Band 1(50, No. 3, 1877. 

Th. Fetrwcheffiky .—Uber normalos llilagnotisircn. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 2(53, 2(>4, 2G0, 1877. 

--. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. 19, Nos. Ill 

and 112, 1877. 

No. 111. H, J, Carter .—On Iho Locality of Carpenieria ialaniforMiSy ■wHUDq- 
scription of a new Species and other I’crarainifera found in and abotit Tuhijmra 
muiea, J. Wood-Mason .—Descriptions of two now Genera and Species of In¬ 
dian Kantida. E. A. Smith .—DcsciaptionB of now Species of (Jouithe and 
Terehrida. /. G. Jejreya .—New and pc.'ouliar Mollusca of tho TateUuhe and 
other Families of Oastnipoda procui-od in Iho “ Valorous” Expedition. A, 
Humbert. —Dcsci’iption of Nipharyus puteauns, var. Foretii. J. Bitllar. —ITor- 
muphroditism simung Uic Ptiraailic Isopodii. Ilcply to Mr. Mosoloy’s Dcniiivks 
on tho Gonerutivo Organs of tho Parasitic Isopoda. J. Wood-Mason .—Noto 
on the Femoml Brushes of tho Mantidte. On tho Development of tlm Anton- 
nio in tho Pcclinieom Mantidie. M. Megnin .—On tho Power po.‘is<*8Bfid by 
certain Mites, with or without Mouths of living without Food through entire 
phases of their existence or oven during their whole lives. F. IHnfmn .— 
Noto on tho Phenomena of Digestion and on the Strucluro of tho Digchtivo 
Apparatus in the FhalangUUi. Tho GouraTtii and its Nest. Zoology of tho 
“ Challenger” Expedition. Kate of Growth of Corals. 

No. 112. J. A. Harvie Jiroii'H .—On iho Distribution of Birds in North Bu.ssia, 

I, On tho distribution of Birds on the lower Pelehora in nu 2 th-ea.sl Jtussia. 

E, A. Smith .—Description of a now Fomi of Ophiaridoi from Now Zealand. 

J. Wood-Mason .—Thu Vales Ashmofianns ofWh-stwood, tho typo of a iiuy 
G« 32 US of MantuUe, H. A^ Mostleg .—Hermaphroditism in the Parisilie Isopo- 

• da. Further remarks on Mr. Bullar's papera on the ttbo\e subject. A. O. 
Sutler .—Descriptions of thive lloniopterous Insects in *(110 Collection of tlu^ 
British Museum. J. G. Jeffreys .—New and peculiar Mollusca of the 
dto tmd other families of Gastropoda, as well as of the Ptcropodji, procured in 
the “ Valorous” Expedition. X>r. O. C. Wallich .—Observations on tho Coeeo- 
sphere, M. Eavny .—On AnyuHlula intcstinalis^ a new Nomatoid Woiin found by 
Dr. Nonnand in subjects attacked by Diarriura of Cochin China. 0. Gahb and 

F. ^urquier* — QnFilurialaxmatica. M.lI.Fol. — On tho Intimate Phenomena 
of Fecundation. R. E. C. Stearns. —On tho Vihility of certain Land MoUusks. 

-. The Cheiiiicnl News,—Vol. 35, Nos. 913 and 915, 1877. 

-. The Ibis,—4th Series, Vol. 1, No. 1,1877. 
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if. liotcdin' iSkar/w .—Contributions to tho Omothology of Bomoo. JH. Seebohm. 
—On tho rhijtloicopi or Willow Warblers, if. D. Shurpe .—A note on tho Gunus 
Orthotumm, 

I _ 

London. The Journal of Botany,—Nos. 171 and 172, 1877. 

No. 171. /. G. and S. Le M. Muove .—Doscriptivo Notes on a fow of Ilildo- 

hrandt’s East African pluiils. G, S. lioulger .—On tho Clasaification of Mono¬ 
cotyledons.., 

No. 172. ir. r. Hiern. —Third Notes on with Doscription of a now 

Spocics. 

-. Journal of the Society of Arts,—Vol. 25, Nos. 1277 to 1279 and 

1281, 1877. 

No. 1277. Wm. Taylor. —Thnumato-dondra, or the Wonders of Trees. 

No. 1278. Dr. A. Carpenler. —Tho Pinctieal lOxpcricnco of tho Pry system 
shenm by tho use of Moser’s Closets, in a small district fur two and a qiiartor 
years. G. E. Davi>e. —A New I’rocoss for tho production of Carbomito uiul 
Ciiu.stic Soda, without tho formation of any noxious waste and tho rocovory of 
the Sulphur. 

-. Tlie London, Edinburgh and Dublin Bhilosophical Magazine,— 

Vol. 3, Nos. 17 and IS, 1S77. 

E. Doafy .—On tho Magiietizuiion of Steel by Currents. P. Seaviside .—On tho 
speed of Signalling through Heterogeneous Tch-griipli Cireuits. 

-. The Mcssong(u* of Mathematics,—Nos. 09 and 70, 1877. 

No. 69. Prof. P. G. Tait .—Some Elemeutaiy Jh-operties of elosMjd plane cun'os. 
G. U. Duricin .—On (iinphieal Intoipolaticmaiid Tntcgnition. E. Purmr .—Uii 
an application of lillliptiu I'unctious to a Problem in tho Distribution of Heat in 
n lloctiingular Lamina. 

No. 70. Pro/. JT. jr. L. Tanner. —Cylinder.s, Cones, and Dovelopablo Surfaces. 
J. JF . L. OlaUhvr .—Transfonnations of some Definite integrals. 

-. The Numismatic Clironicle,—Pt. 1, N, S. No. 65, 1877. 

-. The Geological Society, Quarterly Journal,—Vol. 33, No. 129, 

1S77. 


-. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, N. S. No, GO, 

1877. 

}F. Archer. —liesume of Uccont Contributions to our Knowledge of “ Fi'cshwater 
Kbizopodu.” Pt. 4. Monotliularaia (Mononlooxatan) tobosa (continued). Fan 
Dencden. —llcsearches on tho Dieyemidec, Franz Doll. —A Contributujnlo tho 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Ibitina. F. Darivin.— On the ProMHplKof 
Protoplasmic Filaments from tho Glandular Hairs of the common Tca^j^^MPP^- 
saens aylveitris). 3^ *’ 

-. *Thc Quarterly Journal of Science,—No. 54, April, 1877. 

On. Undergi-ound Tempetuture, with a Discussion of tliu Observations made ut 
Sperenborg, near Berlin. 

-. Tlie Quarterly Heview,—No. 286, April; 1877/* 


The Militiuy Position of Uussia in CVuitral Asia. 

—. The Westminster Keview,—No. 102, April, 1877. 


New Haven. The American Journal of Science and Arts,—Vol. 13, Nos. 
73 to 75. 
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No. 73. E, IfOotniJ.—Conlrilutiona to Mcloorolog)*, l>oing results derived from 
an examination of the observations of the United States Signal ServicO; and 
from other sources. ^ 

No. 74. /. p. Jamei .—Principles of Compensation in Chronometers. Asa. 
Oray .—Notice of Darwin on the Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the 
Vegetable Kingdom. 

Paris. Annalea de €liimie et de Physique—5th Scric, Tome 11, Mai. 1877. 

M. J. M. 6^a>^am.-^Meinuiro sur la distribution du mugnetisme dans les elec- 
tro-aimants. M. J. L. Soret .—Spectroscope it oculairc fluorescent. 

-. Comptes Rendus,—Tome 84, Nos. 19—22, 1877. 

No. 20. M. J. Qu4rin. —Troisi^tno memoire sur roriginc et la nature de la 
fifevro typhoido. M. Tacchini ,—Sur Ics taches solaires. M. E. Guigmt .— 
Transformation diroctc du travail raecanique en eloi^tricate. M. Gagat ,—Sur 
la conjonctivitc granuleuso on E'gyptc; resume d’ une suite d* observations re¬ 
latives aux opthalmics du nord do 1* Afriquo. 

No. 21. i£. P. Bert .—Do I’cmploi du roxygene h. haute tension comme pre¬ 
cede d’ investigation physiologiquo dcs vonins (d di*M virus. M. Lamjlnj.— 
Nouvello m6thode spectroficopiquo. M. O. Hayem .—Deft caracterus anatumi- 
qucB du sang choz Ic nouveau-ne pendant los preuuers jours de la vie. 

-. Journal des Savants,—Mai, 1877. 

-. Revue dcs deux Mondes,—Tome 21, Livraisou 2 and 8, 1877. 

Liv. 2. M. Ctichvvnl'CUo'iyuy.'^'L' Asie (Vntrak* et Ic revoil de la question 
d’ Orient. 

■ ■ Revue Scienlifif|iic,—No.s. 48 to 40, 1S77. 

Congres International d’ Anihropologie ot d' Ar-hoologio piehisloriquc. Session 
do iiuda-Pestb. Seance d’ oiiverturo. L' Age do la jueiTO tuilleu. L’ Age du 
la pierre polio. 

JBoOKS j^URCHASED. 

Beddome, R. H., Lteut.-Colonel. Siiiqileincnt to the Ferns of Soutlioni 
India and British India, containing a revised list of all (In; ferns of India, 
Ceylon, Burniah, and the Malay IVninsida and 45 Plates of hitherto uii- 
figured species. Koyal 4to., Madra.s, 1870. 

Falt.on, S. W. Dji. a new Tlindustaui-Knglish Dictionary, Pt. VTII, 
Daniel. Science J^apers, chiefly Pharmacological and Botani- 
Bditcd with Memoir by Joseph I:ice, F. L. S. 8vo., London, 1870. 
E., Major. A Grammar of the Baloochce Language, as it is* 
spOKlll in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia) in the I’ersi-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Demy 8vo., London, 1877. • 

SciiLiEMANN, Henbt De. ‘Ti’oy and its Remains ; a narrative of Researches 
and Discoveries made on the silo of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. 
Edited by Philip Smith, B. A. 8vo., London, 1875. 

Wilson, H. H. The works of, Vol. 10, Pt. 2. The Vishnu Purana; a 
system of Hindu Mythology and Tradition,—Vol. V., 1^. 2, Index. 
Edited by Fitz-Edward Hall. 8vo,, London, 1877. 
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Wood, J. T. Discoveries at JCphesus, including the Site and Remains of 
the great Temple of Diana. 4to., London, 1877, 

Wktoiiti Daniel, Du. History of Nepal, translated from the Parbatiya 
by Munshi Shew Shunkcr Sing and Pandit Shri Ounauand : with an in¬ 
troductory sketch of the country and jicoj)!© of Nepal. Royal 8vo., 
Cambridge, 1877. • , 

WuE8TENJ*’ELD, Feudinand. Das Goograpbischo. Worterbuch des Abu 
’Obeid ’Abdallah ben ’Abd el-’Aziz cl-Bekn. Baud 2, H^fte 2, 8vo., 
Gottingen and Paris, 1870. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


« 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

^UGUST, 1877. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st August, 1877, at 9 o’clock p. u. 

Baj BijEirDBALlLA MiTHA, BahIdi^b, LL. D., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced:— 

1. Prom the Author, a copy of his Beport on the preparations for, 
and observations of, the Transit of Venus, as seen at Boorkee and Lahore, 
on December 8th, 1874. By Colonel J. F. Tennant, E, E., F. B. S. 

2. From the Author, a copy of his work, The Lord’s Prayer trans¬ 
lated into the Bfijingijida; or South Andaman (Et4k4bdada) Language, by 
E. H. Man. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting, were balloted for and elected ordinary Members— 

Dr. S. T. Peters. 

o 

J. C. Beeves, Esq. 

B4bu Mahara Chandra Vrata. 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next Meetings 

B4bu Prat&pan4r4yana Sinha, Deputy Magistrate, Jehanabdd,, propos¬ 
ed by B4bu PraUpachcmdra Ghosha, seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

fi&bu Jn&nendrachandra Ghosha^ Calcutta, proposed by Bdbu Pratdpa- 
chandra Ghosha^ sdbonded Iby H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Babu Kedaran&tha Datta, proposed by Babu PraUpachandra Ghosha, 
seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Captain H. W. Clarke, B. £., Calcutta, proposed by Captain J. Water, 
house, seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 
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W. Duff Bruce, Esq., and Colonel A. D. Vanrenen have intimated 
their desire to withdraw from the Society. 

“Hie Secretauy reported to the Meeting that Mr. J. D. Tremlett 
had compounded for his future subscriptions on payment of Ks. 140 af¬ 
ter 16 years’ Membership. * 

% 

The Chaitiman read the following letter from Dr. H. Oldenburg 
of Berlin relating to a new edition of the Vinayapitakam, and stated that 
the Council had agreed to subscribe for two copies. 

“ I desire to lay befoi'e the Asiatic Society of Bengal the following 
prospectus of an edition of the Vinayapifaham. 

“ A chief difficulty, in the investigation of the origin and early history 
of Indian Buddhism results from the fact, that the principal works of Bud¬ 
dhism have not yet been published, or are published only in short extracts 
and fragments. It is my opinion, that the VinayapitaJeam in the Pali re¬ 
cension (comprehending the five works PdrdJiJcamy Pdcittiyamy JH^akdvagyay 
Culavagga and Fariedra) holds the first place among those works which 
deserve our attention from an historical point of view. The critical investi¬ 
gation of the life of Gautama Buddha, which has lately been undertaken by 
M. Senart, will then only have a firm foundation, when it is possible to 
compare the data of the JHahdvagga on the one hand and those of the 
Suttas on the other with those of the northern Buddhists, and so to follow 
the gradual growth of the Buddha legend. In the same manner it must 
be of the highest importance to compare the principles of Gautama’s teach¬ 
ing in the form they assume in the Suttas with the form preserved in the 
Mahdvagga. The Fdrdjikam and the other works relating to ecclesiastical 
matters will be of great service in the investigation of the historical credi¬ 
bility of the Mahavansa and the Dipavansa chronicles. The data there 
given regarding the Councils and Schisms of the first centuries of Buddhism 
vdW receive support or correction from those writings; and the result of 
this comparison cannot fail to throw some light on the much debated ques¬ 
tion of the difference between the Northern and the Southern accounts of 
the councils. Finally it must be interesting to compare the legislative 
contents of the Vimyapifakam from Magadha with the corresponding and 
nearly contemporaneous data from Brahmanical sources in the literature of 
the Vedic Sfitras from the more westerly Aryavarta. tVithout doubt new 
conclusions will result from this comparative study, and such a study is 
impossible till the text of the Vimyapitakam is accessible in a published 
form. 

** I intend to publish the Vinayapifakam giving the Pdli text in English 
letters without adding anything else but a selection from the various readings, 
which arise from the difEerences of the Sinhalese and the Burmese MSS., 
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and an index. The PAli collections of the London and Paris Ubrmes suffice 
for constituting my text. Any notes that may be deemed necessary, will 
be in English. The work will consist of 6 volumes of together 190(5 to 2000 
pages, taking as a model the size of Childer's edition of the Mahdpari- 
nihbdnaeuttam in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for Great Britain 
and Ireland. The printing expenses will amount to about £600. Mfessr^, 
Williams and Norgate,' (Henrietta Street, London) have consented to 
undertake the publishing, if the greater part of this sum can be co- 
vered by subventions or subscriptions. The price of a copy will be 
£3. If the sufficient part of the expenses can bo covered, the first 
volume will be published probably at the middle of next year, and the 
whole work will be finished after three or four years. 

“ I venture to appeal to the Society, which has already done so much 
to encourage Oriental learning, to afford me such assistance as they shall 
think that the present undertaking may deserve,” 

Dr. BXjettdbaxXla Mitba submitted a copy of the first part of a de¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Society’s Library, prepared under 
his superintendence and edited by him. It contained full notices of all the 
works on Sanskrit grammar belonging to the Society. In submitting it, he 
desired to call the special attention of the members to the MS. treasures 
of the Society. To those, he said, who were familiar with the great nation¬ 
al libraries of Europe, the Society’s Library cannot but appear poor. In¬ 
stead of lacs, it comprised only from 15 to 20 thousand volumes, and almost 
every branch of the library was more or less deficient. The books, however, 
had been very carefully selected, and, in connexion with oriental studies, 
there was very little of real value that was not available to the members. 
The library, however, was particularly rich in MSS. Of Arabic works there 
were 1316 codices, of Persian 1549, and of Urdu 399, making a total of 3264. 
The collection of Pdli and Burmese MSS. included nearlv five hundred 

V 

palm-leaf records. Of old Tibetan xylographs, which were quite as valiia-* 
ble and soiree as MSS., there wore upwards of 2000 separate works, and 
the Chinese collection included nearly four hundred ancient texts. There 
was then a collection of 3,700 Sanskrit codices, making altogether a total, ' 
the like of which could not be had in any other public or quasi-public libra¬ 
ry in India. Some-of the MSS. were very old and remarkably correct; a 
few were positively unique. The value of the collection was, however, as 
regards the meml^rs very much impaired by the absence of good cata¬ 
logues. There were nominal lists, but they were extremely troublesome to 
consult, and even such lists did not exist of all the MSS. Attempts had been 
made from time to time to supply better helps, but owing to some cause or 
other they bad to be given up. As regards the Sanskrit codices, Dr. Mitra 
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was glad to observe that considerable advance had been made. Xotices of 
nearly 1200 MSS. had been prepared in Sanskrit, and, if some of those 
member^ who took an interest in the ancient classics of India, would turn 
their attention to the subject, and superintend the translation and publica¬ 
tion of those notices, the work, the first part of which he had the honor to 
submit to the meeting, could be broght to an early completion. He was 
glad also to announce that he had on hand an analysis of the very 
valuable Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. which had been brought from Nepal by 
their distinguished associate Mr. B. H. Hodgson, and four fonns of the 
work were already in type. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. A theoretical deduction of the best BesUtance of a Telegraph Beceiving 

Instrument. — By 11. S. Bboitgh. 

The information given in the text-books regarding the proper resis¬ 
tance of an electro-magnetic receiving instrument to employ on any Tele¬ 
graphic circuit is meagre and indefinite. The authors usually content 
themselves with saying that on short circuits the instruments should be 
wound with thick wire, while on long circuits they should be wound with 
fine wire. 

Professor Fleeming Jenkin in his “Electricity and Magnetism”, how¬ 
ever, states that the resistance of the receiving instrument should not be more 
than a moderate fraction of the resistance of the whole circuit. In a foot 
note he adds that some authority (un-named) recommends that the resis¬ 
tance of the receiving instrument should be of that of the whole circuit, 
and remarks that this appears to be a very large value. 

Mr. Schwendlcr in his “ Testing Instructions”, published under the 
authority of the Director General of Telegraphs in India, taking into con¬ 
sideration the influence of want of perfect insulation of the line wire, 
deduces that the resistance of the receiving instrument should be of that 
of the line wire. 

I 

The fact of the matter is that on comparatively short linfs, and at 
low speeds of signalling (say 12 words per minute) the resistance of the 
receiving instrument is not of much importance, as deficiency of sensibility 
can be compensated by increased battery power, and the circuit will appear 
to work equally satisfactorily whether the resistance of the receiving in¬ 
strument be 500 or 2500 ohms. 

In such cases the general rule given in the ^ext Bqpks is sufficient for 
practical purposes. 

'When we come, however, to the case of high-speed signalling,* or 

* For high-speed Telegraphy, electi^magnetio receivers are belag superseded by 
electro-ch em ic al receivers, which are free from mechanical and magnelical inertia. 
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of very long and highly insulated lines, the question assumes a different 
phase and becomes one of great importance. 

Now the best resistance for an electromagnet to be emplo;fed as a 
receiving instrument on any line has to be considered from two aspects, 
which may fitly be referred to as the “ static*' and the ** kinetic.^ 

Considered under the first aspect the problem is a piv^ly statical one: 
H is to find the resistance of the receiving instrument, which will make its 
magnetic force a maximum, when a steady current is flowing from the 
sending to the receiving station. By a steady current is meant one which 
does not vary in strength with respect to time. This problem is complete¬ 
ly solved and thoroughly understood. 

It can be shewn* that the magnetic force is a maximum for 



V*»(l + c) +/(!_.) 


Where r = resistance of receiving instrument. 

/ = » » battery. 

= a tf conduction per unit of length. 

if = n insulation „ „ „ „ 

I = length .. lino. 

If the resistance y of the battery may be neglected, 
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= measured resistance of line with its distant end to earth. 
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Blavier, Annies T^^graphiques, 1858, p. 234. 

Let A * measured insulation of line: distant end iiunilated. 
And „ conduction,, „ : „ „ to earth. 

Then* 
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From this value of r a considerable reduction has to be made, on ac¬ 
count of the thickness of the insulating covering of the wire in the receiv¬ 
ing instrument, according to the formula 

Resistance of receiving instrument Diameter of bare wire 

External resistance Diameter of, covered wire 

Considered under the second aspect the problem is a kinetic one. 
Here the current is not assumed to be steady; but the influence of the 
resistance of the receiving instrument on the rapidity of the variation of 
the ])otential of the line is considered, that is to say, its influence on the 
speed of signalling, since signalling is simply causing the potential at the 
receiving end of the line to vary in some preconcerted manner. This pro¬ 
blem has never been completely solved. 

Sir William Thomson, however, has shewn that when the resistance of 
the receiving instrument is not very groat as compared with the resistance 
of a perfectly insulated line, its effect is the same on the speed of signalling 
as if the line had been lengthened by a piece whose resistance would be 
equal to that of the receiving instrument. 

Sir William Thomson has farther shown that the speed of signalling 
on any line depends on the value for that line of a certain constant, which 
may be called the retardation characteristic’* of the line, and the expres¬ 
sion for which is 

where h is the resistance and c the capacity of the line per mile, and / is 
the length of the line in miles. 

Now we see that the value of the RC increases as the square of the 
length of the line, and since by increasing the resistance of the receiving 
instrument wo virtually increase the length of the line, it is perfectly ob¬ 
vious that if we make the resistance of the receiving instrument unduly 
high we may increase the value of the RC to such an extent as to impair 
the signalling speed of the line. a 

It thus becomes clear that in the case of a very Jong and highly insu^ 
lated line the best resistance for the receiving instrument, as indicated by 
the result obtained by examining the problem under the first aspect only, may 
be so greai as to retard the speed of signalling. , 

1 shall here consider only the case of a perfectly insulated line. 

Let I = the length of the line in miles , 

Je =r resistance per mile in ohms (supposed uniform) 
c = capacity per mile in farads ( ditto ) 
and r = the resistance in ohms of the receiving instrument. 

* See Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, June, 1877. 
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Then the sensibility of the receiving instrument is: 

M = Const. X 

r + k I 

And assuming that the intercalation of the receiving instrument of 
resistance r in circuit has approximately the same influence on the signall- 

ing speed as increasing* the length of the line by t miles, we have 


k 0 


BO Const. X 


(' - i)’. 


TT* 


K (I) 


Now, if it may be assumed that the efficiency of the receiving instru¬ 
ment varies directly as its sensibility, but inversely as its retardative influ¬ 
ence, then we have the following expression for the efficiency, namely: 

ff* \/ r 


BE Const. X 


= Const. X 


(r + hOlog,(i) 


which is a maximum for 


{r + k ly 


r = 


k I 


5 


that is, the resistance of the receiving instrument in the case of a perfectly 
insulated and uniform line should be one-flfth of the resistance of the line.* 
Taking into consideration the resistance of the signalling battery, 
which has hitherto been neglected, the result is modified as follows. 

Suppose we are given a certain number of cells (all of equal electro¬ 
motive force and resistance) and arrange them so that the total resistance 
of the battery = /J then it may easily be shewn that the total electromo¬ 
tive force of the battery will be proportional to \//* 

Thus the expression for the sensibility of the receiving instrument be¬ 
comes (etuploying the same notation as before) 

M = Const. X *7 z. 7 
J r -ir kl 

and the expression for the retardation characteristic becomes « 

BC Const, -x-^-log^ Ig) 

and finally, the expression for the receiving efficiency of the instrumeiit 
becomes, 

* Singularly enough, this is the precise value selected, on experimental grounds, 
by Prof. Hughes. 
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BE = Const. X 


s/fl 


(/+r +A/)’ 

which has a m aii m u m both with respect to/and to r, namely, for:— 

(/+*!) 

/=*(r + *0 

These maxima conditions are simultaneoosly fulfilled by 

r=f= ihl 


} 


2. I^otes on the Mammalian Ibuna of the Wardwdn and Upper Ohendh 

Valleys.—By B. Lydekeeb, B. A., Qeoloyical Survey of India. 

(Abstract.) 

In this paper notes are given of several mammals inhabiting the Ward- 
wdn and Upper Chenib valleys, south^^ast of Kashmir. The list is imper¬ 
fect as scarcely any micro-mammalia, and no bats are mentioned. The 
following is a list of the species noticed, or the existence of which within 
the region has been ascertained: Macacus rhesus^ Semnopiihecus schistaceus, 
Belie pardus, F. uncia, Ureus isabellinus, U. Tihetams^ Canis (vulpes) mon^ 
tanue^ and another large dark-coloured fox, resembling tho dark variety 
of 0 leucopusy a weasel not identified, but possibly Mmtela kathiahy Arcto^ 
mys Simalayanuey Zayomys Boylei, Pteromys inomaiuSy Moschus moechi- 
feruSy HemitrayuejemlaicuSy Nemrhvedms yoraly Capra eihiricay Sue indicus. 
A tiger is said to have been killed in the Wardw^ valley, and Cervus Cash~ 
merianue is occasionally found on the Kashmir side of the river, but it does 
not cross to the opposite bank. 

Of the animals named, four species, viz.y Felts uncia, Canis montanus, 
Arefomys HimalayanuSy and Capra sihiriea belong to the Tibetan fauna. 

Mr. W. T. Blanfobd said—it was very important to have accurate lists 
of animals inhabiting various localities, as it was impossible to determine 
Questions of distribution without a better knowledge of the range of spe¬ 
cies than we now possess. Such lists are peculiarly interesting wlfen, as in 
the present case, they refer to a locality on the limits of two different great 
regions; the Wardw&n and Ghenfib valleys being on tho confines of the 
Tibetan province, belonging to the Fakearctic region, and of the Himalayan 
province, the fauna of which is Oriental. ■ 

The large fox mentioned by Mr. Lydekker can scarcely be V. lewsopusy 
which is smaller than V. montanus. It is more probably ihe large form of 
montanus found in Tibet and Turkestan, and apparently identical with V. 
flaveecenSf Gray. 
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3. Ilotec of a pre-hiitoric Burial-place with cruciform Monoliths near 

Mungapet in the Nizam's Dominions,~^By W. Kino, Deputy Super¬ 
intendent Geological Survey of India.' * 

(Abstract.) 

After details of locality, and supposition of possibly previous observa¬ 
tion and description, the paper gives an account of an assemblage of about 
150 kists encircled by stone rings, with 4 large stone monoliths in the form 
of crosses. 

The and crosses are all of dressed stone, the former being of a much 
'higher style of building than is usually seen in the other ring-surrounded 
kists of S. India which are commonly called Konimbar Bings. 

The cruciform monoliths are distinguishable from other crosses of pre- 
Christian type, by the different size of the limbsy and by the curved junc¬ 
tion between the lower limb and the arms. The largest cross is 13 feet 
long. One of the crosses is still standing in an upright position, with the 
lower limb buried about 6 feet in the ground. 

The tombs consist of four upright slabs, with a covering lid: the 
entrance being at one side of the wall facing the sun. luside, there is a 
floor slab which is hollowed out in one or more cavities or cofiin-like re¬ 
ceptacles, an arrangement which is quite different to that of the so-called 
Korumbar rings which usually contain urns either for the bodies in a 
packed position, or ashes. 

The author supposes that in the present example, the bodies were em¬ 
balmed. 

The principal tomb is O' 6" long by 9' wide, with a covering slab, 14' 
8" by 11' 6," and 1' 4" thick at the edge ; the whole height being 6 feet. 
It contuns two coffin-like receptacles, with room for a third. The circle of 
stones enclosing this tomb is 37 feet in diameter. 

The several parts of the tombs are eacl^of one stone. 

The stone used is that of the locality, a sandstone; and in this the 
present tombs differ from the ruder Korumbar rings which are usually bui^t 
of stone fetched from a distance. 

Other, but poorer, assemblages of tombs and without crosses, occur on 
the slopes of the low hills in the neighbouring country. • 

These relics are without any inscriptions, or incised charact^s. 

The author supposes that this burial-place is of pre-Aryan age, or ra¬ 
ther of the Hindo-Kolarhcn times. This is about the same age as Colonel 
Olasfurd (who ha4 previously written of other megalithic remains In the 
neighbouring country) attributes to the relics observed by him, and which 
he calls Indo-Scytbic. 

This surmise as to the age rests on the fact that similar, though ruder, 
remains of the same style (the crosses excepted) occur all over the country, 
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and northwards into the proper country o£ the Kolarians who now in Chu> 
tia Nagpur still build and use tombs of a like kind; and the more improved 
style of the Rdkshasgtidium tombs is attributed to the highest phase in 
civilization of the pre< Aryan people, who possibly dwelt here and were 
absorbed by or amalgamated with the Aryan conquerors. 

The supposition of a possibly early Christian origin*is met by the non> 
occurrence of other traces of the cross in the outlying country. 

The CHA.TB 1 CAN remarked that it was usual to associate with pre-Christian 
and non-Christian crosses a religious signification. Most writert took them 
to be mystic symbols, and Mr. Inman and others believed them to be of 
phallic origin. That in some cases there were religious, or mystic, ideas 
associated with the cross could not be denied, but he thought it would be 
unwarrantable to suppose that all crosses were connected with religion. 
Rude stone crosses of other than Christian origin were met with mostly 
near cairns, cromlechs and other memorials of the dead, and their object 
was to attract attention to the grave near which they were placed. For 
this purpose a rough-hewn shaft, such as could be most easily prepared, 
would scarcely be distinctive enough ; it would be somewliat better than an 
amorphous one, but it would often pass quite unnoticed. An upright post 
with a cross bar, or, what would be the same thing, a cross-shaped block, on 
the other hand, though requiring no great effort of ingenuity to execute, 
could not fail to attract the attention of the rude primitive people for 
whom, and by whom, they were set up. Such a sign-post in course of time 
and frequent usage, would become the usual symbol for a grave. It was 
the simplest and at the same time the most effective, and so it got a wide 
currency without any religious or mystic idea being associated with it. 

Mr. Ba.ll said that on one occasion, eleven years ago, when in com¬ 
pany with Dr. Oldham and Mr. Hughes he remembered to have seen an 
ancient stone cross in the HaAiribagh district. The precise locality was at 
Sasatpur near Ijeiyo in the valley of the Bokdro river. He regretted that 
be possessed no record of the character of the cross ; but he had a note to 
the effect that there were at the same place a number of dressed, memorial 
stones, with a truncate-pyramidal shape, which were marked with series of 
• graves that may possibly have had some signification. All of these, like 
the rude slabs which are put up in parts of Ghutii Kigpur even to the 
present day, were said to have been the work of Kols. 

He hoped this record might be the means* of having these remains re¬ 
visited and properly described. At the time he s^yr theiQ, ho did not attach 
a proper degree of importance to them, though ho remembered that they 
reminded him of some Celtic remains with which he was familiar. 

Mr. W. T. Blaitfobd said, he greatly regretted that when in the 
country to which Mr. King's notes refer, he did not take the opportunity 
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of visiting the very singular remains described, although he heard of them 
from Captain GMaefurd, Mr. Yanstavem and others. Despite the very high 
authority of Mr. Fergusson, he could but agree with Mr. Kin^f and the 
Chairman in thinking it questionable whether the crosses in the Goddvari 
valley have any connection with Christianity. There are two circumstances 
which should, he th<?ugh*t, be taken into consideration befpre admitting the 
Christian origin of thesS monoliths. 

The first has been already noticed by Mr. King ; it is the absence of 
any inscription, of any distinctive sculpture, or of any Christian symbol 
except the cross. Now a people who were sufficiently civilized to carve 
and transport monoliths of this size, must, if they were Christians, have 
been acquainted with the art of writing, and it is inconceivable that they 
should not have engraved some memorial of the purpose for which the 
stones were erected. 

The second reason is the association of the crosses with cromlechs and 
stone circles. In the Proceedings of the Society for 1868, besides Mr. 
Mulheran’s description of the crosses and cromlechs on the Goddvari, at 
pp. 116 and 148, there are several notices of cromlechs or kistvaens in Coorg 
and other parts of India, pp. 151, 184, 243. But no one appears to have 
called attention to the very remarkable explorations of kistvaens and stone 
circles in the Southei;n Maratha country by Captain Meadows Taylor. The 
details of these explorations were published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society in two papers, one entitled “ Ancient 
Remains at the village of Jimarji near Ferozabad on the Bhima,” (Vol. Ill, 
Pt. 2, p. 179) ; the other, “ Notices of Cromlechs, Cairns and other ancient 
Scytho-Druidical remains in the principality of Sorapur”, (Vol. IV, p. 380.) 
In some of the circles stone kists were found containing human skeletons, 
and, together with the perfect skeletons, were skulls detached from the 
bodies to which they had belonged, in a manner which appeared to prove 
that human victims had been sacrificed at the funerals of chiefs. In the 
kistvaens were found urns with bones which had been subjected to the 
action of fire. 

Now it is not likely that any Christian people either sacrificed slaves or 
concubines at the tombs of their Chiefs, or that they burned bodies. Is it* 
probable that, after they became Christian, they would so far have preserv¬ 
ed their former funeral rites as to bury their dead in cromlechs, os* to mark 
their graves with stone circles P It is of course possible that the crosses 
may be of later,date than the cromlechs, but all observers appear to think 
the contrary. 
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4. Note on two Copper-plate Qrants of the Chdndel Dynasty of the eleventh 

and twelfth centuries of the Samvat Era.—By Pandit PbXitnXth 

Saeaswati, M.A., B.L. 

(Abstract.) 

These two copper-plate grants are of the Chandel d 3 ma 6 tj, dated Samvat 
1055 and 1107, corresponding to the years 998 and *1050 of the Christian 
era. The Society was indebted for these copper-plates to V. A. Smith, 
Esq , B. A., B. C. S., who sent the following account of their discovery: 

“ In 1872 a peasant when ploughing in the lands of Mauza Nanyaur^, 
Paigana Panw^ri, Zila Hamirpdr turned up two inscribed copper-plates. 
The plates were brought to Mr. W. Martin, C. S., who is now on furlough, 
and were left by him in the hands of a local pundit [Muralidhar of Mauda- 
hd, in Hamirpur Zila] who was in his service. With the assistance of this 
man I have had Ndgri transcripts prepared, and have made translations of 
the inscriptions.*’ The first of these, records the grant of certain lands by 
Sri Dhanga Deva, the Lord of Kalinjara, the son of Yasovarmma and the 
grandson of Sri Harsha \ the recipient of this gift (which was made at 
Benares on the occasion of an eclipse of the Moon) is mentioned a.s one Budra 
Sri Yasodbara, son of Budin Jaya Kumara, belonging to the g6tra of 
Bharadvaja, ihe pravara of Bhdradvdja Angirasa and Vrihaspati, a follower 
of the Vajasancya sdkhd of the Yajurveda and an inhabitant of the village 
Tarkayika. 

The second copper-plate records the grant of certain other lands by 
Deva Varmma Deva, the Lord of Kdlinjara, the son of Vijaya F41a Deva 
and the grandson of Vidyddhara Deva; the recipient of the gift (which 
was made on the occasion of the annual shradh of the donor’s mother, the 
Queen Bhuvana Devi) is mentioned as a Brahman by name Abhimanyu, the 
son of Bhatta Elld, the grandson of Jayavara, belonging to the g6tra of 
Bhanidvaja, pravara of Angirasa Vrihaspati and Bhdradvdja, a follow¬ 
er of the Yajur Veda sdkhd and an inhabitant of Takdri hhattagrdmayihdch 
qiay be translated to mean the village of Takdri inhabited by Bhattas, i. e. 
Brahmans learned in the Vedas. Deva Varmma’s name is new, not being 
mentioned, in any of the previously discovered inscriptions or copper-plates, 
or the annals mentioned in Major-General Cunningham’s Archseological 
Survey of India, Vol. II. The name of the Queen-Mother Bhuvana Devi 
is also new. 

Mr. Smith had forwarded transcript imd translations of the inscriptions 
on the copper-plates which I have revised. They will be* published, with a 
detailed Note, in the Society’s Journal. 

The Pandit then spoke to the following efEect; 

This concludes the announced programme of the meeting, but before I 
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roBume my seat I hope to be permitted to speak a few words about the agree¬ 
able surprise which the Chairman had provided for us. Br. R^j^ndralila 
has laid the Society under many obligations, but his latest labour of love is as 
valuable as any that preceded it. The work of cataloguing hiSS. is no 
doubt very trying and in the main uninteresting, but the very absence of 
attractions ought to*niake us grateful to those who undertake the necessary 
task. In the midst of an increasing load of years and anxieties, and a 
multiplicity of avocations and pursuits, the learned Doctor has given an 
example of perseverance and assiduity which men younger in years would 
do well to imitate. The author’s name was a sufficient guarantee of the 
value of the work, and I beg to propose that— 

The best thanks of the meeting be tendered to Dr.* Bdjendraldla Mitra 
for the labour of love which he has performed in bringing out tEe first fas¬ 
ciculus of an improved Catalogue of the Society’s Sanskrit MSS. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. W. T. Blanford and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

F'ote on the Floral simulation of Gongylus gongylodes, Linn.—By Db. 

J. Andebson, Superintendent Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

Dr, Awdebsoit said, that he was indebted to Mr. C. T, Buckland for 
the opportunity to exhibit some living examples of a very remarkable form 
of Orthopterous insect. Three of the insects were alike and were probably the 
females of a fourth insect which, however, differed from them considerably 
in size and colour, as well as in the absence, or merely rudimentary develop¬ 
ment of certain leaf-like appendages which are a striking feature in the 
larger insects. Dr. Anderson exprcssec^ regret that, owing to the temporary 
absence from Calcutta of Mr Wood-Mason, he was deprived of the special 
knowledge which Mr. Mason possesses regarding the Orthoptera, as he would 
possibly have been able to say if all the insects belonged to one species, i. e. 
whether the small brown insect is the male of the larger and green coloured 
individuals. * 

These' insects, however, all came from the same locality, having been 
forwarded to Mr. Buckland by Mr. Larymore of the Central Jail at Midna- 
pur. Mr. Larymore had procured them from the neighbouring country 
district where Santal women and children had hunted them out and brought 
them in, hanging on branches or twigs of a bush, somewhat like a wild plum 
tree. They are also said to be found upon rose bushes, and in connection 
with this it was ^observed that, in Midnapur, they were known as rose-leaf 
insects from the circumstance that when the insect is more developed and 
furnished with wings, the foliaceous appendages are said greatly to in¬ 
crease in size and exactly to resemble rose leaves. Dr. Anderson, however, 
was disposed to t hink that more than one species might probably occur in 
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the Midnapur district, and that these insects with the larger foliaceous ex* 
pansion^ might he distinct from the species now before the Society. 

Mr. Buckland had made over these insects to Dr. Anderson, and since 
that time they have been regularly fed upon house-flies and grasshoppers; the 
latter, however, appear to be rather too strong for them and they therefore 
prefer the flies. • They have been tried with small fragments of plantain 
and custard-apple which they not only eat, but the juice of which they 
seem to suck with considerable avidity. Dr. Anderson, however, thought 
that it was the moisture of these fruits that was the chief attraction to 
these insects, for the entire character of their organization indicated a rap¬ 
torial habit. 

Dr. Anderson went on to say that he had succeeded in identifying the 
three, larger insects by means of a single dried specimen in the Indian 
Museum which, however, was fully mature and provided with wings. These 
remarkable insects proved to be the pupae of a peculiar species of Man¬ 
tis which was known to Aldrovandus** who figured it more than a century 
and a half before the first appearance of the Systema Nat. of Linnsus 
to whom it was known as QrylluB gongylodes\ and also as Mantis 
gongylodesX and since the time of Aldrovandus it had been figured in a variety 
of works on Natural History, but apparently in every instance from mature, 
and seemingly from dried specimens, so that the colours of the insect daring 
life had never been correctly described. 

So much by way of introduction to these remarkable pupal Mantises, 
the recognized scientific name of which is Qongylus gongylodes^ Linn. 

The reason which induced Dr. Anderson to bring them to the notice 
of the Society had now to be pointed out. On looking at the insects from 
above, they did not exhibit any very striking features beyond the leaf-like 
expansion of the prothorax and the foliaceous appendages to the limbs, 
both of which, like the upper surface of the insect, are coloured green, but 
on turning to the under surface the aspect is entirely different. The leaf¬ 
like expansion of the prothorax, instead of being green, is a clear, pale laven¬ 
der-violet with a faint, pink bloom along the edges of the leaf, ss that this 
portion of the insect has the exact appearance of the corolla of a plant, a 
’ floral simulation which is perfected by the presence of a dark, blackish brown 
spot in its centre, over the prothotax, and which mimics the opening to the 
tube of a* corolla. A favourite position of this insect is ^o hang head down¬ 
wards among a mass of green foliage, and, when it does so, it generally re¬ 
mains almost motionless, but, at intervals, evinces a sw^ng movement as 
of a flower touched by a gentle breeze, and while in this attitude, with its 

• Ins. tb. 13, fig. 21 (1602); edit. Francft. b. 7, fig. 2, 3 in&a (1623), 
t T.inn. Mils. Ludow. XJlr. 112, 3: Linn. Syst. Kat. H. 1767, 690. 

X Stoll Spectr. et Mant. fig. 68, 66 $ ; Oliv. Encycl. Ins. VII, 626, 7; fig. 3-6 $. 
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f ore limbs, banded violet and black, and drawn up in front of the centre of 
the corolla, the simulation of a papilionaceous flower is complete. The ob¬ 
ject of the bright colouring of the under surface of the prothoraoic expansion 
is evident, its purpose being to act as a decoy to insects, which, mistaking it 
for a corolla, fly directly into the expectant, serrated, sabre-like, raptorial arms 
of the simulator. It'is no new fact that many insects resemble the leaves 
of plants and trees, and that they manifest forms and colours which serve to 
protect them in the struggle for existence, but, as far as JDr. Anderson had 
ascertained, this was the flrst recorded instance of an insect simulating- the 
corolla of a flower for the evident purpose of attracting insects towards it 
for its sustenance. It is even more remarkable than this, for it is a localiz¬ 
ed adaptation for such a purpose, a portion of the insect being so modified 
in form and colour that the appearance of the corolla of a plant is produced, 
in conjunction with the remainder of the long attenuated prothorax, which, 
at a distance, resembles the flower-stem: the anterior limbs when in 
repose even adding to and heightening the deception. 

Mr. W. T. Blaitfobd said he thought that the simulation of a flower 
by this or an allied species of Mantis had been noticed by Mr. S. E. Peal, 
who some years since sent a di’awing of the animal to Mr. Wood-Mason. 
The facts had not, however, Mr. Blanford believed, been published, as 
Mr. Wood-Mason waited until he could obtain specimens. 

The Chaibican announced that the next meeting would be held in No¬ 
vember, after the recess. 

The following communications have been received— 

1. Three Translations from the Hamdseh ,—By 0. J. Lta.ll, Esq. 
C. S. 

2. Mote on Khdnja Khan Qafh near Salimdhddt Burdwdn .—By 
BIbu Goub DXs Baisakh. 

3. Metrical Translations from the Quatrains of TTmar Khayyam,-^ 
By P. Whallbt, Esq., C. S. 

4. Further Proofs qf the Monogamy qf Kalidasa's JKeroes.“~^By G. 
S. Leonabd, Esq. 
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[August, 


J^lBRARY, 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet¬ 
ing held in July last. 

J'ransaptions, Proceedings, AND*youRNALS, 
presented hy the respective Societies or JEditors. 


Batavia. Natuurkundig Tydschrift voor Naderlandsch-Indie, uitgegeven 
door do Koninklijke Natuorkundige Vereeingnig in Nederlandsch-lndi a 
Deeleu 34—36. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. 6, Pt. 69,1877. 

Lr. Q, BiihUr .—Eleven land-grants of tho Chanlukyas of Anhilvad. 

Calcutta. The MAhabharat,—Vol. 1, No. 8, and Vol. 2, No. 9. 

-. The KAmAyana,—Vol. 6, No. 2. 

London. The Athenajum,—^Nos. 2590—2593, 1877. 

-. The Geographical Magazine,—Vol. 6, No. 6, 1877. 

R. Croas .—Tho India-Rubber Trous in Brazil. 

-. Nature,—Vol. 16, Nos. 398—401,1877. 

Lyon. La Soci6t6 de Geographic,—Bulletin, Tome 1, No. 7. 

Paris. La SocietA de Geographie,—Bulletin, Avril 1877. 

Ch. itauMir .—Rapport sur los travaux de la Society do Geographie et sur les 
progiAs des scionces gAographiquos pondant I’annAo 1876. J)u Treuil <U 
Shins .—Note sur T Annam. Extroit d’uno lettro adressAo au secretaire gAnAral. 
Voyago do M. Mikloukho-Makla'i dans la presqu’ile de Malaisie. Lottre 
an secretaire de la SociAtA Russo de Goographio (avoc carte dans le texte). 

Boorkoe. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering,—Vol. 6, 2nd Series, 
No. 25. 

Capt. J. L. Morant. —Mountain Railway for the Nilgiri Hills. Copt. A. Cunning¬ 
ham. — Discharge of Ouials. H. O. McKinney. — Useful Australian Timbers. 
JEtome. Beale Accademia dei Lincei,—^Atti, Vol. 1, Fas. 6, 1877. 

Aruso t Brigidi .—Intomo alle alterazioni prodotte nell* organismo ,dall' oziono 
dei bromuri. 

, Trieste. SocietA Adriatica di Scienze natural!,—Bollettino, Nro. 1, Vol. 3. 
Yokohama. Die Deutsche Gesollsohaft fiir Natur—und Volkerkunde Osta- 
•Mlttheilungen, Heft. 12, Mai 1877. 


pooKS AND Pamphlets 


presented hy the Authors, 

Man, E. H. The Lord's Prayer translated into the B6jing^jida, or South 
Andaman (Elakabe&da) Language. With preface, introduction and 
notes by Lieut. B. C. Temple. 8vo., Calcutta, 1877. 
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BXJEirDBALXi.i( Mitba, Db. A scheme h>r the rendering of European 
Scientific Terms into the Vernaculars of India. 8vo., Calcutta, 1877. 
TENNAirr, J. F., Colonel. Report on the Preparations for, and Observa¬ 
tions of, the Transit of Venus, as seen at Roorkee and Lahore on Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1874. 4to., Calcutta, 1877. 

TnouAB, Edwabd. Jainism, or the early faith of Asoka. Pamphlet, 
1877. • ' 

VoN Muelleb F., BaIion. Select Plants readily eligible for Industrial 
Culture or Naturalisation in Victoria, with indications of their Native 
Countries and some of their Uses. 8vo., Victoria, 1876. 

Miscellaneous -Presentations. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. 69 : An¬ 
nual Report of the Civil Dispensaries for 1875-76. 

The Govebnment oy Madbas. 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh, for the quarter end- 
ing 30th September, 1875. 

The Govebnment op the N. W. Pbovinces. 
Report on the working of the Government Charitable Dispensaries in 
the Central Provinces for 1876. 

Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Central Provinces for 1876. 

Chief Commissioneb, Centbal Pbovinces. 
The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Zoological 
Society of Philadelphia, 1877. 

The Secbetaby, 

Report on the Preparations for, and Observations of, the Transit of 
Venus, as seen at Roorkee and Lahore, on December 8, 1874. By Colonel 
J. F. Tennant, R. E. 

Captain J. Watebhouse. 
The African Exploration Fund. Pamphlet. 

The Royal Geogbaphical Society. , 

Periodicals J^urchased. 

Berlin. Journal fur die rcine und angowandte Mathematik,—Band 83, 
Heft 2, 1877. 

X. Thom ^.—Zur Theorie dor linearen Ditferentialgicichungen. 

Calcutta. The Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. 12, No. 7. 

Dr, Mas von'^ettenhojftr. —Nino Propositions hearing on the ..Etiology and 
Prophylaxis of Cholera, deduced £rom the official Boports of the Cholera Epi¬ 
demic in East India and North America. 

Giessen. Jahresbericht fiber die Fortsebritte der Chemie ffir 1876, Heft. 3. 
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Gottingen. Gottingischc Gelehrte Anzcigen,—Stiieke 22, 23, 25 and 26. 

-, — ----Nacliricliten, ^os. 12—14. 

Loij)zic. , Annaleii der Physik und Clicinie,—Erganzung Hand 8, Stuck 3; 
Bund ICO, Stuck 4 ; None Eolge, Baud 1, Iloft 1—2. 

Bund 8, Stuck 3. A. L. Iloh .—Uuber die ilagnelisirung cllipsoidischgeform- 
tor ICidou und Stjihlkorpcr iiud die Venindijrang dca tomporaren und per- 
muncnlen Vagnutismus. IK. Holtz. —Kiiiige wesentli^jlio Verlicsscnmgen an 
dnfnclK'U und zusummengoaetzien liiilucnzTnuschiapn. 

Band Sliick 1. T. Glatzcl. —Ncuc Vcmucho iibor die Ausdolinung von 
Kriipcjii duich die "Wurmo. 

Band I. IToft 2. K Edhiml. —TTchor dio cloctrischon Stromc, wolclio boi dem 
Stionu-n dcr Flussigkeiten duvf^h Kohron entstohen. W, Jlunkel. —Ueber 
dtia inagnetittchu Yerhulten des l^sickelM und des ICobultcy. 

-. -. Beildiitter, Band 1, Stiieke 5—G.‘ 

Stiick 5. Vrhatuts.^^izhi'v dio Erhuhung dcr Klu6tiuitat.sgrcnzo dcr Melallo 
dtu'cli daueind<3 Spnunung. 

Stiick G. 6r, riitati. —Ueber dio Elaslicitiit dcr Mclulle boi vorschiedenen Tcm- 
pOKiliiron. Cr. ristUi and G. iii(j)orUo~Iiicca, —i'’cbligk(jit dua Eibcns boi ver- 
schic'denon Tianpcraturcn. 

London. The Academy,—Xos, 265, 207—270, 1877. 

-, The Chemical Nc\\>-,—Vol. 35, Nos. Oil, 010—918, 1877. 

No. 017- Till'Jabloclikoff ICltM'trio Candle. 

-. The Society of Arts,—Journal, V'ol. 25, !N'o.s. 12S0, 1282—1285, 

1877. 

No. 1280. a. jr. Vtneenf. —SpontancouH Combustion in Factories and Ships. 

No. 1285. A. V. Hiu-courl .—Tlio Cheuiialiy ofCius ManuTacture. Economic 
rinnts in Jamaica. 

Paris. Annalcs de Chimie ct de Physique,—5th Surie, Tome 11, Juin 
1877. 

C. Bernard. —Critiijuc oxporimontale sur la fonclion gl)'cog6ne.siquo du foie. 

--. Couiptes llendus,—Tome 84, Nos. 23—20. 

No 23. MM, £. Mutthivn ct V. Urbain, —Do I’aflinitc dcs globules sanguins 
pour r aeidc carboniquo. jlf. C. M. Goulkr. —BaromutroH a siphon dont 
Ics indications nc sent pas iuflucncccs pur les vaiiations do la tempera- 
« tui*c. M. V. Belts. —Experiences demontranl qu’il n’y a pus dans lo sang 

putrcfic toxique de virus liquidcs ou solidus on dehors dcs feniicnts organises. 
No. 21, M. B. Bcrrier ,—E'tudo comparative dcs observations do jour ot de 
niut. M. Gramme, —llcchcrcho sur I’omploi dcs machines magnetO'Clec- 
triques ^ courants coniinus. M. L, Perier. —Sur los vaiiations du dlam^tro 
dc's globules rouges du sang dans V espbcc humaino au point do vue do Texper- 
tiso legalo. 

No. 25. P. Secchi. —Sur I’etat actuol do rattnospbfero solairc. M. Th. du 
Moncel. —Sux Ics clcctro^aimants k rondollcs do fer, M. Ch. Morel, —llochcr- 
ches sur Ic tctracblorurc de corbono ot sur son omploi cozdmo ancstlicsique. 

No. 26. M, Ch, liichet. —Do la recherche des acidcs libres du sue gastriquo. 

M. M. Baytuiud ,—Sur la lymphe commo agent do propagation do rinfoction 
vaccinalo. 
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Paris. Revue des Deux Mondes,—^Tome 21, Livraison 4; Tome 22,Livrai- 
son 1, 1877. 

Tomo 21, Liv. 4. M. E, Bumouf. —L'ago du bronze et los origines |Jo bi m6- 
tallurgie. 3£. E. BlaHchut. —L’arcliipol dea FhiUipincs. L’induatric, lo com* 
‘ morco, la situation politique. 

-. Revue ScienliOquo,—Nos. 51—53, 1877. 

Ro. 52. M. C. de Varigny .—Lea Muaulmana dcs Indca, ot Ja question d* orient. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED, 

Bovcheb, R. Divan de Porazdak, recits de Mohammed Ben-Hahib d’apres 
Ibn-el-Arabi, public sur Ic Maiiuscrit de Saiiitc-Sophie de Constantino¬ 
ple. Pts. 3—4, 4to., Paris, 1875. 

Faibhebbe, le Ge'ne'baI/. Los Dolmens d’ Afrique. Pumidilct, Paris, 
1873. 

Gbimblot, M. Extraits du Paritta, textes ct commcntaircs cn Pali, avec 
introduction, traduction, notes ot notices par M> Leon Peer. 8vo., Paris 
1872. 

Kiianikoff, Nicolas de. Menioiro sur 1’Ethnographic do la P«rse. 4to., 
Paris, 18GG. 

Meyxabd, Babbter de.* Description liistoriquo de la villc de Eazvin, ex- 
traite du Tariklic-Guzideh de Haiiid Allah Mustoll Kazvini. 8vo., 
Paris, 1858. 

—. Extraits de la Chroiiique Persane d’llcrat. Pts. I. II. 8vo., 
i*aris, 18G1. 

-. La Pocsie cn JV*rso. Demy Svo., 1877. 

Tableau Littcrature du Xxhoras.san et dc la Trausoxiano au IV° 
Siecle de 1’ llegirc. 

SANOUHTETTf, 11. B., Db. Satire cofitre les principalcs tribus Arabes, ex¬ 
trait du Raihau al-Albad. Pauij)lilct, Paris, 1853. 

Senabt, M. E. Kaccilyana ct la littcrature Grammaticalo du Pdli. 8vo., 
Paris, 1871. 

WoEPCKE, M. F. Sur 1’ introduction dc 1’ Arilhmetique Indioniie en oc.* 
cidont et sur deux doeuirients importauts imblies par le Prince Don Bal¬ 
thasar Boncomp.agaic ct rclatifs a cc point de V liistoire des Sciences. 
4to., Rome, 1859. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

pECEMBEI\, 1877. 

■ ■! I M 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was 
hold on Wednesday, the 6th Beceiiihcr, at 9 i*. it. 

Major-General H. L. Tuu uglier, K. A., 0. S. I., Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following presentations were announced :— 

1. From H. Bloelimann, Ksq., a eoj>y of the Maqumat-i-Badi’-i-TIama- 
ddni, lately litliographed at Lucknow. 

2. From J. AleCrady, Esq., a cojiy of tlic following lepers read 
before the Elliot Society : 

description of the Oceanic (Turritoi)sts) Nnbricida, N. S. and the 
Embryological History of a singular Medusan larva, found in the cavity 
of its belt. 

Gymnopthalmata of Charleston Harbor. 

3. From the Trustees of the British Museum the following books: 
description of Ancient Marbles, Pts. I to XI, Catalogues of Fossil lleptilia 
of South Africa, British Ilymenoptem^ British Fossil Crustacea, T{ird.sf 
Typical sjibciniens of Lepidoptera Heteroccra, and a Guide to the Exhibi¬ 
tion Itooms in the depaiiments of Natural History and Antiquities. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last Meet¬ 
ing, were balloted for and elected ordinary members— 
dr. Krishna dhaii Ghosc. 

L. Mandclli, Esq. 

The following are caiKlidatcs for ballot at the next meeting— 

1. Lieut. 11. A. Sawyer, B. S. C., Military department, Calcutta, 
projwscd by Captain J. Waterhouse, seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 

2. Alexander Ward, Esq., M. R. C. S., i)roposed by dr. J. M. Foster, 
seconded by H. Blochmann, Esq. 
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Erection ^a Boundary Bailing. [Dec. 

The Chatbman announced that Dr. Wise had compounded for his sub¬ 
scriptions by the payment of Rs. 230, and Mr. Alex. Grant, on payment of 
Ks. 332. 

The Chathmaw said— 

• It would be in the recollection of Members of the Society that at the 
Meeting in November last year the Society sanctioned a proposal of the 
Council for the demolition of the present boundary wall in Park Street and 
tlie <*rcction in its place of a dwarf wall and railings, wth two gateways and 
a (lurwaii’s lodge, at a cost of Ks. 4,4()9. Arrangements were accordingly 
made for putting the work in hand, but the Council found some difficulty 
in selocling any really suitable railing for the site within the cost sanction¬ 
ed. Meanwhile it was ascertained that the Municipality desired to obtain 
a slij) of the Society’s ground to improve the approaches of Park Street. 
In this view, and as one of the principal objects of erecting a railing was to 
beautify the approach to Park Street, it was thought that the Municipality, 
on receiving the ground rccpiirod, would he willing to bear j)art of the ex¬ 
pense of putting up the new railings, and with their liclp a liandsomc railing 
could he put up at a less cost to the Society than an ordinary railing would 
have been. 

Informal proposals made to the Chairman of the Municipality on this 
basis were favourably entertained by him, and the Engineer of the Cor 2 )ora- 
tion was instructed to prepare a design and estimate for the railing and 
gatewaj'R required by the Society. 

On the 20th August tlic Secretary of the Society received a note from 
Mr. Metcalfe forwarding copies of a very handsome design for tlic railing, 
and stating that its estimated cost would be Its. 1),370 of which the Muni¬ 
cipality would jmy Rs. 2,000. 

As the share of the ex|)en8c, amounting to Rs. 7,370, the Society was 
thus expected to pay, was considerably in excoss of the sum sanctioned, it was 
7’e]nTScntcd to Mr. Metcalfe that the Society could not possibly afford so 
much, and it was hoped that a less expensive design could bo iixed upon. 

In September last, when Park Street was under rejjairs and arrange- 
Tiionls had already been made by the Municipality to widen the roadway 
bv narrowing tlie footpath, the Municipality were anxious to take imme. 
diale possession of the strip of hind required to widen the footpath, and 
the Secretary to the Corporation wrote stating tliat the Commissioners had 
under consideration certain proposals for improving the <‘ntrance into Park 
Street from Chowringhec, and forwarded a i)lan showing a strip of land be¬ 
longing to the Society, which the Commissioners wished to purchase. Tho 
size of the strip was estimated at 8 chittacks and its value at lls. 255/9, at 
the rate of Rs. 500 per cottah, but as the Commissioners wished to havo 
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possession of tho land at once, they were willing to pay 15 per cent, on tho 
Surveyor’s valuation, or say, Rs. 300 for the strip. They further undertook 
to pull down the wall and purchase the rubbish for their roads, tent[)orarily 
putting up a wire fencing to prevent encroachments on the grounds of the 
Society. 

Before submitting this letter to the Council, the Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Turnbull, to the effect that if the Municipality >vished to acquire the 
land and demolish the wall, they must, in addition to the value of tho land, give 
comi^ensation to the Society for the damage done to the wall and gateway 
at least equal to the cost of replacing them, roughly estimated at Rs. 1,500. 
This the Municipality declined to do, as they coD.sidcred tho terms offered 
very fair because the wall &c. had already been condemned. 

On this correspondence being referred to the Council they resolved, in 
order to endeavour to settle tl»o question which had been long pending, that 
they would not sell any land belonging to the Society, but if the Municipali¬ 
ty wished to improve the site at the corner of Park Street by widening tho 
roadway, and would replace the present boundary wall of tho Society’s pre¬ 
mises by a handsome railing with two gateways and a durwan’s lodge, the 
Council were willing to give the strip of land required to widen the road¬ 
way, together with a money j«iymcnt equal to lialf the cost of putting up 
the railing, up to a limit of its. 3000. Tins proi>osal was communicated to 
Mr. Metcalfe, who said he would he nnahio to accept it because the Finance 
Committee of the Cor 2 )oration would object on principle to giving money 
for the railings, and ho proposed as an alternative— 

(#7.) That tho Municipiiliiy remove the present wall at their own 
expense. 

(A.) That they pay tho Society for tho value of the materials remov¬ 
ed. 

(<?.) That the Municipality put up a seven-strand neat twisted wire 
fence with ii*on standards, properly stretched, with two gates. The work to 
be ucatly done and painted. 

These, propositions wore declined by the Council because they felt that 
if the Municipality wished to acquire ground for a public purpose, they were 
bound to give the Society nt least tho eomj)cnsation to which they were , 
entitled under tho Land Acquisition Act, comprising the value of the laud plus 
15 per cent, and full compensation for all damage or loss caused by tjie demo¬ 
lition of the walls, especially as the object for which the Society was willing 
to cede a portion of^its land to the town would not be gained, and the whole 
burden of putting up the railings would thus be thrown upon the Society. 

Since this reply of the Council no further steps have been taken in 
the matter, nor have any communications been received from the Municipali¬ 
ty on the subject, but the Council hope that an arrangement may soon 
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be come to which will result in the long-dcsired improvement being car¬ 
ried out. 

I 

The Chair was then taken by the President, the Hon. Sir E. C. Baxiex, 
K. C. S. 1. 

« 

Mr. R. S. Bbouqh read the following note on Professor Graham 
Boirs Telephone— 


Prof. Graham BelVs Telephone, 

“With the aid of the report of the admirable description of l*rof. Bell’s 
Telephone, given by Mr. W. H. Prccco bcfoi*e the meeting of the British 
Association at Plymouth, and of the excellent pni>crs recently published on 
the same subject in Nature,” the “ Engineer,” and ** Engineering,” we 
have been enabled to make up a few for experimental pur 2 >oses in the Tele- 
gra 2 )h Workshoi)» at Alij^orc; and, as I have no doubt many Members of 
the Society are anxious to make themselves practically acquainted with 
these most ingenious instruments, I have ventured, at the instance of the 
Honorary General Secretary, to place a pair before you this evening. 

Before proceeding to illustrate practically the working of the Tele¬ 
phones, it will perhaps be generally acoex^tablc if I give a brief j)reliminary 
explanation of their princijdo and construction, 

I will follow Mr. Preece in recalling to mind the fact that the charac¬ 
ter of a musical note, that is of a sensible periodic sound, is detemined by 
its condition with respect to three qualities, namely, pitchy timbre, and »«- 
tensity. 

The pilch, increasing as the period of the note diminishes, will vary 
directly as the number of vibrations per unit of time. 

The timbre, as Helmholtz has shewn, dcj)eiids on the harmonics of the 
fundamental simple vibration, which are prasent. 

Wliile tho intensity increases and diminishes with the amiditude of the 
vibrations. * 

Theoretically speaking, the transmission of different notes, in so far as 
regards only their different pitches, by means of electricity is a compara¬ 
tively simple thing. Wo have only to arrange so that when we sound tho 
note to ^bc transmitted at, what in Telegraph parlance I shall call, tho 
“ sending station,” its vibrations shall be communicated to a moveable con¬ 
ductor, which shall make and break contact between a battery and tho lino 
vith the precise frequency of the vibrations it takes uf. Thus for each 
contact made, a current will be sent to the line j and a series of periodic 
currents will be received at tHe distant station, the length of whose period 
will de]>end on the pitch of the note sounded at the sending station. These 
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periodic currents being made to operate, a suitable receiver (electro-magne¬ 
tic, as in Reiss’s : or electrostatic as in Varley’s) in the distant station will 
there reproduce a note of precjscly the same pitch as the note oKginally 
sounded in the sending station. 

By this arrangement each contact made in the sending station Avill 
transmit a current of definite magnitude, depending on th^ strength of tho 
battery employed. All the current waves thus sent to the lino will be pre¬ 
cisely similar, and the only way wo can modify them is in regard to the 
rapidity with which they follow one another. 

Hence tho note reproduced in the distant station will represent the 
original note in pitch only ; the fundamental vibration will bo the same, but 
bereft of all its liarmonics. Any characteristic timbre the received note 
may possess will be entirely duo to the nature of the receiving apparatus, 
and not in any degree to that of the sending apparatus. 

Such, in its main features, was tho Telephone of Reiss—a mere “ tone” 
Telephone, reproducing the pitch, but losing tho timbre. It is noteworthy 
that in such a Telephone, tho intensity of the received note is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the intensity of tho original note. So long as the original noto 
is strong enough to efficiently work the battery contact, we can, within 
certain limits, vary the intensity of the received note at pleasure, by vary¬ 
ing tho sti*ength of the battery enij>loyed. 

Now the Telephone before you not only conveys the pitch, but also 
reproduces the timbre with such exquisite accuracy, that a known voice is 
at once recognized by the car. Moreover, it is not only sensible to musical 
tones, clang-tiut and all, but to any noise, so that it is essentially a sound 
transmitter.” 

To facilitate the comprehension of the construction of the instrument, 
I have had a large-scale section drawn. AT is a hard steel rod, perma¬ 
nently magnetized. (See Plate III.) 

.4 is a short piece of soft iron, of somewhat smaller diameter than the 
rod, screwed in to its end AT. A becomes magnetized by induction, so that 
virtuaUy A 8 forms a single magnet. 

.B is a circular elastic diaphmgm of soft iron about four thousandths 
of an inch thick. 

O Cia a. narrow circular coil, of tho thinnest silk-covered copper wire, 
surrounding tho iron core A, • 

B B D is & light cylii'drical wooden case. 

The magnet ^ 8 is fixed to the wooden case by means of a screw at JS. 

Tho diaphragm B is fixed to the wooden case at D D. 

The hollow part of tho case surrounding the coil O O acts as a resona¬ 
tor. 

This constitutes the whole appamtus. Tho apparatus in the sending 
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and receiving stations are precisely similar. We have simply to connect 
the one end of the coil of wire in each station to the line wire, and tho 
other eiid to the return wire or to earth. , . • ^ 

The currents are produced magneto-electrically at the sending end of 
the lino, and are received cloctro-magnetically at the distant end. 

Now returning to the figure we see that avo have -a soft iron induced 
magnet A surrounded by a coil of Avire C, and opposite the end of the soft 
iron core A wo have the soft iron diaphragm B, 

Lines of niagnctic force radiate away from the core A, some towai^s 
the disc P, others away from the disc towards tlie distant end 8 of the 
permanent magnet. These lines of force penetrate tlu’ough the coil of 
wire G, 

So long as the disc jB remains at rest, the lines of force emanating 
from A remain stationary ; hut if the disc B be moved in toAvarcls or out 
from Ay the lines of force will increase or decrease in number and will 
change in direction. 

"When the lines of foi’co move, they cut tlio conA'oJutions of the coil of 
wire C at right angles. Noav wo know that if avc move a conductor across 
tho lines of force in a fixed magnetic field, or, Avhat is the equivalent, as in 
this case, move the lines of force across a fixed conductor, an electromotive 
force is produced in tho conductor. 

Hence in this case, motions of the disc B Avill produce electromotive 
forces in tho wire of the coil O. 

In fact, if wc attach tho ends of tho Aviro of the coil C to the terminals 
of a sensitive galvanometer, and press the disc B in Avitli our finger, avo 
shall sec a throAV of the needle in one direction, indicating a transient 
current through the galvanometer. Holding the disc B pressed in until 
the index of the gaWahometer comes to rest, and then releasing it,-we shall 
see a thrOAv of the needle in the opposite direction, indicating a transient 
current through the galvanometer in tlic reverse dii’cctioii to the first. 
(Mr. Brough showed this experimentally with a Thomson’s licficcting 
Galvanometer.) ^ « 

The relative direction of the current is in each case, according to 
Lenz’s Law, which is only a statement of a particular case of the general 
LaAv of the Conservation of Energy, such that the magnetic field it produ¬ 
ces tendsv to resist the motion impressed on the diaphragm B. Knowing 
the polarity of the permanent magnet iV Sy wo can at once infer the abso¬ 
lute direction of each current from Ampere’s Rule. 

"When we press the diaphragm in, we have to do work. Part of the 
work thus done takes the form of the potential energy of the bent dia¬ 
phragm, while the other part tak^s the kinetic form of the transmitted 
electrical current. When wc release the diaphragm, it returns to its initial 
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position, in virtue of its elasticity, and its potential energy is converted 
into the kinetic form of an electric current transmitted in the reverse 
direction to the first. 

The magnitude of the electromotive force produced in the coil -will bo 
proportional to the number of lines of force cut through per unit of time; 
and will, therefore, be clearly proportional to the rate of •displacement of 
the diaphragm By and thence to the energy of the impact Ve impress on 
11^ disc B. 

Small impacts will produce small electromotive forces: large impacts 
large electromotive forces. 

Moreover, the inertia of the diaphragm is so small, that it is always 
ready to receive fresh impressions, which will bo simply super-imposed on 
those already existing. 

Lastly, the iron core A being so short relatively to its diameter, and 
being initially so highly magnetized, readily receives and loses the small 
accessions of magnetism to which it is subjected. • 

The result of all this is, that variations of pressure on the disc B will 
always give rise to electromotive forces jjropoHional to their magnitude. 

Thus if we sound a note in front of Uic disc B^ not only will it impart 
its fundamental vibration to the disc, but also the subsidiai*y vibrations re¬ 
presenting its harmonics. 

Iloncc, not only will a principal i)enodic elocti’omotivo force, corro- 
S 2 ^onding to tlic fundamental vibratiou of tlio note, be generated in the coil 
(7, but also minor electromotive forces, corresponding to the harmonics. 

And, finally, not only will a series of i)rincipal current waves, corre¬ 
sponding to the fundamental vibration, be scut to the line, but on their con¬ 
tour will be impressed the minor undulations of electrical potential repre¬ 
senting the timbre of the original note, 

The action of the aj^paratus in the receiving station will bo at once 
app{irent. There, the received currents flowing through the coil of wiro, 
in their turn re-act on tlic diaifliragm li. The diai^hragm, like tho mirro* 
of Thotnssn’s Cable Galvanometer, has no fixed zero, but is ready at every 
moment to follow each wave. Tho motion of the diaphragm sets the air 
in vibration, and reproduces the original note. 

The sensibility of the apparatus as a receiving instrument is extraordi¬ 
nary. Certainly tl?e strongest current with which it is at any* moment 

worked does not exceed - of the centimetre-gramme-second 

• A jCrvO jOC/0|000 

unit current. The cun*cnt with which our relays are worked in India is 
400,000 times as strong. 

Tho jjractical objection to the inst^ment in its present form is that 
the forces concerned are so microscopic. The consequence is that the 
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sound produced by it is feeble ; and that its action is easily interfered with 
by induction. It is impossible to employ it on one of a number of over¬ 
land wires, while the other ^vires are being worked in the ordinary way, oh 
account of the induced currents \ but a sub-marine lino is free from' this 
source of disturbance, and Mr., Freece informs me that the Telephone has 
been successfully^ worked through GO miles of cable* 1 believe between 
Dartmouth and %fuernsey. 

Professor Bell has himself explicitly stated that ho has not brought 
forward his Telephone in its present form as a perfected instrument; but 
because it has reached a stage of great theoretical interest, aiid one not 
altogether destitute of practical applicability. He, and his c(f adjutors in 
Boston, are still labouring to perfect it. 

In speaking through the Telephone, wc should not shout, for shouting 
tends to stress the diaphragm to its maximum, where its sensibility is least^ 
and sounds may easily bo lost. The great point is to combine a suiheient 
strength of voice •with clear and deliberate utterance. 

After the reading of the paper, Mr. Brough g:iv(! a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of the working of the instrument. With the kind permission of the 
Surveyor General, communication had been made between the Society’s 
Booms and the Observatory at the Surveyor General’s Office, a distance of 
hidf a mile, and the sounds of the voice, wliistling and a musical box wero 
successfully transmitted between the two points. 

Mr. Blochmantt exhibited rubbings of the following Persian inscrip- 
tions, which were received from Mr. II. James liaincy, Zumiudar of Khulna, 
Jcssorc. 

L 

“ Tills rubbing,” Mr. Rainey states, “ is taken from a slate slab, which 
is placed on the west side of the interior of a largo well, situated a shoii 
distance lioyond the soutlicrn gateway of tlio Monger Port, and to the 
Boutli-west of the Station Racket Court, on one side of which building is a 
Bath, to which tho well supplies water.” (Metre, short Uazaj.)^ 

« JU lb 

4^ b Si 

1. During tho time of tho rule ofMakhsiis Khfi n— ^may it last for over!— 

2. Tho aqueduct of tho garden was ftade in a way that the grandeur of the gur« 
don is his (or its) pleasing praise. 
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8* In ilio yoar 1007 of tho Hijrah tins longlasting building was erectod. 

4* Afl tho worda ^grandeur’) and * a woU* haye tho same form, tho grand¬ 
eur of tho garden increased by it (tho well). * 

5. Its chronogram lies for ever in tho words ehdh^i-hdgh^ * the woll of tho garden/ 
but tho letter in it is to bo loft out. 

Adding up the letters of eMh-Uh&ph and subtracting five for the "he 
to be omitted, we get 1007 H., or A. 1). 1698-99. 

Kcgarding Makhsus Khdn, 'oide Ain translation, Vol. I, p. 388. He 
i^ tho founder of * Htikhsdsdbad’, tho Maxndamd of our old maps, which 
name was subsequently changed to Murshidubad by the famous Murshid 
Quli Khan. 

II. 

“ The second rubbing”, Mr. Rainey writes, “ is taken from a slate 
slab, lodged over the centre eastern door of a Mosque House, now occupied 
by Mr. A. V. Robei'ts, District Engineer (who gave me these rubbings) 
and owned by C. Aguilar, Esq. This liouse faces the Racket Court on tho 
southern side, and is divided from it by the large public road running there 
east and west.” 

• J oilAA J jsUj cUi 

Tho best praiao is—‘ There is no God but Alluli, Muhammad is Albtli's prophet.* 

Tho building of Mirzdni "SV all Bog of Koldb, under tlio direction of La*l 
tho architect. Tho building of tho mosquo took plnco in 1074 [A. D. 1663-4.] 

The rubbing has Mirzdntf instead of Jlifirzd. Tho Dic¬ 

tionaries do not give tho word. 

The inscription spells ma'ammdr ! 

Dr. RXjendbalIla Mitba exhibited a copper plate inscription lately 
received from Mr. W. R. Davies of Bhdgalpur. Tho plate measures 15’5 
X 7*7 inches, and has on tho top a cast coijper seal, six inches high. Tho 
name on the seal is that of Nardyanapflla Deva, and the legend over it i^ 
the Buddhist wheel of the law, mounted on a pedestal, and supported 
on the two sides by two deer. Below the name is a sprig with two leaves 
and a flower. The inscription on the plate is in a modified form of the 
Kutila character, and extends to 29 lines on tho front, and 25 on tho reverse, 
side. Its language is Sanskrit, and its purport the grant of a village named 
Mukutika for the use of S'iva Bhattaraka and his followers. The grant 
was made on the'9th of Vaisakha, in the 17th year of .the donor's reign, 
when he was encamped at Mudgagiri, modern Monghyr. Tho document 
was composed by his minister Bhatta Guravo, the same who recorded the 
Buddal inscription noticed in tho volume of the Journal of tho Socie¬ 
ty, and engraved by Madghadasa, son of Subhadasa. 
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The genealogy of the donor begins with Gopala, the same whose name 
occurs ill, the Monghyr plate translated by Wilkins (Asiatic Resoarchea vol. t 
p. 123.) He had two sous, Dharmapdla and Vakpdla, who successively 
succeeded him. The last appears under the name of Devapala in Wilkins' 
plate. His sons were Devapdia and Jayapala who seem to have reigned 
one after another. The son of the last was Vigrahapala, who married 
Sujja, a daughter of the Haihaya race, by whom he begat Ndrayapapala. 
A transcript and a translation of the document will be published in the 
next number of the Journal. 

Dr. RXjendralXla Mitea also submitted three large bricks brought 
by him from one of the arches of the great Temple at Buddha Gaya. Two 
of them were shaj^cd like voussoirs, having the upper side longer than the 
lower, and the sides curved to coiTCspond with the curve of the arch. The 
upjwr side measured 16 inches and the lower 15 inches, the breadth being 9 
inches. The third was a perfect parallelogram, 15 x 9. In presenting them 
bo gave a short accomit of a tour he had recently made in the Gaya, district 
in search of antiquities, and of his researches at Buddha Gaya. He said 
that at the beginning of the year the king of Burmah had deputed two 
persons to repair the Buddhist temple at Buddlia Gaya, and these |X5rsons 
had for some time carried on their work, when in June the circumstance 
was brought to the notice of Government, and he was requested to go to 
Buddha Gaya, and report to Government as to what should be permitted in 
the way of repairs, so as not to mask or modernise the old monument. 
When Dr. Mitra came to the place in September last, ho found the Bur¬ 
mese gentlemen had already cleared an .area of about 250 x 230 feet 
around the great temple, dug out the foundations of the surrounding build¬ 
ings for bricks, levelled the ground with rubbish, raising thereby the level 
by neai-ly five feet, removed the old granite pavement, reset it on the liigber 
level, demolished the pavilion of the Buddhapad, which had stood in front 
of tlic temple, built a new retaining wall to the west of the platform round 
*tlic sacred Bo Tree, and enclosed the cleared area by a new wall. They had 
also destroyed the stucco ornaments and mouldings in tho interior of the 
sanctuary and covered the walls with plain chunam plaster. Under the 
circumstances Dr. Mitra could not trace the* locale of the several buildings 
wliieh Hiouen-Thsang had described as standing round the temple. By a 
careful study of the mouldings still existing on the exterior of the temple 
he had prepared restored drawings of the southern and the eastern facades 
of the temple, and suggested to Government that^hc reppirs may bo jicrmit- 
ted according to the drawings. The drawings were exhibited to the meet¬ 
ing as also a large collection of sketches of the various objects of antiqu<v 
riau interest which he had met with in course of his tour. He also 
announce^ that be had collected 85 pieces of sculptured stones at Buddha 
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Gaya, a part of which he had suggested should be presented to the Society. 
Among these stones there were several pillars, rails and coping stones of 
the old A^oka railing round the temple. One of the stones boro a large 
inscription in the IA\ clmracter of the 3rd century, B. 0., and another in 
the Gupta character of the fourth century A. D. 

Adverting to the ^ches which he was the first to bring to the notice 
of the public, Dr. Mitra said that there were altogether eleven arches in the 
temple, four over doorways, two over passages leading to the sanctuaries, 
and five forming vaulted roofs. Seven of these were pointed Gqtliic, and 
four semicircular. They were built of well-dressed bricks, shaped like vous- 
soirs, and set in clay cement. The bricks were set lengthwise, touching 
each other by the ends, and not side by side as is usual in the present day. 
This arrangement, conjoined with the defect in the cement, made the arches 
weak; but they were true radiating arches, i, e., a series of blocks so formed 
as to fit in and disposed in the line of a curve, the blocks supporting each 
other by their mutual pressure, and the entire structure supported at the two 
ends resting on jners and not horizontal ones, formed of projecting bricks 
wliich were so common in India in former times. When Dr. Mitra first saw 
the arches in 1864, he had only two hours to devote to the examiiwtion of the 
ruins, and ho then thought that they were synchronous with the shell of the 
temple. Bat further and more careful examination had now convinced him 
that the temple had originally been built without any arches, the opening 
in front having bee^^ closed by gradually projecting bricks, which left 
a very high triangular oi>ening, very like what was now to be seen in the 
old temple at Konch. The object of this 02 >ening was to throw the sun¬ 
light at dawn on the sacred image in the temple. It was, however, found 
exceedingly inconvenient, as it brought in rain-water, which deluged the 
sanctuary. The interior was therefore divided into three storeys, by build¬ 
ing two vaulted roofs, and the entrances were arched over, and provided with 
doors. .This, however, was done before the seventh century, for when the 
Chinese traveller Hiouen-Thsang, visited the place in 637 A. D., he fouyd 
the difEe?;ent storeys and the pavilion in front, which stood over a vaulted 
roof, and described them in detail. He said they had been built after the 
temple {en suite) but did not give any date. . General Cunningham accepted* 
the opinion of the Chinese traveller, and believed that the arches had been 
built long before the 7th century. Concurring in this opinion,*Dr. Mitra 
observed that the fact would inevitably lead to the conclusion that the 
arches had been bpilt by^the natives of India without any aid from foreign¬ 
ers. Had they learnt the art of building arches from the Western nations 
the Persians, Greeks or Homans, they would have for certain reproduced the 
foreign model, and arranged their bricks in the same order in which those 
nations did, and used the same cement which their teachers did. But they 
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did nothing of the kind. They arranged their bricks in the order they 
thought ^^st, and that was decidedly inferior. They knew the use of surki 
and chunam cement, and used it extensively in forming mouldings and 
images, and on their roofs and copings, and had they seen it used by the 
Persians or Greeks in the construction of the arch, they would have 
followed the examjde \ hut they did not, depending entiitjly on the strength 
acquired hy the shape of the bricks, and the lateral i)rcH8ure of their vous- 
soirs. One important clement in an arch was the key-stone. In the for¬ 
eign models this is placed in the centre of the arch j but the Hindu or 
Buddhist builders had apparently never seen this arrangement, and, follow¬ 
ing their own idea, placed it on a side of the centre, wherever the ex- 
egencies of their mode of building rendered it most convenient. Taking 
these facts into consideration Dr. Mitra was disposed to maintain the opi¬ 
nion which he had expressed on a former occasion that the arches were both 
iii conception and execution purely Indian. 

Mr. H. E. Blakfobd said that the question of the arch in the Budh 
Gayd temple had been very fully discussed at more than one meeting of the 
Society about 1864, and his recollection w^as, that it was generally agreed 
by competent judges, that the apparent arch in question was not structur¬ 
ally an arch at all: besides which, it was of mucli later date *than the body 
of the building. These conclusions did not seem to be invalidated by Dr. 
liajcndralala Mitra's 2 )resent dcscri 2 )tion. 

The President said : • 

The Society is indebted to Dr. Kajendmlal for his luminous statement 
as to the arches at Budh Gaya. Whatever may be their actual age, he has 
at least made it clear that they are an addition to the building long subse¬ 
quent to the date of the original structure. 

Nor can they be, as he has demonstrated, termed true arches. It 
seems to mo very clear that the idea which they exemplify is derived from 
the wells built of bricks forming a segment of a comjdcte arch, such as are 
found at any Hindu ruins of an early date, such a wall round on its side 
would give an example of a double arch just like those of the Gayii tem 2 )le. 
In short, the Gaya arches may bo described not as arches, but as structures 
^showing progress towards the discovery of the iruo arch. 

Mr. H. F. Blanfobd read extracts from three letter? from Mr. S. £. 
Peal, of Sapakati in Assam, relative to pot-holes,‘to the geological structure 
of Goalpara Hill, and to Mr. Peal*s observations on the i^ovemcnts of the 
clouds in Upper Assam. The first passage was written with reference 
to the discussion of Dr. FeistmanteVs paper on * pot-holes,’ which took 
place at the meetings of the Society in March and June. Mr. Peal 
writes,—** 1 see Dr. Feistmantcl has been treating us to a disserta- 
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tion on * pot-holes' and doubts whether your statement that they are 
exceedingly common, is correct. From a boy 1 can remember them, 
and was never particularly aware that any other explanation than 
running water, sand and gravel was necessary. Out in India, here 
in Assam, I find them almost the only common characteristic of the 
water-worn forms. ' I do a good deal of Rob Roy canoeing in cold 
seasons, up the gorges* of the rivers coming from these Kaga Hills, and 
so Lave ample opportunity for studying them (if necessary). On one occa¬ 
sion up the Tankak river, at a place where a bed of sandstone crosses and 
causes a fall of some 10 feet, large surfaces are exposed in the dry season; 
and the suiiace of the rock is full of pot-holes. 1 once caught thirteen 
good large turtle, each in a hole, head downwards; some wet sand and gravel 
at the bottom kept them from being quite dried up by the sun. Holes two 
and three feet deep—quite round and nearly vertical. 

At another fall, I, one day, saw the spray fij^ing back and upwards in 
such a peculiar manner, that I went over and examined closely, and dis¬ 
covered it was simply millions of small fish, 4 and G inches long, all trying 
to jump the fall, up stream, and that a tolerably large pot-hole was half 
full of fish, which served for the supper of our cami). • * ♦ Up the 
Uisang F. R. Mallet and I saw some curious sections of pot-holes, in a 
laige mass of exposed sandstone. The holes were pretty close, and of sizes 
from 6 inches to a cou[)lc or three feet in diameter, and from 5 to }X)rhaps 
8 or 9 feet deep. They may have been more, as they ended in deep water,*^ 

The next passages I'ead, refer to Goalpura hill and arc as follows 
** I see the Glacier question is on the tapis. I have been trying to convince 
Mallet that Goalpdra hill is a moraine. Seeing that Goalpara hill is only 
about 500 feet* above sea-level, I am afraid Mallet won’t bo convinced. 
The hill has large, angular, grey, metamorphic blocks, lying on the surface, 
and bedded in contorted gravel and sand; no bedded rock above on tho 
hill.*' “ I stayed on it for over a fortnight in 1878, and it was while 
watching excavations fur gravel near the top, that I had my attention firsifc 
roused by the extraordinary colour and curvature of the sands, embedded in 
layers • • ♦ • some beds of sand dark rose colour, white, yellow, brown, 
and even bluish grey, contorted, and having coarse gravel and small blocks ' 
of stone here and there. ^ ^ * I don’t know much about glaciers but tho 
formation was so peculiar, I noted it well at the time. 1 found nb scratch¬ 
ed stones, but the big blocks on the hill, more or less angular and partially 
embedded, are hornblende,—so Mallet says, after I had sent him some 
pieces. Where this hornblende came from, I cannot guess. Tho hill is 

* It is loss. Tho Meteorological Observatory which is on tho top of tho hill is 
886 feot only above soa-level, and 249 foot above the'highest flood level of the river.— 
n. F. B. 
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gravelly, all through aeenungly; and rests on sandstones, bedded and seen 
on the level of the river,—and not above, as far as 1 can see. How these, 
great blocks of dark grey rock got up on the hill top was the puzzle to mOf 
They seem scattered about on its surface, top and sides; and the hill is. 
isolated, not overhung by any higher land. * * * The blocks of horn¬ 
blende are probably up to 4 or 5 tons, now and then, and both isolated and 
grouped; quite irregular and more or less angular. They seemed to me like 
the blocks carried along a glacier surface. However, it may, after all, be 
easily soluble by some other means, and not need a large glacier to account 
for it. * • * These gravelly hills are not common in Upper Assam, which 
is a dead flat; not a stone of any sort to be seen.” 

Mr. Blakford said that the sketches of contorted and coloured sands 
which Mr. Peal had sent,-certainly reminded one much of certain superficial 
deposits of the English river valleys, w'hich were attributed to the action of 
ice. But he was hardly prepared to accept the idea of a great glacier filling 
the Assam valley, without very much stronger evidence. If the structure 
described be really due to ice action, it would demand a change of climate of 
less magnitude, to suppose that the deposits were due to river ice in winter. 
Perhaps a climate which admitted of glaciers in the Naga hills down to 
4,500 feet, as described by Major God win-Austen,* migh^^also admit of 
river ice, in winter, within 500 feet of the present sea-lovel. 

The last extract read liad reference to the drift of the clouds in Upper 
Assam. Mr. BnAKFORD said that he had suggested this class of observations 
to Mr. Peal, with a view to verifying the suggestion made in a paper on 
the Physical Explanation of the Inequality of the two semidiurnal Barome¬ 
tric Tides, published in the 45th volume of the Society’s Journal; viz., that 
there ^vas a flow of air in the day-time from over the valleys, to the moun¬ 
tains on either side, and a return flow at night. Mr. Peal writes—“ About 
winds, I can tell you that 1 have, pretty steadily had my eye on the clouds, 
upper and lower, since your last, and am still more struck than ever, with 
tjic remarkable regularity of the flow and counter-flow. The night winds 
(if any) travel steadily and slowly from the' SSW. or WSWt (within 
three points) and do not change till 0 or 9}^ A. u. when a counter-current 
•sets in from the very opposite point, say NE. to NNE. This continues 
more or less all day, as a surface and upper wind, but 1 can see no trace of 
a wind to or from the hills, and never remember to l^ave noticed such a 

w 

wind, except in squalls, and I am pretty near a good mass of hills that 
should shew any thing of the kind. Our worst sqpalls arp from the NW. 

* • • • As the cold season comes on, I find^ the NE. wind begins ear¬ 
lier. It is, at times, now seen at 8 A. u. but seen above and not felt below 
where all is BtUl and under a dense fog. As the sun rises, the latter dissi- 

* Jounu As. Soc. Bengal, Yol. xliv, Part 2, p. 209. 
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pates; but not till say half-past 9, does the air below move, so as to be felt 
as a light breeze, which freshens till say 11 a. m. and remains till 2 p. M. 
when it dies off slowly, and all is still, till the light evening or night airs 
again set in from SW. to WSW., the two winds being hardly from 
opposite points; they are more like this [sketch showing the directions to 
be NNE. and WSW.]. I will keep this question of the winds in view 
as the season goes on, and, ere done with it, may mention, that in arranging 
houses, such as lines, godowns, Ac., wo generally place them so as not to be 
in the NE., SW. direction more than we need or are obliged to.** 

On the above passage Mr. Blakfobd remarked “ Mr. Peal’s observa¬ 
tions then, do not confirm the idea of a diurnal interchange of the upper 
strata of air between the mountains and the valley, but they show a very 
decided movomc!it towards the sea in the day time, with the reverse at 
night; such had been indicated in the case of Calcutta in the discussion of 
the ancmomctric records ;* and, as regards the higher cloud-bearing 
strata, had been established by frequent observations on the movement of 
the clouds over the same place. That such a movement takes^lace, as a 
general law, had been indicated, on theoretical grounds, in the paper above 
referred to, and, in a subsequent paper read before the Society at the meet¬ 
ing in March list, it had been adduced in explanation of the alternation of 
land and sea breezes on coast lines. It was nevertheless extremely interest¬ 
ing to find that this diurnal oscillation of the winds was so regular and well 
marked, far uj) in the interior, viz., in Upj)cr Assam. Of coimsc so general 
a movement must, in a great measure, mask any raero local movement, such 
as that between valleys and mountains j (supposing the latter to exist). 
Within the last few days, anotlicr very interesting observation on this out¬ 
flow of tlie atmosphere from the land to the sea, above the diurnal sea- 
breeze, bad been made in a balloon ascent at Bombay, by Mr. Simmons 
Lynn j an account of wbieb has appeared in the newspapers. On ascending 
at Bombay at 4h 40m. in the afternoon the balloon was first carried by the 
sea-breeze to the S. East, but having attained an elevation of 5000 feet 
was carried off by the upper current slowly to N. W. This observation is 
of great interest as assigning a datum for the vertical thickness of the sea- 
breeze current.f 

* Mctoo..ological Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 12. * 

t The following is the account of tho aeronaut published in the ‘ EngliAman’ of 
the 30th November,, oxtraetpd from tho ‘ Times of India.’ In two minutoB from tho 
time of starting, (at L41 Bagh gardens on tho ParoU Road, Bombay) I found mysolf at 
an altitude of 3000 feet. I proceeded at this elevation in a courso S. E. by S. about 6 
minutos, and determined, if possible), to continue in this direction across to the opposite 
shore, but I was doomed to disappointment. When I had reached about one-third 
across tho surfaco of water in tho line above given, tho gas rsqiidly expanded and fully 
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Mr. H. B. MEa)LiC 0 TT said he scarcely liked to bring forward only 
current observations of his own as against the more deliberate observation 
of another; but, as the point at issue was of such importance he would not 
withhold the suggestion he had to make. On his way to Upper Assam in 
1865, he stopped a few hours at Gbalpara and made some notes upon the 
little hills upon whicli the station is built. He then had a first opportuni¬ 
ty of observing to bow great a depth and how completely the gncissic rocks 
become decomposed, even on steep hill sides, when protected from denud¬ 
ing action by very dense vegetation. The resulting clay might readily be 
taken for a deposit; and the undecomposed harder spheroidal masses of 
granitoid gneiss, that often remain quite unaffected, have all the appearance 
of boulders. But he particularly recollected puzzling for some minutes 
over what seemed a contorted layer in the clay. He had, however, to con¬ 
clude that it was the remains of a string of quartz in contorted schist, all 
the rest having become reduced to earth. It was in fact this observation 
that convinced him of the true nature of the clay covering these low hills. 

He did not pretend to say that Mr. Peal’s observation and his own 
referred to the same features, but the possibility of its being so was sudi- 
cient excuse for recording his note. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the papers could not be read, but 
with the consent of the meeting the following worn taken as read. 

1. * Memorandum of the diurnal Variation of atmospheric Pressure at the 

Sandheadsj hy Guam. Haedino, Esq., with a prefatory note by Hen^- 
RY F. Bla^poiu), Meteorological Jieportcr to the Oovernment of 
India, 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part IL 

2. Catalogue of the recorded Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal up to the end 
of 1876, compiled by Henry F. Blanfoed, Esq., Meteorological Be- 
porter to the Oovernment of India. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. ^ 

distended tho flaccid portion of tho balloon. This caused her to oscond vciy rapidly 
, to an altitude of 7,500 feet, but I found that my course was reversed to KW, and I was 
leaving Bombay at a considerablo speed towards tho Arabian Sea. * * * * I dia. 
charged a sufficient quantity of gas to descend to on elevation of 5000 foot. Then I 
found myself ozuctly balanced, with the car in ono atmosphoro and most of tho sphoro 
of the balloon in another. Tho balloon at this momont ceased to rovolve on its vortical 
axis, ono sido, that towards tho East, being very cold, ondithat towards the West much 
warmor. I now descended to an elevation of 4000 foot, and procoodod in a northerly 
[jtV] course, but just by way of exporimont I re-osconded to 5000 foot and found that 
tho balloon was again making for sea in a Korth-Wosterly course, ox^Uy at tho samo 
oltitude 08 before. • • « 1 continuod tho dweent and found 1 was procooding very 
slowly in the samo course as at flrst.’* 
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3. Contributions to the Geography and History of Bengal. Ho. Vi. _ By 

II. Blociim.vnn, M. a. • 

(Abstract.) 

The essay notices the following points :— 

(a.) Inscriptions. ' The Society has weeived from Maulawi Sayyid 
Ilahi Bakhsh Sahib, of Muldah, rubbings of nine new inscriptions from 
(jaur, of which the most important are—(L) An inscrijjtioii of (jVJ H. (A. O. 
1210) of Jalal-uddiu Mus’ud JanI, governor of Bengal. This is the 
oldest Muhammiulaii inscription hitherto discovered in Bengal. (2) An 
inscription of Yusuf Shall, of 881 H. (A. B. 1470), ranking in beauty after 
the Adinah Moscjuc inscription. (3) A Mahnind Shahi in.scriptiou of 0 li3 H. 
(A. 1). 1536), fioin which we sec that Mafuuud Shah's nickname was 
Budr-uShuhif Avhieh explains the occurrence of this name on Mahmud 
Shah's Coinage. 

Maulawi Sayyid Ihihi Bakhsh Sahib has also written in Persian a his¬ 
torical work, entitled ‘Khurshe<l-i-Juhan-niuna’, containing a description of 
Gaur and Maldah, of which an Kuglish translation will be given. 

The best thanks of tlie Society are due to the Maulawi Sahib for his 
disintcrestodness in placing liis materials at the service of the Society. 

(h.) Coim. Tlireo new coins Iiavo been roccivoil for descnjition from 
Mr. VV. Campbell, .TaJ])aigorf, one struck by Fatli Hlnih in 887 H. (A. D. 
1182), and the otlior two by Ilubaiu Shah. Figures of the coins will he given. 
The latter coins have enabled me to solve the pnz;4liiig legend* on many of 
Husain Shah’s coins. The king describes himself on them as the conqueror of 
Kanii’u, Kaiutah, Jajnagar, and .'Vsam, just a.s llio Madrasah inscription of 
Gaur, discovered by Mr. Westmacott (.rouriial, As. Society, Bengal, Ft. I, 
for 1874, p. 303) describes Husain Shah as tho conqueror of Kanrru and 
Kumtah. 

(c.) Chronology, The chronology of Bengal history, which may now 
bo said to rest on a secure basis, is curiously verified in sevoml ]»oints by^ 
Chinese hisitorieal works. M. Pauthicr, in his “ Examcn Methodique des 
faits qui concernent le Thiau-tehu ou I’liido, published in 1830, mentions that 
Aiya-sse-ting of Pang-ko-la, i. e., Ghiyas-uddin (A’zain Slnlli) of Bengal, sent 
scvcralcmhassicstoOhina, which the Chinese returned. The last return em¬ 

bassy arrived in Bengal in the tenth year of tho Cliiuese cyelo calltMl young4o, 
•and assisted at Ohiyas-uddul’s funeral. According to Prinsep’s tables, tho 
tenth year of the cyole young-lo^ would correspond to 1395 A. 1)., or 790 H., 
and this is tho last year found by Mi% B. Thomas on A’zam Shah’s 
coinage. Another Chinese embassy arrived in Bengal in the 13th year of 

• Vide Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, 1873, Pt I, p. 292, note. 
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the same cycle, when Saif eating is mentioned as the reigning monarch. 
This w^uld be 1398 A. D., or 801-2 H., when, according to the testimony 
of a coin in the Society’s cabinet, Saifuddin Hamzah Sltdh, was king of 
Bengal. 

It is to be hoped that further researches in Chinese histoiy will add 
to our knowledge of Bengal histQry. 

Regarding Kaja Ivans Narayan of Tahirpur, after whom the district 
of Rajsliahi is named, additional information has been obtained. Dr. lla- 
jendralala Mitm succeeded in obtaining a copy of the genealogical tree of 
the Rajas of Tahiii)ur, wliich shews that Jtaja Kaus was the grandson of llaja 
BIjaya Lashkar. Just as some of the Maharajas of .Jaipur received the 
title of ‘ Sawui’, or one and^ one-fourth, to indicate that each was more 
than one man, so doe^ tlfc title of ‘ Lashkar’ signify tliat the holder was 
considered in value ecpial to an army. It is also worth noticing that a large 
pargauah in Kdjshahi has the name of Lashkar. lidjd Kans’s grandfatlicr, 
therefore, must have been a commander of distinction. 

The above mentioned Chinese annals do not give Raja Kans’s name ; 
the embassies were only renewed twenty-three years later, during the rcigu 
of Muliamniad Shdb, Raja Karis’s sou. 


4. On the Bhnrrs of Bundelkhand^ with an account of an Imcidiytion in 
B&H characters, — i/y Vincent A. Smith, B.A., C.S. 

The PttTSSiDENT said that as the evening was far advanced, lie would 
not ask the Secretary to read the paper. The essay, with a few omissions, 
would be published in the Journal (No. ITT, for 1877). lie would, however, 
exhibit the Pali coiipcr-plate, which accompanied the [>a])or, and ask Dr. Rd- 
jendraldla M itra to offer some remark s on the plate, which was a clear forgery. 

Dn. Mttra observed that the inscription was remarkable in many re¬ 
spects. It was the only document in the ancient Ldt character, w'hich bore 
so recent a date as Samvat liiOii. It was, likewise, tlic only record of a 
. purely historical character which had been found engraved on a metal jdate. 
It afforded, moreover, the only instance in wdiich the Ldt character had been 
used to record a document in the Sanskrit language. The jiurport of it 
was a long protracted war which had been carried on on the banks of tlie Vira- 
bhadrd river between the Bharrs and the Lodhis, the former headed by one 
Kanja, Sind the latter by Sankara. The war terminat 9 d in the overthrow 
of the Bharrs, when the images of the Bharrs were carved in stone, and those* 
of the Lodhis made in alto-relievo, and left on.the battle field. The docu¬ 
ment was inscrilxjd, says the writer, on a bell-metal plate in Pali cliaracter 
by the priest of the Bharrs in compliance with the order of the Lodhi king. 
Now, the facts which make the record most important are just such as are 
calculated to excite doubts about its authenticity. Both the Bharrs 
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and the Lodhis were perfectly unlettered, very primitive people, and it ig 
difficult to conceive that they should have retained a thorough knowledge 
of the Lat character when every body else in all India had for centuries 
entirely forgotten it. That a conqueror should wish to perpetuate tho 
memory of a successful war was but natural j but one would suppose that in 
such a case he would'employ a person of his own side to wMto it down, and 
not employ the priest *of his enemies. Nor is tlicre any evidence to show 
that sucli a record was ever ordered by any mediajvul Hindd or aboriginal 
king to be inscribed on a small metal plate. Such a plate could be seen 
by nobody, and would bo lost in no time. A largo stone, or tho scarp of a 
rock, would be the proper rcccj>tacle for it; but it was not thought of. 
The oliaraclcr, too, in such a case would bo that which was best known, and 
not what was (piitc niiintclllgildc to the ])eople of the country. How the 
writer came to knOw that Pali was tho name of the character, it is also difficult 
to conceive. Prinsep, when he first discovered the key to the alphabet called it 
li.-it, because it occurrcd in its fullest extent on the Lat inscriptions of A^oka. 
Subsequently, when it was found that the language of the records boro a 
strong resemblance to the Pali of Ceylon some i)Cople called it Pali; but 
the true JVili character as still extant in Ceylon and Jlurmuh is quite dilTor- 
ent, aud tlic name is a misleading ami incorrect one. How did tlic Tiodhis 
eoumiii the mistake ? Tlie word Puli in ilieir day would have applied to 
tho Sinhalese IVili; and not to tho chamol.or of tlio L;it. Siqiposing that 
the Lat eharaetor was called Puli in their lime, why in selecting it the Pali 
langii.age was not also selected ? Again, had the so-called Pali, t <?., the Lafc 
character, been then well known, why were not the Pali niimemls also used ? 
The wntcr evidently knew them not, and therefore employed the modern 
Sanski’it figures slightly mystilled by putting an extra scroll or two here and 
there ? Further, the material of the record is called ICansa or “ bell-mctal,** 


and that metal is ludd hy the Hindus to ho impure, and never used for cere¬ 
monial 2 )urposes. In the Sasti’as co 2 )per is the metal commended for sasaiiaa ; 
bni.ss is occasionally used, but never the kansa. The sjxjaker could not makc^ 
out whether tho jdate was of bcll-mctal or brass; but he thought it looked 
very like the latter. It was liesides a rolled plate, not a hammered or east 
one, iuid bell-metal, being brittle, can neither be hammered nor rolled into • 
jdates. Taking it to be brass, it shonld bo remembered that laminating 
roller.s were iierfeeWy unknown in India four hundred years ago, iftid even 
now arc known only by name from the circumstances of rolled jdates being 
brought out from Ijnglandior sale in this country, aud from some rollers 
being used in the (lovernmout mints No one in India uses rollers for lami- 
n.ating brass. And this fact was alone sufficient to show that tho plate 
was a forgery. A picc^ of rolled brass of the size of the plate wa.s not worth 
more than four annas, and punching the letters on it would not cost much 
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more, and such a record could he easily prepared. Dr. Mitra was of opinion 
that sopQC one who had got hold of a copy of Prinsep’s plate of the Lat al¬ 
phabet, had got up the record to impose upon Mr. Smith. In Prinsep’s time 
the PAH numerals had not been discovered. It was only the other day that 
General Cunningham discovered only afow, and as this was not known to 
the forger, he was driven to the nccesHity of using the Sanskrit ligures 
slightly altered. It seemed, too, that the man kneV nothing of the Bharra 
until he saw the name in English letters. In Sanskrit and Hindi the word 
is, and should he, written with the V with a dot under it, to mai’k its pecu¬ 
liar sound. In English this cannot be reproduced, and the usual practice 
is, to write the word w'ith two rs at the end. In Sanskrit this double r 
is never permitted ; but, having seen it in English with a double r, tlio writer 
at once copied it in the Pali character, and in a Sanskrit document. He had 
to prove his statement before an Englishman, and, apprelfcnding lest the uso 
of the dotted ^ should lead to doubts, ho siuu’ificod Sanskrit grammar, aiid 
the usage of the country. Jt might he asked what would be tbe object of 
such a jnoce of impo.sition ? But from the days of Wilford there have been 
so many attempts of Ihc kind made by l^nldits, that it is scarcely nc'oes- 
saiy to dwell upon it at hmgth. The smile of a Sahib of lugh rank and the 
reuar<ls exj)Ccl(‘d arc <juitc .<5ufli<*ient to account for .such wicked acts. 

The PiiE.srj)i:xT said ui’tcr the very clear slatomcnt made by Dr. ]laj- 
endra Lai, for which tin? Society t^as imich indebted to him, thei-n could bo 
no doubt that the bronrx' jdato in question was an impudent forgery. It 
was almost superlluoms to nml1i[>ly ])roofs in addition to those brought for¬ 
ward, but at least it was fair to ask wby, if tbe ancient cliavacter was j>rescrvcd 
tbe ancient numerals wore not preserved also, and wby with tlic cliar- 
actci’s of 2o0 Ji. C. were associated not the iiumemls of that date but the 
numerals of to-day ? 

Again the transliteration gave, not perhaps good Sanskrit, but at least 
intelligible sense, certain errors being overlooked. Still it seemed to the 
'Pn'.sidont very dilficult to get tlui transliteration somewhat differently 
from the text of the jilate ; the veiy lirst letter of the first line might ]) 0 .ssibly 
be read as “ go”,4)ut it was more lila; “ ta.” Moreover, unless the writer 
was very unversed in tbe ebarax^ter ho used, the “ dhavya** in the third lino 
would surcl}' have the vowel mark attached to the “ y” rather than to tho 
lir.st Ictfor of the compound, and tlie I’resident thought that a .scribe of 
Asokii’s date would have written the “ marliavlrrya” of tho translitciration. 

Without goingfnrther, it seemed only loo probable that the plate was pro¬ 
duced from tbe transliteration, and not the transliteration from the jdato, and 
that Mr VincentSmitlihadunfortunatelyRtumbleduponallindu** Simonides.” 

The reading of the following paper was postpdbed— 

Pali Studies. No. 2. Vuttodaya. By Major U. E. PuYEn, Deputy 
Commissioner, British Burma. 
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The following additions have boon made to the Library since tW Meet¬ 
ing held in NoTomber last. 

J'rANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS, AND JOURNALS, 

prescntcd.hy the respective Societies or Editors, 


Berlin. Die Koniglichc Preussische Akadcmic der Wissenschaften,—Mo- 
natsbcriclit, Juni, Juli, 1877. 

Jimi. Sietnena .—Ubor dio Abhiingigkoit dcr clektrischcn Lcitung^fahigkoit dos 
Selena von Wdrmc und Licht.^ Vetera .—Ucrpctologischo Notizen. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. C, No. 7.3. 

Dr. On the queation whether Polyandry ever existed in Northern Hin¬ 
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Chandan, Saj-jdd, tomb 28 
Cluindul Bujputs, 220 
ttiandcshwar temple, in Kamdoii, 2 
Cliandi'd, a village in Orissa, 160 
CliaTidi'dsukhara Bdnurji, The Kaimdr 
Ban go, 16 
Charairongbii, 36 
Chanmadri, or Fort Chandr, 16 
Chuudwur, in Orissa, 150, 151 

Chuvana ,Muni, 20«. 

Cherun, in Bihar, 25 

Cherus, the tiibc, 17, 25, 26 

chitliy a soil of lieinp, 22 

Chiistianity, 184;—early, in Arabia, 130 

Chyai>ur, 26, 27, 28». 

^ivii Gupta, 174 

^oppor-pbito Grant from Cuttack, 149 ; 
—from Sambalpur, 173 


crosses, Christian, 173, 184 
cupmarks, on rocks, 1, 3 

DaTTYAS, Dukas, races of, 36 
Dolil Klian, Subaddr, 231 
Damant, G. H., on the old Blanipuii 
Clinrncter, 36 

Damsetjerd, a.Persian colony in '(.)mdn,50 
Dumimyd, ^dllago of, near liardwan, 161 
Darwdz, in Central Asia, 97 
Dasa-raiha, 39 
Dasas, easto of, 186 
Dasyus, tribo of, 36 

day and year, in Hindu astronomy, 119 
Deskuli, in Bihdr, 20^2. 

Dovaki, 211 

ol-])hahirah, in ’Oman, 41, 48 
Dliank, in ’Oman, 44 
Dlurti, or earth god, 17 
drunkenness, 79, 94 
Dunagiri, in Kamdon, 5 
Dnrgavati river, 19, 22 
Dushyanta, 39 

Dword* Hath, in Xumdun, 1, 2, 3, 7 

Fates, in Arabian m^-thology, 16') 
Felej «1-Snk, in ’Onian, 41, 50 
female infiUilieide, in ^Viubia, 159 
Ferghana, 46-5 

fire, liow ai'tifieially prodiitod. 16, 1 ^\'i 
Fiy(*r, G. E., 1‘ali Studies, Xo. 2. 'J'h*- 
Vutlodoyu, or Exposition of metre, 369 

GaBDAT KIIAN, eon of Khdnazdd 
Khan, 167 
Gargasamhita, 430 

Gaya, town ot^ 16;—the old Kifft-des. 2U 

geology of ’Oman, 48 

Ghalchah Dialect, 97 

Gharib*Nawuz, 37 

Gharwar, Rajputs, 26 

Ghazi Khan, 167 

el-Ghonik, in ’Oman, 42 

Ghoshu family, origin of, 175 

eLGhozz, in 'Oman, 50 . ' 

Gipsies, or Zatt, in Arabia, .')? ; 220 
Glasfurd, C. ti. K. Col., B<-‘}»ort of the 
Upper Godavery District 179 
Godld d^masty, 8 
Gokula, city of, 17^ 211 
Gond, Aboriginos ;—doitios, 232«. 
Gorakh Kdth, sufig 198 
go-8ulik, a,bird, 24 

Gour Das Bysiick, dn Khanja Khan (iarh 
in the District of Bard wan, 161 
Qriorson, G.A., are Kalidasa's IlerooK Mo¬ 
nogamists P 39 ;—on tho liiingpui- dia¬ 
lect, 186 
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Gupta, sacred cave 19 
Gupta dynasty, 149, 174 

Hafiz, an unpublished ghoral by, 237 
in ’Oman, 43 
ul'I^ajur, in ’Oman, 48 
hahtd^nri, or yellow wren, 24 
^umAscli, translations from' the, IGS, 437 
Hamir Doo Karchuli, founds llainfrpur, 
230 

Hamirpur, Bundelkhand, 227; town of—, 
when founded, 230 
llunamcundn, 179 
llariliarpur, in Orissa, 180 
Harsha Brahma, shrine of, 27 
cl'l^asa, in ’Oman, 45 
Hatakcflvora l)ova, 151 
Hijdz, 47 

Himnyagoibho, adoration, 133 
cl-Ilireh, 63 
honey, 22 

horse races, in Arabia, 451 
Hudum Deo, a lisingpiir deity, 188 
I^ureh Burgheh, or Solidr Peak, 51 


J BN Itlqi&wir, the historian, GO 
id(jls, Ai'abian, 440 
Ikhtiyar KJian, tomb of, 27>*. 
inCantiddt!, female, in Anbia, 459 
Inscrijdious, from the shrine of Tut tala 
Bluivani, 32,34;—from Cuttaelr, li'J; 
—from Sambalpur, 173 ;—fi*em Bundeh 
khiind, 232 

iron, of the Kaimur Range, 22 

Ishaq, son of Ivhtilaf, an Arabian poet, 458 

Isium, nit»gvcBS in Kashghar, 335 

Islam Shah, 230 

Islampur, in llamii*pur, 230 

Isma’ll Ghuzi, of Bengiil, 187 


J A’FAR, son of ’Olbch, an Arabian 
poet, 444 

Jain temples, 29, 232 

Jala, a village, near IBiingjilor, 14 

Jaliipur, in Hamirpur, 228 

Jumadngni, father of Piirusurumu, 20 

Janmnojaya, 149, 171 

,Jaya (Jhaiid, Maharaja, of Kamtuj, 26 

.Icbel Akhdhur, 47, 48 

Jcbel Hafit, 44 

Jebol Gharilbeh, 47 • 

Joifur, son of.Julandd, 60 
Jibh DevI, in the Kaimui' Range, 35 
ol'Jow, in ’Oman, 52 
Julimda-bin-Karkar, 49 
Jyutisha^Yedouga, 4II 


KaCHAK, 37 

Kachw4ha lUjpdts, 34n. 

Kaderkho valley, 20 • 

Kaimur Range, the, 16 
Kaira Des, IG 

Kairo Mill, corrupted to Kaimdr, 16 
Kairyi Gbit, near Rohtas, 23 
Kalidasa, monogam}^ of tho heroes of, 
questioned, 39, 160 
Kdlinjar, 231n. 

Kam£)n, ancient sculpturings in, 1 
Kdn, in ’Oinim, 42 
kaueri, a sort of yam, 21 
Kaiisa Rojo, t}'Tant of Mathiird, 16, 212 
Eax)erlaguru, in tho Nizim’s dominions, 
180 

Karamnosd river, 19 

Karatoya riycr, 186 

!^asim Khdn, 32 

Kdshghar, kings of, 326, 334 

Katar, in ’Oman, 46 

Kavari river, 184 

Kesavi d>njastj* of Orissa, 150. 

Khulaf-ol-Ahmar, 455 

Khau.jd Khan Gayh, note on, 104 

Kluijiu'dlio, 229 

Khamar tribe, 22 

Kliuiiazad Jvhdn, son of Bangliara Khdn, 
104 

Khai’^vars, a tribe, 17, 21«., 25 
Khatnu't (d>,Shikla, villogo of, 16 
Khotan, 312, 347 
ol-Jvhoweyrej, in 'Omdn, 43 
Khiu’da, in Orissn, 152 
ol-Khurus, in 'Oman, 46 
King, W., notice of a pro-historic burial 
piico wLtli Omciform MoiiolithH, near 
Mungapot in tho Nizam’s Dominions, 
179 

Kirman, 60 

kistvaeiis, in Kamdo^ 7 
Kita-des, old name of Gaya, 20 
Ivitub-cl-Aghdm, 61, 437 
Ivocli Bihar, 186 

Koi^ tribe of, 183 •* 

kokiidy or cuekoo, 24 

Kols of Bustiir, 183 

Korumbar rings, 180 

Kosald, name of a part of Orissa, ISO 

Kot Simulgnrh, 164 

Kota Ghat, 28 

Krauncha, or Koch Bihdr, 186, 187 
Krishna, birth 211 
el-Kdfeh, 62, 69, 79, 83, 466 

LaNGLOL, a Mauipuri MS., 37 
Larka Kola, 183 

lavender, wild, for making mats, 47 
leather, of Yemen, 439 ; vide tanning 
Lobid, the Arabian pocl^ 62, 77 
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lieonard, G. 8., the Mythic History of 
the God Vir^*, 126; — Further proofs of 
tho Polygamy of Kalidasa’s Heroes. 
IGO ® 

liuffam worship, 4 ; vidfi Mahddoo 
Lohityd river, 186 
Lolloitha, a Xaga tribe, 38 
lunar Tnansions, 429 
lunations, 42d * 

Lynll, C. J., tho l^ru’nllnqah of Lcbid, 61; 
— Throe Translalionsfroin thollamusoli, 
1G8 ; — Translations ii'om tho Haniusoh 
and tho Aght'uu, 437 

MaPDAN, the Tvharwdr Eaja, 21 
Mddhiiva Aeharyo, 133 
hlaghal Dacha, in Kangpnr, 187 
Maghal hat, in Kangpur, 187 
MahHth.’o, or lingjira, 4,15,235 ; — temple 
in Kaindon, 1 

ol-!Mu]ulhah, in ’Oman, 44, 45 
Maho1)d, in Bimdolkhand, 220, 231, 232 
htaibcoH, a guild of priests. 37 
Mulavilcdgnimiti'a, ascrihc'd tol\uliddsii,40 
Mdn Sifiha, Uaja, of Amber, Ifi I 
Munik ('handm, a logemlnry king of Pang* 
pur, 180; — llajdrgan, an epic, 187 
Miinipuria, 30 ;—their uriting, 36, 37 
jraniya Deo, a Dhar deity, 233 
Marnda, in Orissa, loO 
maranuchy a narcotic plant, 47 
maniiigu ceremonies, 211 
hlasui, quarries at, 22 
Mnsdbur, tribe of, 22 
mats, made of wild lavender, 47 
Maudhd, in Dundclkhand, 228, 230 
Meiydnggnamba, a Manijuiri historical 
work, 37 

Milos, S. B., on the Route between So- 
hdr and cl-Ben>y»ni in ’Oman, with a 
note on tho Zutt or Gipsies in Ara< 
bia, 41 

Milcyyeneh, in ’Oman, 42, 47 
Mimosa^ 24 ; — Jluva^ 171 
hlma, two places in Arabia, 90 
hlu’zdpur, 26 
Mu’nllaqah, of Lobfd, 62 
Moggalldna, tlio Ceylon grammarian, 369 
ol-Jlokdbil, n tribe in ’Oman, 48 
Monoliths near Mungapet, 179 
months, lui^r, of tho Jlindus, 425 
hlukundaltdm Chakravarti Kavi Ktmkara, 
author of tho Chandi, 164 
Mukhadrlin, or early Islumitic writers, 62, 
440 

Mulhoran, notices of cromlechs, quoted, 
185 

Munda, a Daityo, 36 

Mundesvara, 17; — hill, 34; — shrine 
0^ 34, 35 


Mungapet, in Haidardbad, monoliths near, 
179 

mnnia, tho bird, 24 
myrahalany 21 




Ex-i^ ABIGHAH, the Arabian poet, 
73, 83 

Ndgpilr, Ccntinl FVovinces, 7 
Ndib 3Iuhainraad ’Alam, Governor 
Afghan Turkrstdn, 97 
nakshatnis, or lunar mansions, 429 
Kamyana, rock cut image of, 32 
Karkandd, Central I’rovinces, 7 
Ntirmadd river, 20 
Nojnin, 439, 441, 442 
Ki'sr, an Ai-abian idol, 440 
!Nfid’s song of tho yoar, 224 
Kilgirf liills, 13 
Kinimla Dova, of Orissa, 151 
cu*Ko‘mdn, king of IJlfrch, 63, 73 


OpRA, a pari of Orissa, 162 
oUhunnm^ 22 

’Oman, citadel of, 48; geography of—, 41 
Orissa, under tho Gupbis, lJu, 177 
owla, the spirits of dead men, 81 
Oxus Ri^’er, 98 ; vide Amu. 


JTaKUXGBA, tutelary deity of Mani¬ 
pur, 38 

Pulamau, 26, 29 

Palasus, ancient name of Bihdr District, 21 

Pali pi-osody, 369 [pur, 37 

Pamliaiba itUas Ghai'ib-nawdz, of Mani* 

Pamir, 97, 98 

Pampajmr, 26 

Pandasiaru 3Iane, 14 

PaiuUivam Gudi, 14 

pandHka, a bird, 26 

Pandiikoli, a mountain in Kumdon, 6 

Pandii-kuris, 13 

Pandas, Pandava brothers, 6 

Punjab, name of Oxus sourccf 98 

Pnnwarf Jaitpur, 228 

Piirihar Rdjpdts, 26 

Parmal, of Muhobd, 233 

Patna, in Orissa, 173 

pearls, 93 

Persians, hold ’Omdn, 60, 51 
phallHs worship, f«Vo^ngam • 

Phillips, M., Uev., on tumuli, 13 
plantain trees, us<;d at marriages, 211 
Fourai, a name of thi^Manipuris, 38 
Polygamy of Kalidasa’s Heroes, 39, 160 
Poph^, Col., reduces Fori Bijaigafh, 26 
Fratdpachandiu Ghosha, note on, and 
translation of, three Copper-plate In¬ 
scriptions from Samhalpur, 173 
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Pratdpa Bhaval Ail, of Boljtds, 33 
Prosody, Pali, 369 
Pun Pun River, 20n, 

Puxun, in Orissa, 150 

QaRA-QURDUM, 334^ 340 
quta, the sand-grouse, 460». 
quails, 24 

Quiitrains of ’Umar Khayy&m 158 
Qui'dum Qaq, 340/t. 

Quroyi, son of Uney^ an Ai'ubian poot, 
437 


cl-liABr, in’Oin4n,43 
Raja-putras, and Raja-vamsyas, in Rong- 
pur, 186 

Raj Rhiirs, 26, 227 

Rajputs, BundolAs 231; Chaudols, 233 ; 
Ghai wors, 26 ; iCacliwalius, 34«.; Paii- 
Imrs, 26 

Rdkshas-gudlum, or tho vUlago of do- 
muns, 180 

Rauigar, ciiHtlo of, 26 
Rammohan Roy, 133 
Rangalala Danurji, on a Ooppcr-plato 
(jrunl found in tlio Cuttack Colluc- 
torato, 149 

Raiigpdr, dialect of, 186 
Ranikhct, in Kumaon, 1 
Raa ^los;indim, in ’Oman, 48 
Ras tSullaii, 61 
ruhody or mats, 47 
Ruth, in llumirpur, 228, 235 
vhamnmy 47 
ol-Riadh, in Arabia, 45 
llivett-Caniac, II., rough notes on some 
Ancient Sculptuvings on roeks in Ka- 
zndon, similar to those found on mono¬ 
liths and rocks in hhiropc, 1 
Ro-hhdt Brahmans, 211 
Rohtas (Bilidr), or Rnhidas, 26, 34 
Roslidn, district of, 97 
Ruus-cl-Jchdl, 48 

Sahara, a Khamdr clan, 22 

Sahosrdm, town of, 28 
^hilah, in ’Oiudu, 41 
Salem, 13 

idi’ffind, or olibonum, 22 
Sdlibahan, Rdjd, 28 
SUimdbdd, in Uardwein, 164 
Balkau, a Manipuri MS., 37 
sa»mr, or Acaeia vora, 47 
Sambalpur, 173,184 * 

Sameshwar, in Katndon, 6 
Samsokgnambo, a l^Ianipuri history, 37 
Saiighiirakkhita Thera, tho Ceylon gram¬ 
marian, 369 
Sa^kordchdryu, 133 


Sard, a tributary of the DurgdvBti rivar, 22 
Sdrddl Charitr^ a chroniclo, 230 
«dn, a bird, 24 ^ 

satis, or widow sacrifices, 231, 236 
screwpines, 47 
seasons, in Arabia, 90, 92 
Behldt, in ’Omdn, 42 
(^Ijdqs, of Kirmdn, 60 
8hdh Ismda Ghazi, 18t 
Shaw, R. R., On the Shighnf (GhalchaK) 
Dialect, 97;—a Grammar of the Lan¬ 
guage of Eastern Tui'kistan, 242 
Shems, son of Malik, 168 
Sher Khan (Slidh), 26, 27 
Shergarh, fort of, 26 
Shighnan, district of, 97 
Shighnf (Glialchah) Dhdect, 97 
Shikc>'rf, in ’Oindn, 42 
shirkch, a graSs in ’Oman, 47 
Showdmis, a tribe in ’Oman, 43, 55 
Sihibhsinjapati, in Orissa, 153 
Simpson’s Archaic work on sculpturings 
&C., quoted, 1 

singing girls, in Arabia, 68, 94 
Sirampur, fort of, 26 
Siva GupU, 174 
Sivitism, 133 

Smith, Vincent A,, Notes on the Bhars 
and other early Inhabitants of Buudcl- 
khand, 227 

Soliar, in ’Oman, 41, 60 
Boindkaru, a Hindu astronomer, 412 
Sou river. 10, 22 
Souardy Thakur, song of, 200 
Soweyhoreh, in ’Oman, 61 
spears, Arabian, 93 
spoons, for holy water, 13 
Srivalla, village of, in Orissa, 163 
Stone circles, 1, 7, 235 
stuiio, Vindliyan, 23 
Sugidkh6, 20 
sulphate of iron, 22 

Sumevpur, or Bhorud, in Ilamfrpur, 228 
sun, 169 

sun and moon, or Mohddeo and yon£«6, 
235 

superstitions, regarding owls, 81, 82 ; re¬ 
garding tigers, 198; 169,221 
Suriyus, a tribe, 25 
Sybir, in Orissa, 150 

TaAJIBATA Shoird, the Arabian poek 
168, 455, 456 

Tufazzul Husain Khdn, 167 
Tdkliclgnambo, a Manipuri history, 37 
tanning, 171 

Tdrd Chandf, 17; pass of~, 28 ; shrine 
of—, 29 

tattooing, in Arabia, 91 
Tokhau, or Asdm, 38 
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Terminalia BelericUf 21 \^^lata tommtosOf 
21 

Thibaut, fQ., on the Jyotisha-Vcdanga, 
411 

ihlaspi, a plant, 77 
Tiger-God, 198 
tilat a kito, 24 
Tilauthd, in Bih^,.19, 28 
Tiparah, 37 

a bird, 24 
tif/d, a bird, 24 
Tongtoi, king of Burma, 38 
Tribhiivuii iK'vji, of OriMsa, 151 
TrikHlingadhipati, title of Gupta kings, 
149, 177 

Tripura, 17 ; —shrino of, 33 
Turki, Astern, structure and grammar of, 
242 

Tuttald Bhavani, shrine of. ,30; waterfall 
of—31; Inscriptions from—,32,31;— 
kund, 19 


Vindhye^vari, 17 

Vindhya Range, 16 

Vii'dj, Mythic History of, 126 

Vutti^ya, a Pali work on prosody, 369 

"WADr Jozzo, 41 
Wadi-cl-Aboyloh, «43 
Wddi ’Ain, 43 
Wiidi-oI-Aweyneh, 48 
‘\V’ttdi-(jl-Sufan, 42 
Wadi Wdsit, 43 
Wuhhdbis, sect of, 42, 45, 66 
waterfalls, in the Kaiinfir Range, 31 
Whallcy, P., Motrii’al Translations from 
the Quatrains of’Umai* Khayyam, 153 
widows, in Arabia, 95 
woman, in Kalidasa’s plays, 39 ; 221 ; — 
ill Central Asiii, 323, 330/i., 334 in 
Aiubio, 58, 91, 459 


u. 


GRASEKA, 211 
XJighnr langnugi*, 213 
U.jatliqs, of Kdshghar, 316 
*Umur Khuyydm, Quatiuma of, 153 


V 


AKAVEDBA, village of, 173 


Valiklianoff, 243 
Vasudeva family of, 16, 211 
Yindhyavashmi (Bai-oui) temple, 16 


1 AGITirTlI, and Ya’u<i, Arabian idols, 
410 

Yiijati, 149 

Yanaiiis, of Stnharicotta, tribe of, 184 
Vttvkand Rive'r, 340//. 

"i’nsodd, 1(», 213 

y(-‘ir timl dsiy, in llindil astronomy, 419 
Yeim-n, kings of, 431); lealheV of—, 439 
yofii and muliddeo, 4, G ; vide Muhudeu. 

Zatt, or Gipsies, in Arabia, 41, 57 
Kcn a, a bud, 2i 



I^IST OF PLATES . 

IN 

JOURNAL, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, Pabt I, 

FOE 1877. 


PL I (p. 2), View of the Goi^e near Chandeshwar, Kamaon, with some 

of the ‘ Cup-marks’. 

Plates II to IV (pp. 3, 4). Ancient lloek Sculpturings in Kamaon. 

The cup-marlcs, &tr., Bhuwn in sketches III A, IV A, IV B, IV C, on 
plate III, and in sketches III B and III C (wrongly marked III A) on 
plate IV, ai'O on the fttco of tho rock, and not on separato slabs, os would 
appear from tho sketches. 

1*1. V (p. 7). Rougli skotclics shewing the permutations of ‘Cup-Marks’ 

oil Monoliths in the Central Provinces. 

PI. (p. 8). Cup and Ring Cuttings on Stones and Rocks in Europe. 

PL VIJ (p. 37). The Mauiimri Alphabet. 

PL VIII (p. 37). Specimen of Manipuri Writing. 

PL IX (p. 41). Map of El-Shemal in ‘Oman. 

PL X (p. 14i»). Facsimile of a Copjter-plate Grant from Cuttack. 

Plates XI and XII (p. 180). Burial Places with Crucifom Monoliths, near 

Mungapot in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Plate Xni. —Not issued. ^ 

PL XIV (p 235). Rough sketch of a Sculptured Slab at Tika-Mau, 

Bundclkhand, with two seals or amulets. 
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3, lino 4, for fivo platos read six plates 

7,1. 3 from below, /or attempt read attempt to 
C2,1. Ilf anJ P- 00, 1. C, for I.Iojr read Ilajar 

73,1. 22, for er-Kasia read or-Resis 

83, note line 1, for ‘Abd-cab-Slia'bt read *Abd csh-Sha‘bi 

1)0, in note to vv. 4 and 6, for martUiu-tMnfjuoi read mardbiUt-u-un/um 

93, in note to v. 48, last lino but one, for imAinuhtl read umtltnuh<l 

94, in noils to vv. 60, Gl, second paragraph, lino 4, for rajes read r<jez 

05, in note to v. 71, for (twice) read eUBedly 

130, 1. 8 from below,/«>• fiwTix<^s rmr/ ^(otikSs 

1G3,1. 13 fi*oni below, _/«;• priecipua rend priecipuo 

24-1,1. 22jfor p. 2G2 iwrfpp. 266, 207 

252, 1. 7 from below,/or (side) read (face) 

255.1. 10 from below, foi* sa/da^ rend eaqUi- 

200.1. G, af/rr post-positiona add and takes possoasivo affixes 

291.1. 8, after (c) iasert: This l‘’uturo Participle itself is often used as a noun of 
the agent; e. g. bihyu ‘that which makes known,’ ‘a sign’; dch-qu ‘an 
opener,’ ‘a key.’ 

293.1. 11, Add:—Of the two forms ending in Jen and 'k respectively (whether 
u^ed Bubshinlively or adjectivoly) the former generally convoys an active 
meaning, and the latter a jxtmAv ; e.g.biUgu ‘that which inakos known’, 
biUik ‘thiit which is Icnown,’ ‘knowledge’; dch-gti ‘an opener’, ‘a key*, 
Cieh-gn ‘opened’, ‘open’ (ailj.). 

Also add after note * :— E. g. sdo^q (ftdj.) ‘cold’, edo'qdufj ‘coldness’ j 
from the verb sdo*waq ‘ to be cold.* 

303.1. 10 from below, after uari insert —or ? dri • 

307, kst lino, after “then,” iusert —ilri “moreover, again” 

309.1. 8, after “singly,” insert—each" 

333.1. 3,/or kw hundred desires read tho face of desire 

333.1. 22,/i^>’ go forth read go up into tho minaret 

340.1. 3, Add:—He caused tiro Q,oran to bo read through, and bes^wed the 
meiits of tkis on tho souls of tho mai tyrs. 

340.1. 9, for defeated rend conquered 

342.1. 13, for the skirt ofjiis robe read his stirrup 
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Bough Notes on some Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Kamdony similar to 
those found on monoliths and rocks in Ewrope,—By H. Eivbtx- 
CABNi.C, C. S. 

(With fivo plates.) 

At the meeting of the Society hold in Calcutta in Pebniary, 1870, the 
existence on the tumuli of Central India of “ cup marks’* similar to those 
found on the Stone Circles and Monoliths of Northern Europe was briefly 
noticed by mo {see Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for February, 1870, 
p. 57). It may interest the Society to learn that, during an autumn holiday 
in the Kamion hills, I have come across many other markings on stones 
and rocks closely resembling those described by the late Sir James Simp¬ 
son in his ^ Archaic Sculpturings’*, the work noticed at the meeting of 
the Society above referred to,—and that, on this occasion, the markings 
found have not been confined to cups and circles, but include rough sculg- 
turings of a4Somcwhat more defined type than those previously noticed. 

2. At a point about 2^ miles south of Dward-H^th, and 12 miles 
north of the Military Station of Ranikhct in Kamdon, the bridle road 
leading from the plains through Naiui Tal and Kanikhet to Baijndth, and 
thence on to the celebrated shrine at Bidranath, is carried through a nar¬ 
row gorge, at the mouth of which is a temple sacred to Mahadeo, where 
the pilgrims who follow this route generally halt for a short time, and 
where from the position of the temple in the defile, the priest in charge 

* Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, &c., on ston^ and rocks in Scotland, Eng¬ 
land, and other Countries. By Sir J. Simpson, Bart., D.C.L., Edinburgh, Edmonton 
and Douglas, 1867. 
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cau conveniently levy contributions on all passers-by. The temple will 
not be found marked on the one-inch-to-the-mile map of the Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey, but it is locally known by the name of Chandeshwar, 
and the above description will perhaps be sufficient to enable any who care 
to visit the spot to find its position without difficulty. 

3. About two hundred yards south of the temple, towards the middle 
of the defile, and to the right hand of the traveller from Bdnikhet to Dwdri- 
Hdth, a rock partly covered with low brushwood rises at an angle of 45° to 
the height of some seventy feet above the stream. The rock has been much 
worn by the action of heat and damp, and to a passer-by would not at first 
sight appear to possess any interest, but when carefully examined in a 
good light, it will be found to be covered with “ cup marks’^ and sculptur- 
ings, the principal fornis of which have been figured in the accompanying 
rough sketches. 

4. A reference to Sketches I to V in the accompanying plates will 
shew that in Europe, the “ cup marks’* or holes scooped out on the 
face of the rock, and noticed by me at the meeting of the Society 
above referred to, predominate. On the Cliandcshwar Bock in a space 
mcasimng 14 feet in height by 12 in breadth, upwards of 200 such marks 
may be counted. They are of different sizes, varying from six inches 
to an inch and a half in diameter, and in depth from one inch to half 
an inch, and are generally arranged in perpendicular lines presenting many 
permutations in the number and size and arrangement of the cups. 
These exactly correspond with the “ First Type” of the marks found 
in Europe described at page 2 of Sir J. Simpson’s work above referred to, 
and figured in many of the plates with which his book is illustrated. 

6. In the portion of the rock shewn in Plate II, commencing from 
left to right and taking the upper ledge, first comes a row of four small 
cups, then three rows of cups each 3|- inches in diameter, the first line 
containing nine, the second seven, and the third seven cups. Then follows 
r row of 15 cups somewhat smaller in diameter, the 11th and 15th (the 
last) of which arc distinguished by an incised ring surroundTng each cup, 
corresponding exactly with the “ Second Type” figured at Plate i, and 
described in page 4, of Sir J. Simpson’s work. 

6. Then follow three lines containing respectively 17, 14, and 15 
small “ cups”. The 13th and 17th (the last) cupti of the first row are 
“ ringed” and belong to the “ second type”. ’ The last cups of the second 
and third line are distinguished by what Sif J.«Simpson describes (page 5) 
as a “ groove or gutter”, leading from the cups downwards, and of which 
several specimens will be found figured in his work. The next group of 
three lines consists of 8, 7, and 6 small cups respectively, surrounded by 
three lines in the shape of a fork. Then follow 11 lines, first two lines 
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containing respectively 6 and 5, then three lines of 6,6, and 7, then another 
arrangement of three lines with 8,10, and 11, and lastly yet another arrange¬ 
ment of three lines each of 8 cups. All these cups are small and*dmilar 
in type to those already noticed. 

7. On the lower ledge beneath the first arrangement of three lines of 
large cups, a further comibination of three is noticed, a largacup, then a line 
of four, then three. These are weather-worn and somewhat indistinct, and 
may perhaps have been continuations of the upper line. To the left is yet 
another combination of three, two large cups, the upper one of the first line 
with a groove, the two next both grooved, and the lower groove joining the 
two cups, the third also grooved. Then follow two lines containing the one 
six, the other seven large cups. 

8. Sketch III, on plates III and IV, shews cup marks on three separate 
portions of the rock, the first (A) to the left containing eight cups, one of 
which is grooved, the second (B) a straight row of sixteen cups, with a row 
of four running off at right angles in the centre. The last (C) is a curious 
arrangement of thirteen cups all with grooves or gutters, similar to those 
figured in Plates ix —xiv and xx of Sir .T. Simpson’s work.^ 

9. The sculpturings shewn in Sketch IV of pi. Ill are of a somewhat 
more elaborate type. 'J’he first (A) has perha])s been intended for a cobra, 
or a leaf. The second (B) is curious from the combination of lines and large 
cup-marks, some of which are six inches in diameter, and in shape is not unlike 
the ** Swastika”. The third (C) is of a somewhat similar type, and may 
be allowed to claim relationship to Kg. 15, Plate ii, of Sir J. Simpson’s 
work. The sizes of the markings arc roughly noted on the sketebe^. I 
have neither the time nor the ap]>Uances at present to draw them to scale. 

10. Vrom the villagers, and from the old priest at the temple hard 
by, no information was to be obtained of the origin of these markings, 
beyond that they were so old that the oldest man in the village had no 
** knowledge of who had made them, nor had they been made in the time 
“ of their father’s father, but they were most probably the work of the 
** giants o» the goaUs (herdsmen) in days gone by.” Much information 
was perhaps hardly to be expected from the class of persons questioned, but 
the subject of their possible origin will be noticed more in detail iu later 
paras, of these notes. 

11. On visiting the temple sacred to Afahadeo at the entrance to the 
gorge, I could not help being struck by the peculiar construction of many of 
its shrines as bearing a marked resemblance to these rock markings. In 
addition to the prihcipal serine, placed within the temple itself, a massive 
little structure, built up of largo stones, many of which would appear to 
have been taken from Buddhist ruins so plentiful in the neighbourhood of 

I counted 37 minor shrines within the walled enclosure by 
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which the temple is eurrounded. These consist mostly of a rough pedestal 
formed of loose stones surmounted by a Mahddeo and goni. The yoni in the 
largest' of these shrines was a solid block of stone, cut to the wclUknown 
jew*s«harp** shape, the upright Mahddeo being slightly carved at the 
summit and base. Some half a dozen others were more or less solid and 
well made according to the conventional construction of these symbols. In 
one case the stone which did service for the yoniy was the cushion-shaped 
finial of some Buddhist temple, the Mahddeo being represented by a carved 
head with high raised cap broken ofE from some neighbouring ruin. The 
fragment had been inserted cap downwards in the square hole by which the 
cushion had been fixed on to the top of the original structure. 

12. The remaining shrines were of a much poorer type. But this 
last class was to me much the most interesting, as suggesting a possible con¬ 
nection between the rock markings and lingam worship. Bough sketches 
of these types will be found in plate III, which accompanies this paper. The 
position and arrangement of these symbols and the veneration paid to 
them, some having been quite recently decked with small offerings of 
flowers, left no ^oubt that they equally with the larger and more solid 
shrines represented the Mahddeo and yoni. But whereas in the first noticed 
and better class, as will best be explained by the section K in plate III, the 
Mahddeo is represented by an upright stone, this other and poorer type is 
without the upright, and is apparently a conventional rendering, or sketch 
of these symbols, roughly cut on the stone, the inner circle representing 
the MahddeOy the outer circle the yoni, the line or lines the gutter, by which 
the libations and offerings are drained off from this as well as from the 
more elaborate class of Mahddeos, 

Of this poorer class, i. e. those without the upright, some 20 or 30 
may be counted in the Chandeshwar enclosure, from the well-defined inner 
and outer circles shewn in Fig. A sketch IV of pi. Ill, to the very poorest 
class in Figs. B and 0, sketch V, which is little more than a rough cup-mark 
Buirounded by a circle and gutter”, cut on an easily worked slab, split off 
frhm some neighbouring rock. On one such slab I found cup-iauks toge¬ 
ther with the symbols, but as the cups were in all probability on the slab 
before it was split off from the rock and made to do service on the top of 
the shrines, no particular significance can be claimed for this circumstance. 
To facilitate reference, in case no copy of Sir J. Simpson's work is at 
hand, the several types noticed in the Archaic scmlpturings have been copied, 
and accompany this paper. 

13. In the centre of the yard, is a monolith JBCahddeo bf 4^ feet in height 
above the ground, shewn in pi. IV, sketch VI, fig. A. It has no markings 
on it,—but together with all its surroundings seems very old. The priest in 
charge of the temple held that most of the shrines were very old, and accoun- 
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ted for their large number by saying that the yard was the burial-place of men 
of great sanctity, some of whom had beea brought from great distances for 
interment there, and that hfah^deos of an elaborate or poor* clau were 
placed over the tombs according to the means of the deceased's friends. I 
have at this moment no means of verifying whether any particular class 
of Hindus are buried in the hills, or whether my informant intended to 
convey that ashes only were deposited beneath the shrines, but on this 
point there will bo no difficulty in obtaining information. 

14. A few days later I visited, in company with Mr. William Craw, 
the proprietor of the beautiful Bdnagiri estate, the summit of the Panda- 
koli (Col du Gdant P) mountain, which rises to a height of nearly 8,000 
feet above the sea, to the north-east of* the Ddnagiri Tea Factory. Here 
we found a small open place of worship, composed of two stone circles of 
the shape and dimensions shewn in pi. IV, Fig. B, sketch VI. The outer 
circle was of rough stones piled one on the other, with large stones at the 
entrance. The inner circle was partly of large stones about feet measur¬ 
ing above the ground, partly of smaller ones—very large stones not being 
available on the summit. The entrance was to the south. The inner circle 
was 8 feet, the outer 16 feet in diameter. In the centre of the inner 
circle were several Mahddeos, stones split ofB fcom tbe neighbouring rocks and 
coughly shaped. The shrine was open to the elements on all sides, save 
where it was partially sheltered by a wild guelder rose to the branches of 
which some rags had recently been attached as votive offerings by visitors 
to this place of pilgrimage. A small iron larftp, an old bell, and throe small 
tridents, or ‘ trisuls *, (from the summit of the hill, by the way, a grand 
view of the throe snow peaks of the Trlsul mountain and of Nanda Devi 
may be obtained) completed the*furniture of this rustic temple. No 
priest lives on the hill, which is too cold, jungly, and inaccessible for length¬ 
ened sojourn, but a fair is, I learn, held there in the spring, when many 
pilgrims, chiefly barren women, visit the shrine. 

15. The construction of the temple, as shewn in pi. IV, sketch VI, 

B., appears of some interest when considered in connection with the rock 
cuttings and shrines at Ghandoshwar, some 15 miles distant. Here, as the 
sketch will shew, are two circles, complete save where the “gutter** forms 
the entrance. The Mahddeos are in the centre of the inner circle. 

16. Another circumstance perhaps deserving of notice is the* position 
of a monolith Mahadeo, 5^ feet above the ground, situated 8 feet south¬ 
west of the shrine, a seepnd monolith of almost the same size was 80 feet 
due west of the first. If I remember right, the shape of the temple is the 
same, or nearly the same, as that of Stonehenge, and Avebury, and the 
outer monolith is in the same position to the Fan^akoli shrine, as the 

liar's Seer^ is to Stonehenge. 
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17. Local tradition ascribes the construction of the temple to the 
Pdndds from whom the hill takes its name. In the small lake, visible 
from the summit^ and about 6 miles north.west the Fdndds are supposed in 
days ^one by to have washed their garments, whilst the hill top, with its, 
for the Himalayas, broad expanse of grassy level, was the drying ground 
for the Pdndu< linen. Mr. Craw, who with his *guir and dogs has visited 
most of these little known recesses of the Himalayas, has kindly promised 
to keep a look out for similar remains during his sporting excursions. 

18. Subsequently, on the march between Hdnagiri and Sameshwar, 
I came across some more monoliths, on the right hand side of the road, 
close to the Lodh Tea Factory. They are apparently the remains of what 
once was a considerable structure. In shape tlie monoliths exactly re¬ 
semble tlie Chandeshwar. Mahddco. But on the one is carved a circle 
intended perhaps for the moon ; on the other, what looks like a sun. If I 
mistake not, there is supposed to be some connection between sun and 
moon worship and the worsliip of the Mahddeo and the yonif the sun taking 
the place of the Mahddeo^ the moon of the yoni. 

19. Some three miles further on, on the right hand side of the road 
just above a little village distinguishable by its Deodar trees, and a small 
temple belonging to the Bidrandth Mahaiit, I halted for a short time to 
examine a mass of boulders lying round a mound, which from a distance- 
bore some resemblance to the tumuli common in Central and Southern 
India. On its summit was a shrine about two feet high of peculiar con¬ 
struction, consisting of a sort Of box, like a Kistvacii, .formed of four slabs 
of stone imbedded in the earth, a fifth and movable slab forming the top, 
or cover. Within, sheltered from the weather by these slabs, was a small 
stone Mahadeo, or ling^ daubed with* red paint, and a small iron lamp. 
Outside the Kistvaen was a second and smaller stone Mahddeo^ and on it, 
apparently taking the place of the red paint, a cup mark. 

20. A further examination of the site indicated the existence round 
the mound of an outer and inner circle of stones, the larger of about 30 
fe^ in diameter. The mound was in the midst of irrigated, and w«U cared for 
rice fields, and the boulders, lying about in disorder, had apparently 
been disturbed to make way for the plough in the absence of a Kamdo^ 
“ Sir J. Lubbock’s Act” for the preservation of ancient remains. But the 
circular of the mound and of the arrangement of the boulders sur¬ 
rounding it, some of which were too heavy to be displaced, was still trace¬ 
able. One of the boulders, a huge mass measuring 7 feet in height by 
13 feet in length by 9 feet in breadth, which could successfully defy most 
attempts at displacement, had five rows of cup marks still traceable on 
it, whilst other rows much weather-worn could with some difficulty be made 
out. About half a mile further on, I again found cup-marks on a somewhat 
smaller group of boulders, among the rice fields. 
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21. The villagerB* view of tlie matter was, as usual, that the marks 
were those of the giants, and that the little shrine at the top of^the hill 
was the burial-place of a holy man, the same as the Ghandeshwar account. 
The Kistvaen was evidently modem. But this fact would not afEect the 
view that the original tumulus was of old date. It may often be noticed 
how later comers adopt the sites chosen by their predecessors for places of 
worship or sepulture. *Of this Dwdrd-Hath is an example, whilst perhaps 
one of the most striking instances may be seen in the Chandd District at 
Narkanda, not far from the confluence of the Wainganga and the Godi- 
vari. Here a ridge of rocks running across the stream forms a natural 
anicut, ensuring a fine and constant reach of deep water during even the 
hottest and driest months. On the left bank of the stream are groups of 
temples of some half a dozen distinct types, from the Cyclopean class, 
massive blocks of stone without ornament, and evidently of a very early 
date, up to the recent florid additions of the liajas of Ndgptir. And a 
case came under my own notice some years back, in which a fakir was 
buried in the middle of one of the largest of the stone circles of the Higna 
group, near the city of Nagpur, a tumulus certainly several hundreds of 
years old. The first comers chose good sites and built and buried there. 
Later on, the remains of temples or tombs suggested the eligibility of those 
sites, and the later comers borrowed not only the idea of the position, but 
building materials also from the ruins. 

22? In the above remarks I have tried to confine myself to what I 
saw and heard on tho spot, and have as far as possible avoided mixing up 
therewith speculations on the origin and significance of the remains. I am 
generally content to do this, and to leave the analysis of what I may collect 
and what may appear of interest, to those, who, from the appliances and in> 
formation at their di8]X)sal, are able to subject such enquiries to reliable 
tests, and to extract from my rough jottings any grains of the true ore 
which may bo therein contained. And on the present occasion, having 
only one or two books of reference with me, (my baggage being necessqply 
restricted, ^during a march among the Himalayas to what can be carried on 
tho backs of a limited number of men) it may be especially undesirable 
to advance what may appear to be very crude theories regarding tho signifl- 
cance of these markings. I am nevertheless tempted to add to my notes 
a few remarks and suggestions, more in the hope of evoking • some dis- 
cussion from those who aro better informed than myself, and who, with the 
library of tho Asiatic Society ready at hand, can supply omissions or correct 
any misapprehensions into which I have fallen, than with any intention of 
appearing to attempt dogmatise on a subject on which I cannot, of 
course, claim to write with any sort of authority. 

28. In the first place I would desire to notice, with reference to the 
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markings described in paras. 8 to 10 of these notes, (for this paper has 
been dmded into paragraphs, in order to facilitate reference to the seTeral 
points mentioned) that since I had the pleasure to bring to the notice of 
the Society the existence of markings on the stone circles of Central India 
similar to the Archaic sculpturings on similar circles in Europe, that the 
subject has been adyanced a stage by the discovery, not only of the single 
type of ** cup marks”, but of two or three other* distinct types, nearly 
exactly resembling those treated of, and figured by, the late Sir J. Simpson 
in his work already alluded to. 

24. In addition to the cup-marks” of which so many examples are 
to be found at Chandeshwar and in the Sameshwar valley, we have now 
the second type, t. e. the cup mark enclosed in a circle—also the types 
given at Figs. 14 and 15 of Plate ii, and in other plates, of Sir J. Simp¬ 
son’s work. A comparison of the accompanying sketches, which, although 
rough, are sufficiently acciirate, with the plates in Sir J. Simpson’s volume, 
will, I believe, leave little doubt of an extraordinary resemblance between 
the markings found on similar classes of remains in Northiunberland, and 
in many parts of Scotland, Ireland, Rrittany, Norway, Denmark, &c. 

Extracts from Sir J. Simpson’s descriptions of these markings and 
tracings of some of the plates accompany this paper, in case the work 
should not be immediately available. 

25. Sir J. Simpson holds that these markings in Europe are not of 
natural formation, and an examination of these scries of lines and Soles in 
Kam&on will lead to the same conclusion, and leave little doubt that the 
same view holds good in India also. The distinct rows in which the cups are 
arranged, the shapes other than that of ” holes” assumed, indicate design and 
suggest that the sculpturings arc artificial, not natural. Sir J. Simpson meets 
the view that those in Europe arc of recent formation and have been made 
perhaps by the shepherd boys on which to play a sort of game of draughts, by 
shewing that the cup-marks are more often on the sides of boulders, or on the 
face of rocks, where no such game could be played; and the same remark 
holds good for the Central Indian and Kamdon cup-marks. And,, after all, 
even admitting that this view correctly accounts for the cup-marks, it 
would not dispose of the origin of the other rough sculpturings. 

26. Moreover the people of the neighbourhood have no tradition of the 
origin of the remains or of the markings on them save that they are the work 
of the giants, or the goalis, which in their minds means the far past. No 
one there has any knowledge of the markings being of recent construction. 

27. And here attention may be called to the circumstance that the 
idea of such remains being the work of the godjds”, or herdmen, is identi¬ 
cal in Kamdop and in Central India, also many hundreds of miles south. 
In Central India tradition points to the existence of a Go4U dynasty, a 
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race of nomads, ** Shepherd Kings**, who held the country before the 
advent of Aryan civilisation, and here among the Himalayas, the same 
idea seems to prevail, and to the same people is attributed the construction 
of similar Cyclopean works. All this would seem to indicate that the 
markings are not of modem origin. 

28. Then as to the siguiticance, if any, of these marjdngs. First as 
to the cup-marks. They are generally arranged in rows, large and small. 
Sometimes a row is comjioscd entirely of large and small marks. Often 
the large and small holes are found in juxta-position. The combinations 
and permutations are numerous. This would seem to suggest that the 
markings have some significance, and are not so arranged for ornament only. 
In a brief paper written for the late Earl of Mayo, shortly before his death, 
on the cup-markings found in Central India, and which I believe it was 
Lord Mayo’s intention to communicate to the Royal Irish Academy, by 
which Society the subject of cup markings ou similar remains in Ireland 
had been discussed, it was suggested by me that these markings might 
possibly represent a j^rimitive form of writing. The Agham writing con¬ 
sists of combinations of long and short strokes cut on sandstone. On sand¬ 
stone it would he easier to cut lines with the grain, so to speak, of the 
stone. To attcm2>t to make a cup mark would be to risk splitting the 
slab. On the other hand to cut a line on hard traj) would be difficult, 
whereas to work an iron instrument round and round so as to make a 
“cup-mark”, would be comparatively easy. It was also i>ointed out that 
the American invention l»y which a record of the message sent by the 
Electric Telegrajih is made by the instrument itself, the most primitive 
style of marking, or writing on the |mpor was necessarily a<lopted. And 
the letters in the Morse Code are consequently composed of numerous 
combinations of long and short strokes. In Army signalling, which I saw 
recently carried on here from the hill tops by men of the lOtli (Princess of 
Wales’s Own) Regiment stationed at Ranikhet, the same sirnjde system is 
adopted to ref>rc8ent letters by long and shoi*t wavings of a fiag. By night 
a lamp i^, used, long and short flashes taking tlic ^jlaco of the long and 
short wavings of the flag. It is then perhaps not impossible that tho 
many permutations of large and small cup markings may have some such 
sort of significance having been udoiited as a jiriniitive stylo of record 
many hundreds of years hack by a jioople who hiul not advanced very far in 
civilisation. I have not had time during ray recent march in Kamaoii to 
collect many specimens of such permutations, and have been obliged to con¬ 
tent myself with tho knowledge of the existence of such markings in many 
parts of tho province, leaving any further investigations for some future 
pleasant holiday. But tho |>ermutations at Ohandeshwar, as the annexed 
sketch will shew, are numerous enough for tho sake of tho argument) if 
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indeed it has anj force at all. And the accompanying rough sketch YIII, 
(PI. IV) of some of the Central Indian markings, shewing many permuta¬ 
tions, Will assist still further to explain my views, such as they are on the 
subject. 

29. Next as to the possible further significance of some of the mark¬ 
ings. If the remarks in para. 12 et seq. iiTid the rough sketches annexed 
have in any way helped to expkiin my views, then it will be seen that a 
reseinblaiicc exists botween the Chundeshwar rock and European markings, 
and the shrines in the temple at the mouth of the Chaiuleshwar gorge. 
That many of the shrines are of recent construction is evident. It will 
hardly bo contested that the last of types 2, 4, and 5 of Plato i, of 
Sir J. Simpson’s book, bear a striking resemblance to the Mnluideo and yoni 
marks on the Ohandeshwar shrines. The centre mark would appear to do 
duty for tbo lings^ the circle for the yoni —and the “ gutter” is tlie depres¬ 
sion to be found on most stone yonis^ by moans of which the votive libations 
are drained off from the symbols. And here it may be noticed that in 
Mahadeo worship, the offering of flowers, and the pouring of a libation, 
generally of Ganges water, over the symbols is, so far as T have seen, very 
general. Those who have visited licnares will remember the little spoons 
resembling somewhat our Apostle’s sj)Ooiis, sojue of tliom beautifully chased, 
wdth a figure or cobra at the upper end of the handle, used by pilgrims and 
worshij)pcrs at that city in sjjrinkliiig the holy water over the Mahadcos 
thei'e. In Kamaon little niches are to be noticed in Mahadoo temples 
with stone receptacles for holy water, not unlike what arc seen in churches 
abroad. And tlie temple at Paijnath boasts ol’ a large, well-carved figure, 
holding a bowl, which the priest informed me held Ganges water, and from 
which pilgrims S})riiiklc the Mahatleo placed close by. 

30. Then again in connection with the monolith Mahadcos found 
at Ohandeshwar, Paiiclukoli, and Lodh, mentioned in para. 13 et seq.^ 
it may be worth noticing that circles, and what I wiU call the “ conven¬ 
tional symbols” of the MahiUlco and yoni, are found on exactly similar 
moholiths in Europe; take for instance Pigs. 2 and 3 of PL^te xvii of 
Sir J. Simpson’s w'ork. 

31. In India these monolitlis are found in the centre and in proxi¬ 

mity to shrines bearing these markings. Sometimes a circle is found 
cut on them, and again the shape of the place of worship at Pan^ukoli 
with its double circle of stones, in the centre of the inner of which are 
the Mabadeos, is as nearly as possible exactly that of theso conventional 
markings. * ‘ 

32. If I am not mistaken, this too is the shape of Stonehenge, and 
other remains in Europe in tho vicinity of which monoliths similar to 
Indian Hahadeos and bearing incisions similar to the conventional 
symbols” are found. It seems then liardly improbable that the ruins 
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Europe are the remains of that primitive form of worship which is known 
to have extended at one time over a great portion of the globe, and which 
still exists all over India, and that these markings arc the rudcT records 
of a nomadic race wliich at an early epoch of the world’s history left 
the Central Asian nursery, and travelling in difFercut directions have left 
their traces, in Europe asf in India, of tumuli and rock sculpturings, generally 
to he found in hill countries, and inaccessible spots whither at a later period 
they wore forced to retreat before the iwlvance of a more civilised and a 
more powerful race. The one being what are g(5nerally known by the 
somewhat vague term of Scythians or Shepherd kings, the other the 
Aj'yans, descended from the same parent stock, and who later wei*c forced by 
the necessities of increasing uumlMirs to emigrate from the common Ocutral 
Asian home, and to explore and conciuor the rich countries far to the 
West and South. Jlaron Eonstotten’s Maj) of the localities in which 
archaic remains are found (Plate xxxtit of Sir J. Sim])son*8 work) 
supports this view. Kistvaciis, barrows, cup-marks, rock sculpturings, all 
more or less of the same type, abound in all the corners of the European 
Continent indicating that the people who constructed them, were driven 
thither by a wave of invasion surging from some central point. And so 
also in India, these remains are found, not in tlie plains and open country, 
but ill the forests, among the fastnesses of the hills, in the gorges of 
the Himalayas and Nilgiris, on the IligJilands of Central ludia in that 
Cul-dc-sac of the Nagiiur oonniry, which was long protected by its natural 
rampax*t of the Sat 2 >uras with their “ ahattis” of dense forest, from the 
effects of Northern Invasion. 

33. I am aware that the view of these markings having reference to 
lingam worshij) is not now advanced for the first time. The subject is 
alluded to at page 03 of Sir J. Sinijisou’s work but only to be summarily 
dismissed with the following brief remark : 

“ Two archaeological friends of mine, dignitaries in the Ejiiscopal 
“ Church, have sejiaratcly formed the idea that the lajiidary cups and circles 
“ are embbi‘ms of old female Lingam worsliip, a sujiiiositinn which apji^ars 
** to me to be totally without any anatomical or other foundation, and one 
‘‘ altogether opposed by all wo know of the ajxieilic cLiss of symbols used in 
** that worship, either in ancient or modern times.” 

I am sanguine, however, that if the late Sir J. Simpson had^seeii the 
sketches of what I have called the “ conventional symbols ’* on the shrines 
at Chandeshirar, and had been able to compare them with some of the 
types figured in hU work, h*e might have boon inclined to modify the opinion 
above extracted. The treatment of those symbols is purely conventional, 
they bear no anatomical resemblance to anything, they are unlike many of 
the large well known and acknowledged roproseiitatiuiis of the Mahddeo and 
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goni. Still they nevertheless represent the same idea. And here it may 
be noticed that the same argument of anatomical non>rescmblance might bo 
advanced in regard to the well known representations, common throughout 
India, of the moaning of which to the initiated there is no doubt at all. To 
the uninitiated, however, the shapes convey nothing, and I have known cases 
of ItiUropeans who have been many years in the* country who woi'o quite 
unsuspicious of what “ tliat jcw's-harp idol”, as they called it, was intended 
to repi’esoiit. As the old priest at Chandeshwar said, “ Those who can 
afFoixl it, put u]) a big Mahudeo ; those who can’t, put up these slabs.” 
And so also with us. The rich relations or friends of the Christian may 
put up over liis grave a solid richly-carved stone cross. The grave of a 
poor man, if marked at all, has over it jjerhaps two pieces of woocl nailed 
together in 8ha])e of a pross, or a cross roughly cut on a piece of stone. 
The Christian Church is built in the form of a cross. In Paudukoli and 
many other s|>ots, the Mabadeo temples arc built in the sbu 2 ^o of the 
conventional symbols of that faith. And inasmuch as the s^uiibols of the 
JiLahddeo and goni can be more conveniently indicated on stone or on 
paper by what may be called a ground plan than by a section, the form 
shewn in jd. Ill, Fig. A, Sketch V, was apparently first adopted, and this 
degenerated into the rough conventional treatment of the cup-mark and 
circle so comnion on monoliths in many parts of Kuro])c. 

33. In the view that these markings are nothing but n conventional 
rendering of the Mahddco and goniy I am further eonlirmed by what has 
recently been brought to my ‘ remembrance, of the manner in which an 
Amin, or native Surveyor, will indicate a Mabadeo temi>lo on his plotting. 
I remember that the sign used to mark the j>ositiou of such temples by 
the Amins in the Field Survey of the Cbandd Revenue Settlement, in 
which district I was Settlement Officer some few j’^cars ago, and where this 
form of worship is very common, almost e.vactly rtiscmblcd the sketch in 
Figs. B and C, plate III, sketch V. It is not unlike the form of the 
Vestal Lamp. Indeed on the summit of a hill near Kaiiikhet, on the top 
of a pile of stones which did duty for a Mahadeo shrine, I fou^^d a small 
slab, bearing an almo.st exact resemblance to the well known form of the 
classic lamp. In the hole into which oil is poured, a small upright Mahadeo 
is placed. 

34. , Perhaps enough has now been said regarding the possible signi¬ 
ficance of these markings to ensure some discussion and ^o elicit an expres¬ 
sion of opinion from tltoso who are better qualified than I can claim to bo 
to speak with authority on the subject. 1 at least hojic that some of the 
Members of the Society may be able to put mo right where my information 
is incorrect or imperfect. Hereafter, with the hclj) of some references and 
notes which I have in my library in the plains, I shall hopo to be able to 
endeavour to trace these barrows and rocks, together with their markings, 

s 
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from Madras, through Central India, and the Himalayas, and thus on 
through Central Asia to the Crimea and South Eastern Europe. From 
thence there will be but little difficulty in completing the chain, tlirough 
the Continent *of Europe, to our own Islands. And if this is done, then 
there would seem to exist a sufficiently distinct tracing of the routes 
adopted by the tribe, * 0110 * section of which went West, the other South, 
in their search for fresh* climes and pastures new, at a period of which there 
is but faint historical record, save on the rough stones and temples with 
their markings of a type which arc common to both Europe and India. 

35. Before concluding these rough, and necessarily imperfect, notes, 
I must add two extnxcts, which 1 have found since 1 began to write, amongst 
my limited baggage, and both of which seem to bear directly on the subjects 
above noticed. 

At para. 17, the local tradition which attributes the construction of 
the circles on the summit of the Pandukoli hill to the Pandiis has been 
noticed. Here is an exactly similar tradition regarding an almost exactly 
similar class of remains near Salem in the Madras Presidency, many hun- 
di'eds of miles to the south of the Himalayas. 

“ lu a paper on Tumuli in the Salem District the llcv. Maurice Phil- 
“ lips, of the London Missionary Society, arrives at the conclusion that the 
tumuli wore the burial-phiccs of the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of 
“ the South, who arc now roprescnlcd by tlio Dravidians, and w’ho, like the 
“ pre-Aryan inhabitants of the North, arc proved by their language to have 
“ belonged to the same branch of the human family as tho Tui*anians ; that 
their ancient customs and religion disappeared before tho combined influence 
‘‘ of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism, precisely in the same way as the 
“ ancient customs of the Teutons, Celts, Latins, and Slavs disappeared in 
Europe before the influence of Christianity, or the ancient customs of the 
“ Scythians of Central Asia disaj)pcared before the influence of Muhamma- 
“ danism. If this theory be correct, no tumuli in the plains of India arc later 
“ than the thirteenth century A. D. and on the Neilghon’y Hills, probably 
** none aro.Jatcr than the fifteenth or sixteenth century A. D. The natfves 
“ know nothing about the tumuli, and according to Dr. Caldwell there is no 
“ tradition respecting them cither in Sanskrit literature or in that’ of the 
“ Dravidian languages. Tho Tamil people call them Pandu-Kuris, Kuri 
“ means a pit or grave, and Paudu denotes anything connected .with the 
“ PanduB, or Paiidava brothers, to whom all over India ancient mysterious 
“ structures arc generidly attributed. To call anything a work of the Pdn- 
dus is equivalent ^0 terming it * Cyclopean’ in Greece, a work of * Piets* in 
“ Scotland, or ‘ a work of Nimrod’ in Asiatic Turkey.” 

3(i. And the following extract from an article in the Mad/rae Times 
of the 7th February, 1876, beai’s equally on the subject. 
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The village of Jala ia about fourteen miles from Bangalor situated 
at the base of a large isolated rocky hill; upon the summit of which is a 
little grassy dell, stretching out in front of a cave, that has been converted 
into a small picturesque temple. It is but a small village, the temple is 
curiously built against the side of a low rocky hill, a cave forming the sanc¬ 
tum. It possesses no architcctuml beauty, and is'interesting only from the 
fact that the priest in charge, a wild looking fanatic, apparently about 
sixty years of age, has never left its precincts, for more than forty years, 
nor has he allowed the lights in the holy place to go out for that period 1 
The whole neighbourhood is thickly covered with cromlechs ; near the vil¬ 
lage there are at least one hundj’ed plainly to be seen. These cromlechs 
are surrounded by circles of stones, some of them with concentric circles 
three and four deep. Qne very remarkable in api>earanco has four circles 
of large stones round it, and is called by the natives “ Pandavara Gudi” or 
the temple of the Pandus, who are popularly supposed to have been the 

descendants of the Pandavas, the five sons of the Ilaja Paiidu.The 

smaller cromlechs are designated “ Pandasiara Mane” or the houses of the 
Pandus. This is supposed to l)c the first instance, where the natives popu¬ 
larly imagine a structure of this kind to have been the temple of a by-gono 

if not of a mythical race.Many of these curious structux’es have a 

triple circle, some a double, and a few single circles of stones round them, 
but in diameter they ore nearly equal, the outer circle varying from thirty- 
seven to forty feet.’* • 

37. I extract also from page 185^ 6th Series VI, September 2nd, 1870, 
of ** Notes and Queries"y a note shewing that the custom of hanging 
shreds of rags on trees as votive offerings, still exists in Ireland, that 
country of stone circles. The sacred tree at the Pandukoli temple or 
stone circle was, as noticed at paragraph 14, similarly decked at the time of 
our visit, and the custom is, as is well known, common throughout India. 

Anatolian Folk-lore .—The custom of hanging shreds of rags on trees 
as votive offerings still obtains in Ireland. I remember as a child to have 
been surreptitiously taken by an Irish nurse to St. John’s W«Il, Aghada, 
County Cork, on the vigil of the Saint’s day, to bo cured of whooping 
cough by drinking three times of the water of the holy well. I shall never 
forget the strange spectacle of men and women “ paying rounds”, creeping 
on their .knees in voluntary devotion or in obedients to enjoined penance so 
many times round the well, which was protected by a grey stone hood, and 
had a few white-thorn trees growing near it, on the spines of which flutter¬ 
ed innumerable shreds of frieze and vary-coloured rags, the votive offerings 
of devotees and patients.” 

The proecedings at the Pandukoli Fair might be described in almost 
similar words. 
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P. S, Since the above piLpor was written, I had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing, at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, Mr. Campbell of Islay, now on a 
visit to this country, who has taken much interest in the subject of the 
Scotch Rock-markings. To him I shewed copies of the rough sketches, and 
explained briefly the views noticed in this paper. Mr. Campbell has since 
visited Ayodhya, and has been good enough to send me a note on his enqui¬ 
ries there, from which the following is au extract: 

“ January 8th, 1877. Benares. 

** Having seen sketchesandnotcsonrock Sculptures in India which closely 
resemble unexplained rock carvings in Scotland j and having myself found 
one of the Scotch forms cut on a boulder in Kiingra, I was set on the right 
scent by Mr. Rivott-Carnac at Delhi. Being at Ayodhya with a Hindu who 
speaks good English, 1 got a fakir and drew on the sand of the Gogra the figure 

I asked what that meant. The fakir at once answered, 

“ Mahadeo*’. I then drew and got the same answer. At Delhi, 

my old acquaintance Mr. Shaw told me that these two signs are chalked 
on stones in Kangra by people marching in marriage processions. The 
meaning given to these two symbols now in India is familiarly known 
to the people. Many other Scotch signs may probably find an explanation 
here. One in particular 1 take to be the Trisul. I brought a number 
of Scotch signs with mo. I have got a number of marks from natives who 
still use them.’* • 

Mr . Whitley Stokes, too, knowing the interest taken by me in the sub¬ 
ject, has been good enough to send me a copy of tltb Journal of Royal 
Historical and Archa.H)logical Association of Ireland for July, 1875, con¬ 
taining Mr. W. F. Wakeman’s paper on Rock-markings in the County of 
Fermanagh. 

The sketches and description of these Irish rock markings correspond 
almost exacKIly with the Kamaon markings noticed in this pa|M)r. 
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* The Kaimur Range.—Ry CnANDBA^EKnAUA BXnubji, 

Deputy Magistrate^ Bongong. 

General features .—The Kaimur Range is a spur of the double-ridged 
Vindhya. It is the more easterly of the three so called Tuhlc-landa of Cen¬ 
tral India, each of which has for its floor the three great vaideties of the 
gray, the red, and the yellowish sandstones. It shoots out from the 
District of Mirzapiir in the “ inhospitable regions” of which the goddess 
Bar.an has selected one of her mountain abodes under the name of Vindhya- 
vashiuL From this region the range stretches eastwards in a lofty plateau, 
forming a belt of upwards of IJJO miles, with an average breadth of 35. 
The mighty Sona, j)ent up on both banks by high ridges, flows along tho 
foot of this Table-land until touching almost the base of the northern arm 
under the summit of Rohtas, takes then a turn, and cuts a north-easterly 
course through the open plains of South Bihar. The momitaiii chain, 
however, bends northward sending out smaller spurs, until reaching Sahasram, 
it may be sjiid to terminate with the dome of the Ohaudan Sayyid mount. 
From this point the chain rclajiscs gradually into the x>lain, re-aj)i)earing 
once only foui*tecn miles off in two small blue knolls at Nokha. 

Although oceuijying a vast extent of country whose breadth across the 
plateau exceeds at ]>laccs forty miles, hardly any of its peaks attains the 
height of 2,200 feet.* Its small elevation reminds one of the curse of 
Vindhya to which the Hindu mythological accounts often allude. “ Vindhya, 
“liaviug prostrated before his spiritual guide Agra Sil.a, still remains in that 
“ posture by the command of the holy personage. This humiliation is tho 
** punishment for hm presumption in emulating tho lofty heights of the 
“ Himalaya and the Meru”. According to this legend Vindhya has one foot 
at Ohanar, the true name of that fortress being “ Charanadri,” and another 
at Gaya. The vulgar inconsistently suppose that the head of the prostrate 
mountain is near the Temple of Vindhyavashini. 

The ancient name of the country along which this chain Extends was 
Kaira Des, from the Daitya of that name known to tradition as its 
earliest king. The range was probably known as the Kairo Mali, corrupted 
to Kaimdr. The Purdi^as and the natives however still call it the Vindhya 
Mali, whose summit arc crowned with the shrines of the goddess Barani under 
different names, Vindhyavdshini being the foretaost and more widely known 
than the rest. Vindhyavdshini was the offspring of Fa^da, being suppot^d 
to be tho same child which was made over by Vasudeva to Raja Kaniaf tho 

♦ Colobrooko’s journey to N&gpur. 

t * For Herod will seek the yoiuig child to destroy him.' St. MatiheWy Chap. U. 
The similarity of Ihe story was pointed out by Sir William Jones. 
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merciless tyrant of Mathur^. Mahdr&ja Kanfia attempted to kill this 
child by dashing her against a stone. The girl, who was the. manifes¬ 
tation of S'akti, or the creative energy of the Deity, gave the ^ip, hovered 
over Kau^ in the form of a kite, warned him of his future fate at the 
hands of the youth who was being reared at Gokula, and steered her aerial 
flight until she perched on the peak near which her shrine How stands, four 
miles south of Mirzdpuf. The entire range of the Yindhya M4Ii is dedicat¬ 
ed to the shrines of Barapi, and is itself considered a mass of sacred matter, 
which the hilbrnen adore as Dharti or the earth-god. The spirit of 
the great goddess guards the heights of the chain and its ghd^s, fences 
its steep sides, and protects the hill-men from falls and surprises, from 
wild animals and wilder demons. If the votaries of Vishnu, of Sdkya 
and of the Sun had struggled to establish their respective cults on the right 
bank of the Son, the loft has been held undisputedly and solely by the wor¬ 
shippers of S'akti. In Qayd we have the shrines of Buddha, Vishnu and Suryo- 
ndrayana predominant in different quarters of the district. On the opposite 
bank wo have fanes of the several manifestations of Umd alone. Yindhye^vari, 
Bhavdni, Tripura, Munde^vari and Tarachandi are perched on the summits of 
the Kaimur Range. The goddess undoubtedly exercises great sway on these 
heights. Owing to her influence it is thought that demons in the shape of 
painful diseases kill few of the hill-men. Fewer still fall a prey to the 
wild animals. Peace reigns throughout the leiigth and breadth of tho 
Chero and Kharwar hamlets. Few crimes are pcri)etratcd, although fower, 
we suspect, arc reported, and one Police head-constable accordingly, with 
two assistants posted on the tableland, has been sufficient for a number of 
years to keep British prestige alive over this extensive range. 

The great peculiarity in the formation of the range is its steepness. 
Tho flat tablelands on its top are supported by precipitous sides which rise 
suddenly from fields whore there is liardly a stone to impede the plough. 
About a third of these heights near the base is generally covered with a 
slope of rubbish which it must have taken ages to wash down. The 
tall crests^ many a forest tree crown these slopes. But immediately 
above these, the sides arc mere layers of primitive rocks, barren and black 
at places, high rocky walls standing in bold prominence against the blue 
sky. In others the walls bend into glens and recesses where a little dip 
between two summits serves as tho channel for whirling cataracts. The 
spots below these cataracts are generally sacred pools which retain water 
throughout tho year, and enable many important streams to flow down 
to the plains. “ After* a clear drop of two to six hundred feet, the water 
splashes into a deep tarn scooped out by its continual falling, on leaving 
which it runs through a channel several miles in length, and obstructed 

♦ Momoirs of tho Geological Survey, Vol. VII, p. 20. 
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throughout its course with huge masses of rock fallen from above. From 
each si^e of the stream rise the undercliffs of the escarpment, covered 
with tangled jungle and debris, and crowned hy vertical precipices which 
cut off all access to the plateau above, save by one or two narrow paths 
known only to the wood-cutter or the charcoal-burners, by whom alone the 
gorge is ever visited.** 

Qeologioal features—The escarpment of the Kaimdr Bange which 
faces the Son for more than 200 miles between Bohtdsgarh and Bilhari 
is nearly a straight line for the entire length, without any indentation, 
except the curve at Bijayaga^rh. The northern escarpment, however, from 
Sahasrapi westward is deeply indented by intricate and ramifying gorges. 
The spurs which shoot out from the main range on the northern face seldom 
lie detached. They either project like bastions, or run in belts to join ulti¬ 
mately the chain itself, although there are some breaks between the ram¬ 
parts to serve as passes to the wild glens embosomed by them. 

At places the chain runs in double lines, branching off and extending 
for miles in two parallel high upright walls, enclosing a narrow strip of 
land between their feet, and displaying only a short strip of the sky over 
their summits. These long labyrinthine glens are cut by the beds of some 
mountain streams, with trees along their banks, and transparent pools along 
their stony beds. 

The stone of the hills is chiefly composed of sandstones of different 
hues, varying from gray to red, either in the grains or the veins. It is to 
this sandstone that the mountains owe their grand appearance, displaying 
the most stupendous precipices. In his geological account of Shah4b&d, 
Major Sherwill observes—“ The vast precipices exhibited in this sandstone 
admirably display the horizontal formation of the mass; one of the preci¬ 
pices at the foot of Bohtfis, I found by measurement to be 1,300 feet, a 
sheer mass of stone without a bush or tree on its surface; it is situated 
close to an over-hanging mass of building known as the Hajdm’s palace, a 
few minutes walk from the gateway leading up from Kajghat- The echo 
at this spot, which is a complete amphitheatre of precipices, is v^zy distinct 
and grand, giving seven distinct responses to several syllables; the report 
of a gun reverberates like thunder; the sandstone at this spot is of a dark 
red, an overhanging rock at this spot enabling a person to look over and to 
fully contemplate this fearful abyss.*’ 

Next to the sandstone is the limestone. From the fact of its appear¬ 
ing in many places, though far apart, separated even for many miles, Major 
Sherwill was inclined to think that ** it penetrates ih unbroken stratum 
under the sandstone.'* Mixed with the limestone is chalk, called by the 
natives khari matti, “ which is unctuous to the touch", " has a shiny ap¬ 
pearance, but soils the fingers.** 
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Homstone, which may ordinarily be miatakca for chlorite, is found in 
many layers along the face of the precipice at the Tuttula Kimd, four miles 
west of Tilauthd. I am informed that this stone is also met with tft Jadu* 
n^tbpur on the southern edge of the range ; and four miles west of the kho 
or recess, a bill of the same mineral projects into the Son and causes rapids. 
The black crests on the Hmestones, or bands of shales neai; Bijayagafh, led 
to the belief that coal existed in the Kaimdr range. The report origi¬ 
nated, so far back as 1837, with a Hr. Hyland, and Hr. Osborne of the 
Opium Department was deputed to investigate. But Hr. Osborne’s, as well 
as later, investigations have shown that the similarity of the shales with coal 
ends unfortunately in the appearance, as they are perfectly incombustible 
and mere argilacious ihatter. 

The sacred cave of Gupta is an opening in a calcareous hill where the 
flags are thin and white, approaching in appearance to unpolished slates of 
marble. 

Gneiss and Quartz are remarkably absent in the Kaimdr Range, although 
they occur in the North West, in the Vindhyas, and the ridges south of the 
Son. 

From what has been written above, it may easily be imagined that the 
stones of the Kaimdr Range consist of two principal layers. The upper ter¬ 
race is the so-called Kaimur sandstone. The lower the limestone with 
bands of * pencil’-coloured shales at places which were mistaken for coal. 
Hajor Sherwill estimated the thickness of the sandstone layer at Rohtds at 
1,300 feet, but towards the west, the escarpments are reduced to 6 or 700 
feet. The thickness of the shales at Durgavati and Bijayaga|*h varies from 
200 to 150 feet. They are quite black and brittle. 

“The stratigraphy of the hills”, observes Hr. Hallet, “is very simple 
on the whole, the various bands being spread horizontally over wide areas, 
and it is only in a few special regions of disturbance that the geology is 
at all complicated. Taken generally, the upper Vindhyas are made up of 
several thick masses of sandstone with alternatives of shale which in litho¬ 
logical character frequently preserve a remarkable uniformity over immense 
areas." 

The southern edge of the range apixjars to be higher from the fact that 
almost all the rivers that take their rise on the plateau flow towards the 
north, none going towards the south to the Son. The two more important 
of these streams iire the Durgavati and the Karamnasa. 

The VftramTiAftA ^ notwithstanding its seemingly crystal water, is a de- 
tested stream. Li a coufltry where almost every stream is a good nymph 
of the valley, and melts and flows either to fertilize its banks or to puri¬ 
fy sinners, the ICaramnasd forms an exception. Its water is unholy, and 
a dip into it is sufficient to destroy the virtues ol the simple savage and 
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those of the holy saint. The common story about it is, that in the 
illustrious race of the sun, there lived a king by the name of Trinsankhu, 
who, among other horrid sins, was guilty of incest and of the murder of 
a Brahman. To wash away the taint it was necessary to collect the waters 
, of all the sacred pools and streams in the world. From the holy bath thus 
formed, the prince having been waslicd, the defiled Waters flowed into a river, 
and formed the Kanimnasa. Bcligious Hindus must carefully avoid the 
slightest touch of the waters. Beneath this superstition, there is probably 
a sim]}lo warning against its use on hygienic grounds only. 

The Durgavati takes its rise in the Kaderkho, a valley of exceeding 
beauty, “dark, deep, and cold.” Descending from the tablelands, it winds 
on, some six miles north, to the Sugiakhd, which strikes off to the west, and 
stretches some ten miles between steep walls of rock. The valley is there 
contracted into a few hundred feet, through which the stream cuts its 
course into the open country. After a very winding flow it meets the 
Karamnasa along with other tributaries, the entire volume of water falling 
on the northern 8loj)e of the range being thus ultimately drained through 
the channel of the Karainnasd only to the Ganges. 

The Son, although it takes its rise in a more distant country, drains the 
southern slope, and is both a source of beauty and strength to the tract 
lying between it and the hill range. It is also considered a sacred stream. 
Mr. Wheeler gives a tradition which assigns the easterly course of the Son 
to disappointed love with the Narmada. The story which is locally cur* 
rent here is, however, different. According to it, the Son was originally 
confined within the sacred pool of Amarakantak. On the banks of this pool 
stood the hermitage of Jamadagni, the father of Farasurama. Near at hand 
a rustic once drove his plough to which he attached a calf and its dam. The 
calf resented this cruelty by driving its horns into the chest of the plough¬ 
man, who died on the spot. This taint of sin turned black the white skin 
of the calf j on going into the pool, however, the calf was purified and regained 
its original colour. Farasurama observed this, and considered that the pure 
watfers of the pool should be sent out for the good of humanity. He cleft 
the side of the spring with one stroke of his parasu or axe, and^hus made 
the infant Son stream away. The left bank of the Son, which at present 
includes the district of Gaya, was called the Kita Des.* There were few 

* In confirmation of this name, the following text^may he citod: 

The modem name of the is the Fun-pun. Deokuli in the Arwal Farga- 

nah was the hermitage of Chavana Muni, where an fair is still hold. B^agriha 

in "RihAr is too well known to require notice. 
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sacred sjwts in this country. But the Eaira Des* which extended along the 
left hank of the river, was generally considered sacred, and therefore the 
region of the Kaimdr Bange proper. * 

Froduotions. The timbers of the hills are on the whole poor. Where 
properly taken care of by the zemindars, such as in the glen of Koendi, 
the six or sakna growe to*a respectable size and serves for beams. But gener¬ 
ally the tree is stimted. * It is difficult, however, to say whether the poverty 
is owing to reckless and continual cuttings, or to the sterility of the 
soil itself. Both causes have been at work from time immemorial. Never¬ 
theless the dsan (Terminalia alata tomentosa), the pial (Buchanania 
latifolia), the wild jaman, the mohnS, the keond, and the arjuna grow 
luxuriant in the lower valleys, while the profuse scarlet flowers of the 
Butea frondosa along the slopes of the outer hills impress one with 
the propriety of the name of Palasas given by the ancients to the coun¬ 
try now included in the Division of Bihar. The hills supply bamboos, 
and other wood which suffice for the buildings of the natives, and are 
taken down a great way off down the Son during the freshes. 

Lac-dye is extracted from the small branches of various trees, such as 
the kusum and the pipal. The white silk cocoon, which is larger than 
elsewhere, grows on many plants, principally on the asan tree (Termu 
nalia alata). Of other forest produce may be mentioned becs*-wax, the hari- 
taki (myrahalan) large and small; the bahora (Terminalia Belerica) used 
both for dye and medicine, the amla or amlaki used-for pickles, a kind of 

Mimosa used as medicine in cases of diarrhoea. The catechu, cherange, a 
sort of small almond which is greatly relished by the Hinddstdiu, tho 
bagai a sort of grass extensively used for ropes, answering to the sar- 
mangu of Bengal, the kaneri, and chitti complete the list. 

The kaneri is a sort of yam resembling in appearance garlic with a 
slight rosy tinge; a size is made of it for dressing new-woven cloth, and tho 
natives say that it is exported to countries beyond India. 

• 

• 

• In exposition to a common belief among certain European scholars. Dr. Rijen- 
draUla Mitxa, in his groat work on Orissa, urges that “the policy of tho Biihinaps 
was not to oxcito an oditm theologicum, but to enlist tho sympathy of the people in bo- 
half of their creed, by advancing half way and ^^ing to a 

inatenoe to aiuatoate tWa theory, we may say that tho hehof that tho left bank of 
tho Son on which Euddha Oaya atanda is more sacred than the nght one,*waB adop. 

bv the Brihmana from tho Buddhists. The foUowing anecdote will show what wo 
Zan. “ The death of Rdjiileddan. the Balwand Kulor of the Kharwdrs, was approach- 
ing It was considered unlucky to die on the aenthom bank of the Son, ^d he wa. 
“L^nently removed to tho northom bank where he romamed awaitmg hia death 

Sherring'B Aboriginal 2W^. 
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The chitti is a sort of hemp extracted from the stalk of a plant of 

that name whose culture cannot be too much recommended. Both in 
gloss and silkiness it is superior to jute or any other flax that we know of in 
the country. The ** sal-gind" which Dr. Buchanan translated into olibanum, 
hut by which we suspect the oil extracted from the juice of the sal tree was 
meant, is not at*pre8ent expressed, probably owing to the gradual decay of 
that noble tree on the hills. * 

Honey is yielded by two species of bees; partly by the regular honey¬ 
bee, but mostly by the black bhringa. The latter makes its hive in the 
cracks and crevices of steep cliffs, beyond the reach of all animals and the 
havoc of man. These cliffs are generally inaccessible from the foot. But 
the hill-men of the Masahar tribe, whose trade it is to dig out roots and 
herbs for medicines and collect honey, approach them by a dangerous device. 
Bope cradles are hung on trees standing on the crest of precipices. The 
Masahar covers himself with a blanket,holds a torch in his hands, and waves it 
to and fro along the side of the steep rock hundreds of feet above the glens. 
Every time that his cradle comes near to the hive, he puts in his flaming 
torch as best he can, and thus succeeds in killing and scaring away the honey- 
makers. When the bees appear to have left the hive completely his 
demoniac rocking ce^s, his cradle stops near the mouth of the crevice, 
he extracts the honey and takes the hive, which is broken for wax. The 
unholy trade continues every fortnight from the night of the new moon 
in the month of November to June when the largest yield is expected, June 
being the best season for the collection. 

Of the mineral wealth of the hills the most important is Iron. There 
are six furnaces within the limits of the advanced outpost on the plateau, where 
the ore is roasted to the extent of 200 maunds per annum. The metal, such 
as we saw, is spotted red, and supplies the materials for all instruments 
of husbandry to the forest races; small quantities are also brought down 


to the plains where it sells at about 5 Bs. the maund. The smelting of 
the ore is carried on entirely by the Sahdra clan of the Kham&r tribe. 

At present the entire value of the Iron smelted per annum i^estimated 
at 1000 Bs. only,—^200 maunds at 5 Bs. With capital and enterprise, 
we have no doubt, the mineral wealth of the hills could be greatly deve¬ 
loped. Sulphate of Iron is extracted in different parts of the hills. 

As been observed above, calcareous stone abounds in every part 
of the Range. There are two hills on the eastern slo^e near Akbarpdr, 
which are entirely composed of limestone in different stages of formation. 
Some do not yet, but others melt into beautiful wfiite limeT. On the southern 
and eastern slopes, the quarries are close to the Son, while the S&ri, a^small 
stream which flows straight on to the Durgfivati, has a respectable cWnel 
near the quarries of Masid, and affords, during the rains, a facility of 
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transport to the Kailway Station at Ch&nsi; but it is little used at 
present. 

In the days of Br. Buchanan there was a large mine of ahim and 
Sulphate of Iron at the £airy& Ghdf near Bohtds, but I do not know 
if it is worked now. In developing the resources of the hills, British 
enterprise was her^ as elsewhere, the great pioneer. T}ie mine was first 
worked by the energy of a gentleman whom the natives, when Br. Buchanan 
visited the place about the year 1808, remembered as Mr. Phojel. But 
with the death of the latter, the mines fell into neglect, and no one has 
since been attracted to the secluded valley. 

The sandstone of the hills is peculiarly hard, and admits of good polish. 
The quarries are abundant—ashlers, paving stones, pillars, and other materiala 
for building purposes are hewn out everywhere along the slopea Qups, 
plates, mill-stones are also cut, and even the potter's wheels in these parts 
are made of slender slabs of sandstone. Out of the bluish block of horn- 
stone, images of idols are modelled and sent to Ban&ras and Gairik: red 
ochre is also taken to several towns. Kegarding the quality of the 
sandstone Mr. Mallet observed that it is fine-grained and homogeneous, 
yellowish and grayish-white in colour, occurring in beds several feet thick, 
and perfectly free for long distances from any kind of jointing or fissures, 
so that very large blocks may be excavated. * Some stone finds its way oven 
as far as Calcutta, being in use by the undertakers for tomb-stones, floorings, 
&c. The stone of the Jumna bridge was obtained from quarries some miles 
up the river. The cities of Benares, Mirzapur and Allahabad, besides others 
of less note, draw their supplies of building stone exclusively from the 
Caimures."* 

The red variety is, for architectural purposes, much inferior to the white. 
The irregularity of its colouring greatly mars the effect, as will be remem¬ 
bered by any one who has visited the Tdj, where the frequent juxta-position 
of red and partially white blocks of sandstone and the streaked and blotched 
appearance of others forms a most unsightly blemish to the gateway 
and other outer buildings of that noble and almost faultless mausoleums 

The yellowish white sandstone is a splendid material, capable of being 
out into immense blocks. Many noble buildings, extending from the 
palace at Bharatpur to the cupolas of Bohtdsgarh, attest the durability of 
the Yindhyan stone. 

The crops and food grains grown on the tableland are those raised 
everywhere in Bihdr. Millet and maize are reaped in October. Wheat, 
barley and gram grow on the mountmn top. Bice of good flavour is gathered 
in winter. But the cultivation of either cotton, poppy, or sugarcane is 
never attempted. In several places the plains immediately adjoining the 

* Memoiis of the Geological Survey of India, YoL YU, page lid. 
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foot of the hills are sown with indigo, bat the out-tum has not yet been 
oncouraging; the yield, according to our calculation, hardly exceeding 13 
chattatft of the blue dye per bigah. 

The dairy produce of the hill<mon consist mostly of ghi or clarified 
butter. After the early rains, as soon as the hills put on their green ver¬ 
dure, the entire ^tock of cows and buffaloes, counting mpre than 25000 herds, 
arc taken up to the plateau to graze. The charahas or cowherds, some 
*5000 men, follow the cattle. 

Extempore villages crop up on every side. The tableland presents a 
busy scene, while cattle-theft commences to disturb the owners. During 
this season the cows are milked, and ghi to the extent of at least 10,000 
maunds is prepared, which at 13 Hs the maund represent the value at 
Rs. 130,000 per annum. 'When the milking season is over and the grass 
begins to dry, the stream of movement turns towards the plains and the 
temporary huts are abandoned. 

Birds.—Of birds of prey the iila^ the kite, and the smaller hawks brood 
on the hills, but the larger’ female zerra with which the gentlemen in these 
parts yet indulge in sport, like the Barons of the Middle Ages, comes from the 
northern countries. The larger and smaller quail, i. e, both the titir and 
the hafer, are the x)nly birds which are pursued by these hawks. The 
hageri is snar^ only by the fowlers. Peacocks and partridges also aboimd 
in several parts of the forest, and the hogolu or the heron is pursued for its 
feathers. We meet the yellow wren (Halud guri), the musical shamd like 
the nightingale, and the mwiia or Amedabats in the bushes, while other birds 
hardly larger than the little finger delight to come down to the gardens to 
pick up the honey, or steal a little drink from the sides of the wells or 
bathing-places. 

Of ** the favourites of the Hindu poets** the cuckoo or hoJeihi raises 
its rich voice occasionally, and wo hear one even now, as we write these 
lines, to tune its sweet gamuts— 

In gladsome hours of blushing spring, 

Mid fragrant spring and bees on wing, 

The cuckoo young doth pass his days.** 

Of the Indian gracile, the pied starling or go^edlih and the adri can 
be had by hundreds. But the real hill maina “ of fine glossy plumage with 
permanent yellow mantle’* and with varied pleasing note, which breed pro¬ 
fusely in*the hill a of Orissa and Kaunjhar, is not to be fbund in the Kaimdr 
Range. 

The parrot (tiyd) also abounds in -^hese bills, but whether it is the 
Alexandrian pi^rot which the great conqueror took to Europe we cannot 
determine. It is a nice talking bird, and a story is current about one of 
these hill-parrots which awaked the owner of a house when a bdllock was 
being stolen. 
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The panduhaf or the dove of different sorts and hues, from the plain 
ash-coloured to the spotted brown, frequents almost every bush both at the 
foot and the top of the hills. 

Aquatic birds are not to be found towards the northern slopes, owing 
to the heat and the want of watering-places, but in winter the chahrab&k, 
or the golden Br^hdiani geese, may bo seen in pairs cutting through the 
silent waters of the Son. 

The sportsman may have his game any time in these forests. ^ the 
Mirzdpur district, wo learn, peacocks and partridges abound. Black ante¬ 
lopes range the open country, and the white-footed deer shelter in the deep 
woods. Further to the cast, the Nilgai, the gour, the bear, the hyena, and tho 
leopard infest the country ; while there are glens here and there known as 
tho homos of tho royal tiger. The mungoose, porcupine, and hare also inha¬ 
bit the bushes and slopes. The ring-liorned deer, however, which roam by 
dozens, if not hundreds, in certain tracts in the Gay4 district, are missed in the 
woods of the Kaimur llango. Tho family of the monkey also, which Dr. 
Buchanan found to 1)e numerous, has become scarce. The lion, the 
rhinoceros, and the wild elephant, which the Emperor Babar saw close to 
his camp at tho edge of the Ohanar hills, have altogether disappeared. 

Ethnology. The forests of the Kaimur Kange, hemmed in by the hills 
on the one side and thS broad Son on the other, have in the historic period 
given shelter to different tribes of aborigines. The memoirs of the • 
a^ljacent districts record that they receded before the wave of the Aryan 
migration to the shelter of tho slopes and forests of the Kairndr Kange. Yet 
different tribes followed one another into these secluded summits, struggled, 
or blended with each other according to exigencies, until the ** iron heel’* of 
the Kdjpdt settler stamped out their political life. These tribes are the 
Bhars, Suriyas, Chords, Binds, and Kharwars, who, according to the current 
tradition, extended their dominions on both sides of the Ganges to the pro¬ 
vince of Audh. The Chcran Farganah and the Chcran Island on the Ganges in 
the Saran district are still traced as the original settlement of the Chesds; 
and, although suffering humiliation from defeat in battle and from decep¬ 
tion in the game of treachery, their scattered villages and the debris of their 
forts must still be tho subject of interesting study to the antiquarian and 
the ethnologist. 

At times these aborigines had their revenge. Whenever the ndigbbour- 
ing Aryan ruler proved weak, these barbarians repeated history, came 
down upon him, ravaged his land, and ruled his country. Sometimes the 
policy of conciliation resulted in social blending. Intermarriage between 
the daughters of the Kharwdr chief and a Gha^d^l Itijpdt prince is men¬ 
tioned in the annals of Bundelkhand. The present K&jd of Paldmau, al¬ 
though claiming to bo a Kshatriya, is suspected to have a mixed origin. 
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On the whole, however, the aborigines have been consigned to the lowest 
depths. • They live on the hills as wood-cutters and herdsmen, and, when ap¬ 
pearing in our courts, they do so as cattle-lifters only. Unintentional as it 
may be, their abject condition has escaped attention; unknown to the philan¬ 
thropist and unthongbt of by the legislator, they live the life of the animals 
which surround flicm. It is high time that something*should be done for 
these poor people, wlion the triumph of peace and of peaceful indu.stry is 
being extended to the remotest corners of the country. 

Wave after wave as the tide of migration touched the foot of these 
hills, its jwaks were turned into strongholds for military defence. In the 
remains of the forts, on the summits of the Kaimdr Bange, we see the ruins 
of greatness of different races. In Pampapur, some miles south of Mirzd- 
pur, the ruins of an extensive strong fort mark the rise of the Bhar Rdj; 
on the northern slope llaghubirgai-h and Sinialgarh, defended by the main- 
range on one side and a spur which runs as a belt round them on all other 
sides, yet keep alive the same name. U'ho family of Bhars, who yet own 
the zamindaris round the latter forts, make every attempt to mix with, and 
to be known as, Purihar Jiajpiits. The Kajputs would, however, recognise 
them only as the descendants of the old Raj Bhars. The Sunyas have also 
some forts in and near Bhubna, the principal one being Sirdmpur. The 
kot, or castle, of Rdmgar, although now occupied by Kdjkumdrs, is said 
to have been originally built by the Chorus who held sway at Chyapur. 
But the forts which the Aryan RdjpxUs subsequently erected there, have 
become more famous. On the west, Bijaigarh stands at the elevation of 2,017 
feet, and on the east Rohtds at 1,4S5 feet. We have already descriljed Fort 
Rohtds.* Bijaigarh was raised by the Gharwdr Rajputs, the descendants 
of Mahdraj Jaya Chand of Kanauj, when the Muhammadan conquest drove 
them to the eastern country in search of new homes. It stands on a high 
cliff, and gives name to a pargjuiah around it. The rock on which the 
fortress stands is so steep,” that it appeared “ impregnable” when Mr. E. 
T.»Colebrooke visited it in 1798. It was, however, besieged and reduced 
by Col. Popham when Cheyt Singh took refuge in it, and was ftstored to 
its old chieftain, from one of whose race tlio Rdjds of Bandras had snatched 
it. Shergarh is the last of the forts which was destined to be the great cita¬ 
del of the Indian Empire, had fortune favoured the ambitious scheme of 
its vigorous founder. It was built by Sher Kbdn close to. his native place, 
about twelve miles from the Grand Trunk Road, south of Jahdnabdd, amidst 
the most magnificent scenes, and adjacent to one of tha richest plains in 
the world.” Its ramparts and bastions and battlements present a more 
imposing show to the places below than fort Rohtds, whose works from 
the height of the rock are not visible from the plain. The ascent to the 

* Bee Mukaiji’s Megasino for 1876. 
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principal ^nU is much grander than any of the approaches to Rohtas, 
and when seen from the north side has an appearance resembjing, as 
observed an European traveller, “ tlie Castle of Durham.” 

Antiquities. Tho peak of Mungesvara, which rises to the height of 
1,036 feet, has no fortress on it, but for years it was held by two Chian 
robbers, named Nor& and Kord, who infested the Son r^ey, and, armed 
with bows and arrows, committed many daring robberies and murders. 
Their arrest could not be effected, as after each of their crimes, they 
ascended the stiff cliffs of Mungesvara, and were harboured by the rude 
villagers on the summits. “ They were afterwards captured by the villagers, 
and were brought in tied on string beds*.” 

The northern slope of the range has been the seat of many RdjpiU 
chiefs, who, avoiding the open country in front, made the mountain range 
tlio back-ground of their kofs or castles. Tho ramiBcation of these Rajpdt 
chiefs extends from Chya])ur to Sawar, and the fortresses they raised, with 
the high ridge and forest on one side and deep trenches on the other, plainly 
show that they came and held the country by military force. As the foremost 
spot to be taken in the line of march from the North-West, Ohyapur appears 
to have been the field where each successive conqueror had to unshcath his 
sword. In the race of ascendancy it was here thai tho Rajput and the Pa- 
tlian af)[>oar to have first met in battle, and the remains of a fort 
and very largo tanks and scattered tombs and shooting miiiars of the 
Afghan period, clearly point out that the importance of the place did not 
He in tradition alone. At present, however, Ohyapur is a decayed and de¬ 
caying place, and the splendid dome and minarsf which ” obtrude to the 
sky”, and which in magnificence can be compared to tlm tomb of 8her 
Shah alone, threaten to tumble down at no distant time. There is one 
religious institution, however, which bus survived the storms of ages, and 
which continues to keep up a permanent interest in Ohyapur. It is the 
shrine of Harsha Brahma. If Harsha Brahma had a tongue to speak, we 
could hear from him the story of centuries. But his votaries, who have 
sanctified «him from a Brdhman to a god, assign a comparatively recent 
date, Sambat 1485, for his deification. He occupies a fane within the pre¬ 
cincts of a very ancient fort whose walls have crumbled down, whose tren¬ 
ches have filled up, and whose ample gateway is the only high edifice of stone 
and brick which is still standing. But the massive stone walls oithis gate 
are surmounted by an arch of small bricks, whose foils continued through 
its ceilings, and fai^ a suspicion that the fort must have been once taken and 

• Dr. Oldham. 

t This is the octagonal tomb hf Ikhtiydr- Khan, son-in-law of the emperor Sher 
Shah, sitoatod on tho hanks of a small stream and overshadowed by a huge lidgu of 
tlio liill. 
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held by a Moslem. The history of Harsha Brahma is, however, enveloped 
in u myth. Harsha Brahma is said to have been the high priest of Kaja 
Salibahan, a Rdjput chief of the country. Falling out with th^Kajd, the 
Brahman was deprived of his lands, and he waged a little war in which 
he invited the Emperor of Delhi to assist him. Whether the curse of the 
Brahman or tin? valour of the Pathan was the cause, we will not undertake 
to determine, but the Baja’s power was exterminated dnd Harsha Brahma rose 
triumphant. Dying soon after, he was sanctitied,* and his shrine stands 
on a raised terrace with no other shelter but the branches of an old 
pipal tree, and continues to draw crowds of daily pilgrims from distant 
places. His name is greatly dreaded, and no oath in the country, even with¬ 
in the sacred limits of Banaras, would be more solemn than one takcu by 
the name of Harsh Baba.f 

A couple of days’ leisure enabled us to pay a visit to some of the noted 
shrines on these hills, which we shall now attempt to describe in the words 
of our journal which we hurriedly jotted down at the time. 

Past the town of Sahasram wo came to a country which towards the 
west was covered with a dense forest of palm trees, whose tall trunks and 
eh'gant ci*ests stood in bold relief on the twilight heaven—silent like 
so many sentinels by tlie huge ramparts which projected from the neigh¬ 


bouring hills. The south and the east were blockaded by a barren belt ; a 
solitary ])alm-ere8t on the top of the ridge standing up prominently as a 
ilag-staff ; while the view was bounded on our loft by a huge pyramid, on 
whose top the white tomb of Cliandan Sayyid caught the eye as a relic of 
art amidst everything that was nature’s own. Our tent Inid been sent up 
the Kota ghat, and we thought wc would have early rest. But scarcely had wo 
gone a mile when a man came down from our jnonecr, to tell us not to 
attempt the pass. We wertJ advised to go to Tilauthu, where, we wore told, 
a com])etcnt guide could he hiul. Wo wore thus compelled to change our 
program at a moment’s notice. Tilauthd lay eleven miles off, and changing 
our^cart for an elephant, on wc went at a sluggish pace until wc reached the 
pass of Tara Ghaiidi. Tara Chandi lies at a short distance oul^ from Sa- 


♦ This story of Hai^ha Brahma, taken from a poem in Hindi, called Brahma- 
Muktdvali, by Isvari Datt Pa^idit, Borve‘8 ns one of many instances to refute tho over¬ 
bold usscrtteii of Buckle that “ the tendency of Asiatic civilijsutivn was to widen tho 
distuTice biitween men and their deities”, and that hero worship or deification of mor¬ 
tals could form no part of tho ancient Indian Rtjligion”. Vol. 1, pp. 142-146. 

f Ohydpur, during the Miighul period, was attached {o Rohtds as one of tho domains 
of tho kccpijr of that Fort. Subsoquontly it was held as tho zaminddri of the imds 
of Bhagahanpur, one of whom in a fit of desperation killed the ndzir or court 
officer of tho Shdhdbdd collecterato, who was sent to servo a process on him. The 
Eutuinddri was, about tho your 17U0, confiscated for tho offenco. 
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kasram, and presents the only opening to cross the chain. There is a small 
pool on the right side of the pass which retains water over gigantic layers 
of stone. ^On the left there is a shrine of Tdrd Chandi, an image covered all 
over except the face, which is plated with silver. The pass is rough, 
and we went up and down over a wild country until we came to a deep 
stream, the banks of whibli were covered with bushes, affording splendid 
shelter to game. Two knles further on from Tard Chandi, we came across 
the stone quarries which liavo supplied material for accomplishing that 
giant's work, the anicut across the Son, a dozen miles off. A light rail¬ 
way runs up to the f«)t of these hills, and although rail and labour had 
been at work for years and the gigantic Son has been dammed by a stone wall 
thirty to forty feet wide and near three miles long, how little, how very little, 
of the corner of the hilf has suffered by continual cutting ! How rich indeed 
is the stock of nature! From the quarries wc turned to the south, and 
proceeded along the base of the chain, which appeared higher the more we 
advanced towards the south. At places where the summits rose high, wo 
were deceived many a time by the prominent walls of stone which from 
their erect, slender, and rounded layers presented the appearance of some 
crumbling bastion or ruined fort. Forts they are indeed, and may be so to 
those who know how to use them, reared not by ii^n, but by n.aturo ! From 
tliGso heights towards tlie Son, the country is an oven {>luiu, well w'ouded 
with the bar, pipal, inahua, and the mangoe, and cleared at places for the 
wheat, barley, and, thanks to Furopean energy, the blue dye or indigo. 
The road we took to Tilauthd api>eared wcll-frcquentcd. Traders and 
carts, equestrians and pedestrians, bullocks and tats, trotted up and 
down towards Arab and Palamau, and it will surely be a good thing 
to improve the condition of tliis ancient route. Such as it is, dusty 
and rough, wc followed it up until wo found ourselves in a nice 
shady plain, where the neat turrets of a wcll-tiuished Math were the 
most pleasant object for tlie eye to rest upon. The turrets rose from amidst 
a mangoe tope on the one, and a well cared-for orchard on the other side. 
Four temples of the Banaras type reared their spires in the four comers of 
a square court, and one over a gateway towards the north, enclosed by 
straight plain walls. In the centre of the court stand.s a huge and higher 
temple with attached turrets i*ound the main spire. Below the turret, the 
icmiile is surrounded by a square veranda projecting from the main build¬ 
ing, and resting on elegant pillars and arches of slato. This is a 
peculiar type of temple structure, which is much adopted by the Jains in 
this district, and tidds botli to the strength and beauty of the buildings. 
The pillars are short with twelve flutes on each, and arc overlapped both at 
base and the capital with ornamental neatly cut foliage. The ceilings are 
made of broad stone slabs of .a length oF about 12 feet each. 
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We halted at this temple for refreshment. Tlie fare offered was poor 
cnougl^ but the priest was good-natured, and, to humour us, recited a verse 
to the effect— 

i 

“ That there was no harm for the Eastern people (Bengali) to take fish. 

“ There was no liarm for the peoi^le of the Deccan to marry their 
daiightcr.s to nephews. • 

** I’liere was no harm for the Western people to drink water from 
leather bags. 

“ And there was no harm for the people of the north to eat bxiffalo 
meat.** This authority, however, came an hour #do late. To collect 
infonn.'ition as to the best way of getting up to the hill, to visit the shrine, 
and to get at the inscriptions of which we had heard, but which nobody 
could precisely tell us where to find, were matters of anxiety. An old 
policeman, born and employed in tho neighbourliood, at last offered to 
show us both the shrine and the “ letters’* around it. 

It was the shrine of TuttaU Bhavani. Tuttala Bhavani lay five miles 
off, and as soon as we could be ready, we trudged on wearily along a sandy 
road stretching to tho south-west. Amidst everything that was wild wc 
were delighted to observe the broad clearings in the jungle, decked with the 
crops of the season—oatsjl^hcat, barley, and the haiidsoino poppy, and to con¬ 
trast the bleakness of tho hills with the result of human energy, which has 
turned tito wilderness into fields of lovely green. Past this plain wo found 
ourselves near the shrine. With the sun in front and a bed of iimumora- 
ble stones scattered under our feet, wc walked on wearily until the bluish 
haziness faded away, and we got a full view of the glen. It is a most 
secluded and wild sjwt, formed by the receding curves of two stupendous 
ridges, narrowing in from the north-west and south-east: their steep arms 
have raised a barrier which casts a gloomy shade, and makes it twilight long 
before the setting sun goes to his western bed. Tlie summits of the 
two ridges slope down nearer 200 feet before they join. But from where 
they join to the foot of the glen, some 4(X) feet in height, the rock is one 
\ipright wall of sandstone. The edge of this wall has been washed for un¬ 
known ages by a waterfall which, during the rains, dashes down in a huge 
torrent. The surging of the cataract has of course dug a huge tarn below, 
which is deep, and retains limpid water all round the year. 

“ A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below.” 

During the autumnal months when the sky^is serene, the hills stand 
in their rich mantle of deep blue and green, and the sun shibes clear over head, 
this water-fall appears like a blazing column investing tho chain with a 
splendour which the eye could never ho tired of gazing. We gazed upon it 
but once at a distance across the Son, and ever since, wo had been anxious 
to know w'hat the place was like. The water, which spills out into the pool 
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during the freslies, flows forth in abundance through the adjacent country. 
The sound and fury of the cataract keep the people in the plains Bu{&cient- 
ly awake. The fall of a stone or boulder over night when washed down 
from the hill to the pool, fills the heart of the timid peasant with awe. 
The waters at times flood and spoil their crops, but beyond these sad 
effects to how little* good use are they brought P Witll comparatively 
little effort on the part of man, could not the dry vale be turned into 
a luxuriant lake, to serve as feeder to irrigation canals P But as the case 
with her history, so it is with her physical resources ; in India nature and 
man work in silence in their accustomed courses of evil, without awakening 
a thought or making the pulse beat one stroke more or less.** The out¬ 
side world is indifferent. To subjugate nature to the uses of civilised life, 
is a task which we have never been taught to accomplish, and while a water¬ 
fall only 150 feet in height on the opposite side of the globe has taught the 
Indian youth to talk with wonder of the falls of Niagara, this grand 
water leap of Tuitnla, nearer our homes, from at the least twice tliat height at 
the period of the rains, passes unknown, unmarked by the geologist, unnoti¬ 
ced alike by the engineer and the painter of natural scenes. The historian, 
who loves to dive into the depths of antiquity, never dreams to see what 
this spot is like. * 

But to the scene and the shrine. The shrine stands on the precipitous 
wall between the edge of the i)rojecting cataract above and the gulf below. 
From the opposite hank of the pool the shrine appeared like a red spot on 
the breast of the precipice. To climb up to it was a hopeless task, we 
thought. But winding round the eastern bank of the pool we saw 
stones sufficiently broad to permit us to ascend or rather scramble up. So 
up we went, on all fours at times, leaving boots aside, until we found ourselves 
more than 125 feet above the water’s edge of the pool below, and over 300 
feet beneath the cataract, and face to face*with the goddess Bhavdni. The 
niche of the idol is a curve iu the rock, sloping below and projecting about a 
foot and a half above. From this projection the bill rises 500 feet straight 
up, forming on each arm a stupendous curve of a high rocky wall, from 
the top which the fleeting clouds seem hardly a stone’s throw apart. It 
was awful to behold the projecting precipice above threatening to hurl and 
sweep one down to the gulf beneath. From this recess there is but one 
opening which displayed the country towards the north-east. * 

The shrine is hardly in keeping with the grandeur of the scenery 
around. It speaks well of the poetical temperament of the Hindu; a 
better site could hardly have been selected to excite religious feelings, 
or to hold an annual fair. The idol is small and poor. It is an 
image in stone of the great BhavAni, hardly two feet in height. The 
eight-handed goddess stands armed iu her usual triumphant posture over a 
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lion under one foot and the fallen and cleft Mabisdsura under the other. 
The stone out of which the image has been cut is rough sandstone. Flaecd 
as it was in a secluded spot, it did not, however, escape the ravage of the 
intolerant Moslem. Tlie story of Kdsim Khan, the Kdlapaha]- of these 
hills, who broke the face and broke as many arms oa he could, and threw the 
idol down the rock, is still told in mournful language. * Great 8ati.sfaction is, 
however, derived from the fact that ruin has already seized the ruthless 
family of this faithless Pathan, and not a soul is breathing now to comme¬ 
morate his name. 

Above the slab of the idol, which is cut in half-relief, there is an image 
of Ndrayana, engraved or incised in the rock itself. On both sides of 
these images there are inscriptions cut in a character which differs from 
the Devandgan of the present day, and their language is a corrupt 
Sanskrit, wliich is scarcely intelligible. Those inscriptions bear the date 
1224, vSamvat, = 1171, A. D. The records are consequently 700 years old. 
The rock and the inscrij)tions have a lamp black colour, probably from 
the smoke of the Ores which arc lighted at times for komas and sacriiices. 
The inseri 2 )tions arc, however, legible. 

Tlie first commemorates tlie reign of “ Ndyaka S'!! Pratapa Dhahala. The 
youthful, long-armed Priftapa, protector of the people, of handsome comite- 
nance, bright as a garland of innumerable suns, the groat Lukapal (sup 2 )or- 
tcr of men), lovely as Cupid, owning strongholds of three and nine apart¬ 
ments or gates, a worthy son of the Solar liace, who acquired his kingdom 
on Sunday the 4th day of the waxing moon of the month of Jiushthya in the 
year of Sam vat, 1221; who was mighty, honoured by the strong, a di.scii»lo of 
Kdrtikeya (given to war), a source of pleasure to bis ebasto queens. The 
Prince was the son of a wroath-hedccked and learned king, wlio was always 
acknowledged even by the chief of the Devas (Indra) before his envoys.” 

I 
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It was dark before we could get copies of 'the inscriptions and leave 
the glen. Hardly had we left the range, when deep darkness overtook us. 
On our arrival at the temple we found our men and tra])s had boon 
thrown out of the building. The obstinate priest, we wore told, would not 
allow us to stop inside during the night. This was no satisfactory news to 
be told after a long day’s fatiguing ramble. We went inside. Sweet words 
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wo found would be vain. So wo resorted to a stronger argument. The 
math was instituted for charitable purposes. We were guests whom tho 
priest was by duty bound to shelter, Neglect on his part, wo observed, 
would bo a serious dereliction of duty, and he would see to his cost that 
another man would soon succeed, if ho further continued to argue. Tliis 
had the desired effect. A change came over the spirit of tto priest, and ho 
was all humility and charity again. 

Wo rose early, or rather mistook the moonlit night for dawn, and 
went on looking on the silent Tiills and the twinkling stars until tho faint 
dawn broke in. Wo felt tho incense of the morning rofivshing and 
inciting us to repeat— 

Will not man awake and sprin^g* from his bed of sloth enjoy this cool, 

This ffagrant hour, to meditation duo and sacred song V* 

But our meditation was rather rouglily disturbed as we turned round 
and spied a huge black brute passing iu front of us. “ Is this a boar Our 
stout companion of a chaufedar said, “ A bhal only”. But before I turn¬ 
ed again, Master Bruhi was far away, and wo regret we did not see more of 
his bcarisli majesty. A few minutes trotting up and down brought us back 
to tho rough pass of Tdra Chandi. 

Tho sun was just up, and wo enquired of a nymph dressed in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and who api)oarcd to bo tho kcciwr of tlio shrine, if tlioro 
was any writing ou the rocks. She went into an adjiicont cave and pointed 
it out to us. Tho cave was still dark, and wo had to obtain a 
lamj) from the piicstcss. The cave faces the south, .and is at tho 
extremity of the ridge which brnaks in at tho Pass. This is tho 
only Pass which affoitls any thoroughfare to tlio country wliicli lies cast 
of tho range. Tlic country is well defended by natui'c. It is a cart-shaped 
ti*act, having the hills on tho north and west, and tho broad Son on tho 
cast. This secluded country, whoso breadth varies from two to twelve miles, 
appears fi-om the inscriptions to have been the principality of a IMjpiit 
chief, who was also the loi*d of the strongliolds on the hills, bei^ro 
tbo Moslom banner was hoisted on them. The name of this chief was 
Pratap Dhaval Ail, of tho onlcr or gotra of Parsa Rajputs. lie was a 
groat worshipper of Sahti^ and, having founded the shrines of Bhavdni in 
tho glen of “ Tuttala” and of Tripura at the waterfall, built up a third 
for Tara Cliandi at the only jxvss through whidi liis dominions tould ho 
approached from Sahasram aftid the open country. Tlxe cave wliich adjoins 
the shrine, is enfaepd with a masonry wall, in whiclx there is one door. 
A veranda fronts this wall, and rests on a row of slender stone Pinal's 
overlooking tho pass. The cave bus thoreforo one artificial and 1111*00 
natural sides, although tho side walls are partly made up of masonry, 
to make the room rectangular. In the rear wall or rock, there is a 
E • 
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huge block, apparently engaged to the rock. It is more than two 
yards lopg and a foot and a half broad. Placed under a roof and surrounded 
by walls, it is rendered secure from the beatings of the weather, and 
therefore from decay. A long inscription has been cut on this block, which 
is completely legible. It is dated Samvat 1226, or 1173 A.l>., and was 
carved under th^ auspices of a monarch immediately 'before the approach 
of the Orescent. Tlic inscription consists of two parts. The first has 
two slokas in praise of the goddess of the shrine, and rims, if we are 
rightly informed, in the JJpendravajra metle. The second part has three 
couplets and a half in the 8rag-dhard metro, and recites the praise 
of the “ stout and hard-hearted monarch Maharaji Pratdpa Dhavala Ail, 
who was lord over rajas, owned a country and a fort, whose dominions extend* 
ed 684 square miles on each side as ascertained by actual measurement by 
the hand. The Maharaja was a Kshatriya of the Parsd. gotra. He had the 
surname of Ail, and was of the same noble race as Kohitadva, whom tradition 
assigns to have been the founder of Fort Buhnds or Eohtas, and the first 
Aryan settlor on the Son. He reigned in the same country as far 
back as 35 centuries. Was Pratdp Dhaval Ail, of whoso existence, race, 
and name we have a tangible proof in the shrines and inscriptions, a 
descendant of Itohitasva, to whoso age the researches of History have yet 
hardly descended ? It is difiicult to doubt this. ** For among the noble 
houses of the nations of the earth there is none that can boast of a longer 
pedigree, or of a more splendid history, than the Kajputs of India.”* 

We next visited the Mundedvari hill, on the summit of which there are 
the remains of a very ancient shrine. The* hill is situated about six miles 
to the south-west of Bhubun. At the foot of the hill, an annual fair is 
held on the night of the Dth of Baisakh, when streams of pilgrims with 
flaming torches wind up the slope. From a distance the Mundedvari bill looks 
like a blue-pointed pyramid with the slight outline of a spreading tree on the 
summit. The tree grows on the ruined tower of a temple, the sides of which 
oul^' are jiow standing. The approach to the temple lies through the eastern 
face of the mount. The ascent is easy; stage by stage as you ascQpd, the hill 
is observed to consist of three or four successive spires. Between the foot 
of each spire and the one immediately under it, there are even plains, which 
were once the sites of masonry buildings. The ruins of these are spread 
along the eastern slope with some huge images of gods. The chief of these 
is a big image of Ganesa, richly ornamented. There is another imago lying 
flat on the rock. The head is broken and is mi|siDg, but it has a coat with 

• According to Mr. Shoning, (p. 143) Rohtds on tho Son was founded by the 
Kachw&ha or Kushwihu tribo of Bajpdts, who traoo their origin to Bdma through 
his son £uBh. Maharaja Nala, Mahiriji M^iIl Sinha, and tho present Mah&rkji of 
Jaypur, are the present iUostrious descendants of race. 
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skirts hanging down to within two inches of the knee, a pair of boots' or 
buskins, a girdle, and a sword-belt hanging towards the left. 

The chief interest of the place is, however, centered in the temple on 
the highest point of the hill. The spire of the temple has fallen, and its 
sides are partly buried in debris. But its comice is visible, and it is 
supported on a frieze, consisting of a nice range of tiger-heads. The fierce 
eyes of these faces father ill-assort with the moustaches twisted up 
to a point over stretched and slender lips which give them altogether a 
grotesque appearance. The front paws are also visible, contracted to the 
point of a start. 

All the doors of the temple, except the northern one, have been blocked 
up by the debris of the fallen porch. The square at this door is nicely carved, 
and entering through it we come to the shrine. The shrine is an octagonal 
spire, supported in the middle by four pillars with the same number of 
sides. The roof above consists of big stone slabs. Within the four piUara 
there is a standing bloc^ representing the phallus or Siva, but it has the 
peculiarity of having four faces carved on its four sides, looking towards the 
four doors of the temple. The temple itself appears square outside, but the 
walls have been thickened to an octagon inside. The eastern recess of this 
thick wall is occupied by a handsome equestrian statue of the goddess 
Mundalesvari. She rides triumphant on a buffalo, in the attitude of a man, 
and holds fast with her left hand one of its horns, to restrain the brute. Her 
ornaments are rich—richer is her hair, which is turned up in the shape of 
a nice chignon. Altogether the sculptor has succeeded in imparting to her 
face a vigour which is not usually observed in figures in old Hindu temples. 
Indeed, the great peculiarity of the images on the Munde^vari hill is the 
elongated oval cut of the face, which contrasts with the square flats of the 
Orissan artists. 

There are different slabs on the slopes in which inscriptions may be 
found. The letters are peculiar, neither resembling the Bovandgari, nor the 
P41i. But the most remarkable among them is to be found on a tongue of 
the hill, appropriately known to the natives as the Jihh Devi. Westward 
from the summit, the descent to this tongue lies over precipitous boulders, 
the crevices having thorny plants and poor gprass. Going down the 
hill we came to this projecting rock, the so-called Jibh Bevi, about 18 feet 
broad, protruding like a tongue about 30 feet from the hill. There is a 
broad crack at the point of projection over which one has to leap. It 
overhangs a wild country^ bounded on all sides with wilder hills, and 
overlooking ihe plains some 800 to 850 feet deep. Over this narrow 
slice there are devices of plants and leaves. Inscriptions run across 
these plants, and they may well deserve the patience of the antiquarian. 
The letters are, however, so few and detached, that the information 
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they arc likely to give, may ultimately turn out to be of little use. There 
is no doubt, however, tliat the pointed letters, some of which resemble the 
V and of the English alphabet, must belong to a very ancient ago, and it 
would be interesting to trace the people who engraved them. The letters 
are big and deeply cut. 

Tradition uttributos the rocks on the Mundc^vari hill to a Daitya, by 
the name of Mun(hi. He was the brother of Chandft, the chief who founded 
Chyapur. They belonged to a race of Pre-Aryans, who must have latter¬ 
ly blended their own worship of the phallus with that of the S^akti. The 
remains of their forts and stone buildings incontestably point out that the 
Daityas, who at times established sovereign sway over the Aryans, were not 
mere savages. Hated and dreaded as their names may api>car, they were 
certainly powerful princes who rci>rcscnt©d a more advanced state of civili¬ 
zation than history has yet been ready to assign them. The history of 
these i)rimitive races, detested by the names of l)akas, Daityas, l)asyus, the 
raw-eaters and the “ Plack race”, remains yet to be written, and in the 
relics of theirruinedforts, temples, pillars, scattered along the plains and hills 
of Sliahabad and the valleys along the Ganges, some material may be gathered 
to show that they were not entirely men of that degraded condition in 
which tlicir iintagonists have invariably depicted them. Mr. Thomason’s 
remarks rogsirding the Bhar tribe equally aj>ply to the other aborigines of 
the district: They were a ])owcrful and industrious 2 >eoplc, as is evident 
by the large works tlicy have left behind them.” 








Note on the old Manipuri Character. — By G. H. Damakt, C. S., Officiating 

Bolitical Agents Manipur. 

(With two plates.) 

‘ There can be but little doubt that this alphabet is a form of ^he Deva- 
nagari, and it was iu all probability introduced from Bengal along with 
Hinduism by some wandering sauyasi in the reign of Charairongba, who 
flourished about 1700 A. 1).; at least there is no cvidenco to show that a 
knowledge of writing existed among the Mauipuris at any earlier date. The 
earliest MS. I can find, jiurports to have been composed in the reign of Cha¬ 
rairongba, and there are no mural inscriptions ^of old date in the country. 
The al 2 )habct is singularly ill-adapted to the Manipuri language, and in 
point of fact, wo find in the MSS. that the letters y, y/*, chhyj^jh^ all the 
gutturals, n d, dk^ bhj p, and sh are seldom, if over, used except in words of 
BengaU origin, kj tfP, and eh being used for g^ d, ft, and^ respectively, while 
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to, a letter which distinctly exists in the Manipuri language, is unrepresent¬ 
ed in the alphabet. Compound letters are seldom used or required. • 

The most important MS. is called the Takhelgnamba'*, and contains an 
account of the wars between Pamhaiba, alias Garib-Namaz, [Ghorib-naw^] 
king of Manipur and the Raja of Tiparah. The copy in my possession 
contains 45 leaves written on both sides. 

The next in importance is the ‘‘ Samsokgnamba”, which is a history of 
the war between Charairongba and his son Pamhaiba of Manipur and the 
kings of Burma and Sumjok. It contains 36 leaves. 

The “ ISinglol,” a sliort MS. of ton loaves only, is a treatise on morals, 
intermixed with proverbs and maxims, and would probably be interesting as 
throwing light on the customs of the Manipuris before their conversion to 
Hinduism. The only other MS6. of which 1 have been able to obtain 
information, arc the “ Meiydnggnainba”, an account of the wars between 
Manipur and Kachdr, and the “ Salkau’*, a treatise on cattle and the respect 
to be shown them. Of these two latter I have not been able to obtain 
copies. The above seem to comprise the whole literature of Manipur; but 
it is just possible that further scai'ch may reveal one or two other works. 
The MSS. are all written on a coarse, but very durable, kind of paper, with 
pens made of bamboo; paper blackened with cliarcoal on which they write 
with a soapstone pencil is also used. The character has now been almost 
entirely superseded by Bengali, and indeed but few of the Manipuris can 
read it. A national chronicle is, however, still ke^it in the old character by 
the guild of priests, * maibees* as they arc called, in which every event of 
importance occurring in the country is regularly recorded. 

The language of the MSS. is most diflicult, being quite unintelligible 
to an ordinary Manipuri, while those who can understand it are very few in 
number. It is, however, interesting as being the oldest form we possess of 
the Manipuri and cognate dialects. In a practically unwritten language like 
this, for the very few writings which exist could never have affected the mass 
of the people, considerable variations in dialect must inevitably tako placq in 
the course«of a very few years; but in the present instance the difference 
between the written and spoken language is so great, that it can hardly be 
accounted for in this way. Tradition has it, and it seems mosi probable, 
that the Manipuris are a conglomeration of several distinct tribes, and it 
may well be that these MSS. are written in the dialect of one 5f. them, 
whichever may have been predominant at the time, but this is a question 
which can only bo ^tisfactorily settled after careful enquiry. 

I subjoin a copy of the complete Manipuri alphabet, and a &c8imilo 
with transliteration and translation of the first page of the “Samsok- 
gnamba.** The translation is little more than tentative, as the meaning of 
many phrases is obscure and doubtful, the Manipuris themselves differing 
very much as to their meaning. 
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Tranehium. 

« 

Hail 0 King, hail lord of heaven, hail enahe^ king, slayer of 
kings, 0 mighty king, snake king at whose voice the people flee, who has 
performed the works of a king, who has conquered ten camps of Burmese, 
with body and ,soul I will sing of Selhi,^ SamsolcX and the villages con¬ 
quered last month. Hail to father, king Gharairongba, who changed 
the names of the gods, who warred in Selbi and TeJchau^\^ who subdued in 
war the LoHoitha^^ who ascended the throne in the sight of all the people, 
who was related to the Burmese* ** ^ and brought the PoeraiW into connection 
with them. 1 will tell how his daughter Ghakpa Makhau Qnambi the ladyXX 
of royal family was given in marriage. Tongtoi, the king of Burma, gave 
order, Go my servants, you Mayangkonff of Selbi the wise, and you Tung- 
lacha of Burma the mighty, go both of y^ to Foerai. 

* The word ‘ lairel’ is still used to signify a snake. It probably refers to 
Pakungba, the tutelary deity of tho kings of Manipur, which is said to appear in that 
form, small if pleased, and of great size if angry. 

t Kubbo. 

:( Sumjok. 

{ This refers to Famhaiba, alias Garib Namaz, the son of Charairongba, who died 
at the commencement of the war. 

II Asto. 

% Said to bo a tribe of Nag&, but I cannot identify them. 

** i, e, by giving his daughter Chakpa Makhau Gnambi in marriage to the king 
of Burma* 

ft The people of Manipur. 

The word 1 have translated lady’’ is Tampa”, it is a title applied to females 
of royal descent. 
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Are Kdliddsa'e Seroes monogamitU ?—By O. A. Qbiebson, C.* S., 

Bangpitr, 

I wa£ much intercBtpd by an article by Prannith Pandit in the last 
number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society on the morals of Kdlidisa.” 

4 

With reference to one head of his subject, ** Polygamy/’ I yenture to 
differ from him . He says (page 367), “ It is noteworthy that it (polygamy) 
is never prominently brought forward in the poems, except in the case of 
the wives of And again, further on, “The greatest of our 

poet’s heroes are either monogamists, or may be taken to be so for all the 
purposes of his epic narrative.” 

Has he not with regard to lib poems forgotten BiUpa^ one of the 
very noblest characters in the Baghuvansd, who is especially declared to have 
had a numerous (I. 32) antah-ptkra-varga -ox zemm. Moreover, though 
it is then said that he considered these wives of no value in comparison to 
Sudahshindf Dilipa is at the same time distinctly said to have considered 
not only her, but also Lakshmi as his wife, and hence to have been at least 
a professed bigamist. Of course it may be urged that calling LaJeshmi 
his wife was a mere figure of speech, but still the fact shows that 
according to Kdliddsaj his model Dilipa did not consider polygamy an 
objectionable practice. • 

Again AgnUvarna in the nineteenth book, who, though not a reputable 
character, was undoubtedly one of Kalidasa's heroes, can hardly be called a 
monogamist. 

With regard to Kalidasa's play-heroes, one, at least, viz,y Bwruravas, 
cannot be taken as a monogamist, “ for all purposes of the epic narrative/’ 
or of the dramatic narrative either. 

In the second Act of Vikramdvaiiy Nipmikd makes him out .offend* 
ing his Queen by imagining her to be TfrmHy and calling her by her 
(JJrvaH's) name H 

This surely is hardly the act of a strict monogamist, especially as subse¬ 
quently Bururavas marries XTrvaH in the lifetime of his Queen. 

The only other Dramatic Hero of Kalidasa with whom I am acquaint¬ 
ed,— Dushyantay though undoubtedly possessed of an “ affinity” for Sakun- 
iald, as every right-minded hero should have for the heroine* used to 
appear surrounded by Yavan women, with bows in their hands and wearing 
garlands of flowers.* I vknow that the commentators say that these 
women were simply arm-bearers, but on this occasion there was no reason 

* ^ if new commence- 

meat of tho 2nd Act of the Sbkmtald, 
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for their bearing arms, and even if there was, such a ^ofession docs not 
cxpluiiv their carrying garlands at the same time. 

As this passage is, however, liable to discussion. I now quote another 
in the same act (the second), winch occurs just before the 43rd verse 
(M. W.’s Edition). The Vidushaha says to the king, speaking of his 
longing for SaJcuntaldf **Just as a man who is ^ted with dates may 
desire the tamarind, so your highness, slighting the jewels of women in 
your ZendnOy has fixed his desires upon Saknntnld 

Tlicre is one more ])lay by a Kalidasa, which is by some ascribed to 
the author of the Sakuntald —the Mdlavikdgnimitra. Tlie hero in this 
piece is certainly not a monogamist, in fact Agnimitra is represuntod as 
being “ very much married** indeed. He has a first Queen Klidrini, and 
then a second Queen Irdvati, wlio is tl0 chief villain of the piece. Nut 
only arc these both prominent characters, but the king, not siitistied with 
only two, finishes the play by marrying Mdlavikd, which is the conclusion 
to which the whole course of events of the piece has been tending. 

It thus appears that it can hardly be considered an accurate statement 
of facts that “ the greatest of*’ Kdlidasa^s “ heroes are either monogamists 
or may bo taken to be so for all purposes of liis epic narrative.” Kilipa 
was a polygamist, about Itaglm we know nothing, and the only great heroes 
of Kaghu's line, who bear out the above remarks, so fai' as wo can tell, were 
Ajg and Rama. 

Every one of the dramatic heroes is a polygamist, and the subject of 
marriage, so far as it relates to one or to a plui’ality of wives, is not men¬ 
tioned either in the ^iiu^Sanhura, the Megha~dula, or the Kumdra-Sam- 
bhava. 
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On the Boute hetween 8o^r and eUBereymi in *0/ndn, with a note on the 

Zatt, or gipeiee in Arabia.—Sg Lieutenant^Colonel S. B. Miles. 

. (With a map.) • 

Having arrived atrSoljar on the 16th November, 1875, and visited 
the Governor Seyyid Bedr-bin-Seif Al B4-Sa’idi, 1 requested him to be good 
enough to arrange for mj visit to el-Bereymi, and Sheikh lidshid-bin- 
Hamd, with whom 1 was personally acquainted, and who is a man of 
considerable influence in el-Dhahireh having been at one time 

Governor of ehBereymi, was selected to accompany me. I could, however, 
only promise myself a hasty via|(|» as my arrangement with Captain Clayton, 
Her Majesty’s Ship Bifleman, who had kindly given me a passage, was to 
meet again at Soh4r on the 22nd. The Sheikh’s preparations as regards 
camels, &c., were not completed until the next morning at 10 a. u., when 
we started with nine matchlocks of the Na’im and Mokabil tribes, and 
reached about thirty miles by nightfall, encamping for the night at 
Sahilah, a village in the Wadi Jezze belonging to 

the el-Kundd. The road, after leaving the belt of palm groves and culti. 
vation outside So^r, ran N. W. for an hour to ’Aubi, & little 

patch of date groves and gardens irrigated by a filej, and then turned west 
over a stony, gradually rising plain, covered with thin acacia jungle and 
underwood towards the hills. The Wadi Jezze, which wo came to soon 
after, is here neither broad nor deep, being but a few inches lower than 
the plain, and barely distinguishable from it, showing that no great torrent 
ever rushes down it, but that after rainfall, which in ’Oman is rarely 
heavy, the water that is not absorbed by cultivatioi# is sucked in by the 
porous soil on the way. Another hour brings us to the site of an ancient 
ruined town, attested by heaps of fragments of black rock lying in squares 
and ovals, which mark the foundations of houses, and by parts of ruined 
walls and^towers on adjoining hillocks, covering altogether a considerable 
extent of ground. From the appearance of the foundations, the houses 
must have been on a small scale and, of rude construction. No vestige of 
any edifice of architectural pretensions remains. At the present day the 
locality is tminbabited, and a place of more ‘dreary and complete desolation 
1 have rarely seen. My c(»npanions could not tell me the name of the site, 
their only traditional knowledge was that it belonged to the Persians in the 
time of ignorance, and fhat it was destroyed by God on account of the 
refusal of the inhabitants to embrace the blessed truths of Isl4m. 

A little further is a dried up felej leading from the hills, called Felej- 
el-Siikt and also ascribed to the Persians. At 2i p. u., we 

p 
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came iu sight of Sehlat a vill^e picturesquely situated on the top 

of a hill,aand having at a distance a somewhat imposing appearance, though 
a closer view dispelled the illusion. It belongs to the Beni Gheith 
a petty Hinawi tribe, subordinate however to the Na’im. Here we rested 


for a short time while the camels were fed. The next village we come to 
an hour later is Milcyyench, and our road* henceforth lies in 

the bed of Widi Jezze as far as ^ail, (J^) for we have now reached the 
foot of the hill range and commence a more steep and winding ascent. 
Just below Mileyyeneh, where the Wadi narrows considerably, is an arched 
aqueduct, of solid masonry that supjdies a village, called cl-Ghordk (oly^l), 
belonging to the Beni Gheith. I could learn nothing precise about this 
aqueduct, which is evidently of very ancient construction, from the Sheikh, 
the tradition as usual being limited to the* fact of its having been con¬ 
structed by the Kdfirs before Islam. Here we were overtaken by a heavy 
thunder-storm, which soon drenched us through and made the rocky path 
too slippery for the camels to venture out of a walk ; the sight, however, 
was very grand from the picturesque scenery around us; the dark blue 
bills of the back ground, streaked by deepest black ravines and gorges, and 
with ridge upon ridge of lower hills in front being lighted up here and there 
by the rays of the sun, now near setting, glancing through a rent in the 
dark heavy masses of clouds above us and showing a strange contrast of 
light and shade. It was some time after dark when we reached the groves 
of the little village of Sahileh, and here the Arabs having lost 

the path and nearly brought us to grief among the water channels and 
low walls of the plantations, we were fain to wait for a villager to light us 
with a torch to our camping ground. This place belongs to the el-Kunud, 
and has two small towers for defence. The next day, starting soon after 
sunrise, we pushed oft more rapidly and reached ol-Beroymi at 7^ p. m. 
Travelling at first in a south-westerly direction, we pass after an hour an 


affluent on the right bank, called Wddi el-Sufdn, up which 

is a village of the same name, and then the Wadi Jezze, here forming a 
loop, we cross the ’Akabat B^umashi to join it again. A few 

miles further S. S. W. brings us to Jiurj el-Shikeyri, just 

beyond which lies the village of Kan, memorable for a conflict be¬ 


tween the Wahhabis and the Hadhrami troops of Seyyid Sa’id-bin-Sult4n 
some sixty years ago, in which the latter were signally defeated with great 
loss, and which paved the way for the onward -progress of these fanatics 
to ShinAs where they again destroyed Jlis Highness* forces. A 

cemetery of the slain in the bod of the WAdi near^IAn attests the severity 
of the contest there. The tower of Shikeyri is on a peak some 200 feet 


high on the right bank, and is joined to another tower below by a stone 
wall. It was built for the special purpose of barring the progress of the 
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Wahhdbis. After another hour and a half we pass Wddi Wdsif, up which 
lies a town of that name. Sheikh Rashid was very anxious I should visit 
this place, as the Sheikh Suleim4n-bin-Sald el-Shdmisi was a great friend 
of his and a man of some importance. It lay, however, too much out of the 
road, and time was of consequence. The next place we reached was el- 
Khoweyrej, a village of the same clan as Wasif, the Showimis, 

a sub-divisioii of the Na’im, and having the protection of a fortlet 
and two towers. The cultivation here was extensive and very refreshing to 
the eye in contrast to the drear and arid rocks around. The fields were neatly 
arranged in terraces on the right bank, advantage being taken ingeniously 
of every availabble spot of ground capable of production. They were well 
kept and evidently received much attention, irrigation being carried on by 
means of channels leading from the copious stream above. Contiguous to 
this is Hail, another large village, the two forming the most considerable 
settlement I met with between Bercymi and Sohar. Hail has several 
towers, and on the opposite bank is el-Rabi, (^^l)a pinnacle rock about 200 
feet high, on which is perched a tower surrounded by a low wall now crum¬ 
bling away. The work is ascribed to the Persians, and the position is well 
chosen for the purpose for which it is said to have been constructed, namely, 
to serve as an outpost to protect the maritime plain from tho inroads of 
the Bedouins. This outpost not improbably marks the limit of the grasp 
of the Persians in the age immediately preceding the introduction of Isldm, 
when they are related to have held the sea-coast of ’Oman, the Arabs main¬ 
taining themselves in the highlands and interior. Two petty clans of the 
Na’im, the Rashidat and Hadidat occupy l^ail, and. are at enmity with 
their neighbours the Showdmis of Khoweyrej and Wdsit. As may readily 
be imagined, quarrels among such very close neighbours are very bitter, and 
they are said to ripen every four or five years into a free fight, which is not 
terminated without bloodshed. In such cases the people of Hail have the 
advantage of being able to cut off tho water-supply of those below by dam- 
ming up the stream, which is a very effective punishment, and is generally 
instrumental in bringing hostilities to a speedy termination. .At HaiPthe 
WAdi Jezze is joined by its confluent, WAdi el-’Abeyleh, (aXxuJi) up which 
the road now leads. The course of WAdi Jezzo above the junction is short, 
and lies W. S. W. towards KAbil and Seneyneh A few miles up 

it is a steep pass, marking, as my Sheikh informed me, the bound^y of el- 
DhAhireh. We rested a little while at Hail, and then continued our route, 
soon reaching more open and level ground with woody ravines and scat¬ 
tered herbage. The highest point of this pass is called el-Nejd, where the 
aneroids showed an elevation of 1,860 feet, the peaks of the range on each 
side rising above us 1,000 feet or more. On descending the other side, we 
reached after an hour the WAdi ’Ain, which runs like all other water- 
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courses on the southern side of the range in a south-westerly direction until 
its waters are absorbed by the thirsty desert. We now continue W, N. W. 
over an unbroken plain sparsely studded with acacias direct on to Bereymi. 
On our right lies el-Mahdhah, the habitation of the Beni Ka’b 

tribe, while to the S.W. the lofty isolated range of Jebel Hafit, l4^) 

looming some 20 miles away, alone breaks the level expanse before us, and 
we stand on the border of tliat inhospitable sea of* sand and waste that 
stretches without break or interruption for nearly 800 miles across the pen¬ 
insula, and forms the greatest sand desert of Asia. The Bedouins of our party 
having remained behind at a watering place we had passed, we found we 
had been jogging on for some miles without them, and the Sheikh professed 
some apprehension lest we should encounter any of the 'Awdmir Bedouins, 
who, ho said, were constantly prowling about. It is customary in ’Oman, when 
moving from one part to another, to take a man or two as Khafir, or pro¬ 
tector, from each of the more important tribes through whose country one 
has to pass. This applies not only to strangers, but also to any Arab passing 
through the territory of another tribe with whom his own are not in “ saff ** 
or league, when it is of course unnecessary. Sheikh Kashid had not been 
able to procure an ’Amiri at Sol^r before starting, and hence his anxiety. 
We had another thunder-storm this evening, but not much rain. On 
arrival at Bereymi, I went to the house of Selim-bin-Moliammcd, whose 
father, the Chief Sheikh of the Na’im tribe, resides at Bhank (liLLe), Qur 
arrival was the signal for a general assembly of visitors, whom I soon tired of, 
and 1 therefore beat a retreat to another house outside, which was cleared 
for my reception. 

Early the next morning, I set out to visit the fort, which at present is 
in the hands of Sheikh Hamd. I saw his house on the way, and as he was 
laid up with a dislocated shoulder from a fall ofE a camel, he sent to invite 
me in to take coffee. The house consists of two lofty rooms separated by 
an arch and with no furniture, but a carpet or two and an array of coffee 
pots; two or three damsels bundled out as I entered, but the fowls and 
goats that seemed to make up the complement of inmates, being Jess bash¬ 
ful, remained. The walls of the courtyard are loop-holed for musketry, and 
a rusty iron gun lies half-buried in the ground inside. It took some little 
time to get coffee ready for the assembly that had crowded into the house 
and hlled>both sides of the room, but when it was over, I took leave and 
continued my way to the fort. On reaching the gate, I received a salute 
of three guns, which put the ordnance hors de combat by dismounting them 
from their rickety carriages, and thus prevented any further expenditure of 
powder. I was then taken over the fort, and the objects of interest gene¬ 
rally were pointed out to me with great readiness and evident pleasure by 
the Sheikh’s nephew and his 'people. I was gratified by their civility, and 
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spent some time in looking over the place, the strength and importance of 
which in their eyes are by no means undervalued. The plain in which el- 
Bercymi stands being so level, the view from the upper towers is exten¬ 
sive and interesting, embracing as it does the whole of el-Jow, and enabling 
one to get a tolerably clear notion at a glance of the topography of the 
settlement. To the *8. W., at a little distance off, lies ^edeyri’s house, 
erected many years ago by that Wahhabi Chief for his own residence. It 
was solidly built of stone, but was destroyed by Seyyid ’Az4n in 1870, who 
disapproved of seeing so strong a fortified house so near the fort, and who 
required the stones of which it was built to repair and strengthen the latter. 
After leaving the fort, I spent some time in walking through the section of 
the settlement more particularly known as el-Bereymi. The dates had 
nearly all been gathered, and the fields were being just freshly sown for the 
spring harvest, except a few late fields of jowari, and the .fruit season was 
over, so 1 did not see the place to full advftitage, but the fields were neat 
and regular, and the orchards well cared for. Indeed, great attention is 
paid to horticulture throughout ’Oman, and at all the centres of population 
the ^Bostans’ are the great objects of interest. The houses in these 
settlements are seldom grouped together, but are scattered among the date 
groves; they are principally of mat and date leaf construction, and form 
perhaps the least obtrusive part of tho landscape. A good proportion of 
theifew mud houses was dilapidated and untenanted, and gave a general air 
of unsubstantiality to the place. The verdant appearance of this oasis, how¬ 
ever, in which the tall and handsome foliage of the date is tho predominant 
feature, is most attractive and refreshing to the eye of the traveller, and 
soon makes him oblivious of the drear and arid waste he has traversed 
to reach it, while the luxuriant vegetation, the sight and sound of running 
water, the almost entire absence of unproductive trees and plants, convey 
an impression of prosperity which is by no means borne out in reality. 
During the day several of the Sheikhs came to visit me at Sa’rch, 
and as they were communicative, I was glad of the conversation. Among 
those who<came was Sheikh ’Ali-bin-Seif of the Beni Ka’b, who lives at el- 
Mabdhah \ ho was loquacious and lively, and was very solicitous I should 
visit his tribe and settlement, but it was unfortunately not convenient to 
do so, and 1 was compelled to accept bis invitation for another time. He 
told me he had beer to el-Biddh, having been taken captive by th9 Wahha¬ 
bis in his youth and carried thither in irons. He believed they were 24 days 
on the road from el-Bereymi to el-Hasa, as they travelled slowly, and there 
was plenty of water on the way. Hot having had time to visit any of the 
Beni Yds settlements in the morning, a messenger arrived from them invi¬ 
ting me to do so, but I was obliged to decline, as it was already time for 
me to be taking my departure. At the suggestion of Sheikh Bdahid, I re- 
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quested Sheikh Selim to furnish us with an escort to the limits of el-Jow, 
but a^ he proposed to accompany me himself the first stage, I accepted his 
company with pleasure. It was not without strong remonstrances and 
pressing iuTitations to stay a day or two longer that we were permitted to 
make a start, but we succeeded in doing so about 3 p. u., and in presence 
of an admiring crowd of boys and Bedouins, we left «1-Bereymi at a brisk 
trot by the same road that we had come; the Bedoos shouting and singing 
and racing their camels at full speed in high spirits and evident delight at 
being on the road again, and already oblivious of the fact that half an hour 
before they had been sulky and disgusted at being told to coUcct the camels 
for the journey. After some miles a peak to our left, named Ka^ar, was 
pointed out to me as having on the top the remains of a Persian settlement 
witli trees, dwellings, Ac., and said to have beea occupied by them after 
their repulse at cUBoreymi. We passed Khatmet eUShikla, (aIXm a«JiA) a 
small village at 12 miles, and ^bon after observing a low reddish coloured hill 
some distance oS. very conspicuous among the other dark rocks, I told a 
man to bring me a specimen. Nearly the whole party started off, and re¬ 
turned with sufficient stones to fill a portmanteau. It was a red compact 
nummulitic limestone, and was the only block of the kind I noticed on the 
journey. It was just dark when wc reached el-Khurus, a deep 

cleft in the rocky bed of the W4di ’Ain, which holds a perennial supply of 
rain water. The Arabs were anxious to push on to Hail, another 15 isiles 
or 80 in the dark, but I objected; wood and water were sufficiently abundant, 
and we soon bad a good fire under way and sappers cooking. I noticed the 
men obtained fire from a spark by rolling the tinder into a ball with dry 
Arabs grass and swinging it round until it burst into fiame. The dew to-night 
was very heavy, and my blanket was drenched by morning. The elevation 
of el-Khurds is 1,630. 

20^A—Before starting I took leave of Sheikh Selim-bin-Mobammed, 
whose protection was no longer required, giving him a suitable present, and 
I may mention as an instance of the entire want of shamefacedness in the 
Arab in begging, that he came to me quietly, after he had received his 
rfotfccwr from myto whisper a request for two dollars more. I 
insinuated he had already received what I thought was proper for him, on 
which he said, “ Well, give me one, only one more dollar, and I will be 
satisfied.** This man’s father is Chief of one of the largiCst tribes in ’Omdn, 
and ho himself a man of much influence and consideration. We reached the 
Nejd two hours after leaving el-Khurds. The ground here, which for some 
extent is comparatively level, is well wooded with acacias, rhamnus, &c,, 
and green with low brushwood and grass. It is visited in the season by 
the Na’im and Ka’b Arabs for pasturing their camels and goats. The 
mountun range we were crossing is, except in the valleys and water-courses, 
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whore the deiritm from the hills forms a little soil, remarkably arid and 
sterile, and is everywhere from Jebel Akhdhar to Buds el-Jebdl eptirely 
unclothed with verdure, presenting one of the bleakest ranges it is possible 
to imagine. The large valleys contain a good deal of herbaceous, but very 
little ligneous vegetation. Among the trees and plants in the Wddi Jezze 
and in the plain beyond the range were noticed the rhamnus, screwpine, 
samar or acacia vera, acacia Arabia, two oleanders, calotropis G., castor-oil, 
and colocjmth gourd, two or three euphorbias, the wild lavender, a rush 
much used for making mats called raead ; the marannehj the narcotic 

plant noticed by Falgrave ; the rose-sccnted zkirkeh^ and much coarse grass 
in tufts. 

At Hail, which we reached in three hours from el-Khurds, and which 
is perhaps 35 or 40 miles from Bereymi, wo halted for a short time for 
breakfast and to feed the camels, which were beginning to show symptoms 
of fatigue, for since the condnencement of the journey we had been keeping 
up a jog-tro^of from five to seven miles an hour, whenever the road render- 
. ed it at all practicable. Our dromedaries were all pretty good, and were as 
sleek and well-shaped in appearance as they were swift and easy in going. 
’Omdn camels are acknowledged the best in the world. The Sheiif of Mecca 
rides none other, and last year he received a present of six from Scyyid Tur- 
ki, which were sent by sea to Jedda. They fetch from $100 to 150, if 
very superior, but the ordinary ones run from $30 upwards. Depth of chest 
is considered one of their chief points. The Bedouins of ’Omdn sometimes * 
take their camels from cUBereymi across Arabia to Nejd and el-Hejdz 
for sale. In ’Omdn, Arabs ride behind the hump, the saddle being very small 
with a felt and sheepskin over it. The camel’s nose is not pierced, but a 
headstall with a chain nose-band and a thick camel hair rope forms the 
bridle. In Yemen, they sit in front of the hump, resting the feet on the 
neck of the animal, the saddle having a high pommel to give support. On 
leaving Hail, wo entered the political boundary of Sol^dr, and proceeded 
down the Wadi Jezze by the side of running water, flowing at interval^ as 
far as Mileyyeneh; owing to the alternate porosity and rockiness of the 
bed, tho stream rushes along at one place for some distance, then suddenly 
disappears to re-appear again as suddenly further on. Kan and Shikeyrf, 
Sahilah and Mileyyeneh, are successively passed and left behind, until at 
nightfall we reached our halting place not far from Sehldt, where 1;he road 
branched ofi to Jebel Ghardbeh, a spot I was anxious to visit. During our 
march to-day we had been, joined by two Sheikhs of the Na’im tribe, who 
were taking two horses for sale to Sohdr. One of these, a chestnut mare, 
was a very casty, well-formed, and pretty animal, and from the price put 
on her the Sheikhs seemed to have a very exalted idea of her value. We 
passed on the road several small parties of donkeys and camels laden with 
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dried and salt-fish going up to el-Bereymi, where the consumption of 
these articles is very considerable. The elevation of this place was found 
to be 850. The road we have been travelling lies almost entirely along 
the smooth sandy bed of the Wddis or torrents, and presents no difficulties 
of any kind to communication. For the first 30 miles or so from Sotiar the 
road winds up W4di Jezzo, and for 10 miles more its confluent Wadi 
’Abileh. We then cross the ridge of the chain, hero very low and not 
exceeding 1,900 feet, while the peaks on each side reach about 3,000. On 
descending the other side, we find ourselves on the plain of el-Jow, which 
borders on the great desert. Though heavy in places, the road is quite 
practicable for guns, and I remember no place that would bo likely to cause 
artillery more than an hour’s detention. The mountain range that has been 
crossed is part of the chain leading from Baa Mosandim Jebol 

Akhdbar, and divides the provinces of cl-Dhahirch and el-Bdtineh. The 

hilly district between these two provinces is styled cl-Hajar by the 

Arabs, but there is no general name for the range that connects Jebel Akhdhar 
with Buds el'Jobdl. The water-sheds towards Buus cl-Jebdlue east and 
west, while lower down towards Jcbol Akhdhar, they lie N. E. and S. W. 
Bunning water was met with by me only in Wadi Jezzc from ^ail to Sehldt, 
and then never more than a few inches deep, but there is no scarcity of 
water anywhere. The inhabited spots arc irrigated both by canals drawn 
from the stream, and by wells. The rocks met with were mostly sodiment- 
• ary, the principal being a very dark limestone and an argillaceous slate, 
the latter lying in great angles. The bed of Wadi Jezze is cut through 
a breccia containing fragments of granite, green limestone, quartz, and a 
beautifully variegated sandstone, and the breccia or conglomerate is pene¬ 
trated in some places by masses of slate or shale. The range is very |)eaked 
and sharp ridged, and here and there the strata were in waves, appearing as 
if the rock had been at some period subjected to pressure. Throughout the 
whole route, the aspect of the country is extremely barren and sterile, and, 
as ^ might bo expected, is unable to sustain much animal life. The only 
wild animals, I noticed, were a %w ravine deer and foxes, and thirds wei^e 
everywhere extremely rare. On starting the following morning, we pro¬ 
ceeded down the bank of Wddi el-*Aweyneh of the el-Mokdbil, 

who occupy chiefly the upper part, where it is well wooded, and where run¬ 
ning water is abundant. In an hour and a half we reached Jebel Ghar&beh, 
where, as I had already learnt from*Sheikh Bashid, who had been 
regaling me throughout the journey with the jiraditionary lore of ’Ornin, 
were situated the ruins of the citadel of ’Omin, the pristine name of So]^, 
at one time the capital of the whole country. 1 determined here to take 
the opportunity of exploring these interesting and ancient ruins, which are 
probably not paralleled in 'Om&n, and accordingly made a short halt for the 
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purpose. The hill is not high, perhaps 250 or 300 feet, but it is very steep 
and inaccessible, and there being no semblance of a road, I was ^ glad to 
accept the assistance of the Bedouins, who are as agile as cats and clamber 
about the most difficult places with ease. Around the summit, which is 
irregular, are traceable the ruins of these fortifications extending perhaps 
for half a mile. The wall still stands in places, from two fo six feet high, 
and it is possible to trace the outline of part of the buildings at the highest 
point, though the greater part are an undistinguishable heap of ruins. 
Along the line of fortification at intervals were small circular towers, 
several of which arc still conspicuous. The thickness of the walls was 
uniformly about three feet, and they arc constructed entirely of rough 
fragments of the rock of which the upper part of the hill is composed, viz., 
a wldte oolitic limestone, cemented with clay, and I could detect only throe 
places in which mortar had been used at all. These were an arch in the 
wall, the curbstones in the path that led down the hill and the water 
cisterns. One of these cisterns, of which there are two, is quite at 
the summit, and is in shape an oblong, constructed of round pebbles 
cemented and plastered with mortar. The other is ovaJ-shaped and of 
similar construction. It is lower down the hill. Both these tanks are 
small and shallow, and in such good condition, that, if cleaned out, they 
might still be serviceable. There are no signs of wells having been sunk 
that I could see ; indeed, the quality of the rock precludes the idea of 
such an experiment. Somewhat below the highest point is a low arch in 
in the wall, built of selected stones cemented together, and was not impro- 
bably that of the gateway, as it is just over the road. There is one other 
arch in a tower still lower down, but it is made with long slabs placed 
together uncemented. Only a few yards of the roadway are traceable near 
the top, the rest is entirely obliterated, but it probably wound round the 
greater part of the hill. It was very narrow, and is faced at the edge with 
curbstones. It was at the extreme summit where the outline is best pre¬ 
served, that the residence of the Chief or Governor probably stood, but to 
judge from the heap of stones in situ, the building was apparently o^ no 
great extent; perhaps a small stone house for the Chief and rude shelter 
for the garrison were all that was needed. From its position and strength, 
however, the importance of the castle is sufficiently apparent, and it was 
doubtless considered quite impregnable in those days of slings bows, 
while it of course commanded the whole plain of Soh^ from hence to the sea. 

According to the tradition of the Arabs, as related to me by Sheikh 
B&shid and confirmed by Seyyid Turk! and others, the castle at Jebel 
Obarabeh, as well as the city of ’Omdn, were founded by Juland4-bin-Karkar, 

under whom the city covered a great part of the maritime 
plain lying between Jebel Ghardbeh and the sea; but there is no doubt that 
a 
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both the ruins of el-Gharabeh and the city are much anterior to the time of 
the Jul^ndaites. Another legend related to me was of the daughter of 
Julanda, whose hand became diseased and withered, while the physicians were 
unable to apply any remedy. She remained thus for a long time, and at 
last decided to try the benefit of the sea air and bathing, after experiencing 
which for a short time she entirely recovered. The above tradition, it may 
be remarked, deriving the Julandaites from the ’Amalekite Beni ICarkar is 
opposed to the more generally received account, according to which they 
descend from the el-Azd of *Omdn. The ’Amaleka properly derive from 
tlic Lshmaelite or Nejdean stock, as does also Sohar, the brother of Tasm 
and Judis and the Eponymus of tlic ancient town. The Julandaites were 
a powerful dynasty in ’Oman, and for some time previous to the second 
advent of the Persians before Islam held dominion over el-Bahrcin and the 
whole of the Persian Gulf. According to Boss’ Annals of ’Oman, the 
Persians at the time of the introduction of Islam had possession of the 
sca-coast of ’Oman, while the Arabs had the interior. Mob^unmed sent 
messengers to the two sons of Julanda, who then ruled in ’Oman, and these 
messengers alighted at Dainsetjerd near Sohar, a fortified place built by 
the Persians. Juhmda’s sons, ’Abd and .Foifiir, and the Arabs agreed to 
accept Islam, but the Persians, refusing, wore attacked in JDamsetjerd by 
Jeifar and compelled to quit ’Oman. This Damsetjerd I am inclined to 
identify with the ruins at Felcj el-Suk described above, and this is indi¬ 
cated, I think, both by their position and the Arab tradition attaching to 
the spot. The extreme antiquity of Sohar as one of the principal empori¬ 
ums of ’Omdn is shown by its identification with the ancient city of ’Omdn, 
the capital of the country, which depends not alone on Arab tradition and 
authority, but is accei>ted by European writers, who sec in Sohar the Omana 
or Omna of Pliny and Ptolemy. 

The exact peidod, however, at which the town changed its name is a 
question more dillicult of solution, and regarding which history and tradi¬ 
tion afford no clue. The ancient history of Sohar is very obscure, as, 
though frequent references to it may be found in all ages, no good descrip¬ 
tion or account of it e^dsts that I am aware of. A short notice, however, 
by Ibn Mojawir is worth quoting. He says :—“ Sohar had 12,000 houses, 
and every ndkhodd dwelt in a separate house, and the people used to draw 
their dririking water from the aqueduct. Some one told me there were 192 
steel-yards for the weighing of merchandize .between vendors and pur¬ 
chasers. The town was built of bricks, mortar, and teak-wood, and it be¬ 
came ruined, and the jinn haunted the castles around. Abl Bekr cl-Bisri 
informed me that the country belonged first to the kings of Kermin of 
the Seljuk dynasty, then it was ruled by the el-Ghozz, and afterwards it 
became deserted and was destroyed by the Arabs.” Some cultivated spots 
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are still to be seen near Jebel Ghardbeb, but the only outward and visible 
sign of its former greatness remaining is the aqueduct Felcj el-Mp’taridh 

This work, which is of good stone masonry, leads along the surface of 
the ground, with a gentle declivity from the Wadi Jezze in^tho vicinity of 
Hdreh Bargheh, or Sohar Peak as we call it, to the shore, a dis¬ 

tance in a straight line of 14 or 15 miles, and is still distinctly traceable for the 
greater part of the way, disappearing at the outskirts of the present town. 
1 noticed by the side of it more than one small cistern of exactly the same 
pattern and construction as those on Jebel Gliarabeb. The modem town 
of Sohar has for some years been in a gradually declining state. It has 
been described in the bright pages of Palgrave, but has still further decayed 
since his visit. In Sohar proper, which lies between lias Scllan and 

the village of Soweyliereh, the population is now only about 4000, 

including 400 Persians, a dozen Jews, who have been gradually decreasing in 
numbers year by year, and half-a-dozen banians ; the bulk of the inhabitants 
here as also along the coast frotn Sohar to Majis being of Persian and 
Beldch descent. The citadel, in which the Governor Scyyid Bedr resides, is 
a lofty, square, plain building, with a strong entrance and well defended by 
a moat \ next to Sohar l*eak it is the most consincuous object seen from 
seawards. Prom the roof an excellent view is obtained of the surrounding 
country, and a lovely landsca 2 )c it is, the seti-shorc being fringed with a 
belt of stately palm gardens and cultivation about three miles broad, while 
behind, the |>lain rises gradually, until broken up by the lower spurs of the 
lofty, dark, serrated range in the back-ground. In, the second story of this 
house is the tomb of Seyyid Thoweyni-bin-Soyyid, but the room in which it 
stands has been bricked up since iny last visit. It is remarkable that of the 
number believed to have Iwen associated directly or indirectly with Seyyid 
Selim in his parricidal act, some nine persons, only two are alive, the rest 
having all, with one excejition, met violent deaths. The town wall is very 
dilapidated, especially the front towards the sea, and is now fast crumbjing 
down, and there are no towers or bastions to it, but the moat is still kept 
clear on the laud side. The circuit of the wall is about a mile, but a very 
small extent of the area inside is covered with houses, the rest of the 
ground being bare or occupied with date and other fruit trees. The market 
contains about foHy shops, and is good and well filled, the filh market 
particularly ; the fisheries on the B^tinah coast being abundant almost to 
a miracle. The custom diitics arc 5 per cent., and the farm this year has 
been sold to a Persian for 9175 per month; but this is no gauge for the 
amount of imports, as foreign goods are obtained from Muscat, where they 
have already paid duty, and are consequently free from assessment here. 
Trade is said to bo decreasing annually, and to be transferring itself to 
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Shargah, which is almost as easy of access to the principal customers as 
So^ar, the Arabs of el>Dh4hireh and cl-Jow, and where goods arc cheaper, 
being imported thither direct from Bombay, and thus saving Muscat dues 
and rC'Shipmont. Sohdr has no harbour, nor even the slightest shelter for 
native craft, and is de|)endcnt entirely on its position in being able to tap 
the trade of X/pper el«Dhdhireh and el*Jow for existence, and should this 
source of prosperity be in part drawn ofE by rival ^rts, it must sink in 
time to the level of other towns in the Batinah. £1-Jow, in which el- 
Bereymi lies, is the smallest of the six provinces of *Om&n, and is situate 
between el-Bhdbireh and the Shemdl. It is bounded on the south by 
Jobol Hafit, on the east by Khatmet el-Shikla and el-Mabdheh, on the 
north by el-Shcmal, and to the west by the desert. £l-Jow is inhabited 
by several tribes, both Ghadri and Hinawi; the former having been in 
the ascendant since the accession of Seyyid Turki. The most powerful 
and the predominant Gbadri tribe at present is the Na’im, which is divided 
into two distinct and about equal sections, each having numerous sub¬ 
divisions, and numbers on the whole some 20,000 souls. Tlicy occupy el- 
Bereymi Proper and Su’areh, and their possession of the fort enables 

them to overawe the whole of the settlement. Since the time of Seyyid ’Azdn, 
they have been practically uninterfered with by the Muscat Government, 
but of course own allegiance to the present Sultan. The Na’im are at feud 
with the Beni Yas, who occupy part of el-Bereymi, and their hostility is 
interrupted only by occasional truces; collisions frequently occurring be¬ 
tween them. Of the two sections of the Na*im one inhabits more parti¬ 
cularly el-Jow and Bere;^mi, the other el-Dhahireh. They are of the more 
orthodox or Sunni persuasion, unlike the generality of ’Omanis who are 
Ibadhiya. The Chief Sheikh of the tribe is Mohammed-bin-’Ali-bin-Hamlid, 
who lives at Dhank, his representative at el-Bcreymi being his son Selim. 
The principal Hinawi tribe at el-Bereymi is the Beni Yas, who formerly 
gained so much notoriety by their piratical exploits. The Chief of this 
tribe is Sheikh Zaid-bin-Khalifah, a man of strong character, and per¬ 
haps the sole individual in these parts possessing any real personal power 
and authority. He resides at Abdthabi, and there arc four smaller 
Slieikhs subordinate to him residing at el-Bereymi. This tribe takes the 
lead on the Hinawi side in all dissensions between the Hinawis and Gh&- 
firis at el-Bereymi, and during Seyyid ’Azdn’s reign held^ the predominant 
position here. The Beni Yds occupy the villagos of Jemi, ^jTat&eh, Heyli, 

4 ^ 4 *) and the Wddi Mes’ddi at el-Bereymi, 

and are said to have formerly out-numbered the Na’im, but this state of 
afPairs has become reversed of late. The Ghdfiri tribe next in importance 
to the Na’im, is the Beni Ka’b, which numbers some 15,000 souls, and occu¬ 
pies the district of el-Mahdhch, which includes the mountain range and val- 
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leys between Wadi el-Jezze and W4di Hatta. There are about 20 villages in 
this district, the principal of which is el-Ma^dheh, where the Sheikh *^-bin- 
Seif resides. They are all irrigated by conduits drawn from the hills, 
and as the soil is the same, Mal^dheh produces the same kinds and quality 
of grains and fruits as el-Bereymi. Thore is no direct pass through the 
range from ebMahdheh to Soh4r between Hatta and el-Jezze. Other 
Ghdfiri tribes are the Beni Kattab el-DarAmikeh ; 

and Hinawi tribes are the Dhowdhir, which occupies el-*Ain, el- 

Ddudi, el-Kharais, el-Mareyjib, Sa’neh and Mo’taridh, 

and rank next in power to the Beni Yds and tho 
’Awamir. This last is a very large nomadic tribe, widely scattered over 
*Omdn, but occupying chiefly the desert outskirts from Kooria Mooria Bay 
to the Sabkha, and roaming about with their flocks and he^s in 

a state of semi-savagedom. Tlie ’Awdmir are genuine Bedouins, and no 
wilder or more predatory race exists, I believe, in Arabia. One of their 
clans, the ’Affdr, (^1^) arc popularly supposed to feed upon the bodies of 
animals that have died naturally, but this is denied by the tribe who, how¬ 
ever, admit that they arc not unfrequently reduced to devouring their skin 
clothing. A large portion of this tribe lias settled down, particularly in the 
province of *Omdn, where they occupy a district of twelve villages called tho 
* Bulddn el-’Awdmir’ and follow agricultural pursuits. The wandering *Awd- 
mir do not even respect the members of other clans of their own tribe unless 
they are acquainted with them, but plunder indiscriminately all they meet. 
In August 1874, a party of this tribe arrived at Muscat from the neighbour* 
hood of Kckot in Kooria Mooria Bay to assist His Highness Seyyid 
Turki in an expedition he was engaged on, and returned afterwards, as 
they had come, by land. They professed to have no difficulty in making 
their way over tho great desert. 

El-Bereymi is the appellation usually applied to a collection of seven 
villages or settlements, of which the one, specially bearing that name, is the 
largest and most imix>rtant. The others are Su’areh to the H., Jemi, Katdreh 
and Hcyli to the N. W., and *Ain and Mo*taridh to the S. E.; and the popula¬ 
tion of the whole may be estimated at 12,000 to 15,000. From the outside tho 
appearance of these settlements is very pretty and refreshing, the date palms 
and orchards forming a green-setting to the low palm leaf huts, which are scat¬ 
tered throughout, and which just peep through tho foliage. They have a 
striking similarity to the dbadis*’ or settlements in Mekrdn. The general 
condition of the people is low, and there is a noticeable equality of property 
throughout, but this is owing probably more to the want of good government 
and the chronic state of warfare and insecurity they live in, than to the 
natural disadvantages of the land. Agriculture is in rather a mediocre state 
as regards cereals and vegetables, the principal object of culture being of 
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course the date. They are not dependent on the annual rainfall which is 
small, ^ but are able to irrigate with certainty by means of their valuable 
tiqueducts drawn from the hill range as well as from wells, water 
being abundant and at no great depth. Each settlement has at least one 
of these canals, that of el-Bereymi Proper being brought from a peren¬ 
nial spring in the hills distant about twenty miles.* The water in this 
canal was quite warm to the touch, but I forget what they told me about 
the source. The grains grown are wheat, jowari, maize, barley, and bajri, 
the 82 )ring crops being wheat, the autumn, jowari, and bajri. This is 
sometimes succeeded by a crop of beans or pulse, but the latter are never 
sown intermingled mth cereals. The stubble is always ploughed in and 
never burnt, and the only other manure used is cattle dung. The vegetables 
grown are sweet }X)tatoes, radishes, cucumbers, egg-plants, onions, and 
pumj^ins. Tobacco, cotton, red and white, and lucerne are also grown, 
the last for the use of cattle. Eight or nine crops of this are obtained 
in the year, showing the quality of* the soil, which is feHile but thin. 
Bnt more care and attention are bestowed on the fruits than on anything 
else, and they consequently arrive at considerable excellence. All the best 
kinds of dates are cultivated, fard, mascyhil% khalas, Ac., though they arc 
not considered equal to the same varieties in Bcdlch and Semail 

(JbU«»). The other fruits are peaches, mangoes, custard-apidcs, limes, sweet- 
limes, oranges, mulberries, pomegranates, melons, guavas, figs, and grapes. 
There are only a very few horses at cl-Bercymi belonging to the Sheikhs j 
cattle too are scarce ; camels are abundant and cheap ; and asses are used ex¬ 
tensively for burden and riding. The food of the people is chiefly dates and 
coarse bread or rice, varied by salt-flsh, camels* and goats* flesh. Milk is 
abundant, and a hard sort of cream cheese is made, the juice of an euphorbia 
being sometimes used instead of rennet for coagulating the milk. On the 
sea-coast the intestines of fish arc often used for this pur 2 )ose. There being 
no banians or other regular traders, there is no general bazar at Bercy- 
mi, but every afternoon a market is held where the Bedouins assemble with 
th(^ir produce and animals for sale or barter with those who can supply 
their wants. Money is little used on such occasions where cloth, articles of 
food, camels, donkeys, goats, and all the miscellaneous articles of an Arab 
household, are exchanged. The most trifling things change hands, and the 
scene is,, as may be imagined, a lively and picturesque one. The ladies 
here, I observed, did not wear the tinselled mask seen in Muscat, but 
covered their heads with a black cloth veil, which is still more unbecoming. 
I must not omit that like their European sisters they wore high-heeled 
shoes. Their occupations, besides household affairs, are spinning, mat¬ 
weaving, felt-making, and tending goats and kine. 

El-Bereymi formerly possessed two forts, osiy one of which is now 
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standing, the other has been demolished, and lies a heap of ruins. Both 
are said to have been built by the Show^mis, a strong clan of the Na'im 
occupying chiefly the Wadi Jezze, but the fort still standing was inij>royed 
and strengthened by the Wahhabis during their occupation. It consists of 
four towers joined by curtains and surrounded by a deep ditch. It is of 
square form, built entirely of mud or unburnt bricks, and carries eight guns 
of sizes. The breadth of the ditch is about 25 feet, and both scarp and 
counterscarp are quite steep and faced with brick work. The rampart is 
eight feet high and two thick, and there is an open space of 20 paces between 
it and the towers. These towers rise perhaps 40 feet, the curtain some¬ 
what less than half way up, and each side of the square formed by them 
is about one hundred and fifty feet. The gate is the weakest part of the 
structure, there being only a single small wooden door standing half way 
across the ditch, which is here bridged with the trunks of two date trees. 
Inside the fort is a residence for the Sheikh with accommodation for the men, 
and some godowns. Water is abundantly provided by two wells, which 
would yield sufficient for a large garrison. I tasted the water of one, and 
it was perfectly sweet and good. Near the outer gate is a brass 24-pounder, 
mounted as a field-piece, having the name of Scyyid-bin-Sultan, A. H. 1258 
in Arabic, and the English date 1S42. It is one of a batch of 20 that 
Seyyid Said procured from America at that time for his corvette the Sultan, 
This gun was brought from Sohar by Seyyid ’Azan, in 1870, in his expedition 
against Hercymi, and was used against tlio fort it now defends. With 
unusual energy and forethought for an Arab, Seyyid *Azan brought spare 
carriage wheels, harness, and tents, all of which arc carefully stored up in 
a godown. The harness did not look as if it had ever been used, and they 
told me the gun had been dragged thitlicr entirely by manual labour. The 
fort is fairly well situated, and stands out on the plain, but on the N. W. 
side the houses and cultivation encroach somewhat close upon it, and on the 
other side lie the ruins of Sedeyri's fort at no great distance, ’^hich would 
afford capital shelter for an enemy. Both as regards strength and position 
it is the m^st important fort in this pari of ’Oman, and is generally regard¬ 
ed as the key of the country towards the west. Its reduction, therefore, 
would be considered necessary by any force approaching from that side. 

I endeavoured to gather information respecting the route between ’Omdti 
and Nejd, but the accounts were somewhat discrepant. According* to some 
the first district beyond el-Jow is Beindneh, in whicli is el-’Ankch, a hamlet of 
* the Beni Kattab, with a Bmg,ll date grove, the Sheikh of which is Sai’d-bin- 
Aweydimi. Next to Bcindneh lies el-Bhafreh, inhabited chiefly by the 
Mendsir, and where there is a watered grassy vale called Da’fis, visited in 
season for pasture by the Menasir, ’Awdmir, Beni Yds, Beni Kattab, el- 
Mizaniyeh, and el-Ghafaleh nomads. Further on between el-£)hafreh, 
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Katar, and cl-Hasa is the district of Gl-Ja*fdr. Through these districts 
lies the route from cl-I3erejini to el-IIasa, from whence the road con¬ 
tinues to el-iiiddh. There is no tract that can be followed, as the sand is 
blown about by the wind, but there appear to be two general routes, one of 
which is used more in winter, the other in summer ; the first is straighter 
and shorter, the other passes near the sea, is more winding, and after leav¬ 
ing the Sabkheh turns north for three days. The journey is not considered 
dangerous or difficult, as water is found in a great many places, though 
usually very brackish, and they seldom have to carry a supply for more 
than two days. Caravans very rarely make the journey, and travel only 
at night, taking about thirty days from cl-Hasa to el-Bereymi. Troops 
as a rule travel by day only, their pace being a gentle amble, and they cover 
the distance in twenty to twenty-five days. A V^ld takes ten days. The 
Menasir and Beni chiefiy hold possession of the eastern part of the 
route, the A1 Morra of the western. No hills are met on the way, and 
the only AVadis are ol-Sabkheh and el-Sohba. I give in a tabular form 
the halting stations of the two routes, but as already observed, water is pro¬ 
curable in many other ])laccs. The Sabkhch, or Sabkheh Matti, as it is 
sometimes termed, is a marshy tract or Wddi about forty miles in breadth, 
commencing from the vicinity of Wadi Jabrin and entering the Persian 
Gulf between Long. 51® and 52® 20', lat. 24°. In some parts it is a trea¬ 
cherous morass, only to be crossed at the beaten tracks, and it is said that 
should the camel miss the path, he becomes engulphod in the mud. The 
Sabkhch, according to the concurrent testimony of ail the Sheikhs and best 
informed persons I have spoken to on the subject, both in el-Jow and Mus¬ 
cat, including His Highness Seyyid Turki, is the boundary line between 
Nejd and ’Oman, and has been so considered from time immemorial. The 
water-shed* of el-Aarid and Vemameh appears to lie S. H., the Hani- 
feh and all other Wadis converging towards cl-Kandha, where they unite 
in the Wadi el-Sohba, which falls into the Persian Gulf just above the 
Sabkheh Matti, probably at Klior el-.Dhoan. The Bedouins in the great 
desert rear great numbers of camels, the sale of which constitutes their 
chief support. The Al Morra and ’Awamir are said to traverse it exten¬ 
sively, as it is not entirely destitute of water, which can be obtained of 
brackish quality in places by digging. Palms and other large trees are not 
met with, but dwarf acacias and herbaceous vegetation,^ suitable for camel 
fodder, are sufficiently abundant. Besides two species of gazelle and the 
oryx, numerous ostriches inhabit the more northern and western portions, 
and are hunted for the sake of their feathers, which eventually find their 
way to Mecca, there being no sale for them in ’Omdn. There is said to be a 
route running direct S. E. from Nejd to Mahra that takes twenty-five days. 
Water is procured every three or four days, and Is carried on in skins, the 
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Bedouins finding their way without difficulty; a light camel-load of dates 
and flour enabling them to traverse a long distance. In 1870, Sa’tM-bin- 
Jelowi came straight across the great desert from Nejran to Abuthabi in 
fifty-six days, travelling leisurely, but for the last fifteen days he and his 
followers were greatly pressed for food, their store having become ex¬ 
hausted. His purpo^ was to meet Seyyid ’Azdn, which he did at Burka, and 
then accompanied him in his expedition against el-Bereymi. 

South of Yemdmeh and three days from el-Hasa lies the fertile and 
well-watered valley of Jabrin, whoso groves of date palms are said to extend 
for several miles. It is situate entirely in the desert, and does not form part 
of Ncjd. It was formerly a largo and flourishing settlement, but it subse¬ 
quently became so malarious and unhealthy, that the inhabitants were driven 
away, and it is now almost entirely destitute of permanent residents. The 
Arabs claim an antiquity of 800 years for it, but it has long since fallen to 
ruin, though I believe the fort and some of the walls of the houses are still 
standing. It is also said that after heavy floods gold coins are sometimes 
picked up by the Bedouins. The dates belong to the A1 Morra and Bowd- 
sir tribes, who visit Jabrin in the summer to collect the harvest, which is 
carried for sale to Nejd and el-Hasa. It is also extensively resorted to by 
the neighbouring nomads with their flocks and herds for the sake of the 
luxuriant pasturage. 

In cl-Bercymi I found a small colony of Arab gipsies, Zaff (A}) or 
Zatfit) AS Arabs coll them, settled and I have since had farther oppor¬ 
tunity of observing these people. In his ^ Alto Goographio Arabiens ' Dr. 
Sprenger has identified the Zatt with the Jats of India, and though, as he 
shows, they have been in Arabia upwards of 1,000 years, they are at once 
distinguishable from the Arabs as a distinct race. They are taller in person 
and more swarthy, and they have that cunning and shifty look stamped on 
their physiognomy so observable in the gipsies of Europe. The Zatt are 
spread over Central and Eastern Arabia from Muscat to Mesopotamia, and 
are very numerous in *Omdn. Everywhere they maintain themselves as a 
separate cl^ss and do not intermix by marriage with strangers. It occurs 
sometimes, I believe, that an Arab takes a Zattiya to wife, but no pure Arab 
girl would be given to a Zatt, though daughters of Arabs by slave mothers 
may occasionally be obtained by them. It is probable, too, that the raco is 
continued to some extent by adoption as well as procreation, as they do not 
seem to be a prolific people. In ’Omdn, besides those who have been per¬ 
manently settled in the country, are to be found many who come across 
from Persia and Bel&chistdn in search of employment or to visit their kins¬ 
folk, but their stay is seldom prolonged. The Arab Zatt are divided into nu¬ 
merous clans or families, for which they have adopted Arab nomenclature, such 
as WiUd Matlab iifj), WiM IfabdKJl^' ei/j), Wildd Shaghraf (iVj 
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0^ which is in a state of clientship to some power¬ 
ful Arab tribe, generally that of coarse with which it has most trading con¬ 
nections. The Zatt all profess the Musalman religion, but no doubt 
they retain many of their own customs and usages. The levirato law ob¬ 
tains among thorn, but should there bo no brother, the nearest male relative 
can take the widow to wife. TJicy are looked doVn upon by the Arabs as 
an inferior race, but they are valued for the useful services they perform; 
and as their persons and property are always respected, tliey usually go 
about unarmed. In Nojd, I hear, the Zatt women arc considered to bo very 
handsome and dance publicly for money, but they are reputed to be chaste 
and moral; they are a necessary ingredient at private festivities, as they set 
off the assembly by their beauty and the party is not thought complete 
without them j they are consequently also more sought after by the Arabs 
there as wives. In ’Oman the case is different. The ’Omani women are 
more highly endowed by nature than their Nojd sisters, and the Za^t are 
not thought so favourably of by comparison. They appear to lead a semi- 
nomadic life, and move about from village to village with their families and 
chattels, working as occasion requires, but a few families may be found 
]Ximiaueutly established in most of the large towns and settlements. Their 
little mat hovels are the smallest and wretchedcst Imman tenements I have 
ever seen, being merely a couple of mats arranged round three or four sticks 
tied together at the top, and the whole concern not usually exceeding 4 or 5 
feet in height. They are accomjdished handicraftsmen, being farriers, smiths, 
tinkers, carpenters, weavers, and barbers. U'hey manufacture also guns and 
matchlocks; indeed most of the trades and manufactures s^em to be in 
their hands, and they arc to the natives of the interior what the Banians 
and other Indians arc at the sea-port towns. 

The Arabs assert that the Zatt speak among themselves in a dialect 
unintcUigihle to strangers, and they call this * liattini’ or * Fdrsi’; but it 
is niy belief that the original tongue of the Zatt has become almost entirely 
obliterated through long and intimate intercourse wdth the Arabs, and that 
what they speak among themselves is a jargon or gibberish of their own 
particular manufacture, composed of a corrupted Arabic mixed with the 
few Jat words they have retained. To effect this they have invented a 
simple pnd ingenious system by which they are able to transmute any word 
required into their own jargon without the slightest hesitation The plan 
is to prefix the letter m and to suffix an additional syUablo eek^ while 
lengthening the first or second syllable of fho word itself. Thus Bard 
(cold) becomes Mbardeek; Kamar (moon), M^Smareek; Ghol (J^ snake), 
Mgholeek. I subjoin a few words that appear to he of their own vocabu- 
lai*y, as specimens:—Father—Bweieekee j Mother—Mahiktee; Brother— 
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Manas ; Son—Kashk4sliee ; Man—Pseyil j ‘ Woman—Fseyileh; Slave— 
Daugeh; Head—Kernl; Body—Kerr4sh; Bread—Kshayim j Rice-^Fidd- 
mah; Knife—Jerrdha; Water—Tsammee; Donkey—Gyadoor; Go—Batiis; 
Child—Towdtneek. 

The Arabs do not of course trouble thomselves with speculations as to 
the origin of this people, but have a traditionary belief that *they immigra¬ 
ted to Arabia from Persia at some remote period. 1 may remark, in 
conclusion, that resemblance between the Zatt and the Gipsies of Europe 
in character, appearance, habits, and profession (I have no means of com¬ 
paring the languages) is so striking and complete, that the hypothesis 
of their identity of origin must be regarded as, at least, highly probable. 


A Boute from el-Bereymi to eUllaea. 


Names of places. 


El-Bhafrch .« *. 



Khotem • • >. 



El-Soradib * • 



Bedd el-Motowwa* . • 



Beindnah •. 



Bedd Jerash .. 



Sabkheh MaUi 



El-Sala’ ■ • 



Salwah • • • • 


• 

£l-Ghodha .. 



£1-Sa1dk . • 



EI-Bemrdr .. 


A 

El-Taraf 

• 



El-Bosa . • 

• 


From El-l^asa, i. B^fd^ the usual 
road to Nejd is followed. 
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Ba’ij .. ,. ^tju Sweet; wells five fathoms 

S" ’ deep. 

Bajash ,, .. CT^ Sweet, 

El'Meni’iet •• .. ^(LJl Sweet. 
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The Mo'allaqah of Lehid^ toUh the Ife of the poet as given in the Kitdh^eU 

Aghdnt .— Bg C. J. Ltall, C. S. 

Notb. It is proposed to publish a Iranslation of the sovon Ma^allaqdt^ or Sospen- 
dod poems" of the Arabs, together with a rendering into English of the notices of their 
authors contained in tho famous Kitdb-el^Aghdntf or ** Book of the Songs of tho Arabs," 
by Abu-l-Faraj cl-Isfi:LhAni. Tho following version of tho fourth Mo*allaqaht that of 
Iicbtd, with its accompanying notice, is hero printed as a specimen of tho work. 

Tho book will consist of four parts: 1. An Introduction, giving a sketch of the 
history of Arabia during the century before tho Hijrah to which tho poems belong, a 
brief account of early Arabian poetry generally, some information regarding tho mode 
in which the poems have been handed down and tho early rdwis or traditionists to 
whom their preservation and illustration oro duo, together with an examination of tho 
historical data afforded by tho Kitdh*eUAghdn\ regarding the lives of their authors. 
II. Translations firom the KdmiUeUtawdrilch of Ibn-ul-Athir and tho Kit&b-el-AgMnt^ 
giving tho history of tho Wars of Basils and B^bis. III. Notices of each of tho soven 
poets (uxcopt Tarafoh, who is not mentioned in tho work) translated from tho KitAb- 
el^Aghdni. Thu account of will bo filled in from extracts from Ibn Qutoyboh 

and others supplied by Bciske’s edition of his Mo^allaqah, lY. Following each 
notico, a translation of tho poet’s Mo'‘allaqah in English prose, lino for line with the 
original. Ports II, III, and IV will bo illustrated whoro necessary by notes append¬ 
ed. 

The renderings of the poems will bo taken from tho text of Arnold (Leipzig 1850), 
those of tho KitAb-el-Aghdni from tho Bultlq edition (in 20 volumes) of that work, and 
those of passages from the KAmil from Tomborg's edition. 

It is hoped that an accurate translation of tho most ancient and authentic poems of 
tho Arab race—pooms which have for ages boon rogordod with tho highest admiration as 
models of style and composition, and which undoubtedly present a fresh and faithful 
portraiture of tho pooplo among whom they appeared—illustrated by tho oldest 
and most trustworthy traditions regarding tho circumstances under which they wore 
composod and the valiant stock to which their authors belonged, will not bo found 
unaccGptablo. 

The system of transliteration applied to Arabic words when thoy occur in Persian 
and Hindustani which has been adopted by tho Asiatic Society, though well suite<^ for 
tho purposf>s of those languages, is not appropriuto when tho object is to represent in 
English Arabic words as uttered by Arabs. In the following pages, thoreforo, a sys¬ 
tem has been followed which is believed to agree closely with the best standard of pro¬ 
nunciation current in Arabia; it is mainly that adopted by Mr. E. W. Lane in his 
great Arabic-English Lexicon, the only differences being that among tho consonants 
^ is represented by tho old-English B (with which it exactly agrees), is by $ (to mark 
clearly its relation to ^ P), by Q, horiizohby *, and ^ by *, and in rendering tho 

vowels tho circumflex instead of tho acute accent has boon used to indicate length, and 
i and A substituted for ee and oo. In tho use of tho xmAleh of tho Fetfyah (giving tho 
vowel a the s-sound) and the Dammeh (change of u to o) on endeavour has boon mado 
to follow as closely os possible the rules laid down by hlr. Lane in his paper at pp. 171— 
186 of the 1th volume of the ZnUehrift der Deutsehen Borg^iinditchen Gtwlhchafi, 
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Ziebid. 

(Kitrib-cl-Agbdni XIV. pp. 93—102.) 

Lebid was. the sou of iiabi*ab son of Halik son of Ja^far son of Kilab 
son of Kabi‘ah son of ‘Amir son of Sa‘ 9 a*ah son of Mb‘&wiych son of Bokr 
son of llaw&zin son of Mansur son of *lknnieh son of Kha^afeh sun of Qejs 
son of ‘Eylan son of Mu^ar. His father was called Rahi^at-eUmoHarrin 
(“ a Spring to those who came to ask for his bounty”) on account of his 
lLlx*raIity and generosity : he was slain by tlio fiend Lebid in the war which 
lx.'l[ell between them and their tribe cand his people. His uncle was Abu 
Nizar ‘Amir ibn Malik MuIdHh-el-Aeinneh (“the player with lances”), a 
name which he gained from the verse of Aus son of Hojr— 

“ ‘Amir played gaily with the points of the spears, 

And the fortune of the whole host betook itself thereto.*” 

The mother of Lebid was Tamirch daughter of Zinba* of ‘Abs, one of 
the daughters of JetSlmch the son of llawahah.* Lebid was one of the 
poets who are counted as belonging to the Ignorance, and also a mukhad- 
rimy or one who attained to the days of cLIslnm ; and he was one of the 
noblest of poets who composed faultless verses, of good knights, of reciters 
of the Qur’an, and of those who attained to long life : it is said that he lived 
a hundred and forty-five years. 

Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aztz el-Jauhar! states in his traditions respecting 
Lebid’s life, on the authority of 'Omar ibn Shebbeh, who heard it from 
'Abd-alhih ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and it is also asserted by el-Hasan 
ibn ‘AJi, who was told by Ibn Maliraweyh, who heard it from 'Abd-alMh ibn 
Abi Sa'd, who heard it from ‘All ibn e 9 -l^bbfi,h, who heard it from Ibn el- 
Kclhi, and also from ‘All ibn cl-Musawwar, who had it from el-Afima'i, and 
also from cl-Meda’ini and other men whom he mentions, among whom are 
Abu-1-Ibn Da’b, Ibn Ja'dlyeh, and el-Waqqaei,—^that Lebid sou 
of liabi'ah came to the Prophet of God (may God bless him and grant him 
peace!) with a deputation from the Benu Kilab after the death ef his bro¬ 
ther Arbed and ‘Amir ibn et-Tufeyl: that he then professed el-Islam, and, 
separating himself from his tribe, became a companion of the Prophet,* 
and was a sincere believer; that he afterwards settled in ol-Kufeh in the 
days of ‘Omar ibn el-Khatt4b (may God be satisfied of him!), and abode 
there until his death towards the end of the Khalifeh-ship of Mo'kwiyeh. 
His life reached to a hundred and forty-five years, of wlpch he lived ninety 
in the Ignorance and the rest under el-Islam. 

‘Omar ibn Shebbeh says in his traditions, and I was also told by ‘Abd- 
idlah ibn Mohammed ibn ^aklm, that Lebid said, when he reached the 
age of seventy and sevens 
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“ My soul stood and plained to me with bitter weeping— 

* 1 have borne thee now seven years over the three^score a^d ten*. 

** 1 said —* and if thou wilt add but three thou wilt reach the goal of 

thy hope, 

for in but three years more the fourscore will be filled.* ** 

And when lie reached the age of ninety, he said— 

“ Now that I have overpassed my space by. twenty^ years 

I stand with shoulders bared to meet the stroke of Fate.'* 

And when he lived to a hundred and ten, he said— 

** Is there no life left for a man after that ho has lived 
a hundred years, and after that yet ten years more ?** 

And when he lived still longer, he said— 

“ Verily I am a-weary of life and its length 

and of hearing men ask—' how goes Lebtd P* 

Men are overborne, but ho stands still unconquered, 
by Time, the long, the everlasting dreary length! 

1 see the day come upon me and the night, 

and each of them after its passing returns again: 

Each day as it comes is like the day I met before— 

it wanes not—I grow feeble—it but grows in strength.** 
Mohammed ibn cl-Hasan ibn Bureyd informed me that he had been 
told by Abd Ildmid cs-Sijistani, who said that ho had heard it from el- 
Afima^i, that ‘Amir ibn Malik MuUfib-el-Asinnch, whose by-name was Abu-1 
Bera*, repaired with a company of the Bonn Ja'far, among whom were Lebid 
son of Rabi*ah, Malik son of Ja‘far, and ‘Anur son of Malik Lebid’s uncle,* 
to the Court of on-No*man. And they found with the King er-Rabi‘ ibn Ziydd 
of ‘Abs, whose mother was Fatimeh daughter of el-Khurshub. Er-llabi‘ 
was one of en-No‘man's boon companions, as was also a certain merchant of 
Syria whoso name was Zarajdn* son of Naufil; the King had dealings with 
him in his trade, and, as he was a man of polished manners and abundance 
of jest and anecdote, delighted to make him merry. Accordingly, whenever 
en-No‘inan desired to have a drinking party in private, he would send* for 
the Syrian, and en-Nit^i) a physician who was in his service, and er-Eabi^ 
son of Ziy4d, and they formed his company. And when the Ja‘faris reach¬ 
ed el-^ireh, they came before cn-No‘man to present their petitions ; and 
as often as they went forth from his presence, er-Kabi‘ who remqjned alone 
with him used to abuse them to him and mention all their bad qualities: 
for the Bouh Ja'far were enemies of the tribe of ‘Abs.* And he did not 
cease backbiting them to eh-No^miln until he made him ill-disposed towards 
them. And one day when the Ja‘farts came before him, the King treated 
thein with larshness, although he had formerly received them with honour 
and seated them near himself; and they left his presence in wrath. Now 
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Lcbid had been left behind to guard their goods and to take out their camels 
every uwrning to graze ; and he came to them one night when they were 
talking of what er-Iiabi^ had done, and asked them what was the matter; 
but they refused to tell him. Then he said “ By Ood! I will not guard 
aught of your goods or take out a camel of yours to pasture, except ye tell 
me the whole matter.” (And it must hero bo told ^he mother of Lcbid 
was an orphan who had been brought up under the protection of er-Rabi‘). 
They said ” Thy mother’s brother has slandered us to the King and turned 
away his face from us.” Then said Lebld—“ Can ye arrange so that he 
and I shall bo brought face to face ? I will withhold him from further 
mischief by a speech that shall bite and sting him® : en-No‘man shall never 
liave any regard for him again.” “ Hast thou anything to say to him ?” 
they asked, “ Yes,” said Lcbid. “ Como, we will try thee,” said they, 
” Satirize this herb.” Now there was in front of them a plant with slender 
shoots and few leaves, growing close to the ground, of the kind called eU 
teribeh.^ So Lebid began'®:—“ This tcriheh, which is neither fit for making 
a good fire, nor for nourishing a house, nor does it delight its neighbour— 
its sticks arc mean, its leaves withered, its advantage little—the must evil 
of herbs for pasture, the poorest of them in leafage, the hardest of them 
to pull up—its country is far away, he that eats of it is a-hungcred, he that 
lives thereon is a contented soul! Set me face to face with the brother of 
‘Abs—I will drive him away from you in disgrace—I will leave him over¬ 
whelmed with confusion.” They said ” We will wait till the morning 
before giving thee our decision.” And ‘Amir said to them—” Watch this 
boy of yours” (meaning Lcbid) : ” if ye see him sleeping, he is not fit to 
undertake the contest with er-Rabl*: he speaks only what comes to his 
tongue; but if yc find that he watches the whole night, then ho is the man 
to do the deed.” And they watched him, and found him mounted on one of 
the camel-saddles, with his teeth clenched on the pummel of it \ and so he 
remained till dawn. And they said ” Thou art the man for the enterprize !” 
Then they took him and shaved his head, leaving only his top-knot,” and 
cladliim in a hulleh.^ And he went forth with them, and they i^ok him 
before cn-No*man. And they found him eating his morning meal in the 
company of er-Rabl‘ ibn Ziy4d : tho^two were eating together, and no third 
person was with them. And the palace and court were filled with deputa¬ 
tions from different tribes. And when en-No‘m4n had,done his meal, he 
gave permission to the Ja^faris to enter : and they went in ; and when their 
affair came on for hearing, they set forth the requests for which they had 
come. And er-Kabi^ interrupted their speech. Then Lebid said— 


“ Shall my head be driven hither and thither every day^ 
Many the battle that is better than quietness 1 


We arc the children of the Mother of the Four, 


Our swords are keen, our platters ever full: 
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Wc are the best of ‘Amir son of Sa‘8a‘ah— 

« 

Cleavers of skulls in the midst of the battle-din: 

We give to eat to all men from our brimming bowls 

— Stay ! God keep thee from cursing! cat not with him! 

* * * 

* * • * 

* • • 

« • # " 
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En-No‘man withdrew his hand from the food that was before him, and 
said, “ By God ! boy—thou hast disgusted me with my meat: I never felt 
for it the loathing that X feel to-day !” Then er-llabl‘ started forward, 
and said, “ He lies, by God ! the son of an uncliaste woman 1 verily 1 did 
with his mother thus and thus !” And Lebid said to him—“ Such an one 
as thou did as thou sayest with a nurseling of his house, his own near kins¬ 
woman ! Nay, my mother was of those women who do not the things thou 
sayest/* And en-No‘man satisfied the requests of the JaTaris at once and 
dismissed them. And er-llabi‘ son of Ziyad immediately went to his house. 
And cn-No‘mun sent to him double of what it was his custom to give him, 
and bade him depart to his people. And cr-liabl* wrote’** to him saying— 
“ I know that what Lebid said has made a deep impression on thy heart; 
and 1 will not cease entreating thee until thou send one to strip me and 
proclaim to those about thee that I am not as he said.** But the king 
replied to him—“ Nay, tliou canst do nothing now to shield thyself from 
what was said of Lebid, nor canst thou recall again that with which men’s 
tongues are busy. Go and join thyself to thy peoide.” And cr-Kabi‘ de¬ 
parted to his people, and sent from among them the following verses to 
en-No‘m&n— 

“ If I have driven away my camels, verily I have a spacious place of plenty 
—there is no place of plenty like it in breadth and length : 

A place where, if all Lakhm were to come down thereon, 

they would not match with their wealth one feather of Semwll. 

The she-camcls with their young ones graze on the juicy herbage there, 
though it be not like y#ur pastures of salt and honey. 

Stay thou in thy land alone, and recline now that I am gone 
now with cn-Nitasi and now with Nautil’s son.”** 

And en-No‘man ansjrered him in these words— 

“ Hasten with thy camel-saddle whithersoever thou wilt, so that it be away 

from me, 

^ V r 

but lengthen not speech upon mo, and leave thy vain*discourse. 

I have been told a thing that I shall never forgot, 

while Egypt lies by the side of Syria and the Nile. 

And what boots thy defence of thee against it, now that it has been borne 
^ abroad 
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])y the swift riding-camels through the rugged plains of Scmwil ? 

The tlpng has been said, be it true or bo it a lie, 

and what shall excuse thee from a thing that has once been said ? 
Betake thyself where thou findost the land so broad and wide, 
and feast thine eyes thereon in all its breadth and length !** 

And it is said that Lebid also satirized cr-llabi* in the followinsr verses, 
■which sonic however allege to be spurious— 

“ 0 ]labi‘—let not any one bring thee before mo 
And ask me of thy faults and thy true nature 
Or enquire what man thou ai't and what thou wast! 

For thou, when tlio battle-press girds thee round, art like 
Naught but a thing which hindrances constrain j 
Verily thou sqipest naught but a sip and tastest it; 

If he that withstands thy flight but feel thee, surely 
Uc will find thee even lighter than liimsclf ; 

Verily thou art an old traitor, a hypocrite, 

A manifest villain that returns to his villainy again and again.” 
Lebid used to compose poems, but forbjulc them to be published until 
lie composed his Mo^alhqtih ; and wliat had been done by er-llabi‘ son of 
Ziyatl and Bamzeh son of Oamarah and the other chiefs who formed their 
comjiany having been mentioned, Lebid said to his 2 >cople “ Publish now 
my poems.’* 

I quote from the book handed down by Abu-l-IIakcm ; he says—‘‘ I 
was told by el-*Ah'\ son of ‘Abdallah el-Muwaqqa‘ that Lebid was once 
present among a company of persons who were telling tales by night in the 
house of cl-Welid son of ‘Oqboh,^® who was governor of el-Kufoli. And 
cl-Welid asked Lebid of what passed between him and or-llabl‘ son of 
Ziy&d before cn-No‘inan. Lebid replied, ‘ That befell in the days of the 
Ignorance : but now God has brought to us el-IslAm.* And el-Wolid said, 
‘ I adjure thee that thou tell me.’ And when an Amtr used this form of 
asking, it was considered necessary to obey him; so Lebid began to tell 
the tale. And a certain man of Gliaui^® who bore a grudge ^gainst him 
said—‘ We were not informed of this.* ‘ Doubtless, son of u\y brother,* 
said Lebid, * thy father could not come by the knowledge of things like this; 
he was not of those who were lulmitted to witness them, that he should toll 
thee of them.* ** ^ 

My uncle told mo that he had been informed by cl-Kiranl, who heal’d 
it from el-‘Omarl, who was told by cl-IIeythem, who learned it from el- 
‘Ayyash, who was* told by Mohammed ibn cl-Munteshai‘, that Lebid was 
never heard to boast of bis former state after ho became a Muslim except 
one day, when he happened to be in a courtyard belonging to Ghanl. He 
was l)ing on bis back, having wrapped himself in his mantle, when there 
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approach(Hl liim a young man oF Ghanl who said—‘‘May God bring evil 
upon Tufcyl for that ho siiid*®— ^ 

‘ May God requite Ja‘far for what they did to us when our samlals 
made us of those who tread the earth and slipped so that we fell! 

Tlioy refused to be weary of us : and verily if our mother 

had met from uo that which they met, she would have been a-wcary ! 
The lord of abundant w'ealth and every afflicted one— 

in the chambers of their house they were warmed and sheltered : 

They said “ Hasten in hither, until yo can see your ways 

when the darkness is folded away by the dawning of the day.’’ * 

Would that I knew what good he met at the hands of the Bcuii Ja‘far, 
that lie should say this of them” ! And Lcbtd drew aside the mantle from 
his fjicc and said—“ Son of my brother ! tlie nmn that thou knowest belong 
to a time when a Police has been established, when men call on one another 
for help and receive it: when a House of public provision has been sot up 
whenco the servant goes forth with a wallet to feed the hungry, and a Pub* 
lie Treasury from which every Muslim receives his stipend ; but if thou 
hadst known TuCcyl on the day when ho said this, thou wouldst not have 
reviled him.” Then he lay down again on his back, saying, “ I ask pardon 
from God!” and ho continued to repeat these words until he arose from 
rest. 

Isma‘il ibn Yunus informed me th.at he had been told by ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who heard it from Mol.iammed ibn Hakim, who had it from Khtl- 
lid ibn Sa‘id, that Lebhl one day in el-Kiifeh passed by a place whore a 
company of tlio Benu Nahl were sitting : and he was supporting himself by 
a hooked staff. And they sent a messenger to ask him who was the best 
poet of the Arabs. He replied—“ TIkj Wandering King, the Man of the 
Ulcers.” And the messenger returned and told them, and said “ This is 
Imiu’ el-Qeys.” Then he returned again and asked him “ Who next ?” 
He answered “ The Boy of the Benu Bekr that was slain.” And ho came 
back and told them, and said “ ‘riiis is Tarafeh.” Then he returned a second 
time and asked “ Who next ?” Lebld answered—“ Next after these is the 
Man of the Hooked Staff,*’ meaning himself. This story is differently 
told by Ahmed ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Aiumar, who says that it was related to 
him by ya‘qub oth-Thaqafi, Ibii ‘Ayyasli, and Mis‘ar ibn Kidam, all of whom 
heard it from Abd-el-Melik ibn ‘Omar, who aifirmcd that he luid^been told 
it by the very person who was sent to Lebid by the men who were called “ The 
noble reciters of the Qur’dn— el-qnrr6^ el-ashrdf.^' (Rl-Heythcm says tliat 
ho asked Ibn ‘Ayyash who were “ the noble reciters of the Qur’an,” and 
that he replied that they were Suleymilii son of Sarad el-Khuz4‘i, el- 
Musayyab son of Nejbeh el-FczAri, Khalid sou of ‘Orfu^ah ez-Zuhrl, Mes- 
ruq son of el-Ajda‘ el-Hauidaul, and lldni’ son of ‘Orweh el-Mui-adi.) 
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liobid was then in the mosque, having in his hand a hooked stick; “ and I 
said to him” (says the messenger) “ ‘ O Abu ‘Aqil! thy brothers send thee 
greeting and ask thee to tell them who is the best poet of the Arabs.* He 
answered—‘ The Wandering King, the Man of the Ulcers,* And they sent 
me back to him to ask who was the Man of the Ulcers; he replied ‘Irara* cl- 
Qcys.’ Then they sent me again to him to ask ‘ Who rext ?* Ho answered 
‘ The JBoy of Eighteen®* Years.* They bade me ask him whom he meant: 
he replied ‘ Tarafoh.’ Then they sent mo a third time to ask—‘And who 
then ?’ ho said—‘ Tlio Man of the Hooked Staff, where he says— 

“ Verily fear of our Lord is the best of spoils : 

—it is by God’s leave that I go late or soon j 
I give praise to God—He has no like : • 

in His hand is all good: what lie wills He does. 

Whom He leads in the paths of good is guided aright 

with a quiet heart: whom He wills He leads astray.” ’ 
meaning himself: then he said ‘ I ask pardon of God !’ ” 

Aluned ibn ‘Abd-cl-‘Aziz [ol-Jauhari] infurniud me that ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh had told him that he had heard from Abu ‘Obeydeh that Lebid 
composed only one verse after he became a Muslim, namely :— 

“ Praise be to God that my end came not to me 
until I clad myself in the robe of el-lslam.” 

The same Ahmed states that he was told by his uncle, who heard it 
from Mohammed ibn ‘Abbad ibn Habib el-Muhellebi, who ‘was told by 
Nasr ibn Da’b, who had it from Dadd son of Abu Hind, who learned it 
from esh-Sha‘bi, that ‘Omar ibn e^Khattab wrote to el-Mughireh son of 
Sho‘bch,*® who was governor of el-Kufeh, bidding him cause the poets of 
his government to recite before him the poems they had composed under 
cUIslam. And ho sent for el-Aghleb the MdjiZt el-‘Ijli, and said to him 
“ Becite to me thy verses.” And he answered— 

‘‘ Host thou wish for an ei)igram or an ode ? 

Verily tliy request is easy to satisfy at once !” 

Then he sent for Lebid and bade him recite. And Lebid said—“ Dost 
thou desire aught of what has been wrapped in forgetfulness ?”—meaning 
his verses of the days of the Ignorance. ” No,” said el-Mughireh, “ recite 
^0 me that which thou hast composed under el-Islam.” And Lebid left 
him, and'Went and wrote out on a sheet of paper the Ch^ipter of the Cow,** 
and returning with it said—” God has given me'this in exchange for poesy 
since I became a Muslim.** And ol-Mughirch wrote all.this to ‘Omar; and 
the Khallfeh diminished the stipend of el-Aghleb by five hundred pieces of 
silver, and added them to that of Lebid, which thus amounted to two thou- • 
sand five hundred dirhems. And el-Aghleb wrote to the Prince of the 
Believers, saying—“ Dost thou diminish my allowance because 1 obeyed 
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thee?” And ‘Omar returned to him the five hundred dirhems, but left 
the stipend of Lebid at two thousand five hundred. Abu Zeyd relates 
that Mo‘awiyeh when he became Khallfoh desired to retrench the odd five 
hundred from the allowance ; for he said—" The two posts” (moaning the 
two thousands) “ are well enough : but what need is there for the cross¬ 
piece ?” (meaning the five hundred). And Lebid replied to him—“ 1 am but 
an owl®* of to-day or to-morrow : return to mo the name of it: for perchance 
I shall never touch the thing itself, and thou wilt save both the cross-picco 
and the two posts.” And Mo‘awiyeh’s heart was touched, and ho loft him 
his stipend undiminished ; but Lebid died before he could receive it. 

*()mar ibn Shebbeh relates in the ti’aditions wliich he gathered from 
‘Abdallah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and 1 have been told by Ibrahim ibn 
Ayyul), who had it from ‘AUlalhib ibn Muslim, that Lebid was one of the 
most generous of the Arabs; he had sworn in the days of the Ignorance 
that the East wind should never blow without his giving a feast to the poor. 
And he had two great bowls wdiich ho used to till with meat morning and 
evening at the place of prayer of his people, and feed men out of them. 
And one day the East wind blew when el-Welid son of ‘Oqbeh®® was 
governor of cl-Kufeh. And cl-Welid mounted the pulpit and pronounced 
the Khutbeh before the people; then ho said—“ Your brother Lebid son of 
Ilabi‘ah made a vow in the days of the Ignorance that wlienevcr the East 
wind blew ho would food those in need. Now this is one of the days of its 
blowing: h8lp him thererore. As for me, I will sot you the example.** 
Then he came down from the pul])it, and sent to Lebid a hundred young 
shc-camels, and wrote to him these veyscs— 

“ 1 see the buteher sharpening his two knives 
when the breezes of Abu ‘Aqll are blowing : 

High-nosed is ho, high-headed, a man of ‘Amir— 
long are his arms even as a polished blade. 

The son of the Ja‘fari fulfdled his oaths, 
in spite of infirmities and slender store, 
fiy slaughtering large-humped camels when there swept by 
the skirts of tlie East wind blowing at eventide.’* 

When Lebid received these verses, he said to his daughter—“ Answer 
him: for by my life! I have lived a long time, and am too weary to repl}*^ to 
a poet.*’ So his daughter composed these lines— 

“ When there bloiv the breezes of Abu ‘Aqil 

at their blowing we call for help to cl-Welid ; 

High-nosed is he, keen-hearted, of ‘Abd-Shems’s line : 

he has holpen in bis generosity Lebid 
By the gift of camels like hills, as though a company 
of the sons of Ham were riding on their backs. 
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« 

O Abu Wahb, may Gocl requite* thee with good ! 

we have slaughtered them : now give us to eat the thend / 
Renew t!iy gifts! verily the generous man gives again and again, 
and my assurance is that thou wilt certainly give again.” 

And Lehid said to her—“ Thou wouldst have done very well indeed if 
thou hadst only not asked him to give thee more to eat#” She said—“ Nay, 
but kings never count it a shame that men should lask of them.” He an* 
swered—“ Verily, 0 my little daughter, in this thou art most of all a poet!” 

AInned ibii *Abd-cl-‘Aziz informed mo that he had been told by ‘Omar 
ibii Sbebbeh, who heard it from Mohammed ibn ‘Imriln cd-Dabbi, who was 
told by cl-Qusim ibn Ya‘la, who had it from ol-Mufaddal c^-Pabbi, that 
cl-Farezdaq®® one day chanced to pass by the mosque of the Benu Uqeysir, 
whore thci'o was a man who was reciting some verses of Lcbtd’s among which 
was the following— 

“ The torrents have scored afresh the traces of the tents, as though 
they were lines of writing in a book which the pons make new 

again.*’ 


And cl-Farczdaq prostrated himself. And they asked him—“ "What is 
tliis, O Abu Firas ?” he answered, “ Ye know the prostration which is the 
due of the Qur’an, and I know the prostration which is the duo of song.” 

Ismael ibn Yunus the Shi‘i states that he heard from *Omar ibn Sheb- 
hch, who had it from Ibn-el-Buwwrib, that the Khaltfch el-MqJtasim®* one 
day was sitting at a winc-])arty, when one of the singers sang— 

“ The sons of el-‘Abbas know not how to say no : 

Yes rises lightly to their tongues ; 

Their mildness adds lustre to their noble strain— 
thiLs is mildness the ornament of generosity.” 

Fl-Mo^tasim said—“ I do not know these verses—whoso arc they 
They said “ Lebtd’s.” “Why,” said the Khalifeh, “ what had liobid to do 
with the sons of el-‘Abbas ?” The singer rejdied—“ What Lcbid said was— 
‘ The sons of cr-Rayyan know not how to say ?w.* 

It is I that put el-‘Abbus in place of cr-Rayyan.” And el-Mo‘taRim praised 
and rewarded him. Thed the Khalifeh, who had a great admiration for tlio 
poems of Lcbid, said—“ Who among you can recite his 2 X)cm beginning— 

* Wc wither away : but they wane not, the stars that rise on high’ ?” 
And one of those that sat with him said “ I.” said Recite it to mo.” 
And he began—“ 

‘‘ Wc wither away : but they wane not, the stars that rise on high, 
and the hills endure, and the mighty towers, though we be gone. 

I dwelt under the shade of a house that all men sought, 

and there has loft me in Arbed a neighbour that helped me well.” 
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Ami cl-Mo*tiagim burst into a flood of tears, and invoked God’s mercy 
upon cl-Mamfln—“ For such a brother,” said ho, “ was ho to mo.” Then 
he went on, reciting the rost of the poem himself— 

“ Nay, wail not, if the Days have sundered him from me— 

One day the stroke of Time shall fall upon all of us! 

The race of men is nought else than a tent>place aitd its folk— 
the day that they leave it void, it rctunjs to its loneliness. 

They pass forth from it in bands, and it remains after them 
even as an empty palm with the fingers folded thereon. 

And what is man but a kindled brand whereof the glow 
sinks into ashes when once its blaze has spent itself P 

And what is man but hidden thoughts of good intent P 
And what is wealtli but a loan, a trust to bo given back ? 

Lies there not before me, even though death should be slow to come, 
the conu’adcship of the staff over which my fingers close ? 

I tell tales of the ages that have long passed away ; 

1 totter along—when I rise, my body is bent in twain ; 

I am become like a sword that has worn out its sheath— 
far away are the days of its forger, but still its i>oiut is keen. 

‘ O go not away from us !’ Nay—but death is our trysting-placo 
—ready is it to come—nay, it is even here ! 

0 thou that chidost, what assures iheo but thine own dream 

—when men liave gone tiicir way, who is ho that will bring them 

back ? 

Dost thou tremble before what Time has brought on the brave P 
Where is the generous man on whom Fate’s stroke falls not ? 

By thy life ! there knows not any waiter on the pebble’s cast, 
nor any watcher of the flight of birds, what God is doing !” 

Ho that tells the talc says “ We marvelled, by God ! at the beauty of the 
words, the correctness of his recitation, and the excellence of his choice of a 
piece to recite.” 

El-Hoseyn ibn ‘Ali informed mo that he had been told by Mohammed 
ibu cl-Qusim ibn Mabraweyh and Mohammed ibn Jerir et-Tabari, who said 
that ho had learned it from Mohammed ibu liamtd or-Iifizi, who was told 
by Selameh ibn el-Fadl, who heard it from Ibn Ishaq, that ‘OthmAn ibn 
Ma$*un*' was dwcUing under a covenant of protection with el-Woiid ibn cl- 
Mughireh ; and one day, reflecting with himself, he said By God ! it is 
not becoming that a Muslim should dwell safely under the protection of a 
KdJlVi when the Prophet of God (may God bless him and grant him peace !) 
is in fear of them.” And ho came to cl-Wclid and said to him—“ I desire 
that thou be free from thy covenant of protection with me.” El-Welid 
said “ Perhaps thou hast conceived some doubt of me.” “ No,” said ^Oth- 
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man, “ but I wish thee to do as I ask.” And cl-Welid said—■“ Come with 
me, that I may be quit o£ thee in the place where I took thee upon myself.’* 
And he went with him to the Holy Temple**; and when he found himself 
there face to face witli a company of the Qureysh, he said to them—“ This 
is Ibn Ma6‘un—I took him under my protection, and now ho asks mo to 
withdraw my shelter from him : is it as I say, O ‘Othnvan ?” “ Yes,” said 

he. Then said cl-Wclid, “ I call you to witness that I am quit of him.” 
The teller of the tale goes on to say that there were sitting there a com¬ 
pany of the Qureysh to whom Lebid son of llabi‘ah was reciting his verses ; 
and ‘Othman went and sat down with the people. And Lebid said— 

“ Yea, everything is vain excci)t only God alone !” 

And ‘Othnnin said to him—“ Thou speakest truth.” And Lcbtd continued— 
“ And every pleasant thing must one day vanish away.” ** 

And ‘Othman said—“ Thou Host!” And the people knew not what he meant j 
and one of them signed to Lebid to repeat the verse again, and he did so ; 
and ‘Othraan again said that ho spoke truth in tho first half-verse, and lied 
in the second : for the delights of Paradise shall never vanish away. And 
Lebid cried—“ O ye people of the Qureysh ! there used to be no such man 
as this in your assemblies !” And Ubayy son of Khalaf (others say, his 
son) rose and smote ‘Othman on the face j and some one said to ‘Othman— 
“ Put yesternight thou wast safe from treatment like this.” Ho re- 
})lied—“ How needful is it for this sound eye of mine that there should 
befall it what Ixjfell the other for the sake of God !” 

Moliammcd ibn Khalaf ibn el-Marzuban told me that he had heard 
from Ahmed ibn el-Hey them, who was told by el-‘Omarl, who learned it 
from el-Heythem ibn ‘Adi, wlio had it from ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ayyiish, that 
[the Khallfeh] ‘Abd-el-Mclik wrote to cl-Hajjaj bidding him send to him 
csh-Sha‘bi and he sent him. And tlic Khalifeh attached him to his sons, 
and bade him educate and instruct them, Ibn ‘Ayyash continues—“ He 
invited me one day to visit him during the illness of which he died: and ho 
choked with a morsel of food while I was with him. And he rested himself 
for a long time : then he said—‘ I have become as the poet says—. 

“ I am as though, now that I have over-passed seventy years," 

I had stripped my shoulders bare to meet tho stroke of Fate.” 
But he lived till he reached a hundred and ten, when he said— 

•“ Is there no life left for a man after that he has lived 
a hundred years, and after that yet ten years more ?” 

Still he lived on till he reached a hundred and t>Yenty, when he said— 

“ Verily I am aweary of life and its length 
and of hearing men ask ‘ How goes LeMd 
Men arc overborne, but be stands still unconquered 
by Time, the new, the everlasting dreary length ; 
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I see the day come upon me and the night, 

and each of them after its passing returns again.’* * • 

And ho was glad and congratulated himself, and said * 1 do not think 
there is any fear for me : already I feel much relieved.* And he bade them 
give mo four thousand dirhems ; and I received thorn ant^ was going out, 
but had not reached*the door when I heard the cry of the wailing woman 
who proclaimed that he was dead.” • 

Kl-Hasan ibu *Ali informed mo that he had been told by Mohammed 
ibn el-Qiisim ibn Mahrawoyh, who heard it from Hariin ibn Muslim, who 
was told by el-‘OmarJ, who learned it from el-Hoythom ibn ‘Adi, who had 
it from Ilammad er-Rawiyeh, that en-Nabighah eS-fiabyaui"* looked upon 
Lebid son of ItabVali when he was a boy with his uncles at the gate of the 
palace of cn-No‘man son of el-Mun5ir, and askod who he was; and 
his genealogy was repeated to him. Then en-Nabighah said to him—“ Boy, 
thine eyes are assuredly the eyes of a poet! Dost thou ever compose 
verses “ Yes, O my uncle,” answered Lebid, “ Recite then to mo 
something of thy composition,” said en-Nabighah. And he recited to him 
his poem beginning— 

“ Abode she not in Spring in this desolate camping-ground ?” 

And en-Nabighah said—“ Boy, thou art the best poet of the Beau ‘Amir ! 
More, 0 my son!” Then Lebid recited— 

“ There are traces of Khauloh in er-ltasls, but of long ago.” 

And en-Nabighah smote his sides with his hands and cried—“ Go ! thou 
ai*t the best poet of all Qeys!” (others say he said “of all Hawazin”). 
This story was however told me differently by my uncle, who heard it from 
el-‘Omari, who had it from Laipt, who heard it from his father and from 
Ilammud cr-llawiyeh, who learned it from ‘Abdallah ibn Qatadch el-Mo- 
tiaribi, who said that ho was himself standing with en-Nabighah at the 
gate of cu-No‘mau sou of el-Mun6ir. “ Eii-NabigUah said to mo” (says 
‘Abdallah) “ * Hast thou seen Lebid son of liabi‘ah among those hero pre¬ 
sent ?* ‘ Ves’, said I. ‘ Who is the best poet of them ?’ said ho. ‘ The 

young mrn whom thou hast seen do thus and thus,* said I, describing him. 
Then ho said—‘ Sit by me until he comes forth to us*; ro we sat down, and 
when Lebid camo out to us, cn-Nabighah called to him—‘ Come hither, son 
of my brother !’ and he came up: and en-Nabighah bade him recite some of 

his verses, and ho recited— • 

* Hast thou not drawn nigh to the desolate camping-ground 
of S^lma in el-Me6a’ib and el-Qafal ?* 

And en-Nfi-bighah said to him—‘ Thou art the best poet of the Benu 
‘Amir! More !* and he went on— 

‘ There arc traces of Khauleh in er-Resis, but of long ago, 

—in Ma‘afiil, and cl-An‘aman, and Shiim.’ 

K 
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And en-Nabighah cried—‘Thou art the l)est poet of Hawazin! More 
still!* and he continued— 

‘ Effaced arc her resting places, where she stayed but a while and 

where she dwelt long, 

i.n Mina: desolate are her camps in Ghaul and er-Rijam.’ 

And en-Nabighah said—* Go thy ways! thou art ,th‘e best poet of the 
Arabs I* ** 

Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz told me that he had heard from ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who was told by ‘AMallah ibn Mohammed ibn Ilakim, who learn¬ 
ed it from Khalid ibn 8a"ld, that Lebid, when his end was approaching, said 
to his brother’s son (for he had himself no male issue*’)—“ O my son ! verily 
thy father is not dead, he has but passed away. When thy father is taken, 
place his body with its face to the QiOleli, and wrap it in its raiment; 
and raise no loud wailing over it; but sec these two bowls of mine where¬ 
from I used to feed the poor : fill them with meat and caiTy tlicm to the 
mosque ; and when the imdm, has pronounced the bring them for¬ 

ward for men to cat therefrom ; and when they have eaten, say to them—■ 
‘ Como yc to the funeral of your brother.* ” Then he recited his verses— 
When tliou buricst tliy father, lay 
over him wooden planks and clay— 

Broad flags of stone, haril, firm-set, 

that shall stop the chinks of tlio branches®® strewn 
Above him, and keep his cheeks unstained 

by the dust of earth—But they will not keep them !*’ 

Khalid ibn Sa‘ld says that these verses are taken from a long ode ; and 
Tunus has meiitionod that Ibn Sureyj set to music certain verses of the 
same poem : but he does not state more particularly the air to which they 
were set. The following are the verses he gives — 

“ 0 my little son, hast thou seen my uncles, 
the sous of the ‘ Mother of the Sons* ? 

And my father round whom the wretched ones 
flocked in the bitter winter days : 

And Abfi IShurcyk and the alightings 

in the place of straitness where we met them ? 

Never have I seen or hoard of 

the like of them in all the world! r 

And 1 have out-hasted them all, and yearn 

clinging to the fellowship I had with them. 

Leave me and what my right hand owns, 

if therewith I have done aught to strengthen men, 

And do with what is thine as it comes into 
thy mind, giving help asked or unasked.** 
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Khalid adds that he said to his two daughters when death was upon him-* 
“ They wish, my two girls, that their father should live for ever: 

—^Am 1 aught else than a son of liabl^ah or Mudar H 
And if it should hap one day that your father come to die, 

rend not your cheeks, ye twain, shear not youf hair for mo ! 
But say—^ He was a man who never wronged an ally, 

who never betrayed a friend, or did aught of treachery* 

Until the year is done: then the name of peace be on you! 

for he who weeps for a year has discharged what is due from 

him.** 

And after his death his daughters used to array themselves and go 
every day to the meeting-place of the Bend Ja‘far ibn Kilab, and mourn 
there for their father ; but they did not weep or wail, even as ho ha<l bidden 
them. And they continued thus for a year, and then wont their ways. 


In vol. XV of the Aghanl (pp. 137 sqq.) the story of the death of 
Lebld’s uterine brother Arbed (son of Qeys, son of Jez*, son of Khdlid, 
son of Ja‘far, son of Kilab), wlio was slain by a lightniiig-.stroko, is told at 
great length. Two different versions of the tal# are given, according to 
the first of which (extracted from the history of Mohammed ibn Jerir et- 
Tabari, and resting on the authority of ‘Ainr ibn Qatuihjli) the circum¬ 
stances were the following. A deputation of tlio Benu ‘Amir ibn Sa‘?a‘ah, 
headed by ‘Amir ibn et-Tufeyl, Arbed ibn C^oys, and llayyan ibu Sulma, 
waited ujwn the Prophet. ‘Amir liad arranged with Arbed that be sboidd 
occupy the attention of Mohammed by conversation, while Arbed slew him 
when ho was off his guard. Tliis project failed, Arbed excusing himself 
for not attacking the Prophet by saying that ‘Amir stood between him and 
Mohammed, and he could not smite the latter without striking the former. 
On their return ‘Amir fell sick of a ciu’bunclc on his neck, and died in tho 
tent of a woman of the Benu Salul. Arbed when he reached his homo was 
asked what had befallen between him and Mohammed: he replied * Ho 
invited us to worship a thing which I should like to see before me now: I 
would shoot it with this arrow and slay it.” And a day or two after this 
speech he went out with a camel which he intended to sell, and was killed 
together with his camel by a ligbtning-stroke. ^ 

The other version is extracted from the book of Yafiya ibn HAzim, and 
rests on the authority of Ibn Da’b. According to it, Lebid’s uncle ‘Amir 
ibn MAlik Abu Bern*, being sick of an internal tumour, sent Lebid with a 
present of camels to Mohammed, begging him to pray for his recovery. 
The Prophet said—“ If I accepted anything from a polytheist, I would 
accept the present of Abd Bera* *’; then he spat upon a lump of clay and 
gave it to Lebid, bidding him dissolve it in water and give it to ‘Amir to 
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drink, when he would be healed of his disease. Lebid on this occasion 
stayed some time with Mo^^mmed and heard the Qur’dn, and while there 
copied out on a sheet of paper those words—“ er-Rahmdnu *aliafna-l-Qur'dtC' 
[“ God the Merciful has taught men the Qur’dn**] and carried them home 
with him.' ‘Aipir recovered as the Prophet had said j but Arbcd, whom 
Lebid met on the way home and told of Mohamiped’s noble bearing and 
holiness, and to whom he read the words he had written, impiously rejdied— 
Would tliat I might meet or-Rahman in this waste—my blood be upon 
me if I smote him not with my sword!” And shortly afterwards, going 
out in the night to search for his camels, he was struck dead by liglitning 
in the place where he had spoken these words. Of these two stories the 
first is to be preferred, as most in accordance with the other known facts of 
Lebid’s life, and with the tenor of the marthiyelis or dirges which ho uttered 
over Arbed. Several of these have been preserved ; one has already been 
given: the following few lines arc to be found in the Ilmudseh^ and tlie 
Aghdnt tells us (p. 140) that they were quoted by the first Khalifeh Abu 
Bekr and applied by him to the Prophet— 

“ By my life! verily if the messenger spoke true, 

a grievous stroke has fallen on Ja‘far from the hand of Fate ! 
A brother was Re that gave me anght that 1 asked oi: liim 
freely, and pardoned all the wrong that I did to him !** 

Notes to thb Notice op Lebid. 

* The second hemistich of this couplet offers some difficulty. De Sacy roads 

and renders ** tandis quo la liguo onti^rc do I’cscadron avoit ct4 cnfonc6o ct avoit ced£ 
h lour violence.” But the reading of tho Bul&q edition of tho Agh4nt is distinctly 

1 %) ^ 1 ^ 

and the nse of KA in tho sense of is of doubtful authority; while tho render¬ 
ing given abovo would require tho lino to begin with The translation adopted 
follows tho explanation of the phrase given by Lone, and understands tho 

hemistich as moaning that the whole fortuno of the war hung on tho spoor-points 
which ‘Amir took to himsolf: ho was the fdns-el-jefjsh —“ tho knight of the host,” a 
warrior such as ‘Antarah draws for us in vv. G4 to 71 of his hIo‘allaqah. 

* Lebid was thus nearly connected with the king of Haw&zin, Zuheyr son of 
Jotitmoh, who was slain by KhiUid son of Ja’far of ‘Amir, Lebtd's great uncle on the 
father’s side; ho was (through his mother) first cousin once removed of Qeys son of 
Zuheyr, tho leader of ‘Abs in the war of l)A,bis. It should be added that tho text of 
tho Agh&n! appears to make Zinb&' a woman, whereas the nanfb is that of a man • 
wo may perhaps understand “ one of the daughters of JotSlmeh” as applying to T&miroh, 
and “ daughtora” as moaning female descendants generally. 

* H&jara. Bo Sacy renders “ qu’il accompagna ensuite le Proph&to dans sa fuite 
h hl6dine.” This, however, is impossibly for the death of ‘Amir ibn ot-'pufoyl occurrod 

' in A. H. 10. 
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* Twenty. Do Socy lino roods iUHn (ninety) for ^aehrin (twenty), which lattor 
reading existed in his MS. as well as in the Bhl&q edition: it does not seem iftcossory 
to do violence to the text. 

* It will not escape notice that this passage does not agree with the genealogy 
given at the head of the article, inasmuch os it distinguishes between Lubtd’s imclu, 
*Amir son of MiUik, and, ‘Amir Abu-l-Bem' or Abd Kiz4r, MulJl*ib-el-Asinnch. This 
story is told over again (with a different Un&d but in almost the samo language) at 
p. 22 of Vol. XVT of the Agh4nt; this does not appear to have been observed by Do 
Hacy. The obscure passages in the text before us have in some coses light thrown 
upon them by variants in the second version. 

* Zanijdn: the second version gives the name as Sarahdn. 

V This enmity was doubtless duo to the slaying of Zuheyr son of Jetiimeh by 


Kh&lid son of Jaffar. 

0 


In our text the words are In the second version they are 

1 have translated as if stood in place of 

* In our text the words are In the other text they are 

the lattor is the more usual spelling of the name: vide Lane «. v, Tlie plant is 

variously described, and according to Lane the name is now applied to what is called 
in Persian €.■, tldaspi. Thlaspi^ on iTisignihcant weed of the natural order 

Crueiferte^ the well-known “ shepherd’s purse,” suits the passage well. (Do Sacy’s MS. 
appears to have i*oad whicli ho renders “ do respcco qu’on nomine thvnyyay 




* 

m A 


e’est k dire, humide ”; tho word meaning fwist is, however,Ibm. without 


teshdid ) 

This speech of Lobtd’s, which naturally loses its chief flavour in a translation, 
is in rhyming prose, each rhymo being three times ropuuted. The speech is given with 
slight variations, but substantially tho samo in sense, in tho notice of cr-ltubt* in 


Vol. XVI. 

“ Top-knot”, liuViietaAu: here it is in tho singular, mid therefore means cither 
tho top-knot or forelock: in tlio other version tho word is in tho dual, and means tho 
two curls, one on each side of tho head, commonly worn by boys. 

IJtdleh is tho name of a di*e8s consisting of three garments, a shirtf an izdr or 
waist wrapper, and a ridd or wrapper for the whole body. 

This address is in tho £ejcz metre: each lino rhymes with all the rest. »In 
■lino 3 “ Thft Mother of tho Four sons” is tho wife of Mdlik ibn Ja*&r: she had really 
five sons, viz., ‘Amir, Rabi‘ah, ‘Abideh and Mo‘4wiych. Ibn Qutoybeh thinks 

(Ma*4rif, od. Wustonfeld, p. 43) that the poet has put four instead of flvo merely for the 
sake of the rhymo : it may bo, however, because four only wore famous among tho five. 
XTmm-el’benin “ Mother of tho Sons” was an honoured iitlo which was borne by many 
Arab mothers; or-Rabt‘’B own mother FA^imoh was known by it: her sons wore called 
el’kemeleh, “ the perfect.” The last four lines of tho piece cannot bo decently rendered 
into FTigliahj but they will bo foynd in Do Sacy’s French. Lobid charges er-Babi‘ with 
being afflicted by tho white leprosy called barof, and puts tho charge in a mimnny cal¬ 
culated to cause extreme disgust in the King. In tho notice of or-Rabi‘ in Vol. XVI, 
the piece has two more lines, making fourteen in all, beside other minor variations. 

“ 'Wroto.” That cr-Rabt‘ know how to write is proved by the fact that he, 
with all the other sons of F&tinieh daughter ofel-Khurshub, was called Kiimt/, “per¬ 
fect,” which in tho days of the Ignorance meant “ a man who was a poet, valiant. 
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ahle.to icrite^ a skilful swimmor and a gpood shot with, tho bow." (Quoted fit>m tho 
Jvitftb cf-Agh4ni byCauss. dc Pcrcoyal, Journal Asiat. Doc. 1836, p. 533.) 

*• These vorsos present many points of difficulty : they occur again in Vol. XVI, 
pp. 23, 24, and tho readings there given differ in some particulars from those given 
here. In lino 1, Do Sacy reads, for tho reading of his MS. and tho DuUq edn., 

but this will not scan, while the reading <yf the text seems to bo 
nonsense. I have preferred tho reading of Vol. XVI, p. 23, vw., Afcw cjf. Inline 3 


Lakhm is tho "family name of tho kings of cl-^troh. “ Como down" ». e. to water— 
waradet : Vol. XVI, p. 24 reads tvuzineC “wore W(?ighcd." In lino 4 thoro sooms to bo 
a play on tho word rtxh, which means both wealth and feathers. Stuiicil is hoio given 
with Min : in Vol, XVI, it appears as Shrmwil with shin. In both pLicos tho BultVi^ 
reads riahi SemwiU; but Do Sacy gives ifmi Shisinwilfl., and translates “ lila do Samuel," 
i. c, tho famous os-Seinau’nl of el-Ablaq in TeymA. It is true tliat in tho rojdy of 
cn-No‘mAn, as given in Vol. XIV, line 6 speaks of ibni Semwthi : but in Vol. XVI, tho 
reading is nbnhja Skemitld. I find in the Marusid a pUiCO ScinH'it, of which nil that is 
said is that it is “ a place abounding in birds." This seems to suit tho passage host; at 

any rate tho change of tjj cs-Semau’al to Shcmwil requires strong sup¬ 


port before it can bo arropted. 

In lino 7, Do Sacy’s should bo changed to conjectured read- 

ing meaningless is sni)poi-tcd by tho version of Vol, 

XVI, and lias been adopted. In v. 8 a word occurs which is foundin no dictionary, viz.f 
(Agh. Vol. XIV,) or (id. Vol. XVI,) or (Do Sauy). Do Sacy 

renders j “ ellcs no sont pas, comme chez vous, reduitos A 

mungor dos herbes saumAtros on nitreuses.** But salt pastures are just those which 
camels like : and it seems possible that connected with honey. 

*• These versos, like those of cr-Rabt‘ just quoted, show variations in tho differ¬ 
ent versions. The second couplet os 1 have rendered it runs 

AluJ| ^ |(jLkt^ aILmU owmiiJ vili ^^ 

(Tho Bl^aq cd. reads apparently only by n misprint. Do Sacy prefers to 

make JU) the nom. to and^«a.« and aceusutivo aftor it, 

ant? this rendering has much to recommend it). But in Vol. XVI tho verso appoars 
thus f 

j ^L£Jf (JIaj Ijjj AheU, di 

to tho second hemistich of which it is difficult to assign a meaning. 

Tho third couplet runs in our text thus— 

In Vol. XVI, it runs 

ai to iMJ diuc w^jUjjt Ui 

Now if we tako SemwU as tho name of a placo, is obviously inappro¬ 
priate. I havo therefore adopted, in lieu of other version. 

AbrAq is not given in Lane : but it seems a permissible plural from plural of 

a rugged and gravelly plain, in the sense of traverring and passing through 

(Zuheyr, Mo‘aU« 15), also suits abr&q in this meaning best. (Of tho reading of VoU 
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XVI gonorally it may bo said that appears to make nonsense, and that while 

is a word meaning light and active** applied to a camel, it docs n5t scorn 
appropriate hero). 

Theso versos have not boon rendered by Do 8acy, and wo should bo glad to 
know that they were really spurious and not by Lobid. Versos 4 and 5 accuso or-Rabi* 
of cowardice, and say that in the press of battle he is like a thing held thcro by force, 
and would bo glad to oscai>e* if ho could. In verso G ho is charged with merely sipping 
a sip and tasting of tho fight j In verses 7 and 8 tho meaning is 

that if tho man who stands next to cr-llabi‘ in tho press and takes him for a bulwark 
(who to do so must needs be a coward liimself) feels him, as one feels a sheep to seo 
if it is fiit , ho will find that ho is lighter and lc.ancr, i. e. moro cowardly and chick¬ 
en-hearted than himself. In tho lost lino is a word, which is explained in tho 

commenhiry on tho authority of ol-A^ma'i as moaning tho action of a beast whoso legs 
arediobblod or shackled, or one walking among thorns: ho sots down his forelegs, then 
he raises them and in the place whero they had boon puts his hind legs. So hero tho 
sonso is that er-llabi* having committed a villainy, returns to tho same again. 

** Kl-Welid son of *0(ibeh. Ilis grandfather was Abh Mo‘cyt son of Abh ‘Amr 
son of Unuiyyeh son of *Abd SShems ; ho became a l^luslim at tho conquest of Mckkoh 
(A. H. 8), and was sent by tho Rrophot to collect tho Sadnqah or poor-rate from tho 
Bouu-l-Mu^talaq; having returned with a false report that they had iY:fuscd to pay it 
to him, tho Prophet ordered arms to bo taken up against them : whereupon there was 
sent down from God this warning verso (Qur. xlix. 0) “ 0 ye that have beliovcd! 
verily thcro has come to you a wicked man with news : act therefore with dclib<!nition.** 
‘Omar appointed cl-VVelid to bo collector of tho Sadaqah from tho tribe of Teghlib, 
and ‘OthmAu made him governor of el-Kufi'h in succession to Sa‘d son of Abu Waq- 
qtt?. One (Liy ho was hxiding tho prayers in tho great mosque of el-lCu.fi*h, and being 
drunk, after he htvl finished turned to the peoplo and said “ Slmll I give you any 
moro P* This gnjatly scandalized them, and they reported to ‘OthuiAn liis drimken 
hiibits. Tho Khalifeh thcroiqioii removed him from his post and inllicied U])on him 
tho legal punishment (Jimld) for drunkonne-ss, viz.y eighty stripes. After this ho i-o- 
mainod in ol-Mcdineh until ‘Ali was procdaiiiied Khalifeh, when ho withdi’cw to or- 
lliuppih, a town on tho upper Euphrates, where ho lived till his death, taking part with 
neither sido in tho contest between ‘Alt and Mo‘Awiych. El-Wtdid wjis tho utorino 
brutlilr of tho Khalifeh ‘OthmAn. (Ibii Ciutoybeh, Ma‘Arif, pp. 162-3). 

Ghoni: the tribo of ‘Amir ibn §a‘§a‘ah to which Lcbid belonged descended (as 
' will bo 800(1 from tho genealogy with which thu notice begins) from Qeys son of 
‘Eyl&n through his sou Eha^afch. Ghuni was tho offspring of another son of Qoys (or, 
as others stiy, his grandson), A'sur. Tho tribe of Ghani was bound by tho tics of 
mutual protoetion fjiwar) to ‘Amir, and a man of Ghaut having slain Sha’s son of 
Zuheyr tho king of UawAzin, KhAlid, Lebid’s groat imclo (soo above, note*^ offored to 
bear tho bloodwit: on'Zulioyr refusing to accept anything but tho destruction of the 
ofibnding tribo, KhAlid slew him ; and this produced an oiimity between ‘Amir and 
lAbs which was not a^^poased till many yoai*s after on the outbreak of tho war of DA^is. 

In rendering this poem I havo ventured, with great diffidence, to take it in a 
senso exactly opposito that adopted by Do Sucy. Ho imagines that tho words of 
7ufoyl are directed agaimt Ja‘far: and ho renders tho word in line 3 which I trans- 
lato “ to bo weary of us,*' “venir A notro socours," observing however in a 

note that ho would have preferred to road Tliis other reading would, however, 
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bo imposHiblu with at thu end of tho vorso; and aJLo means “ ho contracted a 


loathing* of him, he became tired of his socioty” : novor, as assumcil, “ho grieved for 
him, shewed him Bymi»aihy.*’ In tho next two verses Do Sacy tukos tho subject to be 
Tufoyl’s mother, while it appears to me to bo tho tribe of Ja‘far. Now it is to bo ro- 
memberod that thu story is told as a case of Lebid's homting of his former state aitor ho 
had become a Muslim. Ja^ur wsis Lobid’s own family: it is tjioroforo improbable that 
the versos should bo to tho discredit of Ja‘far; and tho whole tenor of tho t«ilo and its 
sequel shows tliat Tufoyl must bo praising Ja‘fsir for some good dcods done him which 
seemed to tho young man of Ghant, who was accustomed to tho orderly administration 
and public charity which existed under ol-IslUm, to be a very trifling thing. It appears 
te mo conclusive that, after reciting tho vomos, tho Ghanawi says to 

^ Had tho talo boon against the houso 

of Ja‘£ir, tho phrase would have run At tho same time I 

should {idd tluit it is not impossible that linos to 8 may refer to Tufoyl’s mother; 
n coUectivo family name liko Ja'far is froquuntly construed with a fomininu 
singular : but just before, by a consirnetio ad aensim^ it hiia l>oOn construed 
with a masculine plural, ; it may seem unlikely that Irom thu natmul conatruclio 

ad acnaum tho phraso should revert to tho grammatical regimen of the feminine singular, 
though instances are not wanting. If this bo so, then, taking linos d to 8 as praise of 
Tufcyl’s mother, reading in lino C her for theiry and in lino 7 ahe for </«’y, tbo result of 
tho passage will bo that while tho hospitality of 'I’ufeyl’s mother is related, that of tho 
Ja*faris is declared to be still more oxcollent. 

** “ Eighteen years." Tarafeh is said to have boon six and twenty when ho was 
killed: this earlier age may perhaps refer to the time when he attained distinction as 


a poet. 

El-iyiughirch son of Sho'boh: ho was of tho tribo of Thaqif, and n(ii>hcw of tho 
martyr ‘Orweh ibn Mcs*ud; he was a distinguished warrior, and wjis present at tho 
battles of ol-ycmilmch (when Muscylimeh “the Liar” was sbiin), el-Yarmhk (in A. H. 
13, when lie lost an eye), cl-liadisiyyeh (A.H. 15), Meysan, and Nuhdwtmd (where ho lod 
the right wing), besides many othoi'S. According to Ibu Quteyboh (Ma'aiif, p. 150) ho 
was inado governor of eUBa^rah^ not cl-Kufeh, by ‘Omiu*; and Ibn Khalliktln (Do 
Slano’s translation, Vol. XV, pp. 265-258) tolls a talo, equally discrodihiblu to ‘Omar and 
el-Mughiroh, of tho manner in which tho former screened tho latter from tho punish- 
mont duo to him on account of a true charge of adultery brought against him during 
his rule at oE Basrah. It seoms'thcroforo doubtful whuthor this anecdote, which makes 
him governor ofol-Kfrfoh during ‘Omar’s reign, can bo genuine. I find howcvei that* 
in tho index to l)b:oytag*8 edition of cUMoydAni’s proverbs ho is said to hjivo boon 
made governor of ol-Kufoh first by ‘Omar and afterwords by Mo‘4wiych; of tho latter 
fact there is no doubt; he died at oEEufeh in A. H. 50 of tho plaguo. Ibn Quteyboh 
mentions (Ma‘4rif, p. 276) that he was tho first Muslim who took bribes. This story is 
twice told in tho ; it recurs in Vol. XVIII, p. 164, in tho notice of ol-AgUeb. 

This poet, who belonged to tho tribo of ‘Ijl, a sub-tribo of Bokr ibn Wa’il, was callod 
“ the £ 4 / 12 ,** or reciter of verses in the rejez motro, because ho was the first who used 
that motro for qa^ha^ or long odos; “before his time" (saysIbn I^abib, quoted by 
ol-Tsfoh&ni) “ tho Arabs usod tbo r^az only in war, in drivu^ comols, in boasting ono 
against another, and on othor liko occasions, and each poom consisted only of a few 
couplets. El'Aghlobwas the first whousod it for a qa^idoh, and after him othor men 
followed in the way bo had tdicwn them.” El-Aghlob, like Lebid, was very old when 
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ho professed el-Isl4m j ho left his tribe nnd settled in ol>Kufoh with Sa*d son of Abil 
Wuqq49, and was present at tho battio of Nuh4wend (A. H. 21), where ho was among 
the slain. ^ 

Tho second, or, if wo omit the F4til;ah from our reckoning, tho first Surah of 
tho Qur’4n. 

Ut : That is ** I shall bo but a ffhost (h&mch) to*day or to¬ 
morrow.” It is romarkablo that this speech, savouring of tho superstitions of tho 
Ignorance, when men spoka of tho spitits of dead mon as owlSf should be put into the 
mouth of so pious a Muslim as Iiobid, especially after tho Prophet had specifically de¬ 
nied tlio existence of the hdituh ns of other things regarded with superstitious awe. (Soo 
Mus^fidi, Muruj-ct5-3iihab, Vol. Ill, p. 311). But it will be soon from a discussion 
elsewhere that tliis particular superstition (or at least language having roforeneo to it) 
was bj' no means <;radicatcd by oblslum, and that hdmeh was used generally to indieato 
a dead person even by Muslims. 

Tlicso words (“ I am but an owl of to-day or to-morrow”) are given as a provc^rb in 
cl-MeydAnl (lYcyhig’s cdn., Vol. II, p. SH/i) and a history added which connects them 
with Lobtd’s own tribe of ‘Amir. Shutoyr ibn Khtllid ibn Nufoyl was taken prisoner 
by pii’&r son of *Amr of pabbeh, who said to him—“ Choose one of three things; first, 
restore to mo my son ol-l.fosoyn, whom tliy son ‘Otbeh has slain.” “ I cannot raise up 
the dead to life,” said Shuteyr. “Then give up to mo thine own son 4o bo slain in his 
place,” said pirdr. “ Nay,” repU(;d Shuteyr, “ tho Benu ‘Amir would never agree to 
surrender a knight valiant in battle fora ono-oyed dotard ichtt is but nn oivl of lo-itay 
or to^Hon'ow'* “ Then thou must diu,” said pirdr, and bade his son sbiy him. 

*» For ol-Wclid 800 nolo (18). 

Those verses are sulUeiently clear. Do Sacy supposes that Abu * Aqil is the 
name of a tribe in el-‘ Iraq which dwelt easlwsud of ol-lCufth, so that tho broo;so that 
blew from tbcuco would bo tho East wind: but Abu ‘ Aijil is tlio Kmnjch or by-mune of 
Ticbid, as will have been lu^ticcd fiom a previous puwsaigo in this account of him. 
“ liigh-iiosed” having the quality called in tho nost); that is, straight¬ 

ness with length and height: it is used to describe a inagnanimoiLs man who holds his 
head high. “ lligliheaded” i>i^| ; this word is properly applied to a camel who, by 
rottson of tho disease csiUod is obliged to liold liis bead up in tho air without 
turning it to right or left: hence it is apj>lied in both a good and a bad sense to a proud 
and noblo man who holds Ids head high. “ Long.aimod” cLJj (Jb^, *. generous. In 

H «■ 

the last lino Do Saev reads while tho Buluq ed. has • tho foimer would 

mc^iii tho East wind’s moaning or whistling: tho latter tho sweeping in’diiroi-ent dwee- 
' tionif of itsvkiiis as it blow. 

Tho Arabic word for “ of ‘ Abd-Shems’s lino,” viz. deserves notice as 

a curious contracted nominal adjective. In lines 5 and 6 tho idea is that tho camels, 
which are black—tho most precious kind of all (sco ‘ Antarah, Mo'ull. 12)—havo humps 
BO liirgo (tho hump being tho most esteemed part of a camel as food—'I'arafch, J^Io^all. 93) 
tliat they look as if a conipsiny qf negroes wore riding on their backs. Abu Wahb was 
ol-Wclld’s Kumjeh or by-name. Tfierid is a mess of broad crumbled into broth—a 
much appreciated disll in tho silhplo cookery of tho Arabs. 

** El-Farczdaq, with el-Akhtal and Jerir, mado up tho fiimoua triumvirato of 
most oxccllont poets of the third order, tho Isldmis or those who hod seen nothing of the 
days of the Ignoranco. 

*0 El-Mo^tofim reigned from A. D. 833 to 842: ho succeeded his brother ol- 
whoso reign extended from 813 to 833 A. D. 

L 
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Thift mofit touching and admirable poem has been rendered by Hiickert in his 
translation of tho ffatuAsoh (Vol. I, p. 387). iii lino 2 “mighty towers'* is 
plural of which has sovorul moanings: ^^forirosscs'* is tho ono which scorns to 

suit tho puBsago best. Lino 13 Uilckert thinlca probably spurious, the insoxiion of an 
oftcr-ugo. Ho renders it— 


l)or Monsch, was ist or andors als was or Frommes denkt f 

und was soin Gut, ols otwas uuf Widorruf gosc^onkt ? 

% 

Ho Sacy undei-staiids it as of tho fleeting of life—>■“ Thommo rossomblo aux bonnes r6BO- 
lutions quo sugg6ro la pi6t6." Tho lattur is tho preferable sense, though it cortainly 
has H modern tone which is stmngo to old Aitib poetry, liuckort also rejects, us a 
cumuionjhico inteipolation, linos 25 and 26 : und certainly 23, 21 and 27, 28 seem to be 
ciinaociitivo in thought. In linos 17, 18 wo have proof of Lebid’s already groat ago 
when Arbod died, before he became a Muslim ; lino 18 might bo moro literally rendered 
“ r am as though, os often os I stand, 1 were stooping raki^ is tho posture u8sum<;d in 
prayer when tho body is bent at right angles. In lino 21 “ O go not away from us,” 
C^JJUJ ili, is a pluose of frequent rccurinnco in diigos, and sooms to have been used 

by tho wallers at burials in tho same way us (but with an exactly opposite sense) 
tlio J^iiin ilicet. At tho end of tho same lino 1 have followed Do Sacy and liuckort in 
hiking oxyo Oik meaning “ u trysting place” (“ un infivitablo rendezvous,** “unare 

^ '>f 

Frist dor Finlgung”) : but itmuy also bo rendered (asthough pointed “threaten- 

ing, imrain<*nt.” I pn'inr, however, tho rendering adopted, as more suitable to tho 
train of thought suggested by Hi, Lines 23 and 24 show that Lcbid was still a 


piignn and a disbeliever in the ItesuiTectiun when ho uttered tho verses. Lines 27 and 
28 arc quoted and explained by Lane «. v. OjU). Tho “ waiter on tho pebble’s cast’* 

or^ is tho woman who endeavours to obtain an augury by the 

ctist and fall of stones (Uuckert “Sandwurfwoiasagerin”), while the “watcher of the 
flight of birds,”^^AliJ| 3^1), ii^ an auguross of tho Homan sort (liuckort “ Yogclflug- 
auslogcr”). It would seem that those allusions to divining and the vanity of it aro 
indirect attacks on Mobamniod. 

This lustory rolutcs to tlio earliest days of el-Islilm, before tho first Flight, that 
to Abyssinia in A. H. 615. ^Othmilu sun of MaQ'fln was ono of tho four converts who 
embraced the now faith together with ‘Ahd*or-Ilabmdn son of *Auf (I^Iiiir, Life of Ma¬ 
homet, IX, 106) : ho was a man of an ascetic temper, and his austoritios caused tho uttor- 
an^‘u by Mobammod of the precept—“ There is no monkery in ol-lslAm.” Ho led tho 
emigration to tho Christian Court of the Nuj&sht (id. U. 133). El‘Welid*ibn 
ghireh was on agod ohief of the Qureysh (id. II, 32, 80, 128, &c.) who led in tho 
rebuilding of tho Ka^boh after its destruction by a flood in or about A. D. 605. Ho is 
believed to bo tho gainsayor who is cursed in the 74th S(trah of tho Qur’&n; he was 
one of tho most violent of tho l*rophet’8 opponents, and a witness of his temporary 
apostacy, when ho pndsod L&t, ‘Ozzo, and Men&t. 

as uqiio Holy Temple” el-Mesjid-el-Hor&m, », e. the Ka*beh. 

** Tho rest of this poem is given in tho prpambla to LebSd’s Mo’allaqah in tho 
edition of tho Mo‘alluq5t with rorsian notes by £ashidu-n-Xabi of Hflgli. It runa-^ 

“ Tea-—everything is vain except only Qod alone, 

and every pleasant thing must one day vanish away! 

And all the race of men—there shall surely cmne among them 
a Fearful Woo whereby their fingeA fhall grow pale: 
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And every mother's sozif though his liie be lengthened out 
to tho utmost bound, comes home at lost to thu Grave: 

And every mnn shall know one day his labour's worth « 

when his loss or gain is cast up on the Judgucnt>Day/' 

I'hoso verses havo, howuver, u suspicious isliunio tone, and their genuineness soema 
very doubtful. The ** bleaching of the fingers’* in v. 4 is death. 

•* EBh-Sha‘bt His name was ‘ Amir ibn SUar^tiil ibn ‘ Abd-cs£-Shu‘bt; ho bo- 
lungod to tho Himyerite race, and was bom in tho Cth year of * Olhiiiilu’s Khali&to ; 
ho was a Kdtib (secretory or scribe) to successive governors of eUKCliuh. According 
to ol-WtUpdl he died in 105 A. H. at tho ago of 77: others say 104 A. 11. Tliis 
onoedoto theroforo gives an authority for tho attribution to Lobid of tho vorscs referring 
to his great age which extends to a period only about 60 yoars after tho poet’s death. 
(Ibn Quteybeb, Ma*4rif^ l>. 220). 

“ Seventy.” As tho versos wore given before, they were uttered when Lobid’s 
age was ninety. 

J2u-Nd.bighah of Buby&n was ono of tho foremost poota of tho Ignorance: 
much of Ids vorso is still oxtant, and has been printed in Ahlwardt’s ” Hiwuns of tlio 
six Ancient Arabic poets.” 

According to Ibn Quteyboh LobSd had sons: but whon he became a townsman 
and sotUod in ul-Kufeh, they rotumed to their dosort life and loft him (Ma'ilri^ p. 160), 

** Tho IStldtn is uttered ut thu end of tho prayers by the imdin and his fellow wor> 
shippors; if the worshipper bo ulono, it is addrossod to thu angels: if he bo praying 
with others, it is uddicsscd to men and angels together. 

BO Branches": : so in the Bul&q edition. Bo Sjicy rcaAs the folds 

or wrinkles of the body, and understands thtit these are flattened out by the 1100 %^ lings 
hud over thorn: but this is not in accordance with thu method of burud in uso among 
tile Anibs. 

^0 These versos ore not rendered by Do Sacy. “ Tho Mother of tho Sons” has 
boon explained beforo in note (13). Tho second couplet accords with tho renown of 
Itabi'ahas tho *‘Eabi‘at-cl-Mo‘tarrin” of which wo are told at iho bogiimiug of the Notice. 
Who the Abu Shureyk mentioned in the third couplet is I do not know, nor the event 
(apparently some fiimoua encounter) to which it refers: perhaps it is thu great ** Day of 
the Defile of Jobcleh.” Both this poem and that which follows it must be understood 
as belonging to thu days of tho Ignoronci^ boforo Lebid (already aged) ceased to 
compoBo verse. 

The Mo^allaqah of Lebid* 

^ „ ARGUilENT. 

In verses 1 to 11 tho Foot describes the deserted abodo of his Beloved, whore in 
tho Spring her tribe and bis had pastured their flocks together; vorscs 12 to 1.5 toll of 
her departuro thence fur distant fields, named in vv. 17—19. Then thu I’oet sots forth 
Ills viow of friendship and tho dutios of Mends when their love cools (w. 20—21}; 
mentioning his camel hs tho means of cutting short an acquomtitnee which fius become 
a burthen, he first describes her hardy Iramo; then (v. 24) he likens her in her eager* 
ness to start on h<^ jsray to a cloud heavy with rain, tho out-lying poitions of which, 
having emptied themselves of their watery burthen, havo hurried away on tho moist 
wings of tlio iSouih wiuA Thou follow two other comparisons : tho ibst of the camel 
to a wild sho-ass, di-ivon far away into tho wilds by hor jealous mate ; how those two 
lived together is told at length (vv. 25—35). The second comporos her to a wild cow 
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whose calf has been hilled and tom by wolves, and who wanders restlessly by the out¬ 
skirts of tlio pastures away from the herd in search of it; at the end of her wander¬ 
ings, when she is beginning to be comforted for her loss, she is beset by hunters and 
dogs, but esca])es tho former and bojits off tho latter (vv. 36—62). Then he turns 
again to his Lady, and tells her more of his mood. IIo describes to her the revels 
which she knows not of (vv. 57—Cl): his open-handodness (v. 62) in clothing the naked 
and feeding the hungry : his valour in defence of his tribe (v.* 63), which gives him 
again occasion to tell of his good maro (vv. 66—6U): hia’high place in the Courts of 
Kings, where ho is chosen as arbiter between contending ]>oot8 (v. 70): Ids liberal hos¬ 
pitality, when ho provid<‘s for liis fnonds fat camels as the prize of tho arrow-gambling 
(vv. 73—7«); and Ida cdiarity to tlm poor and ftii'ndlosa, whom ho satisfies with food 
(vv. 76—77). Tlien he pusat-s from hLmwdf to his tribe, and vaunts their nobleness of 
heart and tho valour and steadfastness of their young men and their greybeards (vv. 
78—89). 

1 Effaced arc her rcstiug-placcs—where she stayed but awhile and where 

[she dwelt long 

in Mina : desohato are her camps in Ghaul and cr-llijam, 

2 And hy the torrents of cr-llayyan: the tnicos thereof are laid bare 

and old and worn, as tlie rocks still keep their gracing : 

3 Tcnt-ti’acos over which have passed, since tlie time that one dwelt there, 

long years, with their rolling months of war and peace. 

4 The showers of the signs of Spring have fallen on them, and there have 

[swept 

over them the rains of the thmidoring clouds, torrents and drizzle 

[botli— 

5 Tlie clouds tliat came by night, those of tho inomiug that hid the sky, 

and the clouds of cven-tide, with their antiphons of thunder; 

6 Thei’e have sprung up over them the shoots of the rocket, and in the 

[sides 

of tho valley tho deer and the ostriches rear their young; 

7 Tlie largc-cyed wild kino lie down there by their young ones 

just liorn, and tlieir calves roam in lieixls over the jilaiiu 

8 Tlie torrents have scored afresh tho traces of tlie tents, as though 

they were lines of writing in a book which the pens make new 

[again, 

9 Or the tracery which a woman draws afresh as slio sjirinkles tho blue 

over the rings, and the lines shine forth anew thereon. 

10 And I stood there asking them for tidings—and wherefore did I ask 

aught of deaf stones that have no voice to answer ? 

11 Bare was the place where the whole tribe had rested: they passed 

[away 

therefrom at dawn, leaving behind them the tcut-trcuchcs and the 

[thatch. 
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12 Tlio camel-littcrs of the tribe stirred thy longing, what time they 

[moved away 

and crept into the litters hung with cotton, as the wooden frame- 

[work creaked 

13 —The litters hung all round, over their frame of wood, 

with liangipgs, thin veils and pictured curtains of wool. 

14 They began their journey in bands, wide-eyed as the wild cows of 

or deer of Wejrah as they watch their fawns lying around. 

15 They were started on their way, and the sun-nust fell off tlicm, as 

[though 

they were low rocky ridges of Blshch, its tamarisks and its boulders. 

16 Nay—why dost thou dwell on the thought of Nawar ? for she is gone, 

aud severed is all that bound her to thee, whether strong or weak. 

17 Of Murrsih was she : she halted in Koyd, tlion she travelled on 

to those of el-IIijaz. How then canst thou reach to her 

18 On the Eastward slopes of Aja’ and Selma, or in Mohajjar 

where Fardeh aud er-Rukham c\it her off from thy coming ? 

19 Or it may be she went to el-Yenien, and then her abode 

should be in Wiliilf el-Qahr, or Tilkham, in Suwa’iq. 

20 r Cut short then thy longing for one whose converse is changed to thee: 

/ aud verily tho best in affection is he who knows how to cut its 

^ ' [bonds. 

21 Give freely thy best love to him who loves thee—there remains to 

[thee 

the power to flco him when his love limps and its straightness 

[bends to a fall: 

22 To flee on a camel spent with jouruoyings, which have left of her 

yet something, her hack and hump botli thin and spare. 

23 When licr flesh has fallen away, and her flanks gi'own spare and Iwin, 

and the strap which ties her shoe to her pastern is cut to 2 uccos with 

[use, 

24~ Then‘‘slio bends jo^-fully to the rein, eager to start, as though 

she were a dusky red cloud whose cloudlets drained of rain liavo 

[sped away on the South wind: 

25 Or a wild shc-ass great with young, mated to a whito-bcUiud male 

[whose sides 

bear the marks of his fights with the stallion-asses, their blows 
• * [and their bites. 

26 He takes his way with her to the uplands among the hills, his sides 

i [all scarred, 

with jealousy in his heart roused by her rebellion and her desire. 
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To the downs of eth-Thelebut, where he scans from the heights thereof' 
the wilderness of rolling uplands, in dread lest the guidcstones 

[should hide a foe. 

Until, when they come to the end of the six months of Winter, 

they feast their hll on the dewy herbage: and long had they suffered 
‘ , [thirst. 

They resolve to turn again, and seek with a steady purpose 

the watcr-springs: and the way to gain one’s end is to set the 

[heart firm I 

Their pasterns wero pricked by the awns of the barley-grass, and there 

[swept 

over them the hot blasts of Summer in their swiftness and their 

[heat. 

And they raised as they galloped along a train of dust whoso shadows 

[fleeted 

like the smokeof a blazing fire with its wood wrappedin ruddyilame 
Fanned by the North wind, its dry sticks mixed with moist stems of 



with its volumes of rolling smoke that rise over the tongues of 

[flame. 

He sped along thrusting her before him—a custom it was of his, 
when she lingered behind, to thrust her on in front— 

And they plunged together by the bank of the rivulet into a pool 
brimming, set close with reeds, and splashed about its waters— 

A pool set round with reeds that screened it from the sun 

those of them that lay in a tangle-on its face and those that stood 

[ui)right. 

Is she like my camel—or shall I compare her to a wild cow who has 

[lost her calf, 

who lingers behind the herd, its leader and its stay ? 

Flat-nosed is she—she has lost her calf, and ceases not 

to roam about the marge of the sand-meadows and cry 
For her youngling just weaned, white, whose limbs have been*' toriT 
by the ash-grey hunting wolves who lack not for food. 

They came upon it while she knew not, and dealt her a deadly woe 
—Verily Death, when it shoots, its arrow misses not the mark ! 
'night came upon her, as the dripping rain of *che steady shower 
* 'y^ ' [poured on 

' and its continuous fall soaked the leafa|^ through and through: 
She took refuge in the hollow trunk of a tree trith lofty branches 

[standing apart 

on the skirts of the sandhills, where th&'fine sand sloped her way. 
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42 The steady rain poured down, and the flood reached tho ridge of her 

[back 

in a night when thick darkness hid away all the stars ; 

43 And she shone in the face of the mirk with a white glimmering light 

like a pearl born in a sea-shell that has dropped from its string. 

44 Until, when the darkness was folded away and morning dawned, 

she stood, ^ci: legs slipping in the muddy earth, 

45 She wandered distracted about all tho pools of ^‘uid 

for seven nights twinned with seven whole long days, 

4G Until she lost all hope, and her full udders shrunk 

—the udders that had not failed in all the days of her suckling 

[and weaning. 

47 Then she heard the sound of men, and it filled her heart with fear 

^of men from a hidden place: and men, she knew, were her 

[bane. 

48 She rushed blindly along, now thinking the chase before 

and now behind her: each was a place of dread. 

49 Until, when the archers lost hope, they let loose on her 

trained hounds with hanging ears, each with a stiif leather collar 

[on its neck; 

60 They beset her, and she turned to meet them with her horns 

like to s]X)ars of Semhar in their sharpness and their length 

61 To thrust tliem away : for she knew well, if she drove them not off, 

that the fated day of her death among the fates of ,beasts had 

[come. 

62 And among them Kesab was thrust through and slain, and rolled in 

[blood 

lay there, and Sukham was left in tho place where he made his 

[onset. 

63 On such a camel, when the glistening sands dance in the hot noon, 

and the skirts of the mirage clothe their rolling hills, 

JSl^ilU accomplish my desire—I shall not be turned away from it*by 

[blame, 

nor by all the reviling that men may care to heap on me. 

65 And did not Nawar then know that I am one 

who knit| where he pleases the knot of love and cuts it where he 

X [wills, 

66 Wont to Ieave»when it likes mo tho places that I care not for 

till the fated doom of Death shall lay hold of a certain soul ? 

67 Nay, verily thou knowest not how many a night 

cool and mild, good for delight and revelry, 
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5b I have passed as we told tales together: and many a vintner’s flag 
have I come to when it had been taken down and his wine grown 

[scarce and dear. 

59 I buy the costly wine in the old and blackened skin 

or the pitch>aiiuiniod jar, when its seal is broken and its wine ladled 
• [out. 

CO Many the clear draught I have drunk in the morn, and many tlio sing- 

[ing-girl 

to whom I have listened as she strained the strings on the lute 

[which her thumb adjusts. 

01 I have risen to drink of the wine before the cock crowed at dawn 

that 1 might drink deep of it again when the sleepers awoke from 

[sleep. 

02 And many the morning of wind and cold whoso chill I have shut out 
wlieu its reins were held in the hand of tlic bitter North. 

03 And 1 too have shielded the Tribe from harm ^vhen there bore my wea- 

[pons 

a swift mare, my girdle its reins as I went forth at dawn : 

01 I mounted the watching-inound on the top of a dusty hill 

imrrow in standing-place, whoso dust blew towards the standards 

[of the foe : 

05 Until, when the Sun put forth his hand and laid hold of night 
and the darkness covered all the terrors of our line of fear, 

GO I came down, and my marc reared up like a lofty trunk of jjalm 
bare of branches, which the climber can never hope to climb ; 

67 I pushed her along as tlie ostrich flees, and swifter than that, 

until, when she became hot with the race and her bones light, 

68 The light saddle loosened upon her, and her breast streamed with 

[sweat, 

and her girth was soaked through and through with the foam 

[that covered her. 

69« She rises in the air, and strives against the rein, and inclines sideways 
like the circling down of a dove when a flight of them flies'io drmk. * 

70 And many the Court of Kings thronged by strangers wbo know not one 

[another, 

whose gifts are hoped for by men and their chiding feared, 

71 Wh5rc thick-necked men stood, like lions, threatenkig one another in 

[their hato 

as though they were fiends of the desert with their feet firm^' 

[set in strife— 

72 1 have denied what was vain in their claims, and dealt out to oach his due 

as 1 judged right: and theii noblest was not nobler than 1. 
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73 And many the camel, prize of the gamers, to whose slaying I have called 

my fellows with the gaming arrows, all alike in length : 

74 1 call them to the slaying of a barren she-camel, or one with young, 

and her flesh has been given freely to all my neighbours ; 

76 And the guest and the stranger from afar were in my tent 

as though they had come down into Tcbdleh with its meadows of 

[rich grass. 

76 There sought refuge by my tent-ropes every wretched one 

clad in scanty rags and wasted like the camel by her master’s 

[grave. 

77 And they fill brimful with meat, wlien the winds are blowing shrill, 

great bowls of broth, to which their fatherless ones come to drink. 

78 Verily wc of * Amir, when the Tribes are met together, 

there wants not of us a Chief to lead in the doing of a noble deed, 

79 Or a Divider to portion out to the Tribe its due, 

or a Prince to give less or more as ho deems right and good 

80 In his headship : or a generous man who helps men with his bounty 

free-handed, a gainer of all good gifts and one who takes them by 

[force. 

81 For he comes of a Stock to whom their Fathers laid doivn the way 

—and every people has its own way and its leader therein. 

82 If there comes an alarm, thou shalt find among them the helmets of 

[mail, 

and the hawberks of woven mail the rings of which shine like stars ; 

83 They will not be craven, nor shall their deeds fall without fruit, 

for their hearts are firm and waver not with vain desire. 

84 Be content with that which the JCing has allotted to thee as a portion: 

for verily One who knows has portioned out the tempers of men. 

85 And when faithfulness was dealt out among the Tribes of men, 

the Dealer gave to us a full and abundant share; 

86 And He built for us a house of glory with lofty roof 

^nd our greybeards and our young men have risen to the height 

[thereof. 

87 They are the Loaders in work when mishap befalls the Tribe, 

and they are its good Knights and they are its Lawgivers ; 

88 And they are a fair Spring-tide to him who seeks their sheltcj^ 

and to the widows, when their year of widowhood lengthens out; 

89 And they are the men {o see that no Tribesman holds back in malice, 

and that no vile betrayer goes over to the foe. 


u 
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Notes. 

Verse 1. “ Mina.” There are two places of this name mentioned in the Mar&fid- 
el-TttilA‘: the first the well-known vjiUey close by JVrokkch, the second u pbice in Dariy- 
ychy a province of Ncjd, on the route w'hich passes tlnoii^li that country from l^Iokkch 
to ol-Da^nih ; the Litter is mi'iint here. Ghaiil and cr-UiJAm (that thu latter should 
have the article ic proved by a vci-so of Aus ibn Hojr cited by cz-Zauzent) are the names 
of two mountains in the same noif 5 ;hbouihood, 

V. 2. “cr-lbiyyan this is liero tho name of a mountain in I)ariyyf5h : it is also 
the name of a great mountain in the ntngcs of Aja’ and Selma, tho moimtoins of Toyyi’, 
whorc, according’to the 3iravAsid-el-lttilA‘, there is a never-ceasing flow of water; tho 
word meuns “ having abundjinj’c of water for irrigjition” : and it is evident from tho 
name and tho mention of torrents hiTC tliat ubundunce of wiiter was os cluiructeristic of 
tlio cr-Kuyy&n in Kcjd as of that in T^^yyi’. 

V. 3. “Long years” : pliu'al of ; literjilly, seasons of pilgrimage : as 

wo say “ Suniiuem” and “ Winters” in the same meaning. “ Months of war and jicace” : 
in the days 'of the ancient Arabs tho year was dii’ided into four miuiths of ja'ace, in 
which war between tho tribes was by common consent unlawful, and eight months dur¬ 
ing which Witr was permitted; tho moiillis of pence were {)u-l-Ua*ilch, Du-l-Hijjch, 
Mol.ianain, .'iiul llejeb. 

vv. 4 and 5. “ The show'ors of the signs of Spring:” Mirhu^ 

is rain that comes in tho beginning of the season culled Jiahi* or Spring: fu~ynjhm inx) 
tho cousUOIations called atiwa’, that is, the 28 Mansions of the which by thoir 

rising or si-tting at dawn were supposed to bring rain or wind, heat or I'old (Lane «. v. 

Jtul/t' is not Htrictly Spring ; for it includes the whtde time from Sejitember till 
Maich, during which rain flijls in Arabia: it is that season when tho jMistures arc fivsh 
utid gnizing abundant. Tho tommentator on verso A divides tho year into tlueo sea¬ 
sons, ris,, and or Winter, Spring and Sumiiu r; and he says that in 

the diflei'cnt words used for clouds in verse 6 tins rjiijis of the w’holo j ear nii! described : 
those of Winter fall generally bj' night, those of JSpring in tho morning, and those of 
Summer in the evening. (For an account of the aiu-icnt Arabian seasons, see Lane, n. v. 
and for one of tho auii d' s<ie Pocoek, Spec. Uist. Ar. p. 163.) 

V. 6. “Thorocket:” cxyluincd aa cl-jirjir cZ-barri, -which is the £ruca 

V. 7. “Wild kino.” According to Lane («. v. ) the animal intended is tho 

antilope ihfaana of modem zoologists, w’hieh is still called by this naiiu* in Kgypt. “ It 
is a sp(‘cics of bovino antelope : in Bui-bar}', it scorns that the animal thus calli'd 
another Species of bovine antelope, or perhaps a vari<‘ty of the former; it is siiid to bo 
what is tenned by Fallas anfiiope buhalis; by otliers, alcephalM hahutiHi or acromlHS 
hnUaliH; and this is said to come ocdasiunally to the Nile: but tho Arabic uppellutious 
givf’n abo\e are employed with much laxity.” 

V. 8 »‘nie comparison of tho almost effaced traces of Spring encampment, 
washed .the min and worn by tho winds, to linea of writing which have faded by 
long userw^mmon rit old Arabic poetry. Zuhoyo* says (the lines arc quoted in tho 
notice of hTm extracted from the Aghant) speaking of tent traces— 

“ Worn arc they: thou wouldst think their lines 

over which two years havo passol wero a parchment old and faded.” 
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Another instance ia quoted by Tjano «. From this it ia evident that wnt- 

ing and books were not ao strange to the Arabs of tho time immediately preceding el- 
Idlum as hiis sometimes been uasertod. 

V. 9. Hio rcforenco here is to tho wfmhm or trarory prirked into the akin of a 
woman’s hands and arms. Tho pattern is prickod out with a aocdlo, and there is 
aprinklcd over tho skin ^nd rubbod into it a ])r(‘i^aiution called here rendered 

“ blue,” i. e. powdered indigo, but which may also mean powdci'cd lamp-blaek. As the 
rains which deepened and broadened the tntees of the tents aro in verso 8 compared to 
a writer who goea over lines of wilting again with a pen, so in v. 9 they aro likened to 
a woman who renews tho tattooing by sprinkling fresh pigment over ^e old linos; 
which being rubbed in, tho lines appear fresh again. . . 

v. 11. “Tent-trenches;” w«’y, the trciueU which is dug round a tent to receive 
the i*ain dniining fwMi its i*oof and lo prevent llu! Hooding of its interior; it is to be 
rein<uiibered that those pastui’es were resoittsd to during tho season of niin. “ Thatch,” 
Tfmmhut *. f. panic grisH. Ferskul (page 20) says that the name is-uaed for 
lUrliolomnm: but it is ajqdied by the Ai-abs to numy species of jHtndcum. The gniss is 
used fur ihah^hing and f(ir studing Iiulus in the tents so as to keep out tho wcutlior. 

v. 12. “Crept into tho litters:” tho woid used (ta^annus) is appropriate to 
tho action of a hare or a fox creeping into its holo (kinds). 

v. 14. Tfidih ia mentioned in v. 2 of the Mo*ullaqah of Imra’ cl-Qeys. Tho 
MarAsid-el-lttilil' Says that it is tho name of “ a hill of white sitnd which rises among 
other hills of red 8;ind in tho givat d<‘8oi't (ed-Dalmil) ncjir cbYeidaiueli,” ono of tho 
Southern provinces of (Central Nejd: “ but others say it is a ditterent pliu’o.” Wejrah is 
also mentioned in tho Mo‘ull. of I. <i, vei-so 33 : it ia a stage on tho road from Mekkeh 
to el-Uasiali, 40 miles or 3 sbigos from tho funner, frequented by wiJLd kino. Tho 
nu'Tition of the look wliich a wild cow or doer casts on her young ono,^«t which timu 
her eyes ait) most beautiful anti tend* t, as a coinptirlson for the tiyus of a beautiful wunum 
is common in old Arab poetry. See I. (-i., Mo’all. v. 3.3. 

V. 15. IJisheh is tlu! miinu of a valley in el-Vernon which is thickly populated: 
also of a vilLige in TiliAmoh ; so the Martl§ul: the commentjiry snyn that it is a valley 
on tho road to ol-VemAmeh. The long lint* of camels with their litters in w'bieh tho 
ladies ndc is eompja-ed to the ridges of rock of this valley in tho part whert; its ridges 
aro low and sink into the plain ( )• These, in tho noun-tido, sUind out from tho 

midst of the miriigo, with their rocks and tamarisks Tamarix Oricn/ftiis)^ ovon us 

tho hill camel littei's make thoir way tluough tho mists of mum which cling sound 
^fnCdrtikvj'a skirt. 

v. 10. “N.iw&r:” the name of his Lovoj^ tho word means “timid, I’ctiring.” 

V. 17. “Of MuiTiih.” Thero wore many tribes of this name: tho one intended 
is, however, luobably Murruh ibn Su‘s;i uli, tho progenitor of which wjis tho brother of 
* Amir son of Sa‘ 9 a‘tth, father of tho tiibo to which Lebid himself beloiyfod, Thoso 
Bend IMuriuh wi'ro hioru commonly known as tho Bend S.ilul, and, as in tho 

oxtraut from tho AghA.ni, it was among them tluit tho famous -^^ulr ibn^R^eyl diod 
after his unsuccessful attempt io assassiuuto tho Bi^ophet. 

Foyd is a place still well known by that namu: it was ^dsltejl. by Polgravo (Con- 
rial and East. Ainb. Vol. I, p. 230), and is situated on tho 8ottth’«&ast iaco of«lobi-l s^ul- 
ma, tho most Southern of the two>ranges of about ^'e middle of the range, 

ol-lj^dz, “tho bwiier” i. e. bet^ded the uplaud.s of Nojd and the low coast country of 
Tih&meh, is tlic mount'iiiious tr«fi1ifo wUch Mekkeh and el-Mcdineh uru situated. 
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V. 18. “Aja’ and Selma”: in the original eUjebel&n, “the two mountains:’* 
the two well known ranges, now callod collectively Jebel Shaumar, and formerly famous 
as the country of Teyyi’- They arc now inhabited, according to Pulgravo (I. 118), by 
a mixed race, spning from the union of Toyyi’ with ‘Abs, Teghlib and Haw4zin, celled 
the Bend Shaumar (or acc. to Wetzstcin, Z. D. M. G. XXII, p, 99, Shammar). 

el-MoljHjjar is given as tho name of several places in the Maril^id: here it probably 
means a hill of the range of Toyyi’ wliich is girt (hojjira) by a stu'teh of sand. Fardeh 
is also the name of several places: hero it appears to bo an isolated hill in Toyyi't colled 
in the Murlsid Fordct^esli'Shumds. er-Rukh&m (Eukhdm without the article in tho 
Murd^id), a pUice m To>7i’. 

V. 19. $uwi’iq (in l^luril^id, G?-$uwjl’iq), a tract in cl-Yemcn. Of TilkhAm the 
Marasid only knows that it is mentioned here, and Wiiiuf el<Q;ihr (“ Black rocks of 
violence”) is not mentioned at all. 

V. 23. Camels frequently have their soft feet protected by a leather shoo, which 
is tied by a strap round tho pastern. 

T. 26. “Her ^beUion and her desire.” Tho moaning Scorns to be that the 
he-ass’s jealousy is roused by the rebellion of tho female beforo her pregnancy and her 
desire thereafter, which makes liiui suspect that she m.ay not be with foul by him. 

V. 27. cth-Tlielcbut, a wMi between Toyyi’ and £)uby&n, South-lilast of the 
Tango of Selmii. “ The guidestones” : dritm, plurul of stones of calms set up to 
mark the way in tho descii. • 

V. 28. “Tho six months of wintor:” Jmnfida zittetan. According to ez- 
Zauzen!, Jumdda is hero put for ezh-6'httd, winter, ns in tho verso of tho i.IumAsoh— 

“ In a night of Jttm&da, tlio season of cold and niin, 

when tho camp-dog cannot see the tent-ropes for the darkness thereof.” 
Others say that ho diWdes tho year into two h.alves of six months ojich, and that 
JumAda is taken in its ordinary meaning, the name of a month, ns tho last month with 
which the Winter season ends; there aro two JumAdas, tho first and tho second, rospcct- 
ively tho fifth and sixth months of tho Arabian your: tho second would bo meant hero. 
Tho verse .moans that during tho cool sejison of dews and itiin the two wild asses hud 
satisfied themselves with the grass of tho pasture, and had had no need of water, from 
which they had abstained all this time: thoTi tho Summer set in, and the pasture wither¬ 
ed, so that they had to resort to the water in the docp valleys. 

• t, 29. The literal version of tliis couplet is— 

“ Tho two returned with their affair to a strongly sot (purpose) 

firmly determined: and success in plans is tho fixing of them firm.” 

I hrfVo added in my translation what is understood,—^that their purpose was to seek, 
for water. 

V. 32. ^Arfaj, a shrub much used for fuel: its botanical name is not given by 
Lane, nor does it occur in Forskul. 

V. 36. “Who has lost her calf:'* mesbli'ahf more fully “whoso calf has bc<'n 
tom and sl|iin by beasts of prey (saAo*).” 

V. 37/.)“.Flat-no8cdr’more accurately “ camoys-noacd,” Jehanzdy an epithet ro- 
BOTved for ki^ and dean “ Tho sand-mcudows” : esh-8haq&'iijy plural of 8haqiqahy an in¬ 
tervening spa^e or tra<^ between two elongated tracts of sand, prodticiiig good herbage. 

v. 38. “Youngling just weonod:” so I have rendered mo*affary following tho 
commentary, which expl^dU that it means “cast down in the dust” f^afarJyMiA. is 
applied to the young of an* animal which is suckled by its dam and then left for a day 
or two to find its own food, so as to wean it gradually, Tho mother tumbles over the 
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calf in the dust when it dcsirefl to suck and prevents it from doing so. White:” 
qahd. The wild kine are white, except the face and legs and tail, which are 
black: so says the commentator hero. Imra’el-Qeys (Mo‘all. 64) compares them to 
onyx stones. 

V. 43. A pearl bom in a soiushcll:” JimAnet^eUbal^ruj. Jum&nehiA properly a 
false pearl, or a bead of silver shaped like a pearl, from the Persian though^ 

fancy: hero it is put for a genuine pearl, as is shewn by the following word el-bakriy^ 
which may bo either tho shell or the diver. That has dropped from its string ntlla 
tiil^amuhA: literally “ of which tho string has been pulled outthe restleia roaming of 
tho cow is likened to the rolling hither and thither of tho pearl. 

V. 45. No information is given in the ]d.ar4sid regarding $o‘ftid. ^ 

V. 46. The commentary says that tho apodosis of hatlu iZd in this verse, viz.: 
aeiet ‘anAa (she forgot her young one), is omitted: I prefer to understand'^verse 47, 
though introduced by wa^ as tlie apodosis. A similai’ coustruction exists in verse 49: 
^attd t'Qd ya* ina-frurndtu, wa arsalu, 

V. 47. “Tho sound rizz, “a noise hoard from afar.” “ Fromkhidden place 
*An l^ahri ffheybin,** “ from a place which concealed what was in it”. 

V. 48. In rendering this couplet tlio reading has boon choson instead of 

; tho former is cited in the notes to Arnold's edition (p. 29) from the Gotha MS.: 
tho latter appoant in his text. The native commentators prefer tho latter, apparently 
because the construction of as an i.s thought tlio most uppropnatc ex¬ 
planation of tho verso: but from to run wouM be equally admissible as 

regards construction, being its ju, and the sense seems to require tho word ; 

for the next verso says that tho pursuers lost hope of rea<'luiig her, evidently because of 
her swift flight. Taking fts the first word, the verso may bo literacy rendered 

“ She rushed along, thinking that each of tho two openings '■ 
was a meet place for fear, both behind her and before her”. 

“ The two openings,” kila-l- farjeyu : tliat is, tho splitting of tho thicket which 
opens before her and closes behind her as she rushes along: it is equivalent to the fol¬ 
lowing words, khaljulid tva-imAmuhA. Mania “ a meet and fitting place,” as in tho 
Qur’An, “ e/i’-nAt'u manlukum** “ Tho Fire is your fitting place.” 

V. 49. “Witli stiff leather collars on their necks:” QAftlan o^fAmukA. Another 
rendering of those words, which is tlio oim preferred by Do Saey, is “ lean and slonder- 
wulstcd” (aux flancs maigi-cs et eflUes); means dry, and plural of ‘ is 

mean waist as well os leather collar. Tho latter meaning, however, is tho oflly 
one of tim two given in Lane. 

V. 60. “ Speara of Semhar'* According to the commentary and other authori¬ 
ties quoted by Lane, Semhar was tho namo of a cortain maker of spr'ars who dwelt in 
tho town of el-Khatt in cl-Diibrcyn, where the boat bamboos from India wore landed 
and fashioned into lancj^'s, which oro thence frequently called khalfiy : he ifc. said to 
have been tho husband of lludeynch, who also used to straight^ spears; say 

that Smhar was tho namo of a town or villogo in Abyssinia' when good were 

made. But it will bo ileen fromTLano (s. v.^ that there is quadriKtefkl verb 

moaning “ to be straight and hard,” and that atmhariy is appKed to bow strings as 

well as spears, while tnutmahirr is used of a thorn in tho sense of.^ngh'. In this vene 
there is another appellative, Medarig^ehy that is, belonging to tJt made at Medar, a vil- 
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lago in ol-Tomon twenty milra from San‘A (Marilsfd), whith nine moana spoara (i. tf. 
lung and sharp horns), apc'ai's being infulo there as well aa ut el-Khat^. 

V. 62. Kesilb and Sukhdm, names of two of the hounds. 

V. 66 . “ A ccrtjjin soul baUla^n-fiufuat i. c. himself. ITiia verso affords an intor- 

eating example of. the archaic use of j\ as the equivalent of ^ ^ unless. 

Having tho force of “ if not,” it causes the verb to tuko the jussive or apocopated form 
required in protasis of a condition.ol sentence. 

V. 58. .‘‘Aswe told tiilos together”: tho Arabic verb samara mt'anti to pass the 
night in .fidRillg wine and holding pleasiint diseourae togethor. “Vintner’s flag:” 
the ahopt^Sfafo- of the winc.sollers were distinguished by. flags hung out before tliora; 
whefi tho TTO8 taken down it waa a sign that tho ahop was cloaod or that the wine 
had rui^cB^*'' Tn this verso .and the next I<i'bid vaunts his libenility in buying wine fur his 
fello\^i&Bn it was at its dearest.. So ‘Antamh (Mo*all. 62), diw»‘ribing a gjillant 
man, calls him hattuku yhayAti-t-tijAr ‘‘ one who pulls down, or causes to be taken down, 
tho vintners’ flags,” ». exhausts theii* stock. 

vv. 60, Cl. Tho iiii^ng dmuglit of wino is praised above all othci-s by tlio 
ancient poets. In the work entitled eUMarj-ea-nadir (“the gr(?cn meadow”) l\rohammed 
ibn Abi Bekr ol-Usyiitt says of the mbtih or moniing potation—“ The poets make men¬ 
tion of tho morning drought in preference* to wine di imk at other limes, because in 
ancient times Kings and others used to prefer drinking in tho morning, and becauso of 
the freedom of tlie heart at that time from core or thought of tho obstiicbjs and calami¬ 
ties of Fortune ;td.so because those that arose early to drink anticipated llioso who 
blamed their wantonness: for it is the custom of tho blamcr to blanui a r<.‘Voller in tho 
morning for wluit ho has done tho night before, becauso that is tho time when ho bo- 
comes sober and recovers •from his drunken lit.” (Quoted from Kosogurten, Mo‘all. of 
*Ainr Kid ^ p. 49.) 

'•“A inking girl.” Tho singing girls who sang at the drinking parties of tho an¬ 
cient Arabs were tJnieks, Syrians, or Persians; until after el-lslam tho Aralw, tliougli 
masters' of rhythm and metre, had no indigenous system of singing excejjt the rudo 
song (originally bf tho c.amel-driver) called ynjrz. Theai; girls probably ssing for llie most 
part in their own tonguo and pLayed tho music which they had learned in Persian ‘Iraq 
or ‘^yria; but in tho life of en-NAbighah r>f DiibyAn us given in the Aghuiii (l.K. lOl) 
ft .|inging-girl of (iiftcrwards el-Jledinch) is nuuitioncd, who sung one of that 

pOl't’s poems in ArMie and so enabled him to detect a fault of pros<jdy. 

V. 62. “"Whosbchill I have shut out,*®*. hy gifts of clothes and FiX>d to tlu» 
naked and hungry. The jihriisc “ when its reins wore in the hand of the bitter Noith” 
means that tho North, the coldest of winds, had full control ovor tho day. , • 

V. 63. “ Tkfy girdle its bridlo” : ho thnjw tho bridle over his shoulders so that 
it became a ginllo to him, in order'-Jihat he might have his hands frtso f<jr liis weapons. 

v. 64. Tho dust blow ftom the hill-top where lio uet<;d as scout on to tliu Kiie- 
my’s banners: ihis indicates that they Were close at hand and that ids post was one of 

“ThetAror® of our line of fear:” ^aunVt-cth-thtujhur. means the 

dangf^i^'^r un(ie^$i9l4^ ^ place open^ attack^ and pluiul of 

thaghr^ is t^ntite oyer which tho enemy sprouds his lino of assailants. 'When tho 
sun acts, and 'watdh^ at tho place of observation is of no furiher use by reason of thu 
darkness, Lebtd coiii^%own and seonra the plain between his ’i'ribo and tho foe,’to soe 
that no night attack is'being ])rcpsrod by the latt^. 
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V. 66. In this vorse tho word is used of tho trunk of a palm troe which is 

still nn ohjoct of desire to tho gatherer of the fruit, hut is so tall that he cannot hope 
to climb it: it is thus evident that tho word is os stated by the authorities quoted 
in Lane ». v., rostrictud to the trunk of a palm tree after it has bocomo dry or has 
lost its head of loaves and fruit. 

V. 68. “ Light saddle riJiAleh, a saddle made only of sheep-^kin and wool, 
without any frame of wood, used by swift riders. 

vv. 70 —72. In those verses, says tho commentator, ho boasts of tKe contention 
which passed between him and er*Rabi‘ son of Zjy&d at the court of on^iiVm^ son of 
obMunSir king of cM^ireh. Tho oirrumstoncos of this contest are r^lro^t^e notices 
of both poets given in tho Kit&b cl-Aghilnt. 

V, 71* ” Fiends of tho Desert jinHu~l~betiiiy. El-Tiediiy may be eithfo^ the pro¬ 
per name of a certain valley, or it iu.ay bo synonymous with el-bbdiyehy the gen- 

erally. 

V. 73. Tho cu-stom of tho Arjibs in gambling with arrows whs to require those 
who lost to pay for tho camel which was tho prize of thpso whp won: Lebid’s liberality 
consisUd in that he furnished tho'prizo himself from his hordS^ and thus those who lost 
had not to pay. 

v. 74. A baixe^^ eomcl, aays the commentary, is tho fattest, while ono with 
young is mo.st dclic^.of flesh. 

V. 75. Tebaleh, u certain valley in el-Y(;men, famous for its abnndonco of water 
and rich Tneadows. In this valley wtis situated tho Oracle qf Du-l-i^ulu^ah, consulted 
by Imni’el-Ueys after the slaying of his f.ithor. 

^ V. 76. “The camel by her master's gnivo eUbeliyyeh, It was the custom of 
tho pagan Arabs to ttsthor a camel by tho grave of .‘i chad warrior, and to let her die 
there of hunger and thii’st; they bi'lieved that on tho JuJgnuuit Day her gts^r would 
ride on her at thu ItesuiToclion to iht) gathering of mankind. Tlie root matins to 
bo worn out. 

V. 77. “ They fill brimful with moat:” litondly, Mry as in Greek (H. I, 
470) Kpijr^pas ^wurrei/fai'To irorofo, and (11. VIII, 232) KprjTTjpai^tffrtpias ofvoio. 
“ Howls khulujj pUnnl of Khatij, a river or caiial, used to moan ^Hjat and wcll-flllod 
bowls. 

v. 80. “ A gainer of all good gifts and ono who takes thoa^ t)y force:** KM&fyt 
raghn ibin yhamnunnhi: this docs not mean that tlio gonorous liko tho Vikihgs, 
was bounteous from the wealth ho had acquired by plunder; thei^f* good gifts” are his 
noblo qualities; and to gain them by fosree is to improve them' by strenuous and noblo 

V. 87* “Lawgivers t. e, judges, deciders of disputes, and layers down 

of tho law; all these functions, as in Uomorie times, were aranTig ancient Arabs 
combined in one man of tried steadfastness and honesty. 

y. 88. “ A Spring-tid<j.” As thu st'ason of hahV or Spring was the plea^tcst of 
the year, rich with fcstiliziug rains and greon pasture, so men of bountiful ,kindly 
nature were likewise called by that name. Lebid's own fathcj^J^bhoh, a^^,^hAiit 
informs 118 , Wiis known ns Jtabi'at^eUMoHarrin i, e, “ a Sprihy*^^ timaa to 

seek his bounty.” * ^ 

“ Their year of widowhood.” Tho commentator quoted by A^ipid (not oz-Zauzent) 
says that in the Ignorance it was the custom for widows on itu^qaih of their husbands 
to undergo a period of soiNiration (Wc/dfrA) extending to one year? Under ol-IsUm tho 
* xdtkh was fixed {SHrat-eUJiaqarahf vci-so 284) at four months and ten days. During ibif 
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period thoy could not many again nor go forth from their houses, and were thus most 
« 

miserable. Reference appears to bo made to this ante-islamic custom in t. 240 of the 
Sirat-el-Bagarah.—*^ Such of you as shall die and leave wives shall bequeath their wives 
in^ear's maintenance without causing them to leave their houses.” That the period of 
mourning in the Ignorance was a full year, not for widows only but'for'the whole fami¬ 
ly of the dec^^^y bo j^herod from tho verses of Lebtd on his own death quoted 
near the end of^e notice (fflim in the Aghini, whore he bids his daughters mourn for 
himrr ' 

jAUi iWj ' U^i^' (♦ILJi Mil j^j 

“ Until the dono-then tho name of Peace ^ tn you: 

for ho who weeps for a year has discharged whatis duo from him.” 

Es-Zauzoni, however, takes mumilat os meaning merely “poor Wpjpen'^^l^l UJ^ 

e<^^and refers the lengthening ofthiur^Wspoii^en of to tho weariness of- < 

their life of poverty. 

V. 89. The commentator quoted by Arnold oxplains hum^t-^Mhireh as equivalent 
to hum muilihu-l-^iuhinh: “ Thoy oro tho men who order or rule the tribe ” Ez-Zau- 


Keni and the Persian comjuoutator llashidu-n-Nahi, however, reject so violent an ellipse 
and take the verse in Msimplor construction which I have followed; Of tho use of u;| 

in the negative sense which it hears hero (= lest) other examples are to be found in 
the Moillaqah of ‘ Amr son of Kulthiiin, vv. 2d and 32. 
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ANCIEN'J’ ROCK yCULPTURlNGS IN KAMAOT^. 

Thf rock ts «/ arv an^le ol'ohoul The lar^e markings nre a- lUilt rnore than 3 in. in 

dtameler and/'i uviirp/h, bui/they ai'e wea/herworn, and- not so distinct O# in ths sketch- 
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On the Shighni (Ghalehah) Dialect.—Dy E. B. Shaw, Political Agent^. 

Ladak. 

A,few words of the Shighni dialect, collected by Munshi Faiz Bakhsh, 
were^attacbed to my former paper on the Ghalehah Dialects printed in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Pt. I, for 1876. I see that the 
latp Oriental Congress held at St. Petersburg expressed tho opinion that a 
the forms of speech in use about the head-waters of the Oxus was 
very desirable. I hope therefore that this short grammar and specimen 
story dt a third of those dialects may be acceptable. 

Shighnan and Boshdn, the districts where it is spoken, lie in the TuUey 
of the Oxus just above the country of Darwaz, on the great bend which the 
river takes round Bodakhshan. They extend also up the valleys of some 
of its feeders which descend from tho Pamir. They are botli under the 
same Euler {Asnf AU Khan is the name of the present Mir). His domi¬ 
nions form the most northerly of the Hill-States dependent on Afghanistan. 
My informant (a Shighni) saw him go, some six years ago, to do homage 
at Faizabad to Naib Muhammad Alam, the Governor of Afghan Turkistan. 
The next year, his son went on a similar errand, since which my informant 
has been absent from his country. On both occasions tribute was taken: 
2000 tillas (gold coins), 1000 yamhu (Chinese shoe-silver) &c. These are 
probably mere round figures used to express a considerable (and unknown) 
amount; for these two items alone would be worth about £18,000. The 
next district to the north, Darwaz, is represented as being subordinate to 
Bokhara. Shighnan was not invaded by the Afghans, but followed natural- 
N 
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Ig the destiny of the mother province, Badakhsh&n, to which it has been, 
from time immemorial, attached. The former seems to be the most impor¬ 
tant of the Ghalchah States, and woudori’ully protected from invasion by 
natural advantages.* It would thus form a safe refuge for an aboriginal 
people. 

The valleys of the Oxus feeders which form the greater part of the 
territory of Shighniin and Roshan, open out at their heads into the high 
plains of Pamir. It will be observed that the Shighni dialect shows a 
greater affinity to that of Sarikol (in the Eastern side of Pamir) than to 
the speech of the Wakhis, notwithstanding that the latter occupy a valley 
on the same side of the main water-parting, and parallel with the Shakh- 
Darrah (Shighnan). This would show that the open Pamirs must have 
opposed loss serious obstacles to intcr-communication than the Western 
ridges which divide the Oxus feeders from one another, or than the narrow 
gorge of that river itself. Its local name “ Panjah,” suggests the illustra¬ 
tion of a hand with fingers outspread (as in playing the piano). It is 
obviously easier (comparing small things ■with great) to cross the level back 
of the hand, than to travel at right angles across the arched lingers. 

The Shighni dialect has all the sounds known in the other Ghalehah 
dialects w'ith the addition of one which is intermediate, and seems to explain 
the transition, between the Persian sh and the Sarikoli kit (as in German 
ich). It will have been noticed that many Persian words such as shab, 
tiharminda, Padshah, become in Sarikoli klidh^ kharminda^ Dddkhdh^ &c. Tlie 
Shighni ^applies the mternibdiate step by a sound which I do not know how 
to express (without special type) better than by the compound skh. It is the 
German ch o£ ich sibilated so as almost to resemble an English sh. The 
steps are plain from the sh pronounced at the hack of the upper teeth with 
the front part of the tongue, to the skh a little further back with the middle 
part of the tongue raised, and to the* Ghalchah kh slightly farther back 
still. This skh is unlike • the Wakhi sch; for while the former is an 
attempt to sibilate the khj the latter is an sh pronounced at the back of the 
palate, with the tongue curled back. 

fIIE SUBSTANTIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. chtd^ . a house chiden ..*. houses 

G. chid (chid~ESi> G. Abs.), a house’s and so on all through, with 

D. chtd-YB. or -ebd or to a 

house 

* Soo the account of Abdii’l-Subhiln, given by Capt. Trotter R. E., in tho Report 
of the Yarkand Mission, 1873-4. 
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Acc. chid or cAw/-ee, .a house the addition of the same post-posi- 

Loc. . on or to a house tions as in the singular. 

chid-kTfJii^t in or into a house 
pia chtd^ on or to or towards 

a house 

MI cMdt . in a house 

TAB chid, into, on to or to a 

house 

Abl. AZ chidi . from a house 

chtd JCATTI,. with a house 

cMd-Tt9y . as far as a house 


THE PRONOUNS. 
1st Person. 


SlNOt^LAB. 

N. xouZi . I 

G. mu (G. Abs. mu'nd) my, (mine) 

D. mu'rd or wwr, . to me 

Acc. wtt, also wwr, . me 

Loc. tar mu &e.,.at me, &c., 

Abl. az mUf . from me 


Plubait. 

mhsh, . we 

xmish (G. Abs. mash-end)^ our, (ours) 

m^h-ard or -or,'. to us 

mdshf . us 

^or maahf &c.,. at us 

az mdshf ... from us 


2nd Person. 

N. tUf . thou tamdf .ye. 

G. (Q. Abs. ^«W), ithy, (thino) wo (G.Abs. ^o»wW)your, (yours) 

D. tu'rd or tur^ . to thee * tamdWd or tamdW^ . to you 

Acc. also ^or,.thee tamuy .. you 

Loc. tar tUy . at thoo tar farnhy . at you 

Abl. aztu^ . from thee az tamaj . from you 

3rd Person.' " * . , 

Masculine and Neuter. o; 

N. yu or . he, that wadh ...they 

G. wi or uoum (Abs. wi'nd)^ his, of , 

that toief (Abs. mef^end)^ their, theirs 

(?y« when the governing 
noun is in the nominative) 

D. wi'rd or wir^ umm-ird to him, 

to that Moief~erd or -er,. to them 


* This forms another resemblance with the Dard, (Arniya) in which dialect also 
he affix U signifies * to.’ 
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Acc. v)i also . him, that wiff, . them 

Loc. wi-tiy tar-wi, tar-od^ at him or 

that wief-te, . at them 

vnm-andiy yum andiy in him or 
Ac., that 

Abl. aZ'Wiy az-wn, from him, or that az wirfy.. .. from them 


Feminine. 

N. ya, . she Same as Masculine. 

G. warn or (ya, ? when 

the governing noun is in 

the Nominative). of her 

D. wam-irdy . to her 

Acc. wamy yivoanxy . her 

Loc. tar warn Ac., . at her, Ac., 

Abl. az vjamy . from her 


Substantival Piionoun. 

N. yem or yam, . this one madh or dathy . these 

G. mi or diy ... of this one mef or def mef-end^y of these 

L. mi'rd or ar-attiy . to this ane mef^vrd or -^r,. to these 

Acc. mi or diy . this one mrf or defy . these 

Loc. tar-amy Ac.,' to this one, Ac. Ac. 

The Adjectival Pronouns that and this are the same as the above Pro¬ 
nouns of the yrd Person. 

The following emphatic forms have also been found : ih~yidy iJe^wi and 
ik-yuioi “ that same”, ik~yiwam “ that same she”,- ik-wid^und “ of that 
same” (G. Abs.), ik~yamy ik-wam ‘‘ this same.” 

The following pronouns seem to bcMeclinable without internal change : 
chiz “whafep”, ka **what?”, tsei “whatever”, chi or chdi “who”? or 
“ what ”? 


. . Reflective Peonoun. 

»♦ • * 

Singular and Plural. 

N. khUy ... I, thou, he, my-^ thy-, him-self, Ac. 

G. khu (Abs. khv^nd) 

D. khu'rd 
Acc. khu 
Loc. khU’ti Ac. 

Abl. az khu 


khudtath = by himself, Ac. 
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The set of separable terminations or pronouns belonging to the Past 
Tenses of Verbs is more perfect and normal than in Wakhi and Saril^oli. 


Sdtgulab. PluhaIi. 

1. am or um am 

2. at et 

Z. i OT i en 


These tcrminational pronouns are used precisely like common pronouns 
(nominative only) ; but they can be placed immediately after the verb (as 
terminations) as well as in other parts of a sentence and in addition to the 
ordinary personal pronouns. The Past Tenses which employ them seem not 
yet to have reached the purely inflectional stage. 

VERBS. 

The conjugation of the Verbs resembles the Saril<:oli more than the 
Wakhi. The Infinitive is in ao, and the declension of the Verbal Substant¬ 
ive is efCucted with the Root (deprived of the ao) as well as with the full 
Infinitive form. In other words the Nominative and Accusative of the 
Verbal Substantive add the syllable ao to the Root form, and other cases 
add their own respective terminations either to the Root or to the Nom. 
form. 

CONJUGATION OP THE VERB ‘TO,XAKE\ 

« _ 

(i.) Root form: zekkt; (ii) Present form: zcz; (iii) Past form; 
zojeht. 

Verbal Substantive ; Nom. and Acc. cases; zekht-ao the taking - • 


Gen. 

zeMiii of taking 

Dat. 

zehlit-ir ) . - ... 

zchUao^ir 1 

Abl. 

az zekkt from taking 

Loc. 

zckIUao~tc on or in taking 


zekhUite whilst taking 
id zekhtao^ir till taking 

IMPERATIVE. 


ZEZ or zSze take thou tEz-id take Je 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PUESENT FuTUBE TeKSE. 


S. 

1. 

ZEZ-am 

(in 

some 

verbs, -«flt),. 



2. 

ZEZ-& 

(in 

some 

verbs, -ge) .. 



8. 

ZEZ-d.., 





PI. 

1. 

ZEZ-am 






2. 

ZEZ-id 

(in 

some 

verbs, -gid) . 



3. 

zEz-in 

(in 

some 

verbs, -ysn). 
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Impebfect Tesbe. 

ZOKHT-IED (am) vodf . I was taking (lit. to the taking I was) 

with the pronoun terminations (see Past Tense). 

Past Teitse. 

S. 1. ZORHT (nm)y . I took 

2, zoKiiT (at) .thou tookest 

3. ZORIIT (i) [sometimes c].he took 

Pl. 1. ZOKHT (am) .we took 

2. ZOKIIT (ct) .ye took 

3. ZOKHT (en) .they took 

Peefect Tense. 

ZOKHTJ (am) . I have taken 

&c. &c. • 

Pluperfect Tense. 

zokhtj-it (am)y .I had taken 

&c. &c. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

ZOKHTJ-INJ vay-am, . I may take, or have taken (lit. I may be 

Ac. taking or having taking). 

Tea is used as a prefix before verbs in the Indicative Mood to give 
them a Conditional or Subjunctive tense. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ^ TO GO’ OR ‘TO BECOME’. 

(i.) Root form : bit ; (ii) Present form : sXo ; (iii) Past form : SUT 
or sat, (iv) Perfect form: suduj. 

Verbal Substantive; Nom. Acc. siT-ao &c. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Future Tense. 

' Singular.'' 


..1 go or become Bko-am 

bXo-», . thou goest Ac. Bko4d 


sdn (for he goes Ac. Bko-in 

Imperfect Tense. 

SIT-IRI) (am) vod, . 

Ac. 

Past Tense. 


but (am) or sat (am)y 
Ac. 


Plural. 

..we go Ac. 

.ye go Ac. 

.they go Ac. 

.I was going Ac. 

Ac. 


I went Ac. 
Ac. 
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SXTDHJ (aw), 

&c. 


Pebfect Tense. 


I have gone <&c. 
&c. 


BUDHJ-iT (aw), 

&c. 


Plupeefect Tense. 


I had gone &c. 
&c. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

BUDHJ-INJ tfdy-aw, . I may^ go or 

&c. have gone <&c. 

&c. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘ TO BE*. 

(i.) Root form: Tin j (ii) Present form: vXy ; (iii) Pa^t form : 
t6d j (^) Perf. form : vtjbhj. 

Verbal Subst. Norn, and Acc. TiB-ao 


&c. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESEI(T FuIBEE TeNSE. 


s. 

1. 

Tkx-am 

[yasT (aw)] .. 



2. 

vXr-e 

[yast (a/)] 

Ac. 


3. 

vf/b 

[\ AST {<')'] 


PI. 

1. 

ykr-am 

[vast (aw)] 

• • 


2. 


[vast {('t)'\ 

• 0 


3. 

TAY-W* 

[yast (en)J 

■» » 


Past Tense. 

v6b (nin) ... I was 

Ac. 


VUBHJ (aw) 
Ac. 


TUBHJ-IT {am) 
Ac. 


Perfect Tense. 


Pluperfect Tense. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 


I have been 


I had, 'been 
» * 


TUBHJ-INJ vaffy^am . I may be or 

Ac. have been. 

In the Past Tenses the pronominal termination of. the 3rd person 
singular {e or i) is often used separately like those of the other persons, 
unlike the rule in Wakhi and Sarikoli. 

E. g. idU i chud = thus he did. 
idis am chud = thus 1 did. 
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The Negative affixes are na or ne and vna as in the other Ghalchah dia< 
lects; ma is used with the Imperative and Optative, and nd or mi with the 
other moods. 

In compound verbs the former is used in the form of the root (some¬ 
times in the Acc. or Dative of the Verbal Substantive) and the latter in the 
appropriate Tense. 

E. g. 1. pe<llied-ir sut ^‘he went to the lighting” i. e. “began to light. 

2. chtiUsut or cldtUao sut “he went (began) to do.” 

3. dam-dhed vardhed Mq iohvQQ.i\xQ (strike breath)” 

(Hind, dam mar salda). 

N. B. The form chtd-ao sut may be compared with ghicto sut “ he 
went (to) the hunt”, to show that there is nothing exceptional in the Fcr- 
hal Substantive taking the Accusative (which is the same as the Nomina¬ 
tive,) form after the verb sut “ he went”. In both cases it is probal% a con¬ 
traction for the Dative cMd-ao-ird and gliiew^ird. Cf. English “ he w'ent a 
journey”, “ he wrote me word”. Tlio Inliniiive is merely a case of the 
Verlxil Substantive. With common compounds, as in Hind, before sakna 
and chulcna^ or, in Persian after hagady tawdnady &c., the termination van- 
iBhes and the mere root is left. 

The Numerals arc: 


1. 

one 

gtwy yty or t 

7. 

seven 

will'd 

2. 

two 

dho 

8. 

eight 

wnskht 

3. 

three 

dj'vdi 

9. 

nine 

nao 

4. 

four 

tsavor 

10. 

ten 

dhis 

5. 

five 

piiiz 

11. 

eleven 

dhU-et-yiw 

6. 

six 

khhdusJch 

15. 

fifteen 

dhi8-et‘piiiz 


SHIGTINI STOTIY. 

Wor—Diuficai. 

1. R6zd* i P&dskhah Wazir-katti shart i chugj.* Lovdj-e* : “ Agar 
mu’nd* puts sftd,’ tu’nd^ razin sod* khu razin mu piits-ir dhdd.” Wazir- 
en* nastj-en' di l«auli en’ skhud. 2. llozd v6d, Wazir-ar puts sut, ct 

* Persian. 

* The Perfect T«n«e “has made” with the tcrminational pronoun (») of the 3rd 
pers. sing, prefixed. 

* ITie temiinutional pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing, hero follows the verb. 

* Genitive absolute “ of mine”, “ of tliino.'* • 

* 3rd pers. sing. Indicative (for Conditional) of the verb aitao to go” or “ to bo- 
come.” Tho meaning is, therefore, literally “ if a son of mine should become (existent), 
&c.” 

* Tho Plural affix of nouns, which is tho same ns 

* The tcrminational pronoun of tho 3rd pers. pi.; tho latter belonging to tho verb 

$khud “ heard” (for skhud-tny liko ndsj-en). Nay is the Perfect Tense “ have sat down” 
(». “ are” or “were sitting"); skhud b simple Past Tense. 
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Wazir mud. Padskliah-and'’ razin mt. Sahjlr en® khabar PadskhAh-ar 
vud “ Kazin tu’nd sut.” 3. PMskh&h marakan nustjin“ v6d,** yi 
ddam kz vaj d^id, sukhan i chAd: “ Wazir mAd.** PAdskbdh kbu kb^shi* 
“ khair”** i cbiid. Mardum en’ di skbud. Wazir-bacbab reid. 

4. Koz ba roz‘ kad** chud,” katfca*® sjut. Mctb-ov vod, tar kbu mad 
sukhan cliud, lovd-6 “ Eh, madar-i-mibrban,‘ mu ped-end® i tir-i- 
dast* yast.” Ya lovd: “ Tar khazina dodh.” Yii doid tar kbazina, tir-i- 
dast zokbt kbu*® naskhtuid. 5. Naskhtuid tar vaj, kbu mashk* dar- 
nio* cbid-ao sut.*® Ba’d’* lap-atb mashk i*’ cbud, pablawan sut. C. Yi 
gbinik*® az baziiryat. Tagbar-andd pai, wum kal-td,** et*® yat. Yii tir-i- 
dast alka'*® i cbud, wu’m tagbar-ti®* wedhd-6, di az mi paid tar wi paid 
zabod. 7. Pai ar-wum pits khbavd. Ba’d idis®® kbu pits-ir dhpst i dbad. 
Kazar wcdbd tar bjvchgabi.*® Euk-on datb tir-pur,®* Wazir-baclmb ’nd 
kbbaliJ* 8. Ba\li*Movd; “ Eh, bi-nal‘as! tu at*® idis v6d, di az mddar 
at mutawalid sut. Padskhah kbu khdsbi az tu khair i*® chM.’* 9. Ba’d 
kbu dbdst tar kbu job i' yod. Az-um-undd pul i*’ zwast. Patte’wde tar 
wum gbiuik : “ Eb ghinik ! tu pul zcz, sukban-i-bad* cbiz kini ?*’ 

10. Kbu mad-ar di gap dbad, lovd: Eh mad ! mu jxjd-end*’ aclii 
cbiz yast ? Yem mardum nd yadin*® tar mu. Yi &dam i*’ ramM tar 
kisblak. Puk-atb jam’ i child kbu*® vud-d.*’ Tar Padskhah®® kbuz digar 
yi ar-ath na sut. Ba’d marduin-ird khliurak* dar-rao* dbdd-ao sut.®® 11, 


• Genitivo absolute. 

® SnjKirablo term, 3rd pora. jd. belonging to vwf. 
rW ; Past Tenso of to bring.” 

Adjoctivo: sittuig.” 

Past Tenso of verb vidno “to be.” 

A local expression: “ to say ‘ well’ to”, = to r<ifu.s(}.” 

** Arabic. 

** Lit. “mode stature." 

Turlii. 

Tcmiinataonal pronoun 3rd pers, sing. • 

“And.” 

Lit, “ wont to tho doing,” /. e. “ began to do ” 

Diminutive of ffhin. 

** Locative. Lit. “ (tbero was) somo whey in a vessel on her bead, .and sho came.” 
“ Made his bow (into) a ring,” i. e. “ pulled it till it was bout almost double.” 

“ After such.” 

** A special plural, “ a troop of bo}'8.” 

*» Pcrsijm ; moaning “arrow on string,” or, as we say of guns, “ loaded." 

®® TciTninutional pronoun 2nd pers. sing. 

®’ Gonitivu absolute, 

•® 3rd pers. pi. Present Tenso. 

*® Genitive. 

See (19). 

O 
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Ba’d tar khhalk maslahat i chud. Lovd : “ Yi Mam tar PMskhah khoz 
bdzam. Az mai*d kaul, et** az zan fel.” 12. Wi Mam en ramM, yii sut 
PMskbdh khez-andc, sjilam i chud. Lovd : “ Wu aloikurn aR-salam. £h ! 
kliunah-i-padar mubarak bsishad.* Tu khub khub pond at** sar chug]. 
13. Ba’d yii kissa i zokht, lovd-6: “ l*adskhah-i-*ahim! Mu-ir^^ tar tu 
khez Wazir-bachah bokht. Wi ata,'* katti dis shart at'* chugjit.®* PM- 
skhah-cn* kal-ii’d ti tsa yadhd, wadli az khu kaul na gardhen. Yem chiz 
But ?” 

14. Ba’d Padskhah lovd; “ Injjivid di! Sui'b dP® ghaiv-ti’^ tis- 
kinid. Yi gad-ird pand-yad sod.” 15. Ba’d yii chorik naskhtud, khu sut 
tar Wazir-bachah klioz. Wazir-bachah wind-e wi, lovd : “ Eh ! di^* surb 
az di * g}iaiv-ti“* zezid,” Wi surb zokht-cn. Ba’d sukhan i” wi ]X)kh8t, 
1(5. Yii lovd-e: “ Wuz am®' tama gap am®* dhiid. Padskhah lovd-o : 
‘ Mi ghaiv-ti surb tis-kinid. Yi gad-ird 2 >and-yad sod.’ ” • 

17. Wazir-bachah gaskht tar khu wazir-cn, sukhan i chud, lovd: 
“ Mush tsi-rang kinam shich,” lovd-o : “ Maslahat kiuid.” “ Y^i ga Mam 
bazarn.” Yi ga adam cn bokht. 18. Pirebt Padskhah-cn®* khoz-ando. lla’d 
az saliim, gap i zokht. Padskhah lovd-d : “ Iiijaviddi!” Wazir en®’ lovd : 
“ Eh ! Padskhi\h-i-’alam, tu awwul gaj> dhad, akliir yii ziilikik gadhii do®® 
idund tambi wedhd ;.tama katta di?® tanibi wedhid. Shich do'’® idis ved : 
Baz-i-sufdd mu’r vur, wuz tu-katli kheshi kiiiam.” Wi chorik on riikhhsat 
(IhM. 19. Sut Wazir-bachah khlidz-audd, lovd-d : Shcr at** ya robii ?” 
Lovd; “Ndi, wuz am mudam-atli shdr-bachahv6d.” Lovd-d: “ Waki’a-i- 
kar* ikvam: baz-i-sufed mu’r vird.” 

20. Ba’d yii gaskht tar khu waziren, lovd: “ Anjiim kinid.” Ba’d 
en anjam chud. Wi’r tuskha* aujam en chud. Sahur tar pond en dbM. 


•' Accufwitivo. 

Pluperfect. 

Adjectival Pronoun, Accusative. 

•* Bubstjintival Pronoun, Genitive. 

•* Tcnpinational pronouns Ist i)er8. (one of them probably superfluous). 

•• Probably Iho Plural of respect. 

For “ Waziren lovd-en.” Tlio jilural affix of tho noun and of the verb being 
the same, is not repeated; ono serves fur both. 

•• A particle which seems to servo many purposes. Hero it would seem to answer 
to kih in Persian, “that”, conj., used for relative pronoun. «. 

®® Here it was exi>lained as foiining a compurativo. In tho Gaddi (Hind.) dialect 
there is a similar word, o. g. bapi dea gal “ a big-like matter.” 

^0 P di (this). 

^ The separable term or pronoun of the 2nd pers. sing, tised without the verb 
substantive (see Remark 3, p. 168 of my Paper on tho Ghalchah Languages, As. Boc. 
Journal, Pt. 1, for 1876.) 
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Fuk-ath en rawan wi-katti sut, yii wizivd-i wief, lovd: “ Mu*rd et** ba-k&r 
nist.* Wuz yi kalandar. Agar Pddskh^h kliizmat am var-dh^,^ ikyid. 
Tamil wizaftsid.’* 21. Ba’d khu-batli rui ba rah i chud, r^h ba biabAn, 
ba’d bar daman>i-dasht. Chandin farsang i dh5<l. i skhats mabain-ir yat. 
22. Ba’d az khu vorj-ti“' khhavd, I sowdr az wi ruya yat, sklibata zimb- 
ti khhavd. Tar yak digar en sukhan chud. Lovd: Fh vrod! mub&rak 
safar. Tatar ka ’t^*® ikhtiyar chugj ?” Yii lovd-e: “Wuz am** khiz 
mat-i-Pad.skh/lh raw4n, baz-i-sufkl-ird rawan-am**.” 23. Yu lovd-6: 
Tu ism-shaiif chiz?” Lovd: “ Wazir-bachah.” Yem vao wi pekhst-o; 
yii lovd: “Ala-aspa.” Ba’d lovd : “ Yet, katti sao-am.” Yii lovd: “ Tu 
khu tsem bidhom, khu pits tar zab6 kin, wuz yet-ara.” Ya khu tsem 
bidhomd, khu pits tar zab6 i child. Pale gaskht, yii wi khcz-ande.** 


21. Ba’d cn katti sat, khu toid-cn. Sat i daskht-aiide. Chandin rah 
en dluid, tAskhna en sut, guskhna en sut. Ba’d en wum daskht medheu- 
ande klihavd. Lovd : “ Eh vrod ! yi lav tuskha ziwcdh.” Tuskha i zwast, 
dar-rao khcd-ao cn child. 25. Ba’d tuskha en khud, lovd: “ Tu tari ta- 
masha sj\o, yi zir-i-zir boii varcye, mash skhab-panah kinam.” Ba’d Wazir- 
bachaii uust, ct Ala-iispa sut. Tar wi daskht khol-ak charkh i child. Hech 
chiz-ath maujiid na sut. Ba’d ikyum-aiulc iiafas i nust. Dastba-duha* i 
child, khu kal khambind-i; khu kal i sind, chuskht-d : Kila tayur sudhj, 
darwaza lu't-ath. li.awan sut, tar kila di*id, tamiisha i child, kliu wizivd az 
khu jai-to,*** sut tar khu hamrdh khcz. 27. Lovd-e : Eh vrod I i zir-bou 
am viid, mir-skhab sao-am, yuin-aiide skhab-panah.” Ba’d en sut, ddid-en 
tar kila. Lovd: “ Eh vrod ! yii zir-hon kaiyi ?” Lovd: “ Zir-bou-i kam 
vod P” 28. Sat-en, ziz cn vfid. Yiw dar-rao ydts pcdhed-ir sut.*® Yiw 
pis-akhats sut. Ba’d iib ta’am eii sat. Ehhud-en, khu vorjeii darakht- 
khhana en vast. Chustj ct woklit en luclifid. 

29. Sk hah en ynm-imdd skliovd, sahdr Alii-aspa lovd-e ; “Wuz ghiew 
sdo-ain, tu ucth.” Yii tiiid ghiew, yem nust. 30. Wazir-bachah kliliu- 
riik i pukhta khu’r child. Khu-bath khhud et wi haskh bigUin i child, khu 
lacliud-i. Khu-bath yat, khu histar-td kliu i)attdwd-i. Zanian vod, dive 
sadil child. 31. Yi chiz-i.yak-wajuhi ddid khu naghjid tar kitsar. Yi tar* 
buruP® i khu’nd piked, wi dhdst et padh i vdst, pattdwd-i. Khu-bath wi 


♦* Torminalional pronoun of llio 2nd poi-a. pL 

*• For “vur-dhad-am,“ Past Tonso of compound verb. 

** lloro the tcrrainational pronoun (Ut pers.) irmy also bo said to replace the verbal 
Biibstantive, as rawiln is a (vcibid) adjective, and not a port of tlio finite verb. 

** Hero is a case of tho suppression of the verb substmtivo aften* tho ordinary 
pronoun yu, similar to its suppression aftm- tho tormiiiationjil pronoun at above (note 41). 

Lit. “ wont to tlio lighting.” This Dative form seems equivalent to tho otlier 
ehid-SiO aut. Wo »nay perliups take the former to bo tlie full form and tho latter to be 
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khhurak i khhnd kbu naskhtuid. Wazir-bachah zur i cbud, ba azab i yct- 
chud, kbu pis zab6 i wi chud. 

32. Darydv i wi child, yii zabod tar ghor. Ycm kbhafd sut, kbu wiz, 
ivd. Deid tar kibi. Khu-balh yet, kbu jai-ti ndst. Kbu midbj i zokbt 
dar-rdo pisen dbet sut. Dive sada cbud. Yii kbu midbj i zokbt kbu za- 
bbd tar dive zab6. Az-um Airi-asi>a doid. 33. Lovd: “ Eb vrod! mu 
baditar bak-i-tii cbiz ?” Wi lovd : “ Ti-am, gap tu’r dbad-am.” Ba’d sut. 
Ala-jispa kbu wiz i az kbu ddm-to luebud. Yid sut, ta’am i wi’r vud. Ta*- 
am i kbliud et fatiba i lovd. Wazir-baebab anduid, deg ct tabuk darrao 
zaiied>ao sut. 

34. lia’d Ala-aspa lovd: “ Mu badi tar bak-i-tu cbiz vod ?’* Yii 
lovd-e: “ Eb! tu badi tar bak-i-mu nist, wuz et tu am vrod. Wuz am yi 
wakblit kbhurak pukbta cbud, kbu-batb am kbbud et tuVd am laebud. 
Jvbubatb am yat kbu jai-ti am kbu juitiewd. Dive sada cbud. Yak-wa 
deid. Ba’d i tar* burut i kbu’nd uukbvcjid. Mu dbdst padb i vust. Kbu- 
batb zabod wi ab ta’am i kbbud. Ba’d kbu-batb uaskbtuid. Wuz am zur 
ct zur ba azab am kbalas kbu cbud, ba’d pis-zabo am wi cliud. 35. J)ar- 
^Tiv am wi cliud, zabbd tiu‘gbor. Wuz am wizivd. Yett-ain, kbu midbj 
am zokbt, ikj'uud am mist. Dive sadd child, Wuz am zabbd, di”® mi 
pitb tsa dedbd, mu mis faro yest. Tu at deid.” Kbu birej cu wedhd kbu 



skbovd-en. 

3G. Subar rukb dbad, Abi-uspa lovd-t;: “ Eb, Wazir-baebab ! tu sdo 
ghiew, ct wuz nctbain.” Wazir-baebab tuid gbiew, yem dar-rho ab ta’am 
sut. Kburuk-i pcklit, kbu-batb i klilu'id, wi’rd i lachud. Kbu midbj i 
zokbt, kbu yat ikyum-ande iiiist. 37. Ikyuwi wakbbt vod, divd 
sada cbud, et yam mis anduid et yii mis deid. Midbj bawala child, 
wi kal dbud tiu* pai-gab, wi tana tar dive zabo. 38. Yem zckbt-e, kliu 
totbeh virik i jam’ cbud, wikbiii ma-s6d. Ta mi kbbavd-ao-ird^’ wi kal 
zabod wi gqxdbun-tiS jaosar sut. Ba’d uaskbtuid kbu ratsust. 39. Ald- 
kspa pis-zabft i wi cbiid. Daryav i wi child. Yak bar paid gaskht ct dbost 
tar bon i cbud, lovd-d : “ Saliar, khu bal cliiz, wiuid.” 

40. Ala-uspa wizivd gluiiiigliiii, deid tar klld. Yat, kbu jai-td nust. 
Khu midbj kbu-tar-damaii luebud. Gbiiyat i vod, divd sada ebdd, yem 


dativo or localivo in moaning notwithstanding tlio absonoo of tho proper aflix, as in tho 
examples db ta^am aaty ghkiv moam “ wont (to) diink and food,” “ I go (to) tho hunt.” 
Cf. tho Jfinglish ” givo me tho hook,” “ write me word.” At any rate tho form answer¬ 
ing to our infinitivo (“ begun to do &c.”) scorns to bo some caso of tho vcjrbal substantive. 

Td yam khliavd-UQ was fii’st given as a form with tlio same meaning. But on 
reAection my informant corrected hbnself and gave the form in tho text. It shows 
how purely the so-oallcd InAnitivc (in ao) is in Shighni a verbal substantive. It govoms 
the genitive of tho pronoun (tho subject) and takes tho affix of tho dative case. Liter¬ 
ally till his sitting down.” 
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anduid. Wazir-bachah doid. Lovd : “ Mu badi tar hak-i-tu chiz ?’* 41. 

Lovd : “ Hecb chiz-atb nai; biydr at tu lovd, wuz am bawar iia chud. Tu 
gap rast vudhj. Yat, mash shich khu ghiow chid-ao la-kinam. Chiz 
makri liild kinam ki wi ghor dedham. Tauab-i-abreskhamin tcbam.” 42. 
Chil gaz tanab en tebt. Skhar ab nahor cu child, rawan en sut tar pond. 
■Wazir-bachah lovd-e : “ Wuz dedham.” Xla-aspa lovd: “ Khub, tu takat 
ua vardho.” Ba*d firebt-en yum*andc. Kamand wi baghal-ande sakhht i 
chud. Wcdhdd, ta zun-its sut, lovd-6 : “ Pach ! sukhtam.” 43. Alu-aspa 
kamand tizd-6, lovd : “ Eh Wazlr-bachali ! naubat mu’ud. Yi nasihat tu’rd 
kinain. Waz lov-am : ‘ Pach ! sukht-am’ tu sust-do U-kin.” Ahi-uspa 
wedhd-c. Lovd-e: ‘Pach! sukht-am!’ Yii sust-do lu-chud. Al-kissa 


khcl-i-wakhht uaghjid, tanab wi mi dhost kdt rcid. Yii tar bir-jahan, tar 
Childinia, firebt. Tanab az khu baghal-ti khalas chud. Ba’d yem Wazir- 
bachah wi ghor ghaiv-ti gulkhan wedhd-d. 

41. Ahl-aspa rawan sut, m&l az parao dichar wi’r yet. Az chupan 
duha i child, lovd: “ Eh ! yem mal clii ’nd Chuiifm lovd-e: “ Yak- 
wajabi *iid.” Yii firebt yi yirk i injuvd, ruh-i-hawa wi kal i zokht. Yi 
sekhh kabab az wi-ti khu’rd i child. Kabab i pekht, khhud-6, dedh tiiid. 
45. BaVl .stor-ddr az parao yet. Pulul i chud, lovd-e: “ Yem stor chi ’nd 
Yii lovd-e : “ Yak-wajabi *nd.” Yii .sut, ki az wi katta-dc skhij nai, ikwi 
iujuvd wi kal i zokht. Yi sekhh kabab az wi-ti khu’rd i chud. Wi digar 
i pattewd. Chupan dhiid yi skhkufta khu pis-jnts. 40. Y'ii rawan sut, 
ghdyat jai sut, skhtur-ban dicluir wi’r dhad. Buha i child, lovd-o: “ Yem 
skhtur chi’nd.” Y'ii lovd-6 : “ Y’'ak-wajabi ’nd.” Yii sut, ki az wi katta-do 
bughra*® nai, ikwam injuvd. Wum kal i zokht. Yi sckldi kabab az wi-ti 
khu’rd i child, khu rawan sut. Sarwiiu* do khu pis-pits. 47.. Y'^u tiiid. 
Galla-ban wi’r dichar yet. Duha i chud, lovd-6 : “ Y'em "galla chi’nd ?” 
Sut, i katta vorj injuvd, Avi kal i zokht. Y’^i sekhh kabab az Avi-ti khu’rd i 
chud. Y’'u galhi-bftii do khu pis-pits. 48. Y'd tiiid ; ta?^.^hdr firebt. 
Khazinachi darA^aza-ando nustj.'’® Y'ii lovd-6 : “ Tu yunde clp’r*® kini ?” 
Yuudo parindah dam-dlied na vardhed.” Lovd-6 ; ” Har chiz A'cd, ba nasib- 
i-khu am yet.” 49. Ala-aspa wi pekhste “ Yak-wajabi jan chiz daruii 
Lovd-6 : “Nurdhoroz’ sut, yii pa tir-dinya vod, az-uni zakldimi yet. Shich 
skhovdj.** Wi jan wi pis-pale, dbo zir, yiw az mi pale, yiw az wi pule. 
Wief zii’en varagh. Az Avi damn dho kshebts naskhtist. Wiof kalcu tar 
ebap skhchand. Wi pis pido yi math, wi dlu\ tar ziin, vamgh. Wi damn 


Lit. “ that than it (there was) no larger bull, that same (ono) he Boized.” The 
Bighni mode of expressing the superlative. 

Doth these verbs being verbs of action not of condition or state (vi;?. to sit doAvn 
s’asscoir “ to go to sleep’*, s’endormir, and not “ to bo sitting,” “ to sleep”), our l^Tcseut 
Tense in their case is ropresontod in Shighni by the Perfect, viz. “ ho has sat doivn” 

“ ho is or Avas silting”; “ ho has gone te sloop”, “ ho is asleep or sloeping.’* 
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yi tsirao naskhtist. Wi dhd tar skliats, wi jan naskhtist. Agar pinj-dana 
wi tsa kini, wi na mini. Yiw ki az def yiw at khatd do®" na chud‘®“ yii 
ta mird.” Yii dot kaulcn i ba jai chud. Yii mud. 

60. Chil wi skhidz mekhh-ir vbd. Wi zokht, div6-en dar-rao bet 
chid sut. Fuk-ath i het child, yiw ri*id. Yet, wi mis lict i chud et dcid 
tar-am. Y"! khub-rui tar-am. Na khher tar warn dakhhl, na most. 61. 
Y^a dar-n\o niwd-ao sut, lovd: “ Eh jawan ! tu chiz-ar khu zilya kini ?” 
Yii lovd: “ Sadaka j'ak tar mui tu. Tu tavbd chi’r kini ?” Lovd-e : 
“ Wuz am wuvd-silla vod, yak-wajabi mu tsift, khu vud-i tarod muhkam 
i chud.** Yii lovd-6 : “ Mubarak vcd, wuz am wi zid.*’ Ya lovd-6 : “ Wi 
zid-ao asan nist; piiij-duiid dildhgad wi tsa kini, na mird.” Alfi-dspa 
lovd-6 : “ T6-am, chcs, wuz am wi zid.” I)host-aud6 injuvd khu yeton. 
Cliuskht-c, mughj. 

52. Ba’d skliab cn na.st, klmrak cn kbhud. Bar skhcvd-ao en yet. 
Khu midlij i tizd, mcdiu'na-’rd i pattowd. Ya lovd-e : “ Bis ohiz-ir kini r”* 
YU lovd-6 Wuz am nasihat-i-i)adar zokhtj. Har wakhht tar klm watan 
na firebtj-am, khu kaman het na kinain.” Ba’d on skhuvd. 53. Sahar 
ikwid-uud diiiya wiz i child. Fuk-ath wiz i child. Yet-en wi glior ghaiv- 
ando. Kamand i jumbiml et yiwi yiwi pi-kamand vust ct yii tizd. Al- 
kissa tizd-ctayar sut, ct ikyiwuiu khub-riii vud. Wazii’-baehali tizd-d. Ta 
ba yak didau* wiiam pits i wind, ba sad didan ^ashik. 5l!. Alu-iispa yi 
ter jandur ar-kliu-khez i Id-chugjit. Az barai azraaish* kamand i chud tar 
wi ; lovd-c : “ iiashiind taz, do wuz-am.” Wazir-baehah tizd-6, yi chuvgaz 
jiii reid, ct yii chuskht-d ter jandur. Bcdho kamand i skhcliuklit. Yii 
dhad ar wi kliez, tit tit sut. 55. Ba’d hipath i niiiwd, lovd ; “ Eli diregh 
dinya. Bar rah-i wum kliub-rui, mu i mi jimiutj.” 

5C. Ba’d Wazir-baehah likr i chud, dovd : “ Waz am na zwa.st 
av (?)“ wi. Wizivd, yet tar ghor kal, tandb i pattewd arain. Tanab 
injuvd, yii tizd. Ala-iispa iiaskhtud. Bliild ba y«ik digar baghal, laji cn 
niiiwd. 57c Ala-iisjia lovd-6 : “ Vriid, tu ct dis chiz-ir child. Khub-ru 
at ’ushik sut, mal-i-dinya tu at ’ushik sut.” Lovd ; “ liar chiz vod yi disaj 
sut.” Sut-^en tar kila. AVazir-bachah lovd : Yet, ba.skh kinam.” “Ala- 
dspa lovd : “ Tu baskh kin.” Wazir-bacliali dar-rao basklitjit'® sut, khu 
katta ct basband kbu’r zczd, rez-gi dlud wi’rd. Ala-uspa lovd-d : Yid 
mazlum*^^® mis tu, yid mul mis tu, mu’rd hajat nist.” Ikyuwi klm baskh dh 
child wi’rd. 59. Lovd-6 : “ Tu neth, wuz sao-am bay-i-sufod wuz tu’r 
varam. Y^id niist, Ala-d.spa tiiid. Chandin muddut-i-wakhht naghjid. 
Sut az yi skhdr-ando, httz-i-sufod zokht ct yet.*® Y'ct yiim-audo skhab i 


.Vccusativo. 

Past tenso for conditional: “ if thou host not failed” for if thou tail not”, & 0 . 
i’erhaps to bo compared with Sarikoli accusative, “ a-wi” 

A curious form. Lit. “ had divided, went.” 

liit. ” oppressed one,” i. e. ” woman.” A Tuiki idiom. 
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nast” sahar. i lovd : “ Rawfin sdo-am.” Khuriik on kUhud ct khu vorjcn 
bidhkn en child ; rawan en But. 

60. Chandin inuddat-i-p6nd en toid.** Ba’d tar wi skhats zimb en 
fir^bt. Ba’d AU-dspa lovd : “ Ikyundo khush kinam.” Wazir-bachah 
lovd-§ “ Yet, mi mal baskh kinam.” Ald-aspa lovd; “ Nai! Az tu shir-i- 
madav' tu’r piyil. Et mu’nd yx shart tu katti yaat. Ikyuwi at mu’r 
chud,*®“ dinya et kyumat wuz az tu ruzi. Shart mu’r Ibv. Mi shart ik- 
yam. Sut-at khu sur at child ba takht bakht at fir^bt, skhovd-ao-to at 
di"* sut,** khu padh tar khu gbin kino, 16v : “ * Mu moza ta?.* Ba’d yi 
padh e di*® tizd, 16v : ‘ Woi diregh !’ idund at di” ohud,‘““ avuz lap- 
ath razi az tu.” 

62. Ala-aspa tuid tar wi rnya. Wazir-bachah yet tar khu jai. Bud- 
skbah’r kbabar on yod, ki Wazir-bachah yat, baz-i-su£6d i vud. Padskliuh 
wi adam-ir mughda-khwdhi dhad. 63. Wazir-bachah firebt, ddid tar 
Padskliuh khoz. Buz i zokht et ddid. Padskhilh az klui jui-te aiiduid. 
Kullugh,*^ i child. Buz i zokht khu dbost-to, lovd-6 : “ Wazir-bachah, tu 
lap-ath mat at sudhj. Sao tar chid.” 

61. Yii sut tar khu chid. Wi mad wi winJ ; khush-wakhht sut. 
Skhab nust ct sahar i khu sur injuvd. Mardum on jam’ sut. Pinz moth 
sur en dhad. Padskhah dund sur i na dhad, di Wazir-bachali dund sur Isa 
dliad. 65. Voga’r nikah on ebud. Khu gliiu i zokht khu tuid tar khu chid. 
Shevd-ao-to khu padh tar khu ghin i chud. Lovd-^ : “Mumozataz.” 
Ba’d yi padh i tizd. Lovd-c : “ Woi diregh !” ct wi ghin lovd : “ Ycm 
chiz sut. Woi-Diregh at diodbj,** mu chiz-ir at yod?” 66, Yii lovd: 
“ Woi-Dirogh mard, kakboi na vod.” Ya lovd : “ Kdi, kakhoi. Ikwi 
moth tu at tsa tuid, ya mis tuid. Wuz et ya katto maktab-bandi am 
skbeid.” Lovd : “ Dis di tsa ved, tu at mu’rd hcch-ath hajat nist.” 67. 
Khu moza i pinuid, khu vorj sowar sut, khu ikwi skhab-ath tuid. Al-kissa 
ruklih sut. Yi rtoa az pariio yat. Duhd i child, lovd-6; ” Ycm mdl 
chi’nd ?” Lovd-6: “ Woi-Biregh-itid.” 68. Taram d6” sut ^ sarbin wi 
parao dichar yat. Lovd : “ Eli sarwan ! ycm skbtur chi’nd ?” Wi lovd : 
“ Woi-Diregh.” Tamn d6 sut, puda-hdn wi’rd dichur yet. Lovd ; “ Yem 
pada chi’nd ?” Lovd-6 : “ W6i-l)iregh-iud.” 

69. Sut, yi bagh az parao yat. Lovd : “ Yem hagh chi’nd ?” Bagh- 
ban lovd-6 : ” Woi-Diregh.” Baghhan yi lagan-ande gul i zokhtj. Bdgh- 
ban pits tar wi pal^ vod. Yid khu naghina zokht, gul modbcn-aud6 ruhuid-6. 


*• These words seem to have two different forms: *• and " “ wu«^” and 

« and “ toid/' 

** Lit. ** thou hast gone to tho sleeping. 

** Lit. “ Service” (Turki), a common salutation among friends. 

** Lit. “ hast caused to enter (viz. thy house). 

«T Diminutivo of kaniz. P. 
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BAghban zokht khu tAid. 70. Fir^bt-i Woi-Diregh-ird gul.. Ya takhht- 
khu 'i>att6wdjit. Ycm gul wam-ird injuvd. Ya lovd : “ Eh bAghbAn ! 
tu ’ajab khush-bui gul at vud, 71. Ba’d gul i zokbt, bet i chM. Naghi 
na naskhtuid, Lovd : “ Eh baghban ! ar-bAgh chai ?” Yii lovd-^ : “ Eh 
bobe ! yi 8hakli.s ar-bagh doid.” Lovd ; “ Gul ba rui wi na love.** 

72. Wazir-bacIiaU az-bAgh naskhtuid. Yet tar kila divd. Kanizak*’ 
pis-skhats naskhtoid. Yem yet, butta** zimb-ti. nust. Kanlzak yet, 
akliats i zoklit. 73. Lovd : “ Eh kaniz ! skbats mu*r dhad.** Lovd ; 

Tu 'ajab be-thirak Adam at tu nist ? Woi-Dirogh pari-zAd. Tu tsi-rang 
wain jam-andu skj^ts brezo ?** Na dhad wi’rd skhats ; Skhats i zokht khu 
rawan sut. 


74'. Yi gaz jai na sat et ya skhats wikhin gaskht. Ya wi tis i child, 
vbi 3 ^at skhats i zokht, Lovd: “ Eh kanlzak, skhats mu’r dhad.** Kariizak 
na dhad. 75. Voitar wi khu jdi sut, et wikhin gaskht. Voi tis wi chud, 
Voi yat, skhats i zokht. Lovd : “ Eh kanlzak I skhats mu’r dhad.’* Ya 


na dhud<6. 

7G. Lovd : “ Eh kaiiizak ! tu v6ga*r tsa j'ossd tar warn khez skhats na 
firobo. Skbats mu’r Shad.” Jam i lap chiid, injuvd-6 wi’rd. Yi lav i 
brokht, khu nagliina pattewd-o ar-jain. Khu lumul skhats-te bighin i 
child, lovd : “ Wi kal hot na kini, farib Wbi-Bin'gh-ir.” 

77. Vud-c, lovd : ” Eh ! tu tsi-rang skhats vare ? Yem khhir vega 
sut.*’ Lovd-6 : Mu’nd tu khez ’arz ; ba’d har-rang at dd mu’r chu.” 
Ba’d khu kissa i zokht. “ Bund shich har-rang do mu’r tsa kinid, kelan 
id.” 78. Lovd-c : ” Sa ! khve.” Ya naskhtuid, kiwd-i wi. Ba’d deid, 
As-salam i child. Ya az khu takhht-to anduid wi’rd. Dedh6 sifend, khu 
pis-i)dl^ wedhd. 79. Ba’d az chandiii muddat-i-wakhht, kanizak-ird i 
lovd : “ Sa, mulhih kiw kin.” Sat mullah i kiw child. Mullah wief i chud 
nikah ba yak digar. Wadh en ba takliht ct bakhht hrebt. Mdsh mis 
tuma daulat-and4 firab>am. 


TKANSJfATION OF SHIGHNI STOBY. 

Woi-Bief/ou. 

1. One day a king made an agreement with (his wazir), (and) said: 
If tome there be a son (bom), and to thee a daughter, (thou shalt) give 
thy daughter to my son. The (other) wazirs were ^tting (there), and 
heard this compact. 2. One day a son was (bom) to the wazir, and 
he died. To the king a daughter was (born). (Next) morning they 
brought the news to the king : “ A daughter has been (born) to thee.” 3. 
The king wa.s sitting in public, (when) a man came in, (and) said : “ The 
wazir is dead.” (But) the king refused his alliance. Men heard this. 
(So) the wazlr’s son remained (unmarried). 
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4. Day by day ho increased in stature and became big. A day waa» 
(that) he spoke to his mother (and) said : “ Gracious mother, there is a 
bow of my father’s.** She said: “ Go into the treasury.** He entered 
into the treasury, and took the bow and came out. 5. Ho came outside, 
and at once began to exercise himself. He practised much, and became 
expert. C. A woman came from market. She came with (some) whey 
in a vessel on her head. He pulled the bow, (his arrow) struck this vessel, 
60 that it pas.sed thrbugh it from one side to the other. 7. The whey 
poured down into hel face. Then she put her hand to her face. She fixed 
her eyes on the boys. All of them (had their) arrows In their bows, the 
wazir’s son’s (was) empty. 8. Then she said: “ Oh Wretch I was it for 
this that thou wast bom of thy mother ? The king has (done well to) 
refuse relationship with thee P 9. Then he carried his hand to his pocket, 
and took a penny thence. He threw (it) to that woman (saying) ; “ Oh 
woman ! take thou the penny ; why dost thou speak evil words ?*' 

10. He told his mother (of) this matter, (and) said : “ Oh mother ! 
what evil (?) was there in my father. These men come not into my pre¬ 
sence.” He sent a man into the villages. lie a^emblcd all the people, 
and brought them (in). Not any one went into the king’s presence. 
Then he began at once to give food to the men. 11. Afterwards he took 
counsel with the people. He said, “ I will send a man into the king’s 
presence, (and say) a man’s word (is equivalent to) a woman’s deed.^' 12. 
Tlioy sent the man, (who) went into the king’s presence, and saluted (him). 
(The king replied:) “ And to you bo the peace. May thy father’s house I>o 
blessed. Thou hast accomplished a good journey.” 13. Tlicn (the man) 
took up his tale, (and) said: “ King of the world ! The wazir’s son sent mo 
before thee. Thou hadst made such and such an agreement with his father. 
Whatever falls upon the heads of kings, they turn not away from their 
word. Wliat is this (that thou doost) ?” 

14. Then the king said: “ Seize this (man). Thrust an arrow 
through his mouth. (It) will be a warning to another.** 15.» Then this 
man went out, and wont before the wazir’s sA, who saw him, and said : 
“ Oh take this arrow from this (man’s) mouth.” They took the arrow. 
Then he asked him (of) the matter, and said; “ What did he 
do ?’* 16. He replied: “ I spoke thy word. Tlic king said: Thrust 

an arrow through this man’s mouth. It will be a warning to another.” 
17. The wazir’s son turned to his counsellors, and spoke, saying: 
“ What shall wo do now ? Consult together”, ho said. (They replied) 
“ We will send another man.” They sent another man. 18. He arrived in 
the king’s presence. After salutation, he took up his tale. The king said: 
** Seize him !” The wazirs said : “ Oh king of the world ! first do thou 
talk (with him) ; after all, that is a young boy who makes so much of a 
P 
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fuss; do you make a greater fuss. Now let it be thus, (say) * Bring me a 
wliite falcon, (and) I will ally myself with thee.’ ” (So) they gave that man 
his leave. 19. He went into the prascncc of the wuzir’s son, (and) said: 
“ (Art) thou a lion or a fox ?’* (The other) replied; “ No, I have ever been 
a lion’s offspring.” The man said : The fact of the matter is this : let 
him bring me a white falcon (says the king).” 

20. Then he turned to his counsellors, (and) said: Make prepara¬ 
tions.” They made preparations. They got ready provisions for him. In 
the morning they set out on the road. All of thefn started with him, 
(but) ho turned them back, saying : 1 have no need of you. I am a Ka^ 

lendar (beggar). • If I (can) bring and give the king’s service, this (is my 
desire). Turn ye back.” 21.. Then by llmself ho set his face to the 
road. His road (went) towards the wilderness, and to the skirt of the 
desert. He travelled many a farsang (parasang) (and then) a river came 
across (his path). 22. He alighted from off his horse. A horseman 
came from another direction, (and) alighted on the bank of the river. They 
spoke to one another. (The ncw-comcr) said : “ Eh, brother! may your 
jouniey be hap 2 )y. Ai^^t object hast thou chosen (for it) ?” Tlje wazir’s 
son replied : “ I am going on the service of the king, for a white falcon.” 
23. (The other) said : “ What is your distinguished name ?” He reidied : 
“ The wazir’s son.” This one in return asked the other (his name), who 
answered : ** A'li-^pa.” Then (the wazir’s son) said “ Come, lot us go 
together.” (Ala-a.spa) said; ” J)o thou shut thine eyes, (and) tuni thy 
face backwards, (and) I will come.” Tlic wazir’s son shut his eyes, (and) 
turned his face backwards. lie turned round, the other (was) before him. 

24. Then they joined together and went on. They went into a 
desert. A long way they journeyed, and became thirsty and hungry. 
Then they alighted in the midst of that desert. (Alk-Aspa) said : “ Oh 
brother 1 bring out a morsel of food.” Ho took out some food, and at 
once they began to eat. 25. After eating the food, (the wazir’s son) 
said : Do‘thou go for a walk on one side, thou wilt fmd a (place) under 
some rock or other, (whill) we will make our shelter for the night.” Then 
the wazir’s son sat down, and Al^-ds|ja went off. He xnado a large circuit 
in that desert, notliing was there. Then be sat down for a moment there. 
20. He raised his hands in supplication, (and) bowed his head. (Again) 
he raised his head, and looked : a castle has sprung up, wit% the gate open. 
Ho weTit and entered the castle, and walked through it. Then he turned 
away from the place, and went back to his companion. 27. He said: ** Oh 
brother! 1 have found a (place at the) foot of a rock, to-night let us go, 
them is our shelter for the night.” Then they went and entered the castle. 
The (wazir’s son) said: ” Oh brother! where is that rock shelter?” Alk- 
dspa answered: “Is this an lusufidcient rock shelter?” 28. They went 
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and fetched fuel. One (of them) at once began to light a fire. The other 
went for water. Then they began to drink and cat. They ate, and tied 
up their horses in the stable. They placed barley and grass (before them). 

29. That night they slept there; in the morning Xld-dspa said: “ I 
go a hunting, do thou sit (still).” He went a hunting, the wazlr’s son 
sat still. 30. He cooked some food for himself. He ate by himself, and 
covered up the other’s portion and put it by. By himself he came and 
threw himself on to his bed. (A certain) time elapsed, (and then) the door 
made a sound. 31. A span-high thing came in and pMsed on to the fire¬ 
place. It pidled o^it a hair of its own moustache, bound h^ hand and foot 
and threw him down. It ate his food itself and went out. The wazir’s 
son struggled, and with diflicurty succeeded in drawing himself out of (his 
bowls), and pursued it. 

32. He looked for it; it jumped into a pit. He became vexed and 
turned back. He entered the castle. Ho came by himself and sat down 
in his own place. He took his sword and at once began to sharpen it. 
The door creaked, he took his sword up and rushed behind the door. A1&- 
kspa entered by it. 33. Ho said : “ Brother, whaWs my offence against 
theo y” The other replied : “ Let us go, I will tell thee a tale.” Then they 
went (in). Ala-uspa put down liis load (of game) from off his back. 
Tlie other went and brought food for him. He ate his meal and said grace. 
The wazir’s son got up and at once began cleaning the saucepan and tho 
dish. 31-. Then Ald-as|)a said: “ What was my offence against thee?” 
The other said : “ Oh, thou (hast) not (committed) any offciicc against me. 
I and thou are brothers. Just now T cooked some food. I ate it by myself 
and set (some) aside for thee. I came and threw myself down in my own 
place. The door creaked. A 8])an-high (creature) entered. Then it 
pulled out a hair of moustache of its own. It bound me hand and foot. 
It ran and ate its meal. Tlien it went out. I struggled and struggled and 
painfully released myself. Then 1 followed after it. 36. I looked for it, 
and it jumped into a pit I turned back again. I came and took my swordj 
and sat down here. Tho door creaked. I started up (thinking) this time 
if it enters, it will at Jhco have mo down. Thou didst enter.” They 
spread out their bedding and went to sleep. 

30. The morning dawned, and Ald-dspa said: Oh wazir’s son, do 
thou go a hunting and I will sit (still).” The wazir’s sou wont a- hunting. 
Al^-dspa at once began (to prepare) a meal. He cooked the food, himself 
he ate (his portion) and set aside (some) for tho other. He took his sword 
and came and sat down there. 37. At that very moment the door 
creaked; he at once arose and it entered. He made a stroke with his 
sword, and struck its head off at his feet, (while) the body (fell) behind 
the door. 38. He ran and collected his cups and platters, that they 
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should not become bloodied. Before he could sit down (again), (the 
creature's) head dew on to its neck and became joined on. Then it went 
out and ded away. 39. Ald-dspa pursued it. He looked for it. For 
once he turned aside, and put his hand on his beard saying: ** To-morrow 
you Hhall see what will happen to you." 

40. A'la-fispa returned discontentedly, and entered the castle. He came 
and sat in lua own place. He placed his sword on the skirt (of his robe). 
At last the door creaked, and he jumped up. Tlie wazlr's son came in. 
He said : “ What offence have I (committed) against thee ?" 41. Ald- 
k.spa replied: ‘‘^Nothing at all. Yesterday thou didst tell (me a talc) ; 
I did not believe (it). Thy story has been verified. Come, now let us 
put aw.ay our hunting. Let us employ some artifice to enter (the crea¬ 
ture's) pit. Let us twist a silken rope." 42. (So) they twisted a rope 
forty yards (long). In the morning they made their breakfa.st, and went 
on their way. The wazir’s son Kiid I will go in." Ald-dspa said: 
“ Well, thou eanst not (find) strength.” Then they arrived at the spot. 
He fastened the rope tightly under his arms. He entered as far as his 
knees. (Then) he e^ifclaimed: “ Oh ! I burn !” 43. Alk-dspa pulled in 
the rope, and said: “ (Now) the turn is mine. One instruction I give 
thee. (If) I say, Oh, I burn; (then) do thou let the rope go freer." 
Ala-aspa entered. He cried : " Oh ! I bium." The other let (the rope) 
out. 43. Finally a long time passed, the rope remained short in his hand. 
Alk-aspa reached the bottom of the earth, (the country of) Chil-dinya. 
He undid the rope from under his arms. Then the wazir’s son made a 
camp-fire at the mouth of the pit. 

44. Ala-aspa started off. A flock came (along the road) from in 
front, meeting him. He saluted the shepherd and said; “Whose is this 
flock ?" The shepherd answered: “ The span-high one's." Alu-hspa 
came up and seized a sheep. He took off its head in the air (without 
throwing it on the ground). He prepared for himself one spit (-full of 
meat) for roasting, from off it. • He cooked and eat it, and then went on. 

45. Next a cow-herd met him. He saluted him and asked: “ Whoso are 
these cattle ?" (The cow-herd) replied: “ Th? simn-liigh one's." He 
went, and seized the largest of all the bulls; he took its Lead off. He 
prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. The 
rest of it he threw away. The cow-herd struck himself a slap on the face. 

46. Ala-dsi)a went on, some distance, when a camel-herd met him. He 
saluted him and said : “ Whose are these camels ?” The other replied : “ The 
span-high one's." He went and seized the biggest of all the male camels. 
He took its head off ; and prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for 
roasting, from off it, and went on (again). The camol-berd struck himself 
on the face. 47. Alk-kspa went on. A man in charge of a troop of 
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horses met him. He saluted and said: “ Whose is this troop of horses P* 
He went (and) seized a big horse, and took its head off. He prepared for 
himself a spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. That keeper of the 
horses - struck himself on his face. 48. Al^-dspa went on and arrived at 
the town. The Ti*easurer was sitting in the gateway. (Ala-tlspa) said : 
“ What doest thou here ? Here not a bird (even) is able to breathe.”* 
(The other) answered: “ However that may bo, my fate has brought me 
here.”t 49. Ald-dspa asked him : In what (lies) the life of the span- 
high one The treasurer answered : “ To-day is two days since he was in 
the Upper World. He returned wounded thence. Now he sleeps. His life 
is at his side, (and lies) in two stones, one on this side and one on that. 
Break those stones. Prom inside them two magpies will come out. Cut 
their heads off from the left. At his side there is a stick. Strike it on thy 
knee and break it. From inside it a lamp will come out. Put it into the 
water, and his life will go out (of him). If thou wert to put him in pieces 
fine as millet seed, he would not die. If thou omittest not one of these 
(instructions), he will die.” Alu-dspa performed these instructions. The 
span-high one died. 

50. Forty keys of his were (hanging) on pegs. He took them, and 
immediately began to open tho doors. He opened them all, (till but) one 
remained. He came and at once opened this and went in. A beautiful 
(damsel was) there. Neither the sun entered to her, nor the moon. 
61. She immediately began to weep and^aid, “ Oh youth ! why dost thou 
work thine own perdition ?” He answered, “ For love of one hair of thine. 
What doest thou there ?” She said : “ 1 was seven years old (when) the 
span-high one stole me, and brought me and made mfe fast here.” He said, 
“ Be happy, I have killed liim.” She answered, “ It is not easy to kill 
him ; if thou wast to make him (into pieces) the size of grains of millet he 
would not die.” Ala-aspa said, “Let us go; see I hkve killed him.” He 
took her by the hand and they came. She looked; h^^ was dead. 

62. Then they sat down that evening. They ate their meal. (Then) 
they came to sleeping. He drew his sword and threw it (down) between 
(them). She said, “ Why doest thou thus ?” He answered, “ I have received 
(this) counsel of my father. As long as I have not reached my home, I do 
not ungird myself.” Then they slept. 63. In the morning he loaded up 
the wealth of that (creature). All of it he loaded up. They came to 
the mouth (bottom) of this pit. (Ald-dspa) shook the rope, and tied the 
things one by one, and (the wazir*s son) pulled (them up). At last he 
finished hauling, and (A14-dspa) brought that Beauty (to the rope). The 

* I. e. “ there is not room for a bird even to got in and steal." 

t A common reply to an impertinent question. Lit. “ Whatever may bo (the 
case), by my fato 1 have como hero." 
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waztr*s son pulled. At one sight of her faco, (he fell) in love os if he had 
beheld her a hundred times. 54. A14-^pa had kept a black sheep by him. 

By way of a trial, ho made the rope fast to it and said: “ Pull well, it (is) 1.” 
(The wazJr’s son) pulled, (till) a cubit remained. lie saw a black sheep. 
Then he cut the rope. (The body of the sheep) struck (the ground) in 
front of Ahi-uspa, and was (dashed) to pieces. 55. Then ho wept much, 
and said: Alas for the world. For the sake of that Beauty, he has trea¬ 
ted mo so.” 

66. Then the wazlr’s son repented himself, saying: “ (Why) did I 
not take him out Ho returned and came to the mouth (head) of the 
pit, and threw down the rope to Ala-dspa, who seized the rope: the other 
pulled, AbVasim came out, Tlicy embraced one another, and wept much. 
57. Alii-aspa said: “ Brother, why didst thou so ? Thou hast become in 
love with the Beauty, in love with the goods of this world.” The other 
replied: Whatever has happened, has happened so.” They went into the 

castle. 58. The wazir’s son said: “ Come, let us divide (the goods). Alk- 
dspa said: “ Do thou make the division.” The wazlr’s son began to divide, 
and takes for himself what is large and good ; the refuse he gives to the 
other. AU-ikspa said: “ This woman is now thine, these goods are now 
thine, I want them not.” Even his own share he gave to him. 59. He 
said: “ Do thou sit still, I will go and bring thee the white falcon.” He sat 
still, and Alu-ilspa went off. A certain space of time j^assed. He went 
into a town, he took a white falc^ and came (back). He came and remain¬ 
ed there for the night, in the morning he said : “Let us start.” They ate 
their food and saddled their horses, and started. 

60. They went a'certain distance of road. Then they arrived at the bank 
of that river. Ala-dspa said : “ Here I say good-bye.” The wazlris son 
said : “ Come, let us divide these goods.” Ald-nspa said : “ No, by thy 
mother’s milk (they are) a gift to thee. And 1 have one bargain (to 
make) with thee. If thou perform that same for me, I am satisfied with 
thee in this world and in the next. Make me the promise. 61. The 
bargain is this. (When) thou hast gone and made thy marriage, and 
arrived at the throne of prosperity, and art about to sleep, put out thy * 
foot to thy wife and say: ‘ Pull ofE my sock.’ When she has pulled off 
one, say: “ Woi-Diregh ! (Ah, alas!)” If thou doest that so, I (shall be) 
well pleased with thee.” 

C2. Ala-aspa went on his way (direction). The wazir’s son came to 
his own place. They carried the news to the king, that the wazfr’s son 
has come and has brought a white falcon. The king gave that man the 
reward of good news. 63. The wazlr’s son arrived and entered the king’s 
presence. He took the falcon anid went in. The king arose from his 
place. He gave him the salutation of a friend. He took the falcon on hU 
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hand, and said : “ Wazlr’s Bon; thou hast had much trouble. Go* (and 
repose) in thy house.’* 

64. Ho went home. His mother saw him and rejoiced much. That 
night he remained (there) and in the morning he took up (the arrange¬ 
ments for) his wedding. Men assembled together. They made a wedding 
feast for five days. The king did not give sueh a feast, as the wazir's son 
gave. 65. The next day they celebrated the marriage. He took his wifa 
and went home. On going to bod he put out his foot to his wife and 
said: “ Pull off my sock.” She pulled off one : He said: “ Woi Hirigh 
(Ah ! alas !),” and his wife said : “ What is this ? If thou hast taken 
Wo’i-Hiregh (to wife), why didst thou take me ?” 66. He said : “ Wo'i- 

Diregh is a man, not a woman.” She said : ** No, a woman. That same 
day that thou wcutest forth, she at the same time went. I and she 
studied at school together.” He said: “ If that be so, 1 do not want 
thee at all.” 67. He put on his sock (again), and mounted Ids horse 
and went fortli that same night. At last it became light. A fiock of sheep 
met liim. He saluted (the shepherd) and said : “ Whose is this flock ?” 
(The shepherd) replied : “ Wo'i-Diregh’s.” 68. Thence he went on ; a 
carael-hcrd met him. lie said: ** Oh camel-herd! whose are those camels ?” 
He aii-swercd : “ Wo'i-Diregh’s.” Thence he went on, a cow-herd met him. 
He said : “ Whose are these cattle ?” He replied : “ Woi-Diregh’s.” 

69. Ho went on ; a garden came ^n sight) in front of liim. Ho 
asked : “ Whose is this garden ?” The garacner answered ” Woi-Diregh’s.** 
The gardener had (has) taken some flowers in a vase. His face was away 
from (the wazir’s son). The latter took off his ring and hid it in tlie midst 
of the flowers. The gardener took (them) up and went away. 70. Ho 
took the flowers to Woi-Diregh. She had thrown herself on to a couch. He 
took up the flowers to her. She said: Oh gardener, thou hast brought 
wonderfully sweet-smelling flowers.** 71. Then she took the flowers and 
opened them out. The ring came out. She said: ** Oh gardener, who is 
in the garden ?** He answered: “ Oh lady! a person came into tho gar¬ 
den.** She said: ” Speak not of flowers (compared) with his face.” 

• 72. The wazir’s son came out of the garden. He came to the castle 

gate. A maid came out for water. He came and sat by the side of a 
hush. Tho maid came and fetched water. 73. Ho said: “ Oh maiden, 
give mo some water.” She said: “ Art thou not a wonderfully foolish 
person ? Woi-Diregh is fairy-born. How shalt thou drink water in her 
cup ?” (So) she would not give him any water, (but) she took her water 
and went off. 

74. She had not gone a yard (when) her water tiimed into blood. 
She poured it away and came again and fet|||cd (more) water. He said; “ Oh 
maiden, give me water.” She did not give him (any). 76. Again she wont 
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to the (same) spot and (the water) became blood. Again she poured it 
away. Again she came and fetched water. He said: “ Oh maiden, give me 
water.’* She did not give it. 

76. He said: “ Oh maiden, if thou takeat it till to-morrow, thou wilt 
not make the water reach her presence. Give me water.” (She) filled 
the cup and handed it to him. A drop he drank, (and) threw his ring 
into the cup. He spread his handkerchief over the water, and said: “ Open 
not its mouth (lit. head), (but) convey it to Woi-Diregh.” 

77. She brought it and (Woi-Diregh) said: Ah ! how dost thou bring 
water! To-day has become to-morrow.” (The maid) said: “ I have a mat¬ 
ter to represent to thee ; after that do whatever (thou wilt) to me.” And 
she took up her talc ; “ So now whatever thou mayst do to me, thou art 
great [*. €. thou art the mistress], 78. [Woi-I)iregh] saidGo call 
[him].” [The maid] wont out [and] called him. Then ho entered and 
saluted [her]. She got up from her couch to [meet] him. Then she took 
him up and placed him at lier side. 79. After some time [she] said to . 
the maid ; “ Go call the Mullii.” She went and called [him]. The MuL- 
la performed their marriage to one another. They attained to the throne 
of pro8|)erity. May we also attain to [and pariake of] your good fortune 1 


A SHORT VOCABULARY OP THE SHIGHNI DIALECT. 


A. 


to be able 

vardh-(ao) 

again 

vdo, voi 

to alight, to descend khhavd-ao 

all 

fuk 

also 

mis 

r 

and 

et 

apricot 

nksh 

to arise 

anduid-ao 

to arrive or to cause 

to arrive 

firibt-ao (Inf.) 
firab-am (Brest.) 
firebt-am (Past) 
firebtj (Perft. P.) 

an arrow 

surb 

to ask 

pekhst-ao 

at once 

mis ^ 

an augury 

fdl 


B. 

back (subst.) diim 
bad ganda 

abauk (of river &c.) zimb 
barley or grain in 
general) chustj 

to be vid-ao 

vay-am (yast-am) 

v6d-am 

vudhj 

a bear yurskh 

a beard bon 

to become (to go) sit-ao 

sao-om 
8ut-or sat-am 
Budhj 

a bed, bedding birej 
before pardo 
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behind (adr.) 

zabd 

behind (p. p.) 

tar—zabo 

to bind 

vist-ao 

vust-am (Past) 

a birch tree 

bruj 

black 

tfer 

blood 

wikhin 

body 

tand. 

bone 

sitkh^n 

bottom 

bon 

to bow the liead 

khambind>ao 

abow (for shooting) tsan 

a boy 

gadhk 

bread 

gardh4 

to break 

vrukht-ao 

varagh-am 

vrukht-am 

vrukhtj 

the breast 

sina 

to bring 

vid-ao 

vdr-am, vir-d 

viid>am 

vudj 

a brother 

vrod 

a bull 

iiir skhlj 

to burn 

tebd>ao 

aUo sukhtan p 

c. 

a calf 

Hhik 

to call 

kiw ohid*ao 
« 

kiw>am 

kiwd-am 

kiwdj 

a camel 

skhtur 

to carry, to take ^ 

away.- ■— 

yosB-am 

yod-am 

yodj 

cattle (horned) 

st6r, p4da 

to clean 

zaned-ao 


to close (one's 

63'es 

or mouth) 

bidhemd-ao 

bidhemd«am 

bidhemdj 

to como 

yet-ao 

yad-am, j’udhd 
yat- or yett-am 

to come out 

naakhtid-ao 

to command, 

(to 

send) 

(Past Tense) n 
mad-am 

to cook, also to 

ripen. 

.... pckht>ao 
p^z-am 
{)ckht-ain 
pekhtj 

a corpse 

murdhk 

to cover 

bighin chUl-ao 
bidhem-am 

a cow 

jao, stor 

cream 

marub 

a crow 

khhurn 

a cubit 

chuv-gaz 

to cultivate 

cheridz-ao 

a cup 

virik 

to cut, to cut off (skhchukht-ao ?) 

skhchand-am 

skhchukht-am 

skhchukhtj 

D. 

daughter 

ra/in 

dawn 

rukh 

to dawn 

rukh dhod-ao 

day 

meth 

demon 

dhew 

to descend 

wedhd>ao 

to die 

mid-ao 

(mir-am ?) mir-d 
mdd*am 

» 

mighj 

distribute 

baskh chid-ao 
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to do, to make 

chld-ao 

a finger 

angaskht 


kin-am 

fire 

yats 


chiid-ain 

a fire-place, hearth kitsar 


chfigj 

five 

pinz 

a dog 

kiid 

to fiee 

(Past Tense) rat- 

a door 

divd 


Bust>am 

to draw 

(tizd-ao ?) 

a flock 

r^ind 


tkz-am 

• 

flocks and herds 

mill 


ti^d-am 

a flower 

gul 


tizdj 

a flower-pot 

lagan 

to drink 

brekht-ao 

to fly, to rush, (to 


brez-am 

burst) 

(Past Tense) za- 


brokht-am 


bod-um 


brokhtj 

food, provisions 

tuskha 

to drop, to alight klihavd-ao 

a foot 

padli 

dry 

kuk 

four 

tsavor 


E. 

a frog 

shor-bich 

an ear 

ghokh 

fuel 

ziz 

• 

earth, ground 

zemts 

full 

lap 

to cat 

khhed-ao 


G. 



a gate 

darvaza 


khhud.am 

a gift 

piyil 



to give 

dd chldao, or 

eight 

waskht 


dhed-ao 

to enter 



dhi-am 


dedh-am 


dhad-am 


d^id-ain 


dhadj 


(dedhj ?) 

to go, (to become) sit-ao 

to cause to enter 

(Perf. Participle) 

sko-am 


diodhj 


But- or sat-am 

a ewe ' 

magh 


sudlij 

an eye 

tsem 

to go (indef.), i 

to 

an eye-brow 

vrugh 

walk 



P. 


ti-am 

a face 

pits 


tuid or toid-am 

a father 

pod, atd T. 



female 

stredz 

to go out or up 

* naskhtid-ao 

to find, to receive,. 


uaskhti-am, naskh- 

to obtain 



tist 


vard-am 


naskhtuid-aui 


vuJ-am 





a goat 

vaz 
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good 

bdsh&nd 

a grandson 

neb68 

grass 

woskht 

great, big 

katt^, kattandk T. 


H. 

hair 

ghunj 

a hand 

dhost 

ho 

•• 

yu 

a head 

kal 

to hear 

skhid-ao 


skhud^am 

heart 

zradh 

a herdsman 

chupdn, pada-ban 

here 

yunde, ikyund. 


tarod 

to hide 

(Past Tense] ru- 


buid'Um 

ahorse 

vorj 

a herd of horses 

galla 

a house 

chid 

how ? 

tsi-rang 

hungry 

guskhna 

hunting, sport 

ghi^w 


I. 

I [pron.] 

wuz, also am [see 


Gr.] 

in, into 

tar 

iron 

spin 


J. 

to join, to unito 

[intr.] 

jaosar sit-ao 


K. 

a key 

skhldz 

to kill, 

zid-oo 

zin-am 


zid-am 

the knee 

zan 


a lady 

L. 

b^ 

a lamb 

warg 

a lamp 

tsirao 

a leaf 

pirg 

to learn, to read 

[Past Tense] skhS 

a leg 

id-am 

ling 

to lick 

dhikt-ao 

to light 

pedh^-ao 

little, small 

dzilUkik 

a little morsel 

or 

drop 

lav 

a load 

wiz 

to look 

cheskht-ao 

to lose 

ches-am 

chhskht-am 

chuskhtj 

bincst-ao 

a magpie 

M. 

kshebts 

to make, to do 

chid-ao 

male 

nir 

a man 

chorik 

meeting [adv.] 

dichar 

middle [subst.] 

mcdheiia 

milk 

skhuvd 

to milk 

dhuid-ao 

millet-seed 

pinj-dana 

month 

inbst* 

moon 

mest 

mother 

mdd 

mountain 

tdklih 

mouth 

ghaiv 

much, many 

lap 

moustache 

burut T. 

name 

N. 

ndm 

neck 

gardhdn 

new 

ndu 

night 

skhitb 
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nine 

nao 

noise 

sad4 

nose 

nMz 

now 

shich 


0. 

odour 

bbi 

one 

ylw, yi, i 

one by one 

ylwi yiwi 

open 

het 

other 

g4, gad [obi.] 

outside 

vaj 


P. 

to pass 

[Past Tense] nagh- 


jid-am 

people 

khhalk 

a pine tree 

ambekhts 

a pocket 

jeb 

a portion, a share baskh 

to pour [tr.] 

tis chld-ao 

praise 

stuuakh 

presence 

kh^z 

publicly 

marakan 

to pull 

[tizd-ao ?] 

t4z-am 

• 

tizd-am 

• 

to pull out 

tizdj 

[Past Tense] pik- 
ed-am, also nakh- 


vend-am 

to put, to put by 14 chid-ao 

to put on [clothes] [Past Tense] pind- 


id-am 

putrid 

pudhj 


11. 

rain 

bardn 

to raise [the head] [Past Tense] sind- 


am 

a ram 

yirk, maghij 

a wild-ram 

m^shak 

a ravine 

shervidaj 


to remain 

[Past Tense] rdid- 
am 

to return 

wazivd-ao 

• 

a river 

skhats [water] 

a road 

pbnd 

a rock 

zir 

• 

a rope 

kamand 

to run 

[PastTense] zekht- 
am 

S. 

a saddle 

bidhSn 

to say 

Icvd-ao 

luv-am 

16vd-am 

lovdj 

to see 

wint-ao 

win-am 

wind-am 

wind] 

to seize 

[Pres.] inj4v-am, 
[Past] injuvd- 
am 

self 

khu, khubath 

to send 

bekht-ao 

bAz.am 

bokht-am 

bokhtj 

seven 

wuvd 

to shake 

jumbind-ao 

she 

ya 

a sheep 

i&ndar 

a shepherd 

chup4n 

a shoulder 

sivdh 

side 

p414, ylmb 

to sit 

heth-am 
nust or n4st-am 
nustj or n&stj 

sitting 

ndstjin 

six 

khhduskh 

size 

d4dh-gad 
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a slap 

skhkufta ' ) 

sleep 

khudhm 

to sleep 

8kheyd>ao 

skhovd-am 

skhoydj 

small 

dziilikik 

a smile 

shunj 

to smile 

[Past Tense] shind- 

am 

• • » 

snow 

zinij 

sou 

puts 

to spread 

wedhd-ao 

a star 

skhtardz 

to steal 

[Past Tense] tsift- 
am 

a stick 

math 

stomach 

kich 

a stone 

zir 

• 

straightway, at 

mis 

once 

to strike 

dh«3d-ao 

dhM-am, [3r(? do] 

dh&d-am 

dhudhj 

to study, to learn [Past Tense] 

^heid-am 

such, like that 

dund, idund 

the sun 

khher 

a sword 
• 

midhj 

T. 

ten 

dhis 

time [this time 

! pith 

&c.] 

that 

yii [phi, wi], P/. 
w4dh 

that very 

ikyuwi 

then 

dedh 

thence 

az«um, az-um-ande 

there, therein 

yum-ande, ikyum- 
andd 


this 

yam, yem [obi. mi 
di] PI. dath 

this very 

ikyam 

thirsty 

t^khna 

three 

drrai 

thou 

tu 

to throw 

[Past Tense] pat- 
t^wd-am 

thus, like this 

dis, idis 

to-day 

nur 

to-morrow 

vdg4 

tongue 

z6v 

tooth 

dhendan 

towaixls 

tar-pal^ 

town 

skhar 

to transhx 

tis chid-ao 

to treat [bchayc] 

[Perf. Part.] 
jindutj 

trouble, toil 

m 

to turn [intr.] 

gardh-ao 

to turn [tr.J 

wizafts-am 

wizivd-am 

to turn aside, to [Past Tense] 

depart 

gaskht-am 

to twist or spin 

teb-am 

tebt-am 

two 

dho 

V. 

a vessel, pitcher 

taghar, tothch 

W. 

the waist 

midh 

a waist-band 

miend 

water 

skhats 

a water-course 

wiedh 

wo 

m4sh 

to weave 

wift-ao 

a wedding feast 

sur 
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to weep 

niwd-ao 

who? 

chdi, chi 



why ? 

chiz, chiz-ar 


nidlwd-am 

wife ' 

ghin, zin 



woman 

ghin, kdkhoi 

well 

bdshdnd (good) 

wool 

wdn 

what ? 

kd, chiz, tsiz 

work 

kdr 

whatever 

tsci 

to write 

nevish-an 

wheat 

zindam 

• 


Y. 

where ? 

kdiyi 


whey 

pdi 

yesterday 

biydr 

white 

^ sufed 

you 

tamd 


y. B .—No Bpocial mark has been put against the Persian and Arabic 
forms. 


The Mythic History of the God Virdj.—By O. S. Leonaup, Assist. 

Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

In giving an account of the god Virdj, tbo deity worshipped in the 
form of the universal world, and forming one of the ten supernatural beings 
in the scale of the creative agents, we have to consider him in the three¬ 
fold light of history, mj'thology, and theology, in all of which he makes a 
conspicuous figure in the original works of India. 

The groat variety of discordant accounts found in the Purdnas and 
elsewhere, regarding the genesis of Virdj and his historical and mythologi¬ 
cal traditions make it extremely difficult to form a correct and distinct idea 
of his personality, to ascribe to him a definite shape and form, to depict bis 
real figure, like that of any other god in the Hindu Pantheon, and to attain 
to a knowledge of the doctrines his religion inculcates. 

Virdj, as we learn from the different accounts of his genesis, docs not 
appear to have a prior or separate existence of his own apart from nature, 
to entitle him to an independent entity or personality. His body, uncon¬ 
fined by any dimensions, cannot possibly admit of any distinct shape or 
form. And the doctrine taught in the established form of his worship is 
not composed of the creed of a particular deity, nor professed by a sot or 
sect of people among the numberless schisms of the Hindus, nor is it capable 
of a distinct delineation. 

So great is the confusion in the gradation of persons, os has been justly 
remarked by Moore in bis Hindu Pantheon, that it presents us Virdj in 
different degrees of relationship to Brahxnd the creator. Manu mentions 
him as the. offspring of the latter, when the Brahma Vaivarta Purdpa repre- 
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sents him as progenitor of the same.. He is stated in the Institutes as 
father of Svayambhuva Manu, while in the Matsya and Padma Fur^^as we 
find him identified with the latter.- The Brahma Vaivarta again represents 
him as the offspring of H&dhd and K|$sh9a, and presents us with a multi¬ 
plicity of minor Yir^js (Kshudra Yirits) proceeding' from the elder one 
(MahA Yirdt). 

The epithet of the first male (Adi Purusha) agrees with Yir4j in one 
place, and with Brahmd in another; with NdriyaQa in a third, and with 
Svayambhuva in a fourth. In one place the hymn addressed to the thou¬ 
sand-headed male (Sahasra S'irsha Purusha) agrees with Yirdj, and in another 
with Brahmjl, and elsewhere wc find it addressed to Yishi^u or Narayana. 
So his wife S^atardpa (Ceutiforma)—a fit epithet for the consort of Sahasra- 
rdpa, milleformU —Yiraj is represented in one place as his progenitrix 
and wife of Brahmd, and in another as a daughter of the same and consort 
of Svayambhuva Manu, identified with Yirdj. 

Notwithstanding the inextricable confusion, as shown above, in which 
the persons of Yiraj and his consort are involved, a careful study of the subject 
and patient inquiry into the mists of fiction, which inseparably attend the 
character of Yiraj in every theory of the S'dstras, will enable us to find the 
true person of this deity, from the fictitious and pretended ones imposed upon 
him in sectarian works, each claiming tho title for its respective divinity, 
which it attempts to glorify above the rest. Thus the Brahmites invariably 
honor Brahmd with that title which the Yaishnavites contend to reserve for 
their adored Yishpu or Ndrdyapa, and tho Krishpites of late for their favou¬ 
rite deity, as also for his offspring by Kadha. While on the other hand tho 
S^ivites lay a claim to it, not alone for their god but also for his pigmy son 
Qai>eda, the Janus of tho Hindus. They also denominate their goddess Kali 
by the name of S^atardpa. Tho Manavites or Adamites do not scruple to 
call the great ancestor of mankind by that august name, and the great mo¬ 
ther of the human race by that of S'atarupd. 

In the Vishnu Purana, says Dr. Wilson, “ Yish?u is said to be the first 
Purusha or spirit who, in association with Pradhana—matter, becomes male 
and female, i. active and passive energies for the creation of the world in 
the egg.*’ This system,** adds he, “ is conformable to that anciently main- 
tained as explained in t^ opening of Manu, substituting Yishpu for Brah¬ 
md.” The same sort of reasoning applies in tho case of Virdj also, who is 
represented, (vide Moore*8 Pantheon) to be a biformed being half male and 
h)^ female, sometimes joined together and at other times in separate forms. 
In disregard, therefore, of the persons, severally designated with the title 
Yirdj (for we find not only the other gods but potentates of the earth often¬ 
times honored with that title), and in exclusion of every consideration 
respecting the different forms in which he is exhibited, we must satisfy our 
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curiosity concerning him with a bare description of his nature and attri¬ 
butes, according to the imjMrt of the word and its definition given in the 
S'astras, with an exposition of the system of religion which is promulgated 
under that name in the Pura^as and the Vedanta, together with its analogies 
in other Asiatic and European systems. 

Viriij, as the word signifies (virajati = regit from, the root ‘rajri’ — 
regere) means the ever-reigning ruler or sovereign of the universe, be he 
whoever he may, whose entity is composed of three natures: viz. the intel¬ 
lectual or chaitanya^ the spiritual or Vdiivdnaray and a concrete gross 
nature, sthula iwriray which respectively constitute his omniscience, omni¬ 
potence, and omnipresence throughout the utmost bounds of existence. He 
is also considered as Vi^va constituting the individual souls of the Viive- 
devas or different orders of gods or 8u;)crnatural beings which subsist in 
him, and is sometimes represented as Maha = tnagiim or Kshudra = parvus 
in the relation of father and son, as he fills a greater or lesser sphere, the 
whole universe or a ]>art, and both of the same natiuro and properties. 

Such being the import of the word according to its definition, Virdj 
proves to be the lord of the universe coeval with its creation, but whose 
essence, instead of dying away with the dissolution of the material world, 
us the Pantheist says, will continue for ever with the entity of its divine 
origin to all eternity. He proves also, from the joint testimony of the 
S^astras given in the following pages, to be the automaton dr moving princi¬ 
ple of tho visible world, whose body, us the poet figuratively expresses it, 

“ is nature, and whose soul is god.’* He may be called both great and 
small, agreeably to our conception of him presented to our enlarged or 
limited faculties; and as infinity is beyond the conception of a finite being, 
we, for the sake of meditating on his nature, can assign to him a greater or 
a lesser magnitude of a wliole or part, according to the powers of our 
understandings, for he is as great in the earth as in the ethereal frame.” 
The form of Mahavirat is no more than the macrocosm of European philo¬ 
sophers, which comprehends the whole of the visible world, and the Kshudra- 
virat agrees exactly with the microcosm of metaphysicians, which Dr. Reid, 
like the Vcd&ntists, applies to Man or Mauu who is an aggregate of the 
intellectual and physical natures of Viraj. Tho obvious manifestation of 
the deity in the face of nature, though of itself evident to the meanest 
understanding from every object of creation by which on all sides we aro 
beset, is yet so mystified by the reveries of theologians, ^nd the rhapsodies 
of philosophers on the one hand, and so diversified by the discordant de¬ 
scriptions of poets and obscured by the conflicting accounts of mythologists 
on the other, that this confused chaos of abstract mysticism of the Veddnta, 
and the contradictory myths of the Purd^ias would well nigh destroy each'^ 
other, and leave a void in the belief of the Virdjian religion, as it has 
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alreadj* done in the minds of the vulgar and ignorant, had not the irresistible 
light of natural theology shoved its superiority over every other scheme of 
religion to the saints and sagm of ^dl ages and countries, and pr^rved its 
relics among the learned and superior classes of the Hindus. The truth of 
the self-manifestation of the deity in the universe forms the pith and mar* 
row of the Virijian doctrines, (Virdd^wf&) S'^d is in unison with the truOi 
rational, and natural religion of all mankind, whether deduced a priori from 
a pre-existent cause to his work, or inferred a poeteriori^ from the works of 
nature to a superintending agent. 

The deduction of Virajism from its fountain head of Brahmism by the 
analytical method pursued by the Veddnta like all other ancient schools, is 
not only too abstruse for common comprehensions, but too intricate and mazy 
on account of its concatenation of causes and effects to several successive 
steps or gradations of being. 1 have therefore followed the modem method 
of induction in the investigation of Yirdjism as it is presented to us, and then 
attempted to resolve it to the main source whence it sprung. ** The world 
subsists in and is the abode of God,*' is a main tenet of the Virajian theolo¬ 
gy ; and the universe like a mirror not only reflects God’s image, but refracts 
it to every observer in it. The want of such a display of divine attributes 
either in the works of nature before us, or in the construction of our intel¬ 
lectual, mental, and bodily faculties, would undoubtedly lead us to form a 
very different ideal of divine nature—different from the light of nature, and 
therefore of truth, and as different from each other as those prbpagated by 
the false dogmas of pretended revelations, and as various and uncertain as 
those introduced by the endless speculations of philosophers. A religion or 
system of doctrines teaching the mysteries of divine nature inconsistent 
with the light of nature, may seem too grand and sublime to common capa¬ 
cities, too amusing to the speculative, and may be also very good in the 
abstract, but it can neither appeal to our comprehensions unless justified by 
the light of nature, nor be of practical use to us, unless it appeal to our own 
natures and the nature of things. The pure mysticism of the V&d^nta and 
SdfUm, and the ideal spirituality of a Plato, a Berkeley, and others, may be 
suitable to intellectual and spiritual beings of higher orders placed in other 
spheres as cherubs, seraphs, and other denominations of the holy choir; 
hut a being of this material world, confined to this sublunary sphere, 
requires a religion adapted in every sense to his comprehension ^nd well 
suited to his nature, as that inculcated by the Virajian or natural theology. 

The admirable Sir W. Jones has given us an extract of Buropean 
theology from the writings of the illustrious Mr. Heckar which I shall 
quote in this place as best calculated to give a just idea of the Natural 
theology of Vir^j in the glowing language of a mojpm philosopher. 

“ Comidering themeelvee aa an emanation from that tt^finite Being, they 
B 
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would cherish the idea of a God, who created, who regenerates, who 
preserves this universe, by invariable laws, and by a continued chain of 
similar cajises, producing similar effects, whq pervades all nature with his 
divine spirit, as an universal soul, who moves, directs, and restrains the 
wonderful fabric of this world. The blissful idea of a God sweetens every 
moment of our time, and embellishes before us the path of life; unites us 
delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and associates us with everything 
that lives or moves. Yes ; the whisper of gales, the murmur of waters, the 
peaceful agitation of trees and shrubs, would concur to engage our minds 
and ajf'ect our souls with tendei'nessy if our tlioughts were elevated to one 
universal Cause^ if we recognised on all sides the works of Him whom we 
love, if we marked the traces of his august steps and benignant intentions, 
if we believed ourselves actually present at the display of his boundless 
power, and the magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodness.’* 

I am confident that the Sufi and Yedantist would consider this rhap> 
sody as an epitome of their common system, for they concur in believing 
the Spirit of God to pervade the universe, and to be always immediately 
present in his works, and consequently always in substance, and the souls of 
men (jiva) though differing infinitely in degree, yet not at all in kind, from 
the divine Spirit of which they are particles in which they move, and in 
which they will be ultimately absorbed. 

The ubiquity of the divine Soul containing the grand arcanum of the 
ycddnta and Sufi theologies, is the invariable tlieme of oriental poetry and 
philosophy, for when the Veda says “ He is in and yet out of all”, it fully 
agrees with the Urdu pout Mir Hasan in maintaining his spiritual presence 
in ail material bodies, yet different from all matter : 

“ He is neither in the stone nor in tho gem, 

Yet shines alike in every hue the same.” 

And while the Veddntist in his ccstacy beholds everything as an image 
of his Maker, the Siifi, in his religious rapture, secs nought but the essence 
of his Qoi spread all around him. 

Hut the advocates of Pantheism are apt to construe the inseparable 
union and diffusion of tho essence of Virdj over tho material world, whether 
exhausted or unexhausted in nature, as a real, material, and physical panthe¬ 
ism, and the untangible universality of Vaisvdnara tho vivifying 

and animating soul of the universe, as a spiritual, ideal, and intellectual 
pantheism. But in the zeal of maintaining their favourite theories they 
entirely forget, that the perfect, immaterial, and incorruptible essence of a 
spiritual nature, though so closely connected with the nmterial world, as 
supporting, sustaining, vivifying and moving all its parts for evermore, 
cannot be assii^iated to imperfect, gross, dense, and motionless matter, by 
its pervasion over the whole, which means but the omnipresence of tho 
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spiritual essence and not its transubstantiality into matter. For the text 
says “ The spirit of Viraj, presiding over all material forms, is said to be 
embodied in the slia|)e of the universe, but when that over wakeful soul is 
said to preside over individual souls, on earth, he is understood os a 
superintendmg spiritual substance.” Tlio Commentary on the above pas¬ 
sage states: ** Viraj Purusha's filling the world with his substance signifies, 
his presiding over individual souls in a divine and not material form.” This 
explanation proving the spirituality of Virij’s essence, keeps him aloof 
from the charge of materialism. 

The atheistic pantheism of Spinoza maintaining the absorption of the 
infinite god (Brahm) in nature is entirely ignored by the Vedas, for it has 
been inveighed against by Br. Kdjendralala Mitm in the introduction to 
his English version of the Ch’handogya U])anishad, where ho maintains a 
Theistic Pantheism by upholding the cxisteucc of the finite world in tlie 
infinite essence of God. Uddalaka,” says ho, ” instead of supposing with 
pantheists the absolute consubstantiality of God and Nature,—of God and 
the whole universe being of one and the same substance—makes the Deity 
create the universe fii’st, and then shed out as it were, a ray of his light. 
His doctrine in shori, is not the absorption of the infinite into the finite— 
of Qod in Nature—but of the finite in the infinite—Nature in God.” Spi¬ 
noza with his iron logic has fallen into a downright fallacy by supposing 
the extinction of the divine essence and personality by their pervasion or 
diffusion over the universe, because the Veda, granting even the infinity bf 
the universe, declares God is perfect and so is the universe which is derived 
from him, as a prototype of the divine archytype. The subtraction of the 
perfect from the perfect leaves the remainder perfect. This doctrine of 
the Veda though a seeming paradox, is however true of infinite quantities, 
for if you take infinity from infinity, the remainder is also infinity. 

The terminology of the Vedas using the word emanation for causation 
or creation, and difEu.sion and pervasion for omnipresence, as also the use of 
the ablative case for the instniineutal, has oftentimes misled the •learned to 
understand the Vedantic theism as a material pantheism. But the litei*al 
acceptation of such grammatical and verbal terminations cannot fail also to 
bring the charge of pantheism home to the Bible and other sacred writings, 
where the language is glowing and elevated. 

Virajism is sometimes liable to the charge of finitism, from not having 
existed prior to the creation, hut being coeval with the oxi.stence of the 
finite world, to which he is said to be subservient as the world is subservient 
to him. All this is very true, because Viraj had no being before the crea¬ 
tion of the world, but the Eternal Being that had an existence before crea¬ 
tion manifested himself either as Viraj or governor of Ijfie world after he 
hud created it, or emitted a spark of himself for presiding over it. In the 
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former case it must be infinite and in the latter case it is equally bo, being 
an effluence of the same nature, wherefore he is'called Avyaya or imperish* 
able, even after the dissolution of the world. 

From the above reasoning, Virajism falls under the charge of a third 
kind of Pantheism, called the Dualistic, ascribing the co-existence of the 
finite world and its infinite soul, as the passage says ** though Viraj is 
infinite, yet he is inseparably connected with the finite world.’* But ^his is 
a false objection raised by materialists, as two co-otornals and co-infinites are 
impossible in nature, one of them, i. e. the creative power must be anterior 
to the created object, and united to it in spirit for its government. Hence 
it is no dualism but monotheism. 

Again Virajism is brought under the charge of materialism from Vir^j’s 
being the product (Karya Sarira) of tlie partition and combination (panchi 
karaiia) of the five atomic principles or elementary bodies of tlie material 
world, just as the material force of bodies is produced by the union of 
substance and particles. But it must be borne in mind that the Virdj 
spoken of in the S^astras as a Purusha or sensible spirit cannot be the result 
of any mechanical or chemical force : and he is said to be' chaitanya or 
intelligent soul, which can never spring from galvanism or electricity. He 
is styled the mundane soul, which must be a particle or modification of the 
eternal, self-existent supreme soul of God (Brahm). 

Tho multiplicity of divine personages from Brahm to Viraj and the 
plurality of individuals in the person of the latter, viz. a Vai^vanara, Vi^- 
vardpa, and Vi^va, all tend to prove both Brahmaism and Virajism as 
regular polytheistic systems, notwithstanding their pretensions to simple 
monotheism. 

In refutation of this charge of polytheism I may mention that the 
Hindus consider these gradations of diviuc beings, not as so many indepen¬ 
dent, self-existent persons, but as modifications of the Supreme being, and 
entirely dependent and subordinate to him for the purposes of creation and 
the preservation of the universe. The Hindu never ventures to declare 
them as all co-ctemals or co-omnipotents with the Supreme soul. There¬ 
fore if the Christian Trinitarian with his creed of three co-existent and 
self-independent persons in the triad is viewed as a monotheist, why should 
not tho Hindu Unitarian with his faith in the triads be reckoned so like¬ 
wise ? 

Another objection that is raised against Virijisfii with any degree 
of plausibility, is that of idolatry from the representations given of Viraj 
in the Pura^as. But is there any possibility of making an idol with a 
thousand heads, hands, eyes and feet, and whose dimensions are as extensive 
as nature herself P Does the description of the Being in the Psalms 
“ whose canopy is the Heaven and whose footstool is the earth,” amount 
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to idolatry ? Does^he langu^ of the Bible attributing bands, feet, eyes 
and ears to the Most High savour of idolatry ? The answer is no ; these 
descriptions are but figures of speech. In this case 1 see no cause 
why this reasoning should not equally apply to Virij. Although I have 
made many personal enquiries and consulted all the authorities on Hindu 
Mythology known to me, I have .been unable to hear of, or discover, any 
mention of an image of Virdj, with the exception of the colossal figures in 
the caves of Blephanta, and these are only supposed to represent Virdj. 

Virdj worship .—The worship of Viraj, like those of the other divinities 
of the Vcdantic Triad, is positively enjoined in the S'dstras as an essential 
duty of the twice>born or higher classes of Hindus. It is absolutely requi¬ 
site for every Brahman to recite the Purusha S'ukta or Furusha Medha 
S'ukta—the Yedic hymn addressed to Virdf Purusha —^the first male, in his 
daily rituals, and is as indispensably necessary as the G&yatri, the essence 
of the Vedas, and the creed of all Brahmans, to be repeated in their daily 
ablutions and worship of Vishnu. There is no Brahman, however ignorant 
he may be, that has not got the Gdyatri and the first stanza or at least 
the first hemistitch of the Furusha S'ukta by heart, to be muttered with his 
sandhyas or daily prayers in the morning or evening. 

The Trinities of the Veda and the VedAnta being much more concerned 
with the sacred scriptures and theology of the Hindus, than the other 
deities connected with their mythology, their worship is consequently con¬ 
fined with the learned few, while that of the other is widely spread among 
the lower classes of the people. Hence the worship of the supreme Brabm, 
which in the Vedic ages had been popular among Brahtnai^s, was during the 
Furanic periods, driven to the woods and forests, whe|e it was restricted to 
religious recluses and ascetics, till it was brought back and its worship re¬ 
established among the learned by the celebrated Hankar4ch4rya of the 
Deccan, and lately introduced among the secular Hindu public by the 
philanthropic liamainohana Kaya, from whom the first Brihmya Samaj of 
Calcutta had its origin, and who was the prime mover in the wide and 
increasing dissemination of the truths of this primeval religion among the 
educated -and intelligent classes of the people. 

The religion of Brahm& too, which had been in full force among the an¬ 
cient Hindus was latterly supplanted by S'ivitism from many parts of India. 
{Vide As. Kes., voL G.) It was re-established afterwards in the Deccan 
under the name of Hira^yagarbha adoration, until it was entirely suppressed 
by the zeal of the Unitarian S'ankardchdrya, as is mentioned in the S'ankara 
Vijaya of Auandagiri, Chap. XI. It was, however, again revived by 
M^dhava Acharya, under the appellation of Brahma Sampraddya or Mddhvd- 
chari, as Wilson describes in page 87 of his sketches of the “ Hindu Sects.” 
The worship of Brahma as god of fire, or Vulcan of the Hindus, still 
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continues in Bengal, particularly whore incendiaries gro^fr frequent. Brahma 
or Hiranyagarbha, says Wilson, is particularly reverenced at Pokhar in 
Ajmir, and also at Bithur in the Do^b. Vide id. p. 12. 

The worship of Viraj is purely mental, without any visible form, 
symbol or figure. It was greatly in vogue during the Vcdic period, when 
tlie Purushamedha and A^vuniedha sacrifices were in use, as the Vedas 
severally attest. At present tlie god Vishnu, the second person of the 
mythological triad,” and )x)ssessing the attribute of the preservation of 
the world, is identified with Viraj, and worship|)ed under that name in the 
Purusha S^ukta hymn. The form of Viraj displayed in the person of 
Knshiia, an incarnation of Vishnu, tends also to corroborate this identity. 
The Mahabharata furnishes us with instances of the manifestations of Viraj 
adored by the Pandavas atid gods of all orders. 

In the Deccan, and parlictihirly at Berar, there is still extant a Viraj- 
worshipping sect, where notwithstanding tlie propagation of Hinduism 
much later than in Nortlicrn India, the forms of the ancient and primary 
modes of worship, witli the usages and customs of tlie Vedic times, are pre¬ 
served entire from the innovations and changes of the North. 

Authorities inculcating the necessity of worsliipping Viraj may be quoted 
in great numbers from difi^erent S'astras, hut for fear of tiring the patience 
of the reader with a recital of mere injunctive precepts without their proper 
formulae, I will note but a feAV to show how explicitly a Brahman is en¬ 
joined to pay his adoration to that deity from the earliest times, in different 
S'astras. Manu says, the recital of the Purusha hymn exculpates a man 
from every sin. 

“ Whoever daily^rccitcs the hymn addressed to the Virat purusha, being 
solely intent upon him in heart and mind he verily pleases the god, and thereby 
avoids tlie miseries of life and obtains the heaven of Vishnu afterwards.” 

“ Whoever without recital of the hymn to tho l*urusha, either bathes 
or worships Vishnu, all his acts become null and void.” 

“ Whoso worshijw Viraj with recital of tho Purusha hymn, and scatters 
flowers and water upon his offerings, he has verily worship]>cd the w'holo 
universe, with whatever exists or moves in it.” (Viraj being an epitome 
of the whole.) 

“ Whoso offers flowers or sprinkles water with recital of the Purusha 
hymn, to the gods, ho does them full adoration.” 

“ Let men worship Hari, who is without beginning, middle and end, 
with tho YadvUhnu mantra and Purusha &ukta hymn, because in the whole 
Veda there is nothing like these.” 

1 give below an abridged translation of a few stanzas of the Purusha 
S^ukta or Universal prayer from the Aragya Gai.ia of the Sama Veda, taken 
from “ Ward on the Hindus,” in Vol. 1, p. 2b0. 
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** Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, and innumerable 
feet, Bramha fills the heavens and earth and dwells in the human breast. 
He who knows all, and whatever was, and whatever shall be, and is separate 
from all. In his separate state he exists in a threefold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world. Ho is therefore 
called the great being ; his command is the water of life. From him pro¬ 
ceeded the Virat purusha, Ho is the source of universal motion ; he is not 
separate from the universe; he is the light of the moon, of the sun, of the 
fire, of the lightning, and of all that shines. The Veda is the breath of 
his nostrils: the primary elements arc his sight, the agitation of hiunau 
aiFairs is his laughter, and his sleep is the destruction of the universe. In 
different forms he cherishes the creatures, as in the form of lire he digests 
their food j in tlic form of air he preserves their existence, in the form of 
water he satisfies them, in the form of the sun he assists them in the affairs 
of life: and in that of the moon he refreshes them with sleep. The pro¬ 
gression of time forms his footsteps: all the gods are to him as sparks of 
fire. In the form of fire he cherishes the gods (fire is said to be the mouth 
of the gods) ; therefore 1 bow to him who is the universe ; to the gods 
who dwell in heaven I bow ; to the gods who dwell in space I bow ; to the 
gods on earth I bow; to the regent of waters 1 bow ; to the gods who 
guard the region I bow.” 

The Ch’hdndogya Upanishad, in Section XVITI, adores him in the 
following form: “ Verily of that All-pervading Soul, tlie heaven is the 
head, the sun is the eye, the wind is the breath, the sky is the trunk, tho 
moon is the fundament, and the earth is the feet. The altar is His breast, 
tbo sacrificial grass constitutes the hair of His body, the household fire 
forms His heui*t, the Aniiuharya-pachana fire forms His mind, and the 
Ahavaniya fire forms iTis face.” 

The Aranyaka IJpauishad describes the sacrificial horse as a form of tho 
Virdtpurusha. 

Manu, in the first chapter of his Institutes, containing bofh tho early 
Theogony and cosmology of the Hindus, gives the following account of tho 
genesis of the world, and the origin of Virdj, as in the translation of 
Sir W. Jones: 

Verse 8. He (Brahm) having willed to produce various beings from 
his own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed 
in them a jiroductlvc seed : 

Verse 9. That seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams ; and in that egg ho was born himself, in 
the form of Brahmd tho great forefather of all spirits. 

Verse 10. Tho waters are called ndrd, because they were the produc¬ 
tion of Nara or the spirit of Qod, and since they wero his first ayana 
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or place of motion ho thence is named Nardya^a or moving on the 
waters. 

Verse 11. From that which is the first cause, not the object of sense, 
existing every where in suhstamce^ not existing to owr perception^ without 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under 
the appellation of Brahmi. 

Verse 13. And from it*8 (egg's) two divisions he .framed the heaven 
above and the earth leneathy in the midst he placed the subtle ether, the 
eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters. 

Verse 32. Having divided his own substance, the mighty power, 
became half male, half female, or nature active and passive^ and from that 
female he produced Viraj. * 

Verse 33. Know me, 0 most excellent of Brahmans to be that person, 
whom the male power Viraj, having performed austere devotion, produced 
by himself; Mo the secondary framor of all this visible world. 

Verse 34. It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very difficult religious duties, and first produced ten Lords of 
created beings, eminent in holiness. 

Verse 35. Marichi, Atri, Afigiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Cratu, Prachetas 
or Daksha, Vasishtha, Bhngu, and Nurada. 

Verse 86. They, abundant in glory, produced seven other MenuSy 
together with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Maharshis or great 
Sages unlimited in power. 

Verse 51. He, whose powers are incomprehensible, having thus created 
both me and this universe, was again absorbed in the supreme Spirit, chang* 
ing the time of energy for the time of repose. 

Verse 52. When that power awakes {foTy though slumber be not 
predieable of the sole eternal Mindy ivfinitely wise^ cmdiffinitely benevolenty 
yet it is predicated of Brahmd figurativelyy as a general property of life) 
then has this world its full expansion ; but when he slumbers with a tranquil 
spirit, then*the whole system fades away. 

Verse 53. For, while he reposes as it werSy in calm sleep, embodied 
spirits, endued with principles of action, depart from their several acts, and 
the mind itself becomes inert. 

Verse 62. Swdrdcbisha, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata likewise and 
Chicsbusha beaming with glory, and Vaivaswata, child of the sun.'* 

This account of the creation and the creative powers employed in the 
process, very nearly corresponds with the description of the creation given 
in the opening chapter of the book of Genesis, with the slight reversion of 
the creation of water before that of heaven and earth, which in the Mosaic 
account is described as increate, as chaos itself, Spirit of God 

moved on the waters'’ agrees almost verbatim with the words of the Bible 
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wa^ruh elohtm merahhefei *al-pend tehom. The spiritual essence is the first 
doTelopcmcnt of the divine soul (Brahm), that which is, fillin g all infiui> 
tude and existing from eternity. All Sanskrit authorities from the Veda to 
Kaliddsa speak of water as offspring (nara siinava,) or first creation (Srish- 
tiradyd) of the Spirit of God, which is thence called Nardya^a, Vishnu, 
Jalasayi, Ac., producing the mundane egg within the waters of the deep. 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the Holy Spirit of the Scriptures, 
who begat the mundane egg in the womb of the watery abyss, as Milton 
describes in Books I and VII, of his Paradise Lost. 

■ with mighty wings outspread, 

T)ovo-liko sat’st brooding on tho vast abyss 
And mad^at it pregnant. 

• but ‘ on tho watery calm’ 

His brooding wings tho Spirit of God outsproad, 

And vital virtue infused and vital warmth, 

Throughout tho fluid uiusa. 

The next person is the tirst-bcgottcn by the Spirit of God under the- 
names of Brahma, lliranyagarbha, Sutratma, Ac. lie is mentioned as 
the first male, and described as the creator of everything that was created. 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the “ only begotten Son of God’*, 
or rather of the Holy Ghost, as wo read in Mattliow, “ for that which was 
conceived in her, is conceived of the Holy Ghost.” Ho is si>oken of by 
John the evangelist a» the Xdyos = Word, and Creator of all things. “ In 
tho Ix^iiming was the Word, the Word was with God, and tho Word was 
God. All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made.” 

Hence the is regarded by Platonising Christians as one of the 
Demiurgic authors of tho world, an agent or Aeon, employed by the Su¬ 
preme Deity in the creation of tho universe like Bralimd, although tljo 
majority of Christians will have the “ begotten Son” to be co-ctcrnal with 
the Father. The last person of the godhead—Viraj, must, according to the 
Bible, bo cither the imago of god “ in which created ho him,” i. e. Adam or 
Adima, agreeing with Svayambhuva Manu, the first man according to tho 
Matsya and the Padma Puranas. 

Tho authorities next in importance to Manu arc those of the Puranas, 
which contain the historical, legendary, traditional, and mythological ac¬ 
counts of the Hindus, and which arc invariably consulted by them in all 
matters concerning history, polity, .law, jurisprudence, morality, and reli¬ 
gion. The Puranas, however, are so blended with myths, fables and fictions, 
that it is hardly possible to separate truth from falsehood. The preceding 
account by Manu is sufficient for all purposes, as on the authority of tho 
s 
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Vedas it is said to be uncontrovertible, and no authority contrary to it is 
to be deemed valid. 

The Brahma Vaivarta, a comparatively recent and Vaish^avite Furd^a 
in which Kpshna is extolled above all other gods, and identified with Ndr4- 
yana, makes Maha Virdj the offspring of that god by his consort Badhd in 
Goloka, and progenitor of Brahmd, Vishnu, S^iva, and other gods. (Vide 
Aufrccht’s analysis of the said work for his account of Viraj, Kadhao 
filius Kfishnae pars scdecima et ojus progenies.)” 

The following account of the nativity of Virdj is given in the third 
chapter of the Frakriti Khanda of the said Parana: 

** The egg remained in the water a whole age of Brahmd, and then on 
a sudden it burst into twain, from which issued forth an infant bright as 
millions of suns, a suckling babe, crying with hunger. TIic lord of the 
world being thus exposed in the water like a child abandoned by its parents, 
looked upwards like a helpless ori)han. He tlie Great Virdt, then swollen 
in bulk, more than the bulkiest object, became huger than the hugest body, 
in the same manner as an atom which on the one hand is minuter than the 
minutest particle, forms the hugest body on the other. He was the re¬ 
ceptacle of innumerable worlds, he seemed the Great Vishnu in his nature, 
and was a sixteenth pai*t of the essence of Knshna. Bvery ]>ore of the 
hairs on his body exhibited a world of worlds, which Krishna himself was 
unable to number. For it may be possible to count the grains of sand on 
earth, but not the worlds, the Brahmds, Vishnus, and S^ivas, that grew in 
his person. His body was composed of the univerae stretching from the 
highest Empyrean to the lowest Tartarus, and called the mundane egg, with 
Brahmd, Vishnu, and S^iva contained in it.” 

The same Purdna gives us two other accounts of the different minor or 
Kshudra Virdjes, one of whom was born in a pore of hair in the body of the 
major and the others in every world which ap])earcd in the pores of hair 
upon him. , The seventh chapter of tlie said Purdna, describes the formation 
of the earth from the body of Virdj, in contradiction to that of Madhu- 
kaitabha as Aufrecht mentions. ** TciTa ex illurio, quae in corpora Virdjis 
in aqua stantis adhacrebat, orta est.” 

The Matsya Purdna, which has been analyzed by Aufrecht in No. 95, 
of his Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, gives the following account of 
Virdj in the third chapter. 

“ Be creations a Brahmane facta. Cui ut Sdvitrim sivo Satardpdm 
undocun4[ue intueretur, quatuor (immo quinquo) facies oriuntur. Eorum 
filius Manu Svdyambhuva (aliis nominibus Virdj sive Adhipdrusha appella- 
tus) nascitur, a quo reliqui Manues descendant.” 

That ” Brahma the creator took Sdvitri or Shtardpd for his wife, who 
bore Svayambhuva Manu, who was also called Virdj or the First Male, and 
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from whom the other Manus had descended.” That “ He the Great Brah¬ 
ma” divided his person in twain and became half male, and half female. 
This female was severally called by the names of S&vitri, S'atartipi, G&ya- 
tri, and Brahm^. That “ the soul of the world, ». e, Brahnut passed a 
long time with her and in process of time begat Manu, who is likewise 
called Svayambhuva and also Viraj the first male.” And that he on his 
turn produced fourteen others Manu, Svarochisva, &c., who had the patrony¬ 
mics of Yairdjas or Svayambhuvas given to them. 1 omit giving the 
other accounts relating to the creation in this Purd^a, as they coincide in 
almost every particular, e.vcept in the gradation of persons, with the account 
given by Manu. 

The third chapter of the S^rish^i Kha^d^ of the Padma Purd^a also 
corroborates the account given in the Matsya Parana, with regard to the 
identity of Viraj with Svayambhuva Manu springing from Brahma, and 
taking S^atarupa to wife. Thus Brahma then produced from his essence 
Svayambhuva Manu identical wit!) himself, who became king for the pre¬ 
servation of the universe, and begot a sinless girl named S^atardpd, whom 
Svayambhuva took as his wife.” In this Purana Brahmd himself is said 
to have 2 >roduccd the other Manus, viz.^ Brigu, Pulastya, Pulaha, Ac., and 
not %irough Svayambhuva Manu as stated in the Institutes or the Matsya 
Parana. But there is no mention hero by whom he begot them. It 
mentions, however, of Brahma’s creation of another supernatural being 
before that of the Manus, who was called lludra, and who was as brilliant 
as the midday sun, and had a formidable and bulky body, half male and 
half female. This person can bo no other than Viraj, though he did not 
propagate the Manus as his race. Itudra is another name for S'iva, who is 
acknowledged by the S^ivites as Viraj in the Uudraydmala Tantra. In the 
Vishnu Purdna, Vishnu is said to bo the first pui'uslut or spirit, who with 
association witli pradhdm matter, becomes male and female for the creation 
of the world in the egg. This Vishnu, says Wilson, is the same as the 
Brahmd of Manu which can never be the fact, as it is the popular belief, 
supported by the best authorities that Vishpu is identical with Viraj. 

The great epic Mahdbhdrata presents us with two striking instances of 
the manifestations of Vird( and Visvarupa in the person of Krishna, who 
had given himself out to be an incarnation of Nardyapa, Vishnu, or Virdj. 
In chapter 130 of the Udyoga Parva, he is mentioned to have assumed the 
first form, in order to intimidate the haughty usurper Duryodhana, who 
had plotted to arrest his person. “ Think not oh ! foolish prince,” said ho, 

” that I am alone :—the Suns, furies, Vasus and Bishis all accompany me. 
Thus saying he laughed aloud when lo! unnumbered spirits like flashes 
of lightning issued forth from his refulgent body. Brahmd appeared as 
burning on his forehead, the Budras shone forth from within his breast. 
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On his right arm were seated the ruling divinities of the world, and his 
countenance exhibited the images of Agnis, Adityas, Vasus, Sadhyas, In- 
dras, Asvinas, Maruts, and Visvedevas, or all orders of deities, with an 
innumerable train of Yakshas, Kakshasas, and Gandharvas. Arjuna, hold¬ 
ing his bow and deadly darts, stood on his right hand, and Baladeva with 
his plough on his left. The sons of Pitndu appeared seated on his back, 
and his front showed the mighty warriors of the Vrishpi and Andhara races. 
In his palm he held the discus, club, ^akti, and other weapons. When 
behold ! sparks of living lire, mixed with fume and smoko fled on all sides 
from his nostrils, cars, eyeballs, and the pores of his body. The assembly 
of mighty monarchs closed their eyes from fear, at the sight of the terrific 
•cosmoform of Krishna. All were seized with fear save the sages, llishis, 
Bhishma, Drona, and Sanjaya, who remained fearless because of their faith 
in the godhead of Krishna, who had favoured them with clairvoyance [divya- 
chakshu].*’ 

So in the Bhagavad-Qita— 

“ The mighty compound and divine being Hari, having, 0 Bajd, thus 
spoken, made evident unto Arjuna Ids supreme and heavenly form; of many 
a mouth and eye ; many a wondrous fight; many a heavenly ornament; 
many an up-raised weapon; adorned with celestial robes and charts; 
anointed with heavenly essence ; covered with every marvellous thing j 
the eternal God wliose countenance is turned on every side! The glory 
and amazing splendour of this mighty being may be likened to the sun 
rising at once into the heavens, with a thousand times more than usual 
brightness. The son of Pandu then beheld within the body of the God 
of Gods, standing together, the whole universe divided forth into its vast 
variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every hair was raised on 
end. Ho bowed down his head before the God, and thus addressed him 
with joined hands.” 

Another part of this epic presents us with the macrocosm or Vi^varu- 
pa of Krishiia before the assembled deities and monarchs, in the Sabha 
Parva on the occasion of the liajasdya ceremony of the coronation of 
Yudishthira. In Wilson’s Keligious Sects of the Hindus, page 30,1 find 
Yiraja as a name of one of the six qualities of the subtle form of Vishnu 
or Krishna, and meaning absence of human passions synonymous with 
Virdga. Instances like this, however, can be multiplied to any amount 
in proof of the identity of Yiraj with Krishina and \ishiiu, but I think 
those already deduced are sufficient for the purpose. 

In the Ga^e4a Pur&na, Yirdj is represented as incarnate in the form 
of Gane^, the god of the elephant head, for the purpose of destroying a 
certain demon. In chapter C2, called the Yirad-darsana, the following 
description of Ga^c^a’s person as Yir4j is given.—As the demon was thus 
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pondering in himself^ he beheld before him the form of Yirij, touching the 
sky with his bead, his feet rooted in Tartarus, his ear-holes containing the 
cardinal points, and huge forests forming the hairs on his body. The 
orbits of heavenly bodies appeared as circles on his person, and the wide 
seas looked as drops of sweat on his body, millions and millions of deities 
sporting on the tips of his fingers and nails, and the fourteen spheres of 
planetary bodies in the universe revolving in his belly. This being then 
snatched the demon and killed him in a trice, as children do bugs with 
their nails.’* 

The Vishnu Parana, which is devoted to Vishnu, represents that god as 
Viraj in the incarnations of Krishna and Baladcva. It says that the gods 
being persecuted by the demon Kansa complained to Vishnu of their grie¬ 
vances, who, in reply, told them that he will undertake to quell the arch¬ 
fiend by assuming his form of Vii'dj in his incarnation of Krishna at Vrin- 
davana, and forthwith showed his Virdtrupoy which the gods hallowed and 
adored. 

Now as regards his consort S^atardpa, [ceiitifonna] the female per¬ 
sonification of material force [^akti], as Viraj is the male prosopopoea of 
spiritual energy, I have to mention that the words hundi'ed and thousand in 
the appellations of both are mere metonymies of determinate numbers for 
indeterminate ones by figure of speech, as both spirit as well as matter can 
assume an infinity of sliapcs and forms. This female, in the various autho¬ 
rities quoted above, is sometimes made to represent the wife of Brahmd, at 
other times of Viraj and lastly of Svayambhuva Manu. But Moore, in his 
Hindu Pantheon, takes her for the wife of Viraj purusha only, and says, 
on the authority of Colebrookc, that the notion of Viraj dividing himself 
into male and female forms occurs almost in every Purana, and the colossal 
figure in the cave of Blephanta bears relation to this division and re-union 
of Viraj. The partition of the body into male and female halves may very 
likely lead us to su2)poso this person to be Brahma whom Manu has repro- 
aented to bo divided into two epicine halves, as also Svayambhhva Manu, 
tho first man or Adam of the Hindus, whose loft half, [rib or side] gave 
birth to tho mother of mankind. But we know for certain on the autho¬ 
rity of Manu that Virdj was not tho same with his progenitor Brahmd, 
nor identical with his progeny Svayambhuva, whom “ Bara Shikoh” says 
Sir William Jones, was persuaded to believe, and not without sound reason, 
to be no other person than the progenitor of mankind, to whom the Jews, 
Christians, and Muhammedans unite in giving the name of Adam. There¬ 
fore S'atardpa, who is designated by the special title of llajddrikd or wife 
of Virdj, in the Kudra Ydmala Tantra, could not be tho consort either of 
Brahma or Svayambhuva, as represented in the confused accounts given of 
her in the different Purai.ias^ the inconsistencies of which are so apparent, 
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and the absurdity of identifying a god with a man so evident, as not to 
require an explanation. 

The perfect coincidence of the description of Kajdarikd with that of 
her husband confirms the belief of her being a co-partner of Viraj only, as 
will plainly appear from the following extract: 

“ She had millions of Vish^us on her right arm, and a million of Brah- 
mds on her left; a million of S'ivas on her head, and as many Indras at her 
feet. Millions of moons shone in her nails, and as many suns in her eye¬ 
balls. Her worshippers addressed her saying “ Save us, Oh! thou source of 
the world and consort of Virdj, that givest birth to millions of Bitihinds, 
Vishnus, and Slvas, in thy hollow bowels.’* 

The difference of sex in the Hindu deities is assigned to the same rea¬ 
son, which Proclus mentions concerning the Greek and lioinan divinities, 
in Timajus, p. 290. “ The division of male and female comprehends in 
itself all the plenitudes of divine orders; since the cause of all staple power 
and identity, and the leader being, and that which invests all 

things with the first principles of conversion, is comprehended in the mas¬ 
culine order. But that which generates from itself all various progressions 
and partitions, measures of life, and prolific powers, is contained in the 
female division.” Here we see all the gods from the supreme being down¬ 
wards not only having a female energy but inseparably joined with it, as 
in the person of Adonis in the Orphic hymns. 

Mention of Virat-kshetra, the site of Virdj’s nativity, the scene of his 
incarnation, and the field of his exploits is often made in some of the Purd- 
^as. The Adhyatma Kamdyana describes the sanctity of the place in 
chapter 84, which has been noticed by Or. Aufrccht under No. 74 of his 
Gatalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum. The Brahma Purdna mentions it to 
be situated at the confluence of eight streams, as Aufrecht says in p. 19 
of the said Catalogue “ ad Virdja regioncm, prope octo fluminum confluen- 
tem sitam, protieiscitur.” In the Kaka-rudra-samvdda, it is mentioned 
as contiguous to Chola, Yideha, Kerala, &c., and to be under the con¬ 
stellation Sagittarius, with Kaijchi, Kanpata, &c. The Virdt-bhdmi, or land 
of Virdj, is famed in the Purd^as for its production of diamonds which are 
thence called Virdtajas, and which justifies the supposition of its being 
situated near Golconda, celebrated also for its diamond mines. The place 
in the modern Geography of India is Berar, in the Deccan, and is called 
Berdr, Borar, and Bordd) by the natives, and there is every reason to sup¬ 
pose this district to be the birth-place of Virdj, and more so, from the 
indisputable fact of the origination of all the early incarnations of Vishnu 
having taken place in the Deccan, then known as the land of demons. The 
Virdt-bhumi is also called the Matsya-desa, or fish country, in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, an appellation which the inhabitants of Bagurd (Bogra), a district 
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in the north of Bengal, claim for this tract of land, because its streama 
teem with fish. 

The accounts of the origin of the world, with those of its creative 
agencies, and created bodies given both by Manu and Moses, are mere alle¬ 
gories of the natural order of things, which require some explanation. In 
the chaotio state of things there existed only the eternal and infinite soul 
of god [Brahm] filling ail the ^ tohii wa~hohii\ the null and void, and over¬ 
spreading the whole with the immoveable, inactive, and all-pervading 
essence of his inscrutable nature, his entity and intellect the source of 
power. For knowledge, says the father of modem philosophy, is power, 
and infinite knowledge therefore must be the fountain of infinite power. 
He, wishing to create the world, first created the air, represented as the first 
development of the all-encompassing soul in the form of the spirit, the main 
source of motion and force, to give mobility to inert substance. To this 
followed the production of water, the atomic principles of which are con¬ 
ceived in the bosom of ether, which being agitated by the force of air or 
spirit of ** Ni^raya^a,*’ conceived the latent heat, represented as Brahma 
or god of fire within its bosom. This heat in its turn gave birth to Vai^- 
vdnara the vivifying fire. And lastly the combination of the triple prin¬ 
ciples of the spirit, gave birth to the mundane egg, or rotundity of the 
material world, which came next to be manifested in its present form 
which we call Viraj. How far these theories of the Ancient Hindus are 
correct according to the light of physical science and modern experimental 
philosophy I am unable to decide, but 1 am confident that some of them 
agree with the theories of the Grecian philosophers on the origin of the 
world. Thales, for instance, regarded water oi* fiuid substance as the singlo 
original element from which everything came and with which everything 
returned. Anaximenes derived the origin of all material things from a sin¬ 
gle element, and according to his theory air was the source of life. Hera¬ 
clitus of Ephesus regarded fire as heat us tlio primary form of all matter, 
and Anaxagoras of Clazomena), conceived a supreme mind or intelligence 
(vovs) distinct from the visible world, to have imparted form and order 
to the chaos of nature. 

The Yeddnta holds Viraj to be the result of Ta^hikaram or assem¬ 
blage of the five elements, which for the sake of brevity I will quote from 
Ward’s translation of the Vedanta Sara, Vol. I, p. 371. 

“ Prom the five subtile elements proceeded the subtile bodies. From 
these five subtile elements in proportions of five, arose the masses of solid 
matter; but each is distinguished by the name of the element which is 
most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether sound is found; in air is found 
both sound and touch; in fire sound, touch and form ; in water, sound, 
touch, form, and taste \ in earth, these four and smell The qualities are 
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partly natural and partly artificial. The active principle dwelling in the 
collected sum of solid matter is called VaUwdnaray or ho who is conscioua 
of self-existence, and Virdt as he is held forth, or displayed in all crea¬ 
tures.” 

But as the being under investigation is to be considered more properly 
as an intellectual and spiritual person or the sensible emblem of an ideal 
being, rather than any real personage of liistory, his nature and character 
are to be sought for more in works of philosophy, theology and divinity, 
than in any other, and wo must therefore explore the Veddnta, the only 
metaphysioal and theological school of tho Hindus, for a true account of 
this supernatural being. It conceives three orders of incorporeal natures 
in the chain of beings from the supreme to the human soul. The first 
consisting of pure intelligence (chit) composed of tho causjil principles of 
nature called Kdrana Sariras. The second of intellectual beings [cheta- 
nas] composed of subtile spiritual bodies called Sukshnia or linga Sariras, 
And the third comi>riscd of intelligent beings [chaitanyas] joined with 
concrete, gross or material bodies called Sthula Sarirasy in which Virat tho 
god manifest in nature is included. Another definition of the demiurgic 
triads will have the last to be the product or Kdrya S'arira; the second, 
that by which it is produced, linga knrira ; and tho first, tliat from which tho 
thing produced, takes its pattern, i. e. the Kdrann Sarira, depicting them 
under the analogy of the archytype, architect, and the offspring, in which 
last position Viraj is taken to stand, who therefore is understood to partici¬ 
pate of the entity and omiiiprcsenco [the chief attributes of the eternal and 
infinite soul] as far as he extends throughout the duration and bounds of 
nature. 

To give a description of the thcogony of Viraj, among the other per¬ 
sons of the triads, or, in other words, to show the distinction of that state of 
the divine soul from the other conditions, and the relation it bears to 
them in the order of succession, would require an ex]K)sition of the whote 
theodecy of the Vedanta system, which would be out of place hem. 1 
shall therefore content myself with giving a short account of these different 
degrees of divine personages, or rather the several denominations of these 
spiritual and psychological beings, in order to show the relation they bear 
to Virdj ^cording to what I could gather about them, from the translation 
of tho Vedanta Sara by Ward, Colebrooke’s Essay on the Veddnta, and 
Boer's translation of the Upanishads. 

The first order composed of pure intelligence (chit) and possessed of 
causal form (Kdram Sarira) and having tho quality of purity or goodness 
only (8atva)y is comprised of three persons according to the general or par¬ 
ticular modifications of these properties, styled totality (Samashfi)^ and 
speciality or individuality (vyashfi), in \’'edauta terminology, viz .:— 
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1st. — JBrahm, omnipresence or the unlimited essence of god in duration 
and space ; called also tur/ya or quadruple, for its being the receptacle of 
the three orders and human soul (jiva). 

2nd.—Prajndy omniscience, i. e. intellect or understanding devoid of 
action, whence it is termed inert (niskriya). 

*6rd. — tivaray omnipotence, the active principle, or creative agency 
and causality of god. 

The second order composed of intellectual beings (Chetanas) possess¬ 
ed of subtle spiritual bodies (sukshma linga sarira) and having the quality 
of passion or afFection (rajasy) comprises the thi*ee persons of 

— Sutrdtmd, the undivided spirit or connecting soul of all subtle 
bodies, as Poj)e expresses it; “ Diffused through all, yet in all the same.** 

2nd. — Hiranyu^garhha or Brahnidy the creator of the Universal frame-. 

Zrd. — Taijnsha, the spirit unitc^d with the mind in intellection. 

Tlic third order composed of intelligent beings (Sthuln SSnriras) possess¬ 
ed of concrete and gross bodies, and having the quality of foulness (tamas) 
is also compidscd of three iiersons, according to the universality or indivi¬ 
duality, manifestation or reticence. 

Ist. — Vaismnnray the universal soul Latent in all bodies, as their prime 
automaton or moving principle and allied to material force. 

2nd.—Virdjy the mundane soul obvious iu nature as her formal cause. 

8rd. — Visvay the individual soul abiding iu every gross body. 

And lastly the human soul endued with life and sensation. 

Wai’d, in his translation of the Vedanta Sara, gives the following de¬ 
scriptions of these jKM’sons in the Godhead belonging to the threefold triads 
of the Oeitv; 

“ U'ho active jirinciple dwelling in the collected sum of solid matter is 
called wishwanara or, he who is conscious of self-existence, and Virat, ho 
is held forth or displayed iu all creatures, &c.” 

Colebrooke, in sj>oaking of them, begins with the last [Jfv^tma], and 
says, “The soul [as a portion of the divinity] is infinite, intelligent, son*, 
tient, and true. It is made to act by the supnnue Ueiiig, but iu conformi¬ 
ty to its previous resolutions ; and those again have been luoduccd by a 
chain of causes extending backward apparently to infinity.** {Vide Trans- 
tactions of the Koyal Asiatic Society, Vol. II, i>. 22.] 

Dr. lloer, in the introduction to his translation of the Taittiriya Upa- 
nishad, gives the following compendious sketch from the Vedanta Sara. 

“ The cause of the world, according to Vedanta, the source of all 
reality, and strictly speaking of all i*eality itstilf, is Brahniy the supremo 
soul or spirit.** “ It consists of the three qualities of salva, rajaSy tamas, 
which denote the three degrees of its existence, or of its power of mani* 
Eestation, &e ** “God iu his relation to the totality of ignorance is onuiis- 
X 
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cient, omnipotent, &c., that is, he has all the attributes o£ the Creator and 
ruler of the 'world, and is called in this res|)ect Hvara [the ruler]”. “ God 
in his relation to s 2 >ecial ignorance is the individual soul, the dofectire 
intelligence Prajn4.” “ Hero again, the subtle body is either a totality or 
an individuality. The soul or god as pervading the totality, is called the 
Sutrdtmd or Hiranyagarbha, as pervading an individuality, and Taijasha 
[the resplendent]. Both, however, are in reality one.” Again, “ From 
the subtle elements further proceed the gross elements, and from the gross 
elements the different worlds and different bodies Ac.” ” The soul as abid¬ 
ing in the totality of gross bodies is called Vaiiednara, Virdt, Ac., as abiding 
in an individual body Yisva.” The definitions of some of these modes of 
the divine soul are differently given in different works, as for instance the 
Man^ukya Upanisbiul describes Trdjnd as omniscience instead of ignorance, 
as stated in the Vedanta Sara. Thus, His third condition is Trajmi 
[who completely knows] who has become one, whose knowledge is uniform 
alone, whose nature is bliss, Ac.” “ He [the Prdjndl is lord of all: ho is 
omniscient, he is the internal ruler, Ac.,” [vide idem, verses 5 and 6]. 

These quadruple conditions of divine spirit arc incased in four differ¬ 
ent sheaths of the soul, which I give here in the words of Dr. lloer. 

1st. ” The intellect with the internal organs forms the intellectual 
sheath. 2nd. Mind, with the organs of action, the mental sheath. 3rd. 
The vital airs, together with the oi^ans of action, for the vital sheath. 
4th. The three sheaths when united are the subtle body of the soul Ac.” 
** The gross body is called the nutrimentitious sheath (Annamaya Kosha), and 
as it is the j)l^ whei'e gross objects arc enjoyed, it is called awake.” All 
these four conditions of the soul arc |>crceptiblo in four different states of 
human life, namely, the intellectual, in deep sleep, when the intcllocts are 
awake, notwithstanding tlie dormancy of the other faculties ; the mental, 
in the dreaming state, when the mind acts iii absence of bodily functions; 
the conerpte, consisting of Vaisvanara, Viriij and Vaisva, in the waking 
state, when we perceive all sensible objects by means of external organs. 

The totality of the gross, the subtle and the causal bodies, forms one 
great world, and the soul from the pervader to the ruler is one soul.” 
Hence these triple orders of intelligences, are of the same essence, inasmuch 
as they arc all intellects, admitting only of the difference in point of bound¬ 
lessness and limitation, otherwise called universality, and individuality. 
They are modifications of the selfsame spirit of god and are equally objects 
of worship, and that of Virdj is the most important as the most conspicu¬ 
ous among them. Meditation of these modes of Brahma’s existence is said 
to be the most rational and profound worship of god, and it is necessary to 
commence with the mode or state in which reflection first rises, and is con¬ 
cluded with the last result to which that reflection has attained. 
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It niay perhaps not be irrelevant here to trace some analogies of the 
incorporeal natures treated herein, with those mot with in European philo* 
sophy, although I am far from maintaining that they bear any exact simili¬ 
tude to each other. I hnd Virijism bears a great resemblance to Stahl’s 
doctrine of Animeism, whose automaton or moving force of the world oor« 
responds exactly with Vaisvdnara, the other name of Virdj, and answers to 
one of the demiurgoi of Plato, called nature by Lampsacus and the Stoics 
and Plastic nature by Dr. Cudworth. Virdj agrees in some respects with 
the Archaeus of Paiacclsus, and tlic Principium Hylurchicum of Henry 
Moore. 

Some are apt to consider these theories, as also Virajism, to be allied 
to Pantheism, while on the other hand it can plainly be seen, that though 
the spirit of god is apparent to all as working in the universe, it is essen¬ 
tially sci^iratc from it, having had a separate i^crsonal existence before it 
was brought into being, and continuing to have n separate personal exis* 
tonce simultaneously with it. I'lio words of St. Augustine “ in illo sunt 
omnia,” could not bo construed in a Pantheistic sense, nor could that which 
Lucan says, “ Jupiter cst quodcunfpie vides, quocunque movoris,” bo taken 
in that sense. The angel in Genesis [xvi, 7-13] is called * El roi,’ ' Ood of 
sight,’ or God manifest, anil the word Immanuel, God with us, plainly refers 
to the manifestation of Viraj. The niystic doctrine of the Persia)i Sufis 
alludes to the manifestation of divine essence in the whole creation in the 
woids “ there is no real entity besides that of god.” 

The universality and individuality of the divine spirit, of which it is 
difficult to derive an idea from their detinitio’ns in the Veddnta, appear much 
to resemble the generality or particularity of the psychic fluid, wliich accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of Quosne is said to be diffused alike through all 
nature, but differently exhibited according to the particular organisations 
of minds and bodies. The Hindu Theism, like every other system of Uni- 
tarianisui, inculcates the unity, soleity, and monadity of the divinity, as it is 
well known by its maxim “ Ekamo vadvitiyam,” agreeing with the /idvos ^ed« 
of the Christians and the hm lodhid of the Muhammadans, but at the same 
time it speaks of the persons of the Trinit}^ only as so many manifestations 
and denominations of the same being, according to the distinctions of mere 
modes as maintained by Medalists, and illustrated by them by analogies drawn 
from nature, as the following: Sixjcicm ignis, splendorem et calorem; 
splendor ab igne nascitur, color ab igne et splendoro generatur. Splendor est 
de igne, ot tamen sunt coeva. Sic tria in sole occurrent; ipsa soils substantia, 
radius ot lumen, et tamon in his tribus est eadem lux: ut radius de sole 
nascitur, sic Filius de patre generatur, calor ab utroque progreditur, sic 
spiritus ab utroque spiratur.” To each of these persons they ascribe a 
character, wdoroais, hypostasis,” i, e. “ Conqjlexus notarum quibus persons 
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divince inteif se differunt/' and take into consideration the internal and 
external relations which they hear to each other. 

The nearest affinity which the Vedanta theology boars to any otlicr, is 
that of Plato, whcio wc have the same number of the orders of Demiurgic 
principles in the Jovial, Adonieal, Dionysiacal trinities [Aios, AiowataKT/, 
from which many grades and degrees of gods are said to pro¬ 
ceed, as the intellectual, supermundane, mundane, &c., but how far thoy 
^ree with the Voddntic orders is a question which cannot be discussed here. 

Before taking leave of my subject, I will add a few words in anticipa¬ 
tion of the charge of Pantheism, which Virajism may otherwise incur from 
tlic ubiquity, universal pervasion, and similar attributes of the god. It must 
be borne in mind tliat Viraj fills the universe in spirit, while Pan the god of 
Pautheism is represented as lilling it in substance, as Dr. Jardinc says in his 
tract on Theism. “ There are those who identify god with the universe, 
believing that lie is imnuincnt in all things, that he is the substance or 
inherent force which shines forth in the sun, organises the various forces of 
nature, lives in the animal and vegetable kingdom, aud thinks in the hu¬ 
man mind. Tliis is usually known by the name of Pantheism.” The 
Orphic hymn quoted below describes Pan, as materially aud substantially 
diffused in nature like Visvani])a aud not in spirit as Viraj. 

call 8ti*ong Pan, lh<5 Hiilwtjijicj* of thcj whole, 

Ktheiial, inaiino, cai thly, tho lot<d whole, 

Inimoi*tnl fire ; for all tho work! is iliino 
And all arc but piutH of then, O power divine !’* 

In a fragment of Epictetus, we find Chrysippus referring everything to 
Jupiter, aud maintaining a rigid Pantheism in these woixls, that—“ The 
world is, as it were, an animated body, and that god is tho governing 
power, and tho soul of tho whole.” And that “ the world is one of tho 
intelligent principles, governing in common with gods and men.” Diogenes 
the Babylonian, in bis book concerning Minerva, asserts that, “ the world 
is the same'as Jove and comprehends the divinity.” Among the followers 
of Zeno, many assert this Pantheism, by saying “ God is one, the universe 
and its soiil.” 

Tho notion of the spiritual diffusion of Viraj throughout the whole 
expanse of nature occurs in tho Orphic hymn to Protogonus, the firstborn 
Aeon, but nothing can be better descriptive of his nature and attributes, 
than what is given in Pope’s Essay on Man, IX. 

All arc but parts of one stupt'ndous whole. 

Whoso body natuio is and god the soul.” 

And in Thomson’s hymn at the end of his “ Seasons.” 

Xhese as they change, Almighty Father, theso 
Aro but tho varied God, &c., &c.” 
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Note on n Copper-plate Grant found in the liccord Office of the CuttacJe 

Collectoratc.—By Bluu Kangalala Baneujga, Deputy Collector^ 

Cuttack. 

(With a plate.) 

This document was found by me in an old box in the Record Office 
whilst engaged in drawing up a roi)ort on the condition of the records. The 
box contained a number of old deeds of grants in the Devanagari, Persian, 
Bengali, Marliatti and Uriya character.s ; those were the remnants of avast 
variety of such documents, said to have been liled by the original holders, 
before the Collector Mr. Kerr in ISIO, when the px’ovinee was settled for 
the first time. Up to this day applications are tiled before the Collector, 
for a copy, or for the original, of one or other of these documents. Unfor¬ 
tunately no proper register has been keixt witJi reference to these imjwrtant 
records, and there is nothing to shew by whom tlio ])latcs were filed before 
the Revenue authorities. The deed is inscribed on three oblong idates of 
copper, each measuring S'' x C]”. The fii’st plate lias the inscription on ono 
side only; the second, on both sides ; and the third on the upi>er half of tho 
inner side. The three were originally held together by a ring, for which 
the plates were pierced, the hole being eight-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
The ring is lost. The writing is in an antique form of tho Kutila chai*ac- 
ter. 

The record commences with some very jxruricnt poetry, describing 
the personal charms and Arcadian loves of the nymphs of Kanaka, tho 
numerousness of its majestic elephants, the sliining whiteness of whoso 
tusks overshadowed the bright autumnal moon, and the frQshncss and 
coolness of the gelid breezes which stirred tho waves of the Mahauadi, and 
allayed the langour of its love-sick maidens. 

After this exordium the record goes oji to state that in the glorious city 
on the banks of the Mahauadi, there lived a king named Janamejaya, and 
from liim came a lord of men called Yajati, whose fame had spread over 
the three regions of the universe, and whose prowess had, without any exer¬ 
tion, subdued his enemies. This panegyric is immediately followed by tho 
well-known royal titles of the Gupta dynasty, adding the word “ Trikalin- 
gddhipati” or “ the lord of the three Kalingas” ; the 

name of Bhava Gupta and that of his successor, literally “ the adorer of his 
feet”, S^iva Gupta are then introduced, and after them follows the mandate 
of the latter to his courtiers, officers and other subjects to this effect, that he, 
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S'iva Gupta (not Yajfiti) gives the village of Chandra in the Bisaya or fiscal 
division of Marada in the province of Bakshina Ko4ala» to one Ganga- 
pdni, the son of Divakara and grandson of Ananta Bhatta, a Brdhman of 
the Bhdradvaja clan, for so long as the sun, moon and stars would continue 
to shine in the firmament. The edict then enumerates a number of S^astric 
quotations, as usual in such records, cursing the robbers of land given in gift, 
extolling those who preserve and protect such gifts, and expatiating on the 
shortness of human life, which is said to bo as unstable as a drop of water 
on the slippery surface of a lotus loaf. The concluding verses are an eulogy 
on Champati Chhinchata of the minister of war and peace of Yajdti, (not of 
S^iva Gupta), and then comes the date of the plate and the name of the 
engraver Madhava. The date is the 9th of the waxing moon in Jyesbtha, 
on the ninth year or Sauvatsara of the reign of Yajati. 

The discovery and decipherment of this plate, establish two hypo- 
thetical jwiiits advanced by me in my paper on the Ohaudwar plate, namely ; 
Ist, that Orissa, or a part of it, was, during the Gupta rule, called after their 
mother-country “ ICosala,” and 2nd, that the Kesaris of Orissa acknowledged 
the Guptas as the Paramount Power. 

In suijport of the first of these two points, we have in unmistak¬ 
able terms ^ho names of Dakshina Kosala or South Ko^la followed by that 
of the fiscal division of Marada, and the name of the village Chandra. Tho 
last two names still exist in the district of Kanaka: the pargand of Hari- 
harpur is up to this day called in commoii j)arlance Marada Hariharpur, 
and there still exists in that pargand a village called Chandra. The latter 
is written with a final long d, whereas that of the plate is a short one, but 
the difference is so slight, and such phonetic changes are so very common 
in Indian names, that it scarcely deserves a comment here. The village is 
still a Brdhman village of note. 

As to tho subordinate position of the Kesaris, tho indication in the 
plate is plain endugh. The gift is made in the name of the Guptas with 
the imperial and dignified designation of Malidrdjddhirdja^ while Yajdti 
is simply called Mahdrdjd^ and his ancestor Janamejaya, a rdjd only. The 
S^dstras very distinctly enjoin that it is the sovereign only who has the 
power of giving land in perpetuity, even Samantas or tributary kings, 
when making such gifts, must take tho permission of the Paramount Power. 
The quotations above referred to prove this beyond a question j these men. 
tion the names of Sagara and Rama, the emperors of India, as the givers of 
land. This law has much relaxed in the present iron-age, despite the in- 
junctions of the Smptis. 

A new link in the royal lineages of Orissa is gained by the reading of 
this monument, and of another which was found under ground in a place 
called Puran, in Pargand Sybir. According to the Mddldpdnji and the 
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Yan^dvalis, ludra Deva or Chaudra Deva reigned in Orissa in 823 or 828, 
A. D. Two or three years before these dates, Orissa was occupied by the 
Yavanas, who held it for 146 years, after which Yaj4ti Ke&in expelled 
them, and founded the Ke^ri or lion dynasty. This prince was said to 
have reigned 52 years, and he it was who brought back the image of Jagan- 
natha to Puri, and laid the foundation of the temple-city at Bhuvane^vara. 
Now, both these records are silent as to the parentage of Yaj4ti; but hero 
the plates give it in plain terms, stating that Janamojaya was his ancestor, 
and he (Janamejaya) reigned on the banks of the Mahdnadi, i. e. in Eafak 
Chaudwar. This is very probable, as the royal family was expelled from 
Puri by the Yavanas, who arc said to have come in ships and landed near the 
sacred city. The astrologers of Orissa say that Chaudwdr was founded by 
Janamejaya the great-grandson of Arjuna one of the heroes of the Mah4- 
bharata ; but this is evidently a confounding of names, for the plates simply 
say— 

S, Cv 

“ There was a king of gentle mien named Janamejaya the lotus-faced.” 
It does not describe him to be the extirpator of the Nuga race, the son of 
Parikshita, and the .lord paramount of all India reigning in Indraprastha 
or Delhi. The jdates simply call him a raja, having his chief city on the 
banks of the Mahanadi. 

If these surmises bo accepted as correct, wo liavo here then the ap¬ 
proximate date as to the time when Cluuulwar was founded, namely, the 
earlier i)art of the 6r.st ccutiu'y of the Christian era, for traditionally Jana¬ 
mejaya was its founder ; and lie must liave been some adventurer from the 
north-west; the Vahsavalis arc silent as to the father of ITatakesvar Deva, 
the sixth prince in ascent from Yajati, and presumably Janamejaya must 
Lave been his progenitor, for in the Purau plate, w'o tind Bbiina Deva was 
also bom in the race of Janamejaya, and this prince reigned in 282—319, 
A. D. The following is Iiis lineage : 

A. D. 

143—J94 Hatakesvara Deva : reigned 51 years. 

194—237 Birabliuvan or Tribbuvan Deva: reigned 43 years. 

237—282 Nirmala Deva : reigned 45 years. 

282—319 Bhima Deva: reigned 37 years. 

It is almost superfluous to add here, that the Janamejaya of our plates, 
is not the Janamejaya Ke^ari of the Vansavalis: the latter reigned between 
the years 754—703 A. D., about 250 years after Yajati. 

Another noticeable fact regarding the endowment mentioned in 
this deed, is the probability of such grants having been made by the person 
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I 

under notice, for, according to the palm-leaf records, this prince was celebrat¬ 
ed for his piety and his munificence to Brahmans, for he it was wlio rescued 
his native land from the hands of a foreign foe, restored the worship of 
Jagannatha at Puri, and commenced to build the sacred fane for the worship 
of Mahadeva in Bhuvancsvani. 

As regards the names of places in this plate: at the commence¬ 
ment of the declaration, the endower says that the village of Chandra, in 
the fiscal division (Fmy«), of Marada, in the country of Bakshina 

Kosala, is given in i>erpetuity ; but with regard to the grantee, the declara¬ 
tion specifics that he was a Madhyadcsiya Brahman, who came originally 
from the village of S^rivalla, and was residing at Silabhanjapati, a village 
in the country of Odra (Orissa). Now the question arises, if the country 
at the time bore the name of Bakshina Kosala, which included the fiscal 
division of Marada, and a village called Chandni; what was the site of 
Odra whose name occurs se})arately, as distinct from Bakshina Kosala ? If 
we recall to mind, however, that the Odra of old was not conterminous 
with the Orissa of inodcni days, including the three districts of Katak, 
Puri, and Balasor, tlic difficulty disaj»pears. Odra originally comprised 
very little, if any, besides the present subdivision of Khurda. It was tlio 
original country of the Od Cliasas, and the name Odra was suhsecpieiitly 
as.signcd to the whole tract from the Cliilka Lake to tho’ Vaitaraui River, and 
included the names of Kalinga, Kosala, and Tilkala. Wc have its parallel 
in Bengal. Biffcrent portions of that province at one time bore the names 
of Piu.idravardhana, Gaiuja, Barcndra, Tamralipta, <tc., wliieli all gradually 
gave place to the single designation of Banga, though the latter was but a 
small jjortion of the main country in the delta of the Ganges. 

The original country of the Braliinan who had the endowment 
from tho royal hands of Yajdti Kcsjiri, calls for a few remarks. Br. Hunter, 
speaking of the Brahman migrations in Orissa, says: “ The local legends 
and the palm-leaf records alike relate how about 5(X) A. B. the founder* of 
tho long-haired or lion line imi^OJ’tcd ten thousand ]5rahmans from Audh 
and endowed them with lands around .Tajpur on the siicred Baitarini river.” 
But the record under notice and the Chaudwar one (which is evidently a 
very old grant) prove beyond a question, that the North-western Brahmans 
must have migrated to Orissa long before Yajdti Ke^n, for tho plates 
give the names of three generations of tho grantees, the names of their 
original and adopted countries and villages, &c. This record shows 
moreover, that the migration was not restricted to Audh Brahmaiis 
only. In this case, the grantee belonged to Madliyadeda, wlticb, according to 
Manu, is the country between the Himalaya and the Vindhyan chain, bouud- 


* Yajdti Kesori. 
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«' * 
ed on the cast by Fraydga (Alldhdb&d) and on the west by Tinasana (Kuruk-’ 
shetra).* 

The site of S'rivalla or Valla must be searched for in the North-West 
for identification, while S^ilabhanjapati occurs somewhere in Khurdl. 
Again, the Br&hma^s not only formed colonics round J4jpur, but had vil¬ 
lages given them near Kafak Chaudwar in Marada Hariharpur, in the 
subdivision of Khurdd, during the reigns of the founder of the Ke^ri dynas¬ 
ty and his predecessors. There is every probability, however, of the Kerris, 
who originated and sustained the revival of Br&hma^ism in Orissa, having 
invited Brdhmans from the North-West, even as their successors the Gangd- 
van^is brought them from the South ; these two distinct streama of migra¬ 
tion of the Brahmans are now blended together, unlike the Kanyakubja 
and Vaidika Brdbmaijis of Bengal, who never intermarry nor eat with each 
other. 

The record is full of orthographical mistakes, but I thought it 
tedious to note them in detail; the reader will find them by comparing my 
reading with corrections with the facsimile of the plate. A few of the cor¬ 
rections have been shown in parenthesis. 

Teanscbipt. 

swrl^sri TOTTO^Tfvm: I srf^»(%TOPCW^' 

^ 1-^«<.^^1 ^*1 ^ 

: I \ II 

'i» 

5rreT<TI?Tnnr: | ^ ll TOTST^mTirTO^f^Ti^ (^) 

fm^ I ^ 11 I 

flWljWftTpnnTOTlTO^WSWWf^ftBITOf^j! I 

^ ar- 

f v ii 

HSWW warm u” 

V 
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wwi wnrr nipfiwWWw 1 1 ii ftiiFwPc^Pqpi^- 

afrf^iTTWTt«^»T%Ti?f¥fw«^w»f%TTri?RfinftiT- 
I irlV^^r^VT^rf 

9» 

^ M Tf%¥fir n »rfyfyKTT(?fiffiTy)^ig^y»rcT^^TT^mrTJTO* 
irneHB^iwTOniT^nifff wr?rt 

^ irm: #TqMw: ^mft- 

w?fr^T^ar9f«i- 

%nF^ ^ f i t^BU ff ^mal ^T^ny i 

irw^nmj l ^rfirT^^T^^cipfTK^TW^m- 

— yig fanwn grftr# ^Tf5^*r^*rfj(j') ’■ftjnrmnrtifT 

W 4<|l!irM^I<I H I^^ imruTw^- 

>3 

wmrhffii? sif#mif<?t 

qi«mwnlTC»(^') xxfti (w^O | 

I Tl^r 'rni w- 

^JiTTf^fH: I w w 

W9 ir^ ^ I iTTffl^: I 

9^^H^TOWPr9i q^H.^T^'TTOT | 9IWCTf% ftlT* 

Tr ftnrm^! i if# 9tw* ^ nmm »?fir 9 fH n 

wft* Sifrowfir I 9#r ^ 

«S ^ >• ®V M 

f#tni qrwirfim i wvwmf wxmfk 9 i 

ar^ #Tfinrv^ 9 w nxjfn n 9T# 

fxwt^Twnt I ^ ^ WT^i ^ ai^fir ii ^- 

q^^qr arr^ | ^stqrarrirrftr 

tt 9^T9tinniqT #t inpiTt i 
« 9^«WT f<wfw ^ q^S II qrr^P^T qq- 
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V ^ simrir: i wrwnr fa iiw ^ 

n ^nTOTW^?R ^ q4 m ^ | mk w 

»r^ iTwf^if: I ^*T^hn^ htPri ^ ^ irr- 

ni TTwnri u tfir f^nm- 

»rf^ ^ I ^ 5«T^r 3. 

^ fro^n: N W ^ • I 

^»iTay^r5tT^fvTvv stnfviri^ftHTT trwr^qwTT^r- 

^I^Tir^wt^T I uufa 

19 : u 

(w^) <t fior (o) 


Teanslatioit. 

Om, be it so! 

Where wanton pleasure is enjoyed to perfection by young people in the 
play of love’s charming sport, with eyes expanded and minds enamoured and 
centred in love, although the pleasure was at times disturbed by their 
embraces, which caused horripilation, inarticulate sounds of lips and ex¬ 
haustion— 

where lovers of exquisite beauty, desiring to pick a . quarrel with 
their loved ones, mention the beauties of Apsaras and thereby excite their 
jealousy, and are beaten by the maidens with the lotus of their ears, 
suffer from excessive internal pain occasioned by the arrows of undaunted 
Cupid,—and have horripilation from the rising of the thick sweat— 

where by the shining pestle-like tusks of tall elephants which have 
made the rising of the moon redundant in dispersing darkhess—where 
the brilliant ornaments of pearl of immoral people and the place of assigna¬ 
tion at the top of their house are made exceedingly white—~ 

where the lofty waves of the MahAnadi break each other, and cause 
bubbles to rise, and the air, carrying the particles of water, refreshes the 
la4ies who have zqjalously pursued the pastimes of love^ 

-even there, in that glorious city, there reigned once a Iring named 

Janamajaya, whose white canopy of fame had spread over the three woridi, 
and penetrated the eight quarters—who conquered all his enemies with 


* The last throe feet of this stanza are missing. 
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force, who always meditated on the image of goddess Bhavya, was opulent, 
and prosperous, and whose face was as beautiful as the lotus. 

He adorned in every battle the breast of the lady-like earth with pearls 
issuing from the foreheads of elephants tom asunder by him with his horn- 
weapon ; the (white) dust raised by elephants in the sky and the stream 
of light of the adorned earth were as brilliant and beautiful as the jewels 
on the head of the king of gods, and appeared as the emblems of the glory 
of the king. 

The king Yajdti wa.s his son. His nails wore always filled with heaps 
of pearls, when they were displaced by him from the foreheads of elephants 
which were like sealed caskets. He was praised by the three worlds, and 
he easily conquered his enemies. 

Haharajd S'iva Gupta Deva the prosperous, the virtuous, the venerable 
king, the lord of the three Kalingas, the chief of the lunar race, lord of all 
lords, the venerable, the ardent follower of S'iva, and successor of Mahabhava 
Gu]}ta Deva, lord of the three Kalingas, chief of the Lunar race, lord of all 
lords, prosperous, venerable, an ardent follower of S'iva—^ospers. 

It is proclaimed in the village of Chandra to all Brahmans of the dis¬ 
trict of Marada in South Ko^ald and to all others that have assembled here, 
namely, those who are worshipful, those who observe prescribed times for 
their sleep, who are invested with holy threads, who observe the rules of their 
respective castes, chiefs of corporations, superintendents of employes, yeomen, 
ambassadors, legislators, guards of female apartments, sons and beloved 
wives of kings, &c.;—be it known to all of you, that I give, with water 
in hand, this village with all its treasure-troves, deposits, free from all incum¬ 
brances, mth all rents, all trees, such as palms and others, saline soil, land 
and water, bounded in four directions, to Gangapani, the son of Divdkara and 
grandson of Ananta Bhatta, who has removed himself from the village S'ri- 
valla in the Madhya-de^ (the middle country) and now lives in S'ila- 
bhanjapati in the country of Odra, who belongs to the well-known 
Bharadvaja family, and who is a descendant of the tlireefold clan, Angirasa, 
Vdrhaspatya, and Bharadvaja, a reader of the Kauthumi branch of the Vedas, 
that he may enjoy it as long as the sun, the moon and the stars shine in 
the firmament, for the augmentation of virtue and extension of fame of my 
own and of my parents. This is engraved on this copper-plate. You all 
know this. Live with happiness, pay him as you used to pay me, the debts, 
the rents, taxes, gold and the royal shares in all usufructs. In compliaflCe 
with our request and out of respect for us abstain from all violent deeds. 
Let all future kings preserve this our gift, as they would their own. For it 
is said in the holy writ: Lands have been given by many kings, such as 
Sa^ra and others ; to whomsoever the land belongs for the time being to 
him belongs the fruit of the gift. 
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I*et him not doubt of the fruit, thinking that they were presented by 
others. The merit is greater in preserving other’s gifts than in making 
one. 

The manes of fathers and grandfathers of the donor of lands are 
proud of him ; they clap their arms and dance with joy, (exclaiming) ** Such 
a son has been bom in our family, and ho will be the cause of our s^vation.'* 

He who receives lands and he who presents them, both are virtuous, 
and will ever remain in heaven. 

The sin of the resumer of grants is not atoned for even by the exca* 
vation of a thousand tanks, the celebration of a hundred Vaja-peya sacrifices, 
and the gift of ten millions of cows. If any man, through intoxication or by 
mistake, takes or induces another to take with force any land which had 
been presented by any other person, he takes his birth among beasts and 
birds, and is tied with the noose of Varuna. 

Should any man steal a single gold coin or resume land, even a square 
inch in area, he will dwell in hell until the dissolution of ^he world. 

He who takes by force land which had been given by him or by any 
other person, becomes a worm in ordure, and rots there \^ith his ancestors. 

The sun, the moon, the god of water, the god the creator, the god the 
preserver, the destroyer and fire, praise the donor of lands. 

“ This common bridge of virtue ought to be preserved by you evermore” ; 
Ramabhadra repeatedly begs this of you. 

It ought to be remembered that prosperity and life are as evanescent 
as a drop of water on a lotus leaf. And bearing this in mind let none destroy 
the glorious deeds of others. 

S'ri Chhinchati of Champati, the able statesman who excels the spiritual 
guides* of the kings of gods and demons in wisdom and knowledge, who 
easily bears the unequalled heavy burden of government placed on him by the 
king, who has both physical strength and knowledge in political science, who 
is a beloved friend of the king, renowned, and knows when to make war and 
peace (has assented to this). 

This was engraved by the learned M^hava on the 13th of the bright 
half of the month of Jyeshtha in the 8th year of the prosperous reign of 
Mahdraji Yajati, king of the three Kalifigas. 

• » S'rihaspati and S'ukra, tlie regents of the Planets Jupiter and Venus. 
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Metrical Tranelatione from the Qmtraina of ' Umar Khayydm.—By 

P. WuALLET, C. S., Murdddhdd. 

1. 

^ j ^ 

f fr* La^ ^tdUbA 

^ 

There*B not a heart but bleeds for thy disdun; 

There’s not a sage but has gone mad for thee; 

And though for love thou giv’st no love again, 

There’s not a brain that from thy love is free. 

IL 
/Jd if 

*a«.» w!^ ^ y-^y 


z^\ wf tp—Jiif df 




Drink, drink I Like quicksilver I sec with ruth 
Life from thee slide: 

And false is fortune, hope a dream, and youth 
Ebbs, like a tide. 

III. 

Aijf u*A ai' ifrj 

A—jjT 

(;—3 dT JjlU jj y 

^—*Jf a>jyi fr. j ^ jd 

Come and ere sorrows swarm up to harry us. 

Idol mine, blithely the wine-cup we’ll drain. 

Wie are not gold that the rough hands that bury us 
Ever shoiild care to exhume us again. 

IV. 

ji —%jji j u 

Wj f ^ iSJj it 



» 77 .} 


150 


QmtrainB af^TTmar 

^J‘^y e—^ ^ *¥jk 

jO u<— 

We are but puppets danced by juggling fate, 

To trim the phrase no jot of truth 1 bate, 

On Bemg*s board we serve to dress a play, 

And, played our little game,—we’re packed away. 

V. 

*ri> y J 

jjj^^ J *■5-*''^^ 

Though 8tec})ed in sin, let no vain qualms be thine, 
Nor fear to meet thy Maker. Death atones. 

Die drunk and reprobate. His sun will shino 
As bland as ever on thy rotting bonest 

VI. 

J Jf 

il^jy J ^ 

bo y Ai* (jiOJ J fc^j ^ 

^iS jm ji y 

Karth, water,—such is the sum of us: 

Monk, priest,—Thou hast made us the same. 

Fame, Khamc,—all tliat may cofne of us,— 

Thine is the honour,—and thine is tho blame. 

VII. 

i-v* Ajiijo ^ 

r^* >« 

L~^ cr* ^ ^ 

I am drunk with old wine ? So I am. 

A rank libertine ? So I am. 

Let them think of mo what they will, 

1 am mine: As I am, so 1 am. 
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VIII. 

Cl—^ y. JL^) 

ti—<3*^ j j 

W —M Ij j jftW J3J^^ 

Ci^-o cjf Uj ^ Jl 

Lighten my cares and my sorrow. 

Hide from my fellows my guilt, 

Keep me happy to-day,—and to-morrow 
Deal witli me as Thou wilt. 

IX. 

Cl—J WAfktLcj^ aJf 
J t-Ci 

j *X-jf y 

c^jI ii ai gjj {Jy^ 

Some trust their church or creed to hcivr them out, 
Some pray for faith, and tremble at a doubt. 
Methinks 1 hear a still small voice declare 
‘ The way to God is neither here nor there.’ 


“ Pariker Proofs of the Polygamy of Kalidasa's Hci'oes ."— 

Py G. S. Leoi7aui), Assistant Hecretary^ Asiatic Society^ Bengal. 

Babu Frannath Pandit in a paper entitled * Morals of Kalidasa,' 
published in Part 1, No. 3,1870, of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, has'Raised 
the question of the Monogamy of K^iddsa’s Heroes, from which Mr. Grierson 
of Kangpur has dissented, and in support of which opinion he has addu¬ 
ced some proofs. As I quite agree with Mr. Grierson on this point, I beg 
to produce some further proofs to show that the majority of Kdliddsa’s 
Heroes practised polygamy. 

I begin with Dushyanta, and adduce the following passages from the 
drama of Sakuntala, in which he is a principal actor, and where Kdlidasa tho 
author has not scrupled to declare the jiolygamy of his hero, like that of the 
majCity of Indian Princes, both in ancient and modern times. In the first 
place Dushyanta’s admiration of the surpassing beauty of the woodland mai¬ 
dens, viz.i Sakuntala and her two companions, and his comparing them with 
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the royal dames in his seraglio, plainly enough indicates his having more than 
one wife at home, thus: 

“ Busha. Oh how charmingly they look I If the beauty of maids, who 
dwell in woodland retreats, cannot easily bo found in the recesses of a palace, 
the garden-flowers must make room for the blossoms of the forest, which 
excel them in colour and fragrance.” 

In the next place we see that Sakuntala’s female friends would not 
consent to her marriage with the king, unless he would plight his faitl# to 
love her more than the rest of his harem. Thus: 

Anusuya (laughing). Princes are said to have many favourite consorts. 
You must assure us, therefore, that our beloved friend shall not be exposed 
to afliiction through our conduct. 

Busha. What need is there of many words ? Let there be ever so 
many women in my palace, I will only have two objects of perfect regard; 
the sea-girt earth, which I govern, and your sweet friend, whom I love. 

Both. Our anxiety is dissipated.” 

With reference to the passage “ women in my palaccy' there can be no 
room for supposing that the royal consorts alluded to, were concubines or 
sweethearts, as the word parigraha in the text bespeaks them to have 
been the Prince’s partners, by vinculum matrimonii* 

In the 7th chapter of the story of Sakuutala in the Ist book of the 
Mahabharata (and it must be borne in mind tliat the MahabhArata is the 
ground-work of our poet’s drama), Sakuntala makes Bushyanta promise 
the regency and succession to her issue, should she have any, in preference 
to those of his other consorts before she would consent to wed him. Thus: 

“ Sak. If this be right, then attend to my vow, the son to be born in 
me must be elected prince regent. If so it be, then let me be joined to 
thco. Be it so, replied the king, without any deliberation.” 

Nothing can be more explicit and plain of this hero’s polygamy, than 
the love ditty of queen Ilansamati in Act V, whereupon Bushyanta smil¬ 
ing, says : 

“ I was once in love with Hansamati, I am now reproved for con- 
tinning so long absent from her.—Friend Mddhavya, inform the queen in 
my name, that I feel the reproof.” 

Again the speech of the chamberlain in the palace garden scene, plainly 
indicates the hero’s plurality of wives. 

Chamb. “-mistaking the women in his apartments, and through 

distraction, calling each of them Sakuntala; then ho sits with his head 
long bent on his knees.” 0 

Siva, the hero of Kdliddsa’s poem KumAra Sambhava, is well known 

* The words Avarodha, Suddhintar, arc synonymous with zenana 

soraglio, and harem, whore none but ospousod wives arc kept. 

X 
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to have been a polygamist; for besides possessing Um4 or Purgd, and 
Gangd, he is known, like amorous Jupiter, to have transformed himself into 
human shapes to enjoy the loves of a Kochini, Bagdini, and others. True it 
is, as Babu Prannath Pandit says, “ That throughout the seven cantos, thero 
is no mention of the co-wifehood of Gang4, though that was well known to 
Kdliddsa,’* yet we iind that both his consorts KAli and Gangd are mention^ 
by their names in the poem as accompanying their consort in his nuptM 
pr#es8ion to Uma. (Book VII, Verses 89, 42.) 

In the Kaghu Vansa, Dilipa’s polygamy has been shewn by Mr. Grier¬ 
son by the word antahpura-vargay which is a mere pleonastic expression used 
by the commentator for the word avarodha in the text, (B. I, 32) which I 
give here in full from Stcnzler*s translation: 

*‘Rex, etsi frequent! gyussceo gaudebat, hauc feminam prudontem 
atque Lakshmim pnecipuas suas uxores existimabat.’* 

The next hero of the poem, Kaghu, from whom it derives its name, 
is expressly mentioned by the poet to be married to several princesses, nay, 
as many as stars of heaven, in beauty and number, as is described in Book 
III, Stanza 33. 

** Deinde, statim post solemnem crinium tonsuram, pater cjus matri¬ 
monii cserimoniam peregit; atque principium hike, ilium maritum optimum 
adeptse, spleudebant sicut Dakshse filiie, tenebrarum fugatori nuptse.” 

Kalidasa describes Kaju*s son Aja as a chivalro\i8 Knight competing 
for ovayamvara or marriage election, in which case the poet had no need of 
narrating his former marriage, mention of which may be found in the 
Kamayana, and therefore the question of his polygamy cannot bo deter¬ 
mined. 

Dasaratha, the son of Aja and father of Kama, is a well known poly¬ 
gamist, as is admitted by Babu Ibranuath Papdit, and Kalidasa has had no 
hesitation in mentioning his numerous wives by their names, and the de¬ 
grees of their attachment to the King. B. X. Stanzas 59—60. Thus: 

“ Bilecta ei erat Kausaly4, amata quoque uxor e Kekayse familia orta; 
ideo rex Sumitram ab utraque honoratam videre optabat.” 

In short, most princes of the solar race may be shewn to have been 
polygamists, but as they do not form the heroes of our poet, it is unneces¬ 
sary for me to give their names. 

I have thus shewn by quotations from Kdlid&sa*s works that the 
majority of his heroes wore polygamists. The groimds upon which Pran- 
ndth Paodif appears to build his theory of the monogamy of K41id4sa*8 heroes 
art^hortly these,—The bridal benediction—the great attachment of certain 
kings to certain queens—and the excessive grief of some of his heroes on 
separation from their consorts. On these three points I would wish to mako 
a few concluding remarks. 
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The fact is that Kdliddsa was no greater advocate for monogamy than 
he was for polygamy, nor did he attach any greater importance to the one 
than to the other, as is evident from the passages cited above, as also from 
tlic absence of a single expression in his works, giving preference to the 
one or other state. The benediction “ Mafest thou gain the undivided 
love of thy husband,” the blessing pronounced over Uma by the ma¬ 
trons, was only used in conformity with the general mode of well wish¬ 
ing to young brides, though the consummation of the blessing is one which 
rarely falls to the lot of any woman of this country. * 

The poet’s description of the greater attachment of^a prince to a 
particular consort, as in the eases of Sudaxina and Indumati, serves only 
to sliow the particular honor and regard duo and paid to the pul-rdni ot 
j^mdhdnd inahiMy whose offspring alone was entitled to succeed to his 
crown and throne. 

Ktilidilsa’s long-winded elegies of woe at the separation of lovers, as 
in the cases of the heart-rending lamentations of Aja, Kama, Uati, and 
Nahi, are only descriptive of tlie excessive love and fondness that a lover 
might naturally have for the particular object of his esteem and affection 
in preference to all others. This can be proved by the following quotation 
from the poet himself. 

“ Nain apum exaraon, ctsi innumpri llores verno tempore florant, pne- 
cipua Mangifenc adhci’ct.” 

So also the professed devotedness of the wanton Krishna to Kadha> 
whom he addresses in tlie following enraptured strain, docs not in any way 
prove the singleness of his love. 

“ Thou art my life, thou art my ornament, thou art a pearl, in the 
ocean of my mortal birth ; oh ! be favourable now, and my heart shall eter¬ 
nally be grateful.” 

The frantic himentations of Pururavas and Pashmanta arc but graphic 
juctures of distracted lovers, and bear no resemblance to the^ calm and 
constant love of a monogamist placed in the siiuie circumstances. 

The characters of llama in the llaghu, and Kala in the Nalodaya of 
the poet, are undeniably pure instances of monogamy, but such exceptions 
to polygamy are extremely rare. 
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Note on Khdnjd Khan Oarh in the District of Dardwdn^ Jahdndhdd 
Suh-Divisiony Bengal ,— Goub Das Bi'SACk:, Deputy Magistrate^ 
late of Jahdndhdd, # 


In the (lays of the Emperor Ja}iangfr, Bangbara Kban, the founder of 
Kot Simiilgarb, came to Bengal, and first settled twelve miles south of 
Bardwdn in the village of Kaliinabad on the banks of the Damddar. 
Many may doubt the authenticity of his advent to this country in the 
time of Jahangir. But from inejuiry on the subject we find that Mukanda 
Rdm Chakravaiti, Kavi Kankana, wrote his celebrated work, the Chandi, 
during the latter part of Akbar's reign, i. o., in the time of Uaja Man 
Sifiha’s rule in Bengal, that this learned poet was a native of the village 
of Bamunya, in the vicinity of Kot Simul, about ten miles north of Jahdn- 
abud, and that he received a saiiad from Nawab Khanazad Khan or Khana 
Khan, the son of Bangbara Khan, llaja Man Siiiha ruled in Bengal 
from the year 15S9 A. 1)., and loft this country in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir (IGOt A. B.). It is not likely that Kavi 
Kankan died immediately on returning to his native village Bamunya from 
Arar-Brahmana whci*e ho comi> 08 ed his Chandi. It was while he was still 
living, and most probably after the death of Bangbara KJnin, that Khanazad 
Khan, the son of Bangbara Khan, was dignified with the title of Nawab, 
and was commissioned by the Emperor to rule in this country. 

It has already been said that Bangbara Khan first fixed himself at 
Salimabdd, but it cannot be admitted as a fact that he was the founder of 
that village. It is supposed that the village of Salimabad was either 
founded by Sulaimun, the last but one Afghan king of Bengal, or by 
some functionary of his. On looking into ancient records we are satis¬ 
fied that tlio name of the village has ever been written and read 
as Salimabad. If it had l)een founded by king Sulaiman, it Avas 
but just to have it called after his name Sulaimauabad. There is suffi¬ 
cient proof also of its not having been founded in the days of the Emperor 
Jahdngir (Salim). Sulaimanbad was in existence at the time of Kavi 
Kankan’s composition of the Chandi. It is written in his work* that 
the owner of the village of Bamunyd was an inhabitant of Salimabad.f 
Now the Chandi was written in the days of Akbar when^Bengal was in the 


t In those days one Gopi N&ih Kiyogi was the owner of the village. 


4 
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hands of Kajd Man Siiiha. If wc suppose that this town had been founded 
in the time of Jahangir, we cannot account for its existence in Akbar’s days. 
At the time when the Emperor Jahangir sent Qu^b-uddin to kill Sher- 
Afkan, the first husband of Nurjahan, one Bangbara EhAn by name is said 
to have assisted him in the atrocious deed. It seems that this person 
was the progenitor of the Klian family of Kot Simul. On his coming 
to Salimabad, he held the oflice of Tahsildar or Collector of Ilevenue, 
and commcmortitcd his name by the erection of a mosque* and the 
excavation of a long tank or jhil. The moscpie is now in ruins, and the 
tank, too, for want of repair, is in a bad state. It is said that after 
remaining at Salimabad for some time, he went to Daslighara on the in¬ 
vitation of the Uajat of that place. One day he started on a hunting 
excursion, and by chance reached a jungle on the west bjink of the Daniu- 
dar, and here he was cliarmod with the natural scenery and longed to mako 
it the place of hi.s abode. In accordance with his wish, the whole jungle was 
cleared within a short time and a dwelling house was built ou the spot. This 
pnmeval jungle had been full of Simul trees —Bomhux In the 

current language Kot means limit, barrier, or .surrounding ; the village was 
girdled with Simul trees and hence it was called SimuUcot. 

Tradition has preserved a curious stoi’y about the settlement of Bang¬ 
bara Kban at ICotsinml. WJicii Bangbara eaiue a-buniiiig from Biusbgluira, 
lie had a hawk with him. On coming to tJie forest of Kotsimul, he 
let loose Ills hawk to attack an a(pialic bird. In a few seconds the 
liawk was defeated in the contest. The Kliaii, therefore, thought the 
]>laeo to be sjicred, and caus(«l his mansion to he oi*eeted tlnuM*. The early 
history of our land is full of Jegeuds in wliieh it is diflitnilt to dislinguisii 
the wheat from the chafl:. Notliing in tliis country, not oven the i>io.st 
trivial act or event, such as a migration from one ]djice to another, or the 
selection of a particular site for a dwelliug plaet*, could he doin; or allowed to 
occur without invoking sujjeriiatural aid; evciy little eircimistmico or 
occurrence imist be preceded by some sii|)erlitiinan cause or agency. Similar 
legends pr4wail at other ])Iace.sto account for their oidgin or for their names. 
This story of Bangbara Khan’s selection of his place and abode may have 


♦ It is Buid that there was in this mosque a stone Iicai-ing .an inscription, hut 
nobody knows whciu the atone is or has b<!on removed h). The oldest i^luhumiiiadans 
in and about the Gafh aasiu'cd me lliut it was removed t<» the ALuJid at sSulimabaci, 
which Ip near Chakdiip, cloven miles south of Mi’iiiari Station. Inquiry was m.ade 
th(‘it;, but no tnico of the atone coiibl be found. Some 2 )o()ple, howi'vor, sttitod 
that the stono had boon taken away from live new iMasjid at Siiluiiabud by ono 
of Iho Collectors of Baidwdn; but whihs at liaulwiiii, and <*von ttllorwards, I made 
caivful cnquhies, but eoidd oblsiiii no < lne of the stone or the inscription it bore, 
t Karuyan Pol was the lidju alluded to. 
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keen borrowed from, or given rise to, the legend of tho origin of the 
name of Birbhum: it will be found that a heron killing a hawk at some 
spot within that district led to the adoption of the name of Birbhdm; 
vide Annals of llural Bengal, Appendix D, page 427. But it is foj^otteu 
that Birbhum is but ono of the 12 Ihums* or districts in which part of 
llddha was divided. 

Tradition has it that after a few years the rule of Bangbara Khan became 
permanent in tins country. Tlie folklore on this point is, that the name of 
Bangbara Khan a])pcared on the Imperial coiniige of Dihli, and his name was 
beaten in the nauhat. The fact is- that, under the Muhammadan rule, even 
subordinate functionaries of the Government tried to assume, and in 
many cases did assume, iiideiwnJcncc when they came to the mufasstil. And 
so it hap])cned in tl)o cose of B.ingbura Klidu. It is probable that this 
Khdn taking advantage of favourable o)>portuuitie8 which lay in Ins way, 
struck tho coin and beat tho drum in his own name. For this deliiujiieney 
he was aiTestod by an embassy from tho Dihli Court. Tho Khau on his way 
to Dihli put an cud to his life, it is said by sw.illowing the diamond 
of Ids riiYg. The Lnponal embassy returned to DiliU with the dead 
body of the Khan. Tho Kmperor was touched with remorse on seeing the 
serene face of the Kluin, and asked whether he liad any wife and children, 
'rhe wife of the Khan and his son, then fourteen years of age, were summoned 
to Dihli. On their arrival, the Emperor was moved witli pity at tho 
sight of tlie mother and her son Kluinazad Khan, and gave him the title 
of Nawal) and deputed him to act in the place of his father. Nawjib 
Kliauazud Khan, on returning to Kotsimul, caused a moat to he excavated 
round his mansion, 70 feet in width and .*10 feet in de])th. The Oarli itself 
measures lOGO feet by 800. There is an entrance on the wc.st side of the 
moat. Tlie moat is oalh*d Kliauazad Khan Garb, for it was excavated by 
Nawab Kluinazad Khan. 

Bangbara Khan was dosconded of a Saj'yid family. His hirthplaco 
was Barba, south of Dihli, but his de.seendants have deteriorated to Bengali 
Musalmdns by intermixture with them, thougli iu point of caste tho 
Khans arc still e.stcemed Bui>erior. Tradition also preserves to us tho 
story that Bangbara Khan wms appointed Tahsildar over the Rajas of 
Dashghara, Bardwan, Birbhum, Bishni)ur, l^Iayapur, Goadi-Krishiiagar, 
and Katak. How far there is truth in this assertion it is hard for us at 
present to determine. No authentic history has yet bc?n found of these 
sevciid i)riucii>alities except of those of Bardwan, Bishnpur, and Krish*agar. 

* 1, Birbhum; 2, Sainbhum; 3, Sik’harbhiim; 4, Gopibhdm; 5, Bdznaiibhura i 
6, Hdubhum; 7, Uai'ubhum; 8, Dhalbhum; 9, Singbhutft; 10, Xuubhlim; 11, Mul- 
bhuxn; 12, Bhuiijabhum. Vide Blochmami's Geography and History of Bengal, 
JouiTud, Yol. XLU, (1873) p. 224. 
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Portions of the early account of the Bishnpur raj appeared in the Jlindtk 
Patriot^ when that paper was under the able editorship of the late Haris 
Chandra Mukerjee, and those numbers of the Patriot furnish the substance 
of the account given of the raj by subsequent writers.* 

The early history of Bengal is clear in j’cgard to the one fact that the 
Bishnpur raj dates from very ancient times, and timt it liad its existence 
long before the ai’rival of the Muhammadans in Bengal. The Rajas 
of Bishnpur wore never subject to Muhammadan rulers. At intervals 
the Muhammadans invaded Bishnpur, and jdundcred and ravaged the 
country. Sometimes tlicy experienced defeats, and fled, leaving behind 
them all tlicir bjiggage and treasure in the hand of the victors. This state of 
things cannot jiroiJcrly be called subjection, and it docs not appear probable 
that the Bishnpur rAj was within the li.scal jurisdiction of Bangbara Khdn. 

Oil the death of Ivlianazad Khan, he w.is succeeded in his ollice by his 
«on Gardai Khan. After the death of Qardai Khan, w <5 hoar of one Gliazi 
Khan passing his day.s at the place as a /amiiular and Ainiadar. In his 
time the importance of the B.irdwan Uaj-family was well established, and he 
was a dependout Zamiiular of the Raja of Bardwan, who gave hiin the title 
of Chaudhurl. It was iu the time of Ghazi Kliaa that the English gut 
posscs.sion of Bengal. 

At the beginning of the English rule, much of the heritage of tho 
Klidn family which they liad held from the days of the Nawdb to 
those of the Cliaudhuri, was transferred to other hands. The son of 
Ghdzi Klidn* was 'Abdur-Rahindii Klidn, on whose death ^AH Naqi 
Khdn became tbe licir of tlic family property; lie married a daugliter of tlie 
Musalradn Rdjd of Ndgor in Birbhum. ’AU Naqi Khdn departed this lif« 
at the age of sixty. While ’AU Naip was still living, the land survey and 
settlement of Bengal began. At the death of *AU Naqi Khdn, his son 
Tafazzul Husain Khdn was a minor of only fgiir 3 'ears of ago, and on tho 
death of the latter, his son Tasadduq Husain Khdn bocaino tho heir. Ho 
is still living, enjoying his ancestral heritage. He has a little son, but 
no daughter. It is remarkable and worth noting that from Bangbara 
Khdn to Tasadduq Husain Khdn, no one had a brother or a sister. The 
family has hitherto continued and been represented by a single male scion 
in each generation, an occurrence as rare as it is singular, nay almost 
unprecedented a genealogy consisting of so many as seven or eight 
generations. Very little is now left for tho support of the family. They 
eke *t a bare subsistence from the few acres of land in their possession. 


* Vide also CoL Oostrell’s Report on Bishnpur; and Grant’s Yth Report 
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Three Translations from the Haimdseh.—By C. J. Lyaxl, C. S. 

I. 

Ta’abbiita Shorxu in praise of Sbems son of M&lik. 

Uf &iJae ^^3 Aj j,4| 

j ,J^ 

(Jas:! ^ 

tilsilj-aJl IjLLjf «lj3| ‘^-ty ^*^ ^Joj^ ^ lot 

Lo now! I take my way with the boon of my praise in liand 
to the son of the uncle of Stoutness, Sheins the sou of Malik : 

1 ^nll glactclcu therewith his heart in the ring where his kinsmen sit, 
as he gladdened mine with gift of goodly <rrd^’-fceders. 

Little ho heeds the pain of labour that lights on him— 
many his heart-stirrings, divers his ends and ways ; 

He journeys day-long in a waste, and at night-fall he enters another 
unholi>en : he rides bare-backed the steed of jxjrilous deeds. 

C He outstrijis the sweej) of the wind as it drives in its course along 
in a whirlwind, following swift on the heels of him who flees. 

When the needle of sleep sews uji his eycn, there vvanteth not 
a warder to watch, the heart of a wary man and bold. 

He makes his eyen the scouts of his heart, to bid him where 

to draw forth from its sheath the glittering sharp sword-hladc; 

When ho shakes it in the breast-hone of a fociuan, there flash abroad 
the hindmost teeth in the open mouths of the laughing Booms. 

He deems the Wild the sweetest of friends, and travels on 

where there journeys above him the Mother of all tiic clustered stars. 


Notes. 


The measure of this poom is the second form of tho J'awUf and runs thus: 
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V. 1. “Son of Iho imelo of Stoutneas,’* a poriphmais for “a stoat and Taliunt 
man” ; the woixls tiithur, son, and brother oro frequently joined to qnalitios to denote 
tho possessor of them: thus Yiirafeh (Mo'iiU. 86) calls liis sword akh& thigatin ** *** brother 
of faithfulness.” 

V. 2. “I will gladden his heart,” literally “I will shako his side,*’ ». e. with 
mirth and joy. “ ^ir«/.;-foedcrH”—sho.eumols led on tho itrd/', a shrub ^Snlvadora 
iica) widely distributed in tho sandy soils of tho East; in Western India it is known 
as ruk, 

V. 4. “ He rides baro-hacknd the stood of perilous deeds” is cxplainod as meaning 

that he encounters dangers wlh nought to prot»'et him from them. 

V. 8. “ There flash abroadtho word tcheflela is used specially of tho lightning. 

“Dooms,” el-numtifiif pluml of mcuiyifi-hf tho Entes of men; it is probable that tho 
jtagnn Arabs conceived of tht'so as women, like the Eutesond Noiiis of Itomon imd Norse 
mythology. ‘Amr son of IvuUbhm says (Mu'ull. 8). 

And as for us—iho Fates will surely reach us: 
doomed arc they to us and wo to them. 

V. 9. “ The Moth<*r of all tlio clustered stai-s” is variously explained; some say 
that it m«'ans tho Sun (feriiiumc in Arabic as in German), as tho greatest of all tho 
heavenly bodies : others lhat it is (ho Milky Way; to mo it seems most proKable (hat it 
means the Heaven, and that the solitude which is spoken of in tho fii-st half-vei*8<i is fur- 
tluT desciibcd in the second by saying that thu wanderer's only companion on his way 
is tho turning Heaven. i 


11 . 


‘Amr son 

1 I- 
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|t> Mr UlikP j A*J 
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fA—jj (JC ——«iA Uj 

Itju^^ j St A - wJt 

to^ jIiXP^U iXft 
\^jS UAA^I (ixtf 

Comeliness stands not in bravo attire, 
though thou wrap tliyselE in a robe of hurd: 

Comeliness lies iu a noble stock 

and valiant deeds that bring renown. 

I gathered to meet the chances of Time 
a hauberk (lowing, a swift strong steed 

Stout and hardy, a grooved blade that cleaves 
hehiiets and bodies of men iu twain : 

0 And well I knew tliat on that day 

I should have to light both Ka‘b and Nahd—• 

Men who, when they are arrayed in steel, 
glitter like leopards in leather and mail. 

Each man runs to the battle-stead 

with what he has gathered ready therefor. 

Wlicn I beheld our women flee 

furrowing the hard earth as they ran. 

And Ijemiseh’s unveiled face shone as though 
it were heaven’s full moon when it rises on high, 

10 And all her loveliness, hidden before, 

stood bare to see, and tlio case grow grave, 

I stood forth to fight their chief: and needs 
must I fight him—no escape therefrom. 

They vowed that my blood should spill: and I 
vowed, if I met then, to do my host. 

Ilow many a brother lief and dear 
have my two hands laid to rest in the grave! 

I wailed not, nor raised lament or cry, 
for my weeping would profit naught at all: ^ 

15 I wrapped him round in his winding, sheot-r- 
hard was I born on my birth day ! 

I stand in the stead of those dead men: 
the focmen count mo a host alone. 

Gone arc the men I loved, and I 
lonely abide like sword in sheath. 


[No. 2, 
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Notes. 

This poom is in the K&mil (dimeter hypcn^:$atalectic) and is Bcanned thus: 

ww ww ww 

V. 1, iMfrf” a striped woollen stuff of el-Yemcn, coimted of great price. 

V. 2. “a nohlo stock" ; ma^iXdhiy plural of literally “mines": hcnce^ the 

origin of a family or race. 

V. 3. “ a hauberk flowing" : ^ubighah^ dir^ being understood: a coat of mail that 
roaches to tho ankh s. 

V. 4. “ a grooved blade": shutub. Shufuh or shuhb are the grooves on a sword 

made for the blood to flow off after a stroke. “ Lodies of men" nbdan : this may mean 
also “ short coats of mail" ; but hcr(5 it seems best to take it in the more usual sense, 
Tlie sword of ‘Amr son of Ma‘dt-kerib, called cn-SumfAm or en-}^mfAnieh (“tho short 
and stout, compact and ht^avy"), wlxic-h he inherited fi'om the lliniyorite Kings, was ono 
of tho most famous blades of Antb leg<'ud. 

After this verso comes another in some editions 

llXw 1^1 

And a straight spear-shaft that quivers when 
I poise it, aiming it straight and true. 

V. 8. “ Furrowing the Imi’d earth us tiny ran" yefhftnna bil'-ma^ztVi sheddA. Tho 

verb/«/<«*« is cxplaiia’d as meaning “ making holes in tho earth like/i/riA/y," plural 
of iifhiU which is the nest of the QatA- l*ut this sense seems inappropriate, as the swifter 
tht! lliglit the less imiu'ession would tbe runner’s feet make on tho ground ; another read¬ 
ing is iji mhuHua^ from which means to run swiftly: also to glance, gleam, of light¬ 

ning. 

V, 11. “Their chief" ; kebsh, literally, “mm." Tliis word is frequently ns»^d to 
denote th<’ lead<'r of u troop, us tho ram leads the flock : e. g.m tlin Ho‘h 11. of El-Haiith 
sun of l;lilUzch, v. dO. 

Round (ii'j’H, his men clad in mail with a chief 
of el-Yemen, as though lie were a haid while reek. 

(Qnvti^h/ means ‘ of el-Vemen’, because that is the land the or leaves of 

the itcUm [J/ia/w*rr Jlnca, Forsk.J wlurewith hiih-s are tmin'd.) 

V. 1 1. “ Ihofit nought at all" : lA gcniddn zeadA ; zrud meaiis a fim-sliek, and iho 

literal moaning of this proverbial expression is " will not bring as return so much as 
u tii'o-stiek." 

V. IG. This ‘Amr was counted, in tho battles of oI-ralAm, as equal to a thousand 
men. “The Jvhalifeh ‘Omar" (wo read in tho Aghyni, XIV. p. 28) “sent to 8a‘d 
son of Abu \Vuq<iif,^s general in cl-‘Iraq, ‘Amr son of Ma'di-keiib and Tuleybah 
eon of Khuwoylid el-Asudi, and wrote to him ‘ Lo 1 1 liavc sent to uid thee two thou¬ 
sand uion.*" 

V. 17. “Lonely abide as swoi’d in shouth” : hat^a mthla’sseyfiferdA. The lone¬ 
liness is explained in two waj'S; first, because the sw'ord lias no companion in its sheath; 
and second, taking “ the sword," as mouning tho incomparable blade 

which had no fellow or like. 
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III. 

Ta'abbata Shcrr/L went forth to woo it woman of ‘Abs, of the house of QArib, who 
first inclined to him and promised to marry him; but when ho a^n visited her, ho 
found her averse from him. “ What hath changed then t'* said he: she answci-cd— 
“ Verily the honour of being Ihy wife is great; but my people said to mo: * What 
wilt thou do with a man who wll surely be slain to-day or to-morrow, and thou bo left 
husbondloss Y** And ho turned away from her, and said— 

c)l JjV A—jtj V 

i j (^tj 

^alj jf jUJ( AtA -^1 jtji 

AJ^ to j A Aa^aUj 

aIaJ Jit 

Jf>i JU:t ^jJKxi 

AJ| jj Jl ^IO>^3/0^ J 

Uuo dius^L^ UJl ^ utfj 

jt lit J 

0^1 J J 

«• ^ • 

They said to her—* Wed him not! for his life is uo\ight at all; 
the first spear-point that he lights on perchance sh%}l strelcli him 

[dead.* 

And she gave no whit of heed to wisdom, hut feared to l>c 

the widow of one whom Night enwi*aps, full of hardiliead; 

Little he slumbers or sleeps, and the heart of his intent 

is to gain the blood of vengeance, or face a focmaii grim. 

There comes down to fight with him whom his tribe count their bra vest 

[man, 

but not to gmn fame of valour docs he smite heads in twain. 
(i^Littlc he stores of food beyond what shall stay his need : 

his ribs stand forth with hunger, and his bowels cleave to his back. 

He has lain in the wild boasts’ lairs until they know him well, 

and never througli fear of him have they iled from their grazing 

[grounds— 

Ho seeks not to take the hare or the deer by guile m spring : 
long has ho fought with men, grey is he and old therein. 

And ho who deals ever with warfare, it cannot hut be tliat he 
shall meet one day tflcreiii a fall from the hand of Death. 

They s(*e a man whose heart cares not to liunt the deer, 

and if they could grasp man’s hand, they would verily grasp his baud 
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. ■ > 

10 But he—the lords of fat camels grow lean through fear of him, 
as they follow his track alone or girt with a company* 

And as for me, well I know that, though I live long, at lost 
1 shall meet the spear of Death flashing bare before mine eyes. 

Notes. 

The metre of this poem is the same as that of tho first piece. 

V. 3. Littio ho slumbers or sleeps” : qalilu ffhir/lri^n^nauMi, Ohir&r is the be¬ 
ginning of sleep, drowsiness; the force of qalU being to dony altogether, the phrase 
moans that ho sleeps not at all, nor does he over suffer drowsiness to creep over him. 

foomon grim”: kemiyyan miuaffa'd; Tctmiy is ono fully armed: means 

stained or blackened with tho rust' of armour which is constantly worn. So er-llabi^ 
son of ZiyAd says— 

jlftj ijjAyi y:lwOj 

And stirrers of tho flamo of battle—upon them tho rust of steel, 
even as though their faces had boon besmeared with pitch. 

Y. 4. There comes down to fight with him* *: tho person spoken of may bo cither 
Ta’abbata Sherri himself (which seems best) or tho warrior mentioned in the last 
words of tho vci'so before. 

Y, 9. **Thoy soe** t. e. tho wild boasts: Yorso 8 is a parenthesis, arising out of 
the second hemistich of vorso 7. To grasp the hand is a sign of fliendship and good 
will in Anibia as in Europe. 

V. 10. “ Fat camels”: iiuikhAif, properly “ pregnant camels,” which were hold to 
be the most delicate of flesh (soo Slo^all. 93). 


PTbtes on, and Translation of, three Copper-plate Inscriptions from 
Sambalpur.—By Pbat.(paci[ANDBa GnosuA, B. A. 

In the Proceedings of tho Asiatic Society for November 1872, under 
the head of presentations received, the receipt was announced of a Copper¬ 
plate Grant consisting of three leaves, found in the Sambalpur District. 
The plates were presented to the Society by Cai)t. M. M. Bowie, t^n 
Deputy Commissioner of that district. The plates were found buried in-an 
earthen vessel, at some depth below the surface in tho Tributary State of 
Patna attached to the Sambalpur District. The inscription records the 
grant .of a village named Vakavedda on a small rent to four Brahmans of 
four different gotrfis. The grant was made on tlie 8th lunar day of the 
* bright half of the month of Ashadha in the 6th year of the reign of Jana- 
m^aya. 

The plates are in tolerable preservation. Tho inscription runs over 
three oblong tablets connected together by a solid copper ring. The first 
covering plate is inscribed on one side only, and the last has but two lines 
of inscription on the second side. The ring is surmounted by a round 
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seal with a thick border. The legend on it is imclear. It has been 
much afEected by age, and the ftunt but rough relief impressions lead 
me to surmise that it had at one time a figure of Bdmachandra seated on a 
lotus, and surroimded by lotiis leaves and flowers. At the foot of the lotus 
throne there appears to be4t kneeling figure, evidently of Smumdnay for 
it has a tail. 

The character of the inscription is of the 12th century ; the C of the 
inscription, however, is of as ancient a form as is met with in the Kuiila 
type. The vowel signs ore nearly identical with those of the Bengali 
alphabet. It is, however, noteworthy to observe that the ancient forms of 
n and 7 occxir in this inscription. The w, IT and or are closely allied 
to the Bengali type. The language is Sanskrit, and the metre of the slokas 
which close up the inscription is in the long distich. The grammar on the 
whole is correct, but errors and omissions committed by the engraver are 
numerous. 

The inscription opens with the simple auspicious Svaeti'* in the 
style of a proclamation from Mahdhhava Chipta, evidently a son or 
scion of the family of Qiva Oupta, the monarch of the three Kalingas. 
The place is then described, and the conditions of the grant are set forth ; 
the annual rent being fixed at 8 palae of silver. A pdla according to Amara 
Sinha is ** Kareha chatuehtaya'\ i. e. weighing 32 tolas. As usual, in 
granting the village its mines are also given away. 

The sedbnd tablet describes the recipients who are all evidently Bhat- 
tas (heralds ?) by profession. The first is of the Kauchchha gotra^ which is 
not known in this part of the country. The pravaraSy that is the riskis, 
allied to the family are Angirasa and Varshfrgauvandgvay and those of next to 
kith and kin are Yuvanafva, Damvarisha and Angira, professing the Kau^ 
thama section of the Sdnutveda. These are all evidently pdpehaiga Vaidika 
Brahmans, that is to say, the Urias of the Western clan. The first donee’s 
name is Ddmdkay the son of Aiprali, He came from a place called Lera^ 
fringa in the valley of the Tampa. The second is of the Oautima gotra. 
T^ second, third, and fourth all belong to the Kdnva section of the Yajur 
vedoy the second comes from Upagringay the upper peak as contradis¬ 
tinguished from Lerafringa of the first donee. The third is named Vdsu~ 
detUy the son of Hrishikeshay of the Kashdtrega gotra. The fourth, 
though coining from the same valley as the first, is of the Agasti gotra 
and named Kondadevay the son of Mdma^armd. 

After the description of the donees, the usual imprecations are fulmi¬ 
nated agunst the resumption by the future princea of the lands and the 
usual quotations from the Dharma Qastras are added in which the donors 
of lands are praised, and their resumers are condemned as heinous sinners. 

The engraver, an employee of the son of Mallddhara Datta, the min¬ 
ister of the States, is a Mdgastha of the Qhosha family. 
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llie inscription closes with an euiogium on Janam^ayu^ whose name 
has been used in the plate. What this Janame^aya had to do with the 
grant is not at all evident from the inscription. The donor entitles him¬ 
self as the king of the Ares Kalingae^ a title not uncommon with the Uria 
kings of the 10th and 12th centuries to adopt {vide J. A. S. B., p. 21| 
1869). 

Until we can identify the Jammejaya of this inscription, it is needless 
to make an attempt at fixing the date of this grant. There is, however, one 
important point deserving of notice ; in this plate mention has been made 
of the Ohoaha family of the KayasthaSy a family which traces its descent 
from the days of the earliest of the Vedas, In the Migveda, the twain 
Agvinas are said to have given a husband to the unmarried daughter of 
Ohosha: Ohoshdyai chit pitfishade durcne patim juryantyai Afvindva~ 
dattam, B. V., i. 117, 7. Sdyanichdrya, however, says Ghoshi’ was 
daughter to Kakshivat. 

Transliteration of the Copper-plates, 

Plate I. 

«j^T^rT^T«iTfOT* fnjv 

I uw: i 

Flato II. • 

<fiT ^ir si w <: fkfw3r?r%fs?Tr^i- 

^ «fyf ^T^^Rrr^* 

viTsft 

n: ^arfeinr | ^rjm: ii ^ 

iTwinwnt w^ftnrfsfwifft M«?iwrr« 

wftrwti * 
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<4 

^nrTftwTTmPTH ^qitrsftrwr^ ww^rwirr- 
^ftmm urniMrow^ni ^nfirsfir- 

ithn- i nvj ^nt whtw i lafn- 


TT^i I ^ w ^XT iro nxr ii 

«xnr: iitxflfw I ^rxT’rnr x^m'^Ri ii 

^5f %xf^ ’TftiX* I ^IWaT XPTRRTT X »r^ II 

5I1II? «IT^* 0 RfTXX JITX 

X X^ >l 5w4nf»n f((- 

mflxr I ijftxTWT ffwmT! H ^WTRT II wft? ?(f3T3z^rf?r ^ 

nfir snj^ftr i ^r ?t w^qw^TSrr ftTW Jirfwr n irarJnxt ^- 
xrfx vTRmxxrf^ x i Jrrt xrft srxr^ wftixwr »r ^Kxfx ii xt- 


Plate III. 

XX xxwfir: X^TIX: I X X%T XT^f. XT^TXtHi^TX^ JTXfw II 

'j <4 

xxxf XTXxmr % xtfw j x fxxrxf wfx x^r fxwfx; xx xxfx ii 
xrfx*^ x5^ fxx^rxxiT =§Txr xminr: i sxxrxrfxx xxxrxfxxx- 

t) XTXTXrSX X»BX?JXXTXf XT^ XrX XTXfX% XX%: I Xl^T- 

xTHx xrfxx! xrfixxfTX ^ wt xtxx xtxxx* ii xfx xxxrxxrgfx^x- 
%TXiftrxxx-fxxx x xm faF^ xx xxxfxxxxtxxx xxr 

vj J J J 

xfx xxx; xxfx^T fxxfrwT tfx xxxxrxxxxrxTXTfxxrxxxx - 

a 

xtxtxixxxrx^xxi fxxrxxn^ x^x x&: xtxrxxrx fxxxxfx- 
X l X W t XXTXXTsfx XlXX i XTXTX XjfX I fxfxxfxx XTX^ XXTXTfxfx- 
X P x xlX Wl XKX X X X^fx^XTX^XTT^X XXXXfX^XXlX 

XTxlx^ixwxxxfxxf^XTXxx: xTxxTx: Si^TxrjnixrTftn 

>• .# 


fxrfxxftfxxxrxxjWJwmx: x’txrxxx^xxw^xxfirxx: 
w^r xmxTX! TOTxtfxxx n ft xx x m a xxfX: %rx^fti ii 

Translation of the Oopper-plates. 

Plate L Amen ! From the famous fortress of victory situated at 
Murasttma (?), the most venerable great ruler of rulers and Sovereign- 
lord Qri Qiva Oupta Deoa^ descended from whose feet the devout 
worshipper of Mdhe^varaj most venerable, great ruler of rulers, and Sover- 
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eign-lord, the Glory of the Lunar race, and King of the Three Kalingas, 
Qri MaMhham Oupta Dem, Lord spiritual and temporal, thus declares \ 
All J&U^ soldiers, spies, Dhitrikde (P), watches or gualrds, favourites of the 
Government, dependents on the foot of Boyalty, and others, living at any 
time, in the village of Vakaveddd^ in the confines of the territories in the 
valley of the Tvmga^ or in the allied countries in the vicinity. Be it known 
to you, that this village, with all its mineral wealth, free of all restraints, 
with the right of collecting all supernumerary taxes, with its mango and 
mahu& trees, with its excavations and salt lands, bounded by well-known 
boundaries on all its four sides, and restricted from the entrance of Jdi 
soldiers, is given by us, for the settlement of the best Br&hmans, spnmg 
from the principals of the different families, loiz, i 

Plate 11, One of the. Kachchha family, of the order of Angiraea 
guvand^Oy and sub-order Yavanagva-Amvariaha-Angiray student of the 
Kanthhama section of the Samaveda^ inhabiting the Lera^ringd (Lera* 
chera P) alluvion of the Pampd Lake, son of the venerable Aipraliy and 
named Damaka, The second of the Gautama family, of the order of 
Angiraaa^ sub-order Vdrhaspatga^ student of the Kanva section of the 
Yajwr veda, emigrant from Upagringay inhabitant of KandakshetrOy and son 
of the venerable Naropaganda, The third of the Kashdtreya family, of 
the order of Archandgvay sub-ordor Qoahogmnay student of the Kanva sec¬ 
tion of the Yajur veda, emigrant from Koahkaladdoy inhabitant of Lepa* 
tungdy offspring of the Bhattas, son of the venerable Bishikesha^ (Hfshi- 
keaha rightly) and named Vdaudeva, And the fourth of the Agaati family, 
of the order of Idhmahdhavay sub-order Chgava, student of the Kanva 
section of the Yajur veduy emigrant from TrikalingUy inhabiting the valley 
of the Pampdy by name KondadevUy son of Bdma^armd. 

To these excellent Brdhmans, I, with the sprinkling of water, for the 
purpose of their possession, until the duration of the Sun, Moon and Stars, 
at the fixed rent of eight palaa of silver per annum \ for the sake of adding 
to the merit and fame of my parents, as of myself, execute this Deed of 
gift in the Copper-plate edict. Knowing that it is for the rightful posses¬ 
sion (of the donees), and for the augmentation of the merit and fame of 
my parents, and as of myself, that this Deed of gift is executed upon this 
Copper-plate edict. Knowing this yourselves, you are to dwell there 
happily, taking rightful possession, levying, according to your respec¬ 
tive shares, revenulbs, and receiving the gold and other minerals of the soil. 

Let future proprietors of the soil, in due regard to our piety and 
renown, and for our aakeSy maintain this grant, as of their own, as it is 
said in the Bharma-Qaatraa (jurisprudence) that Sagara and many other 
kings have made* gifts of lands, but the merit (of the grant) accrues to 
him who for the time being is the proprietor of the soil. 

. z 
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Doubt not of your merit, O earthly kings! because these gifts by 
others have been made, for endless merit awaits on him that maintains, rather 
than on him who confers, the same. The donor of land rejoices in heaven for 
a period of sixty thousand years; but their resumers and their advisers, too, 
dwell in the regions of hell for an equal space of years. Gold is the first 
offspring of Fire; Earth is the favourite of VUhnu and cows are the 
progeny of the Sun; therefore, whoever makes donations of gold, cows, and 
lands, these three kinds of donors do no more return on earth. Their 
fathers exult, and grandfathers laud (them), when their land-giving pos¬ 
terity thus bring about their redemption. Whoever receives a gift of 
land, and whoso makes a gift of it, both of them for their pious deeds ever 
ascend the heaven. The resumer of land is never absolved, though he 
should consecrate thousands of tanks, perform, hundreds of Vdjapeya sacri- 
fices, and bestow ten millions of cows in charity. Whoever with an evil 
heart, dispossesses another or causes one to do such an act, being beset by 
darkness, he becomes fast entangled in the noose of Varuna, and degen¬ 
erates into prostrate animals. 

Plate HI. Whoso resumes land, whether of his own giving, or 
given by others, becomes a worm of the dirt, and rots there with his 
forefathers. The sun, Varuna^ VhhnUy Brahndy the moon, fire, and 
the glorious Qivay all bless the giver of land. This common bridge of the 
piety of kings should always be supported by you. This is what Bdma- 
chandra most expects of all future sovereigns of the earth. Refiecting 
oil the transitoriness of human life and fortune, which is like a drop of 
water on the leaves of a lotus, and knowing tiiat “ this world is a fleeting 
show”, let none obliterate the acts of others. 

This Copper-plate document is written, on the eighth day of the 
moonlit-fortnight of Ashddha, in the sixth year of the victorious reign of 
the most venerable, great ruler of rulers and sovereign-lord, the illustrious 
Janamejaya Deva^ which to write in figure is Samont 6 Ashddhay Qadi, by 
Koi Qhoeltay son of Vallabha Ghoeha of the Kdyastha caste, in the 
service of the son of Qri MalUdhara Datta^ the Chief Minister of Peace 
and War. 

There reigns the illustrious king of the Lunar race Janamejaya by 
name, who in parity and splendour resembles the carbuncle gem, in the 
family of the gemming lords of the earth. Whose valour and bounty are 
boundless as the ocean, and whose lawful gifts have made his name more 
glorious. He resembles the Lord of gods in saving the earth when in 
difliculties, and he is celebrated as a mighty vanquisher of tlic hosts of Lis 
enemies. 
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About eight miles W. S. W. of Mungapet (Paluncha Taluq), on the 
right bank of the Goddvari, and on the road to Hanamconda, I passed 
over the strange place of sopultaro described in this paper. It is in the 
midst of, and ovei^own with, forest and scrub jungle, and is quite out of 
the ordinary route of European travellers; but as the tombs have been 
opened and there are signs of excavation, apparently of other hands than 
those of despoilei;^, it is possible that this spot has been visited and de¬ 
scribed by some previous observer. The only notice I can find having 
reference to like places in the neighbouring country is that of Colonel 
C. L. R. Qlasfurd (Report of the “ Upiwr Godavery District, 1868,”) wAo 
says: But scattered here and there in the forests, and on the sides of 

hills, are found the remains of a race before whose antiquity even the 
ancient Hindu dynasties of the Peninsula of India must probably give 
Way. I allude to the i]||egalithic monuments of Indo-Scythic sepulture, 
consisting of cromlechs, kistvaens and cairns, which have been found in 
four of tie nx taluqs of this district.** This account answers generally 
for the locality under description, except for the presence of some stone 
crosses, which in my experience of such burial-places in Southern India, are 
quite unique. Other ruder and perhaps more ancient remains (commonly 
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called Konimbar rings), in some respects similar to these, are frequent over 
parts of the Madras Presidency j but here in addition to the presence of 
large crosses, the to||bs arc all built of worked stones, and furnished with 
coffiu'likc cavities in place of the usual urns or earthenware chatties. 

The place it.self is called, by the people around, RdlcHhasguJitm or 
* the village of demons*, wliom they describe in the usiuil way as having been 
as tall as trcc’.s, nnelotlied, long-haired, and of a time beyond the ken of 
man. Situated close to the present village of Kaperlaguru, it consists of an 
assemblage of kists or Inigo stone boxes for the reception of the dead, (and, 
if the size of some of these be taken into consideration, of very honoured 
dead too). Tlic numbers of inferior people who must have boon employed 
to quarry, dress, and carry the stones, were not buried in this place; it was 
the necropolis evidently of the rulers, not luicessarily the heroes, of the 
country, for many of the kists contain two or more receidaclcs of different 
sizes as for families. 

The ground occupied is about half a scpiare mile in extent, but it is 
difficult to be exact a.s to the area or even as to the number of tombs owing 
to the thick forest growth, and there w’crc only a few hour.s at my dis¬ 
posal for searching the place. There arc, however, about 150 tombs scatter¬ 
ed iiTCguIarly along the crest and western slope of a low sandstone ridge, 
(lying niainl 3 ' in a long AV. N. AV.—IJ. S. K. group) wliieh is ratlier 
thickly crowded with kists near the northern end, where the liigh road 
crosses the lidgc. In the more crowded portion of this anci(‘nt cemetery 
ai'O four large cruciform inonolilhs, one lying Hat on the ground nt the 
extreme northern end of the place, and three a few yards south of the I'oad, 
one of w’liich is perfect ami standing in a ncarh’ uj>riglit j>osition. 

The crosses do not seem in their position to bear any very particular 
relation to the tombs near them, and arc* too large, suj)p«»sing they are not 
in their onginal sites, to have becui moved far from their first ]>osition. 
The northcru-moht cross is not lying near any kist, but the upright 
one and another (broken and dug down to its lia.sc) arc plac^ed close to two 
pairs of large tombs, though tlieir ])osilion is not strikijigly associated 
with either of these.* The fouilli monolith is lying on the ground 
some fifty j ards further south near a J,omb. 

The appended sketches (Plates XI and XII, figs. 1, 2) will show the 
style of these singular monoliths, which 1 think may be termed crosses, 
though they differ in many respects from all ornaments or sculptures of 
this class, while they are I consider of much more ancient date than the 
type from which nearly all crosses are derived. • 

The two crosses in the middle ground are facing about E.—AV., but 
not exactly ; that is, the proper face may be to the sun or the reverse, for 

(Sec Plato XII, Fig. 6.) 
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I cannot say which is the front or back, as each cross is placed differently 
with regard to its neighbouring tombs. Some of the kists face the rising 
sun, others are at an angle with this position, or in other^ords, the entrances 
are always easterly though at varying degrees to the south or north of this.* 

The distinguishing points in those monuments are the various breadth 
and length of the limbs, and the curved junction between the arms and 
lower limb.f The broken cross in the middle ground has been dug down to 
in order to expose the foot; its measurements are :—whole height, 13 feet; 
height to arm, 0' 'M '; width of lower limb, 3' 2"; length of unbroken arm 
from centre, 3' 8" ; width of arm at end, 2' 5" ; width of upi>er limb, 2' 1" ; 
thickness of monolith, I' S'*. The neighbouring cross is smaller, but it 
stands 5' G" over tlie ground, and from the pro])ortions of the others its 
lower limb must be sunk in the ground for about 0 feet. 

These monoliths are neatly dressed, without any ornamentation or 
inscription, and jircsimt a rather less weathered a])pearance than the kists, 
which were a 2 )ijarcutly only roughly sfjuared and then hammered or chisel¬ 
led on certain surfaces, though the stylo of tooling is the same in all cases. 

Esicli tomb consists of four upright tooled slabs ]daced rectangularly, 
covered by another ilat slab dressed at the edges, and the whole is generally 
encircled by a ring of rudely-drc.ss(*d oblong stones meeting together at 
their ends, tliese being cut to give clean joinis to the circle. The box 
or kist is built on the surface of the ground or, as it generally is, rock, 
there being no excavation or 2 )it as is more IVcfiucntly the case with the 
ruder Korumbar rings. One of the upright slabs is pierced for a small door¬ 
way large cuougli to admit a human body, and the sides of-tliis entrance 
are cut or counter-.sunk so jis to allow of a slab or other {dosure being jdaced 
against the o 2 )ening, though I did imi .see any loose slabs lying about which 
might have been used in this way. I'he covering slab overhangs the kist 
for more than a foot in width. (S^fi Plate XII, Ogs. 3, 1, and 5.) 

Most of the tombs arc more or less broken and tumbled about, while 
their interiors have in many cases been torn up ; but a few still*show what 
the inner arrangements were like, d’hcre was or is a floor or basement slab, 
very often the size of tlic interior, in which were cut out or carved one or 
more long and siiallow cavities witli r^iuiod edges suitable for the reception 
of a corpse. The largest tomb contains two of these receptacles with room 
for a third ; in anotlier are three, one (ordinary size) on either side with a 
smaller hollow, possibly ior a child, between ; while there is only one small 
cavity nearly tliree fecr long on one side of the floor of a further tomb. 

• Possibly the fact of the entrance being to the north or south-east may have had 
rofcronco to tho time of deatli of tho first tenant, accoiding to the seasonal position of 
the sun. 

t See Plato XII, Pigs. 1 and 2. 
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These coffin-like hollows are narrow at the opening, but widen out towards 
the bottom. They are not of much size, the largest being 5' 6' long, 1' 6^ 
wide at mouth, and 11 inches deep \ and this smallness probably indicates 
that the bodies were embalmed, more particularly as the cavities would 
seem to have been cut out as they were required, the floor slab having been 
placed when the tomb was built. Another point in favor of the view of 
embalming is, that the cavities .are perfectly clean, not stained as they 
might have been in case of rapid decomposition of the corpse. 

The kists are generally about 6 feet long by 5 feet broad and, with the 
overhanging roof, about 4 feet high ; but some are much larger. The prin¬ 
cipal tomb is 9' 0" long, and 9' wide, the covering slab being 14'.8" by 11' 
6*, with a thickness at the edge of 1' 4^; the whole height from the ground 
being 5 feet. The circle enclosing this tomb is 37 feet in diameter, the 
stones forming it being some of them 8 feet long. 

Generally, each circle of stones encloses one tomb ; but there are ex¬ 
ceptions, such as two kists within a single circle, and again, four of these 
arranged in a row inside of a long elliptical ring. 

The covering slab and the sides of the kist are each ef a single piece 
of sandstone, but many of these are now cracked, and in one instance 1 
could not tell whether the upright slab were fractured or that one part of 
it had been cut to fit the other as is often the case in the facing of the great 
stone walls of some of the Telingdna fortresses. The small door-way is 
most frequently cut out in the upper half of one of the wall slabs, generally 
at one side or the other, though in a few cases it is in the middle. There 
does not appear to have been any covering stone for the body cavities, 
indeed the raised rim of t^ese would have required a covering with perhaps 
more carving than the builders could elaborate. 

The stone used is in all cases a very coarse grey sandstone, the rock of 
the place itself, but 1 could not sec any trace of quarries though such may 
have been overlooked in my difficult search through such jungle. This use 
of the stone of the neighbourhood is another point of difference between 
these relics and the ordinary Korumbar rings of S. India, the latter being 
usually constructed of stones other tlian the rock of the immediate locality. 

Further examination of the slopes of the low hills in the neighbourhood 
of Kakshasgudium brought to light other sites of similar assemblages of 
tombs, but these are all very poor in the number and size of the kists, 
while there are no cruciform stones. ‘ 

The history of this place of sepulture is oRsourso lost in obscurity, 
but some attempt may he made to give it a place in the archsologioal 
record. Col. Glasfvird, as shown in the extract from his report at the be¬ 
ginning of this paper, attributes the remains observed by him in the Goda¬ 
vari valley to a possible Indo-Scythic period, though 1 think he uses this 
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term in a sense to which it cannot be applied, for though there is sufficient 
evidence of a Hindu occupation of the country, there is little or none aa 
to a previous Scythian one, the prior occupation having by all accounts had 
its derivation from the north-eastward instead of from the north-west 
The mistaken use of the term Scythic may, however, be due to its being a 
general term for the pre-Aryan occupation of Europe, and thus adopted for 
the like period in India. Col. Glasfurd*s Indo-Scythic time would then 
be the period to which I also am inclined to attribute the Bdksbasgudium 
remains, namely, to later pre-Aryan times. Or, a narrower limit might be 
given in a Hindu-Holarian period ; for these tombs—supposing as' I do, 
that they were erected by a people of the Kolarian family—are of a higher 
order of building than was usual with them, evidencing a later stage in the 
history of the people who erected tombs of tins kind, and this burial-place 
may have been in use long after the Aiyan occupation 

The absence of any inscriptions or incised ornamentation whatever 
would seem to place the Kdkshasgudium kists and monoliths in an earlier 
age than that of such inscribed buildings or stones as are now extant in 
the adjacent country, which are either of Buddhist or Telingdna workman¬ 
ship. I do not remember noticing any inscriptions on the Buddhist caves 
of the Godavari or Eistna valleys, but such are frequent in the Telin- 
g&na ruins of Warangal and in the chain of large reservoirs extending 
northwards from Pakkhal tank, which last, according to the inscription on 
the bund, dates back some 1700 years. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to look for a period whose people were 
less civilized than the Teling^nas and who probably did not possess a writ¬ 
ten character, in fact, for a pre-Aryan race, and the remnants of this I 
think exist still in the few and scattered tribes of the Qodavaii valley 
coming under the general name of Kois, who do not, however, acknowledge 
any acquaintance with the remains under consideration. 

There seems little doubt but that these Kois are related to the Eols of 
Bustar and the country north-eastward by Eatak, and that thdy are thus 
of the Kolarian family. This country, in the Godavari valley, is scattered 
over with cromlechs and kists somewhat of the same general type as those 
of B&kshasgudium though of much ruder form. But, as this family of 
people is tracked northward, the architectural character of these becomes 
improved, their occurrence more frequent, and the popular theories concern¬ 
ing them more intelligent, until in Chutid Nagpur, the Larka Kols or Hos, 

• as described by Colonel ))alton, are found still making use of and erecting 
sepulchral and monumental collections of stones, always of ruder form, 
however, than the relics in question. 

Without, however, taking into consideration the peculiarities of style, 
tooling, and mode of burial evidenced in the Kdkshasgudium tombs, there 
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is a very general resemblance between them and the other sepulchral ruins 
scattered over the country above indicated and even as far south as the 
K^vari river, which ruins are doubtless the relics of pre-Aryan races, an 
early brunch of whom, is ]>os 8 ibly now reprcsL*ntcd in the small degraded 
tribe of Yanadis* of Striliaricotta, and a later branch by the more civilized 
though still low Kois and Kols of the north. 

Here at liukshaKgudium, however, we have the most improved form 
of the type burial-place, the placing of the corpse in a horizontal i*eccptaclo, 
and the unicpic cruciform moiminents, all of wliich are evidences of civiliza¬ 
tion, possibly of the highest form at which the Kolarian people Iiad arrived 
when their country was inundated by the great Aryan wave. 

It is at the same time very remarkable that in the part of the country 
where 1 would have it that the evidences of the highest phase of civiliza¬ 
tion of the pre-Aryan exists, wc have now 011 I 3 ' a very degraded remnant of 
the race with no knowlinlgc of ilie ruins in question. May I suggest 
on this, that the Kois of the [)rcsent day possil)ly had no direct ancestors 
living here at the time of the Aryan invasion, or are they the r(*turned residue 
of so much of the mce as was driven outwards by tlie invaders, or ]ierhaps 
the after outspreading of those branches of tlie race who were never 
touched in the fastnesses of Siiuibalj)ur and Chntia Nagpur by the wave of 
conquest, while the more retiiied tribes th(*n existing iKicainc gradually 
ab.sorbed into, or amalgamated witli the new race. 

A great difliculty in tracing out the age of these remains, presents 
itself in the cruciform character of the monoliths ; for 1 believe these are 
unique in the ]>ro-historic sepulchral remains of India, and it might 
naturall^’^ be exi)cctcd that a like thongli rougher form of the same 
ty|je should ocotir among the ruder examples of siuiilar jdiices in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, while at the same time it is necessary to fare the appai’ently 
much easier solution of the problem that the numoliths and even the ceme¬ 
tery itself may he of very early (’hri?.l iaa origin. It is, however, more 
probable that a more refined section of the jn’e-Aryan i>coplo should have 
had one buriul-jdaee with sj)ceial monuments for their greatest families, 
than that a single early ('hristian cemetery should have Ixjcn planted far 
inland, in the centre of heathendom without a trace of the cross being 
left in the countries outside. 

As stated ill the commencement of this paper, it is very j)Ossible some 
previous observer may have seen this jdace and reconlcd his observations ; 
but 1 am unable to learn of such, while my means of reference to any pre- • 
vious literature on the subject is very small. At the same time, I must 

• Tho Yanodis frequont the country around Pulicat Lako (Madras): and I saw, 
in 1863-64, two of these poo])lo producing fire by tho manipulation of pieces of wood, 
on a rainy day, within 200 yards of a modem village. 
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acknowledge reference to Col. E. T. Dalton’s paper on the * Kude Stone 
Monuments of Chutia Nagpur and other places,’* and, more especially, to 
Mr. It. N. Gust’s paper on the ’ Non-Aryan Languages of India.’f 

Postscript. 

My attention has been drawn to Mr. Mullieran's notices,} of cromlechs 
and stone crosses in the Godavari valley, which bear out my supposition 
tliat these had been visited by some previous explorer. I think the burial- 
place referred to by Mr. Mulberan as at or near l!Lat:ipur§ is clearly that of 
Kakshasgudiuni, but I have not seen the locality called Malur. It is worthy 
of notice that the Itaksliasgudium crosses are not always to the right 
of tho cromlechs, for it is diilicult to say—See Plates XI, fig. 2, and XII 
fig* —to what cromlechs any particular cross belongs. 

Mr. Mulberan docs not make out a clear case for either a Christian or 

even a Buddliistic origin of these crosses and cromlechs ^ though I agree 

with him that their origin is extremely puzzling. The crosses in question 
are not so clearly of a Latin form as Mr. Mulheraii would imply ; and had 
they been Christian, I think they would have been idaeod more conspicu¬ 
ously as appertaining to a j)artiunlar tomb, or set of tombs. I am not aware 
of any case of a memorial (Miristian^ross being placial opposite the corner of 
a tomb, as in tlii-s locality. I know, in Ireland, of jagan places of burial 
or memorialII liavijig been ebristianized by the addition of Christian orna¬ 
ments or signs, and such might liavc been the case at Ihikshasgudium: 
but th(} eomplete i.solatioii of the place is against this vi('w ; tho monoliths 
themselves eviileiice more lahoiir than could have been effected by a stray 
Christian fold, or by wandering mi.s.sionaries; there nro no inscriptions; and 
the proportion of the monoliths are essentially din'creiit to those of any 
Christian cross. It is also not known tliat an\' sueh form of monolith or 
cromlech exists now near any {’Jiristiau renniins in India. 

Col Walker's remark,^! as to the doubtfulness of the hy2>othesis of 
the cromlechs being tho work of a “ stone-implemeut using race,” is just 
with regard to the eromh*ehs of Italcshasgudium ; for these arc, I think, 
evidently in their looling the work of men who u.sed iron implements.** 

* Joiira. As. Soc. Bengal, Yol. XLII, Part I, No. 2. 

t rroccedings, As. Soc. Bengal, Jan. 1877. 

J rroceediiigs, As. Hoc. Bengal, April and June, 18fi8. 

§ My eunqnng pLieo at tli«5 lime ol’niy \isit was at Katapur. 

II An Irifili cross with figure of our Saviour : hut tho head of the figure is loos© 
in a cut hollow of the iqtpcr part of the cross, and this head has small rams’ horns for 
ears, iloaily u head of Jupiter Ammon. Close to tho Hound-tower of Knnistjunoii, 
west of Ireland. 

^ Proceedings, As, Soc. Bongul, June 18C8, p. 151. 

Itcgnrding these cromlechs and crosses vide Proceedings, As. Soc. Bengal, for 
August, 1877; Indhin Aiiliquarj', Vol. IV, pp. 305, 306; and Ferguson, Rude Stone 
pp. 486-89. En. 
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Notet on {he Bangpwr Dialect—By O. A. Gbiebsos*, C. S., Banypur. 

Bangpur ig and always has been a border country. With the Koch 
State and the Bhutan Bvdrs on the north, the wild tribes of Asdin on the 
east, the advanciug tide of Aryan civilization, and subsequent Muhamma¬ 
dan conquest pressing on from the west, and, worst of all, the hated Tan- 
gala from the south, it is but natural that these conflicting elements should 
have left deep traces of storm and turmoil on the inmost life of the people. 
The district itself long formed a part of the Siraun^cha or Koch Bihir 
kingdom, and being particularly exposed to invasion from all sides, it is 
covered with sites of battle-fields, and abounds in legends relating to nation¬ 
al heroes. The people themselves have a legend that they are descended 
from a remnaift of the Kshatriyas who escaped destroying axe of 
Para4u Kama, and it is possible that a few of such families may have settled 
^ this debatable ground, and have found a new home and a now Gan- 
ga on the banks of the Brahmaputra. They say that the Kraun'cha 
Himalaya takes its name from those recreant (Krukta) warriors who 
abandoned their father*s faith, pure ifi its Ycdic simplicity, for the dread 
gods of the dwellers of the mountains ; and they point to their caste names 
and their strange religion in confirmation of the theory. Bo that as it 
may, it is certain that Kangpur contained Hindu colonists at a very early 
period of Indian History. The name of one of its rivers—the Karatoyd—is 
even mentioned in the Mahabharata, and the Lohityd, a portion of the 
Brahmaputra, which borders the extreme cast of the district, is also alluded 
to {Bhiihma Ba/rmn^ 376). 

As usual, little attempt seems to have been made to proselytize the 
aboriginal inhabitants. Tlic Hindu, while probably the most receptive, is 
the least missionary religion in the world. The wild savages were allowed 
to retain their demon worship, their “ Iludum Deo’*, and their rites of 
almost Tantrik obscenity, and were formed into a caste of Ddsas with their 
own customs (flesh-eating, widow marriage, polygamy, and even polyan¬ 
dry), their own gods and their own language. In process of time, other and 
even lower castes were formed, Ckanddlas and BhuntumdlU for instance, 
and the Ddsas taking up the name of their former Bdja-putra masters, 
called themselves, or were called by their hmnbler brethren, Bdja-vam&yae. 
Such is the story of the Bdjbamsi caste, which now includes within its 
bond sixty per cent, of the Hindus of Hangpur. 

In such a legendary history it is of course impossible to fix dates, or 
even to assign eras for these changes. The earliest king whose name I 
have found mentioned in local songs is Manik Chandra, a haniya by caste. 
Of course ho is stated to have lived in the Satya Yuga^ which givesifio era 
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whatever; but 1 think it will be evident from a perusal of the epic poem 
called Mdnik-Chandra-Rajar-gdn, that he must have lived at a very early 
date, considerably before the Muhammadan invasion under Sh£h Ismd’il 
Ohdzi, A. H. circ. 850, of whom an account was given by Mr. Damaut, in 
Vol. 43 of the Journal. No character is more popular than Ismd’il Ghdzf 
in this district, and the popular songs teem with allusions to him; and 
yet the epic poem above-mentioned contains no mention of him or of any 
Musalman whatever. I therefore conclude that this epic must have been 
originally written, or rather composed, for it has been unwritten till lately, 
before Isma’il Ghazi’s time, and, as it makes Manik Chandra a king of the 
good old days, ** when saints were many, and sins were few/* he must have 
lived a considerable time before the Musalman invasion. 

This invasion was another important factor in forming the character 
and language of thsi||people. Bangpur was for years the battle-ground 
between the Kraun'cha Hindus, and the invading Yavans from the west. 
We have traces of this existing in the topographical nomenclature of the 
present day: there are Maghal Bachd where a Hindu General escaped from 
the enemy, and Maghal hdty where one of the numerous treaties of peace 
was signed, and several other similar names throughout the country. But 
perhaps the most pregnant sign of the magnitude of the forces which were 
insensibly moulding the condition of Bangpur for future centuries is the 
existence to the present day of a vast dyke extending right across the 
district from east to west. 

It was built to aid the defenders in withstanding Musalmdn inva¬ 
sion. South of it, and when that became untenable, south of another far¬ 
ther north, were conquering foreigners, bearded strangers, bringing a new 
language and a new religion, and armed with all the hatred for the Kifirs 
which a strange language and a strange religion can give. For years the rule 
over the populace south of these dykes was the occupation of conquerors 
and not the colonization of immigrants, and that region has ilever since 
rebounded from the oppression. The Parganas south of the south dyke, 
arc the most backward in Bangpur, and the despair of its rulers. They 
abound in moderately wealthy Muhammadans, descendants of the followers 
of Isma’il Ghazi and his compatriots, but the ra'iyats are a tribe of fetish 
be-ridden savages worthy of the j)en of a Burton or Cameron. Too ignorant 
to betake themselves to the refuge of the law, their sole idea on seeing a 
stranger is, that ho is come to extort more money from them, and there¬ 
upon they run into the jangals and hide themselves. They do this not 
only when the stranger is a native official, but even when he is a European, 
I myself have gone into villages, and have had the greatest difficulty in find¬ 
ing a man who was brave enough to speak to me. I would not wish it to 
be thoufht, that what I have just written has been exaggerated: it U 
"B B 




merely a copy, and in some parts a verbatim copy, of district reports : and 
it is fully borne out by my own observations. 

As might have been expected, this tract forms a rich mine for the in¬ 
vestigator into aboriginal folk lore. 

Tho people, Muhammadans and Hindus alike, worship two gods, the 
JSurht DeOf and Hudum Deo. The first is a bamboo set up in the earth, 
to which are hung half a dozen rags and perhaps an old bottle or two. The 
worshippers have no distinct reason for cultivating it, except a vague idea, 
that if they do not, some undefined evil will probably befal them ; and so 
they do piija to it, by attaching to it any old refuse they may find in their 
house. 

The other is a kind of Indra, worshi 2 >pcd only by women, and only 
in the time of drought. They set up a plantaii» tree at night at a cross¬ 
road, and dance naked round it singing songs of thenmost horrible obsce¬ 
nity. 

Such is the state of those who live south of the dyke. That of those 
on the north side presents more favourable aspects. While the former 
country was occupied by a foreign army, the latter was hold by a people 
who fought for themselves and their religion with a certain amount of 
success. Northern Itangpur was never efEcctivcly held for any length of 
time by the Muhammadans, and the result is that tho greater part of 
its population is Hindu at least in name. Although degraded, the people 
are not so degraded as their brethren of tho south. It is true that 
they follow few of the customs of Hindus born nearer the source of Aryan 
civilization in India, situated so far to the west,—but one thing has been 
incradicably stamped in their character, they know that their ancestors 
fought for their religion, whatever it is, and were able to retain it. There 
has thus been begotten amongst them a sort of local patriotism, which, 
if it has occasionally been a bar in the way of attempts made to help their 
progress, has at the same time had an effect which cannot have been 
otherwise than invigorating. 

It may sometimes have tended to patriotism in a “ paroehiar* sense, 
but it has taught the people to think for themselves and to act for them¬ 
selves, and, above all, to see that under the English Mdj there is a reign of 
law which is the same for the poor man and the rich. 

I have been engaged for some time past in collecting the folk-songs 
of Rangpur, and nowhere is the difference between these two belts of 
country more easily perceived than in a comparison of them. Those of 
the northern tract are often semi-religious lays with subjects taken from 
tho‘ Mabibhiirata or Pur^nas, but with an individuality about them, in their 
language and character, which stamps them with their owners* names. 


Some of them are really ambitious productions, with snatches of in 
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them which might please even a fastidious taste, and one already mention¬ 
ed deseryes special notice. It is of considerable length, about seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty verses, and has been handed down by word of mouth for 
generations in a family of Toginsy who make their living by singing it 
and other songs. It is a kind of epic, and describes the life of two ancient 
kings of Bangpur, who lived in the Saiga Yuga^ named MXirrE Cuandba 
and Gofi Ohandba. I have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy, 
taken down from the Yogins as they recite it; and I hope at some future 
date to bo able to give a full account of it. Amidst much that is puerile 
and exaggerated, it contains many true touches of poetry, and gives some 
valuable information as to the customs of the country in bygono days. It 
has of course undergone many changes in its passages from mouth to 
mouth, but from internal evidence, as I have already said, I believe it to 
have been originally emnposed before the Musalmin invasion. 

This and other northern country songs, it should be noted, are remark¬ 
able for their hatred of the daksUina desa, from which the evil-mind Yan- 
gala comes. 

The songs of the south arc, on the contrary, either short erotic lyrics, 
of which the less said the better, or hymns sung in honour of Iltidum Deo 
or at the Kartrika pdja, which surpass even them in obscenity. Destitute 
alike of wit and of poetical feeding, they can do nothing but disgust the 
most unimpassioned and imiiartial investigator. 

I propose now to giv? a short sketch of the grammar of the very pecu¬ 
liar dialect spoken in Bangpur, with a few specimens of the songs which 
are best adapted to illustrate my remarks thereon. 

Tjtk Alp n abet. 

The Alphabet of course is nominally the same as that of Bengali, but 
it contains sounds which arc, I believe, unknown to that language. 

For instance there is a liquid, generally a substitute for ,a regular 
nV (e. g. for which is much more nearly the 

Tamil lingual I than any other sound with wliich I am acquainted. It is 
sometimes heard at home in the London streets, when in the morning the 
milkmen cry “ milk." 

With regard to the pronunciation of ordinary letters it must be re¬ 
marked that— , 

(1.) An initial r is almost always elided, and generally a following 
a vj*iddhied into d. Thus randhite “ to cooh'^ and rava 

voice'' are alw.iys pronounced HTftfK andhitCy und d-e respectively. 

Sometimes a reverse process takes place and a is supplied where not re¬ 
quired. A good example is revame agendy which is pro¬ 
nounced iviniu regent 
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^ / and n are interchangeable at pleasure, especially when initial, or 
forming the last syllable of a word. In some parts of the country the peo¬ 
ple seem to have lost all power of pronouncing v[ unaaslsted by a subsequent 
conjunct letter. Thus hdndMa^ ** he made'* may become 

Mldna or IdUla or hdmla. Lakehmtpura becomes 

Nakhipur. 

(3.) Aspirated are interchanged with unaspirated letters, and vice 
versa. Thus Daivakini is also pronounced or 

Daivakhilt or Daivakhini. 

Similarly 5 je and H jhe^ who. garhha and rrf garba, a womb. 

HTVT hddhd and badd^ hiodrauce. and aT^T bojhd and bojd, a 

burden. and bkend and vind, looking away. 

(4.) The vowels ^ t, and ^ are freely interchangeable. For 
examples, see above. ^ 

(5.) With regard to other letters— 

(d.) W a can take almost any vowel sound, except that of a in 
•‘America.” As an extreme instance I give AdWyd, which is pro¬ 

nounced kaire or rather koire^ having done. 

(b.) X. * Is frequently omitted, the consonants on each side forming a 
conjunct. Thus, or bdndhite or bdndhte. It is also sometimes 

inserted between the members of conjuncts. • 

(c.) 'Single medial surd letters arc elided optionally. Esj)ccially 
^ kh, also W <7, and q g, 

ff't ^ for sakkij de-o for deva^ pia for fire 
priya. Compare Vararuchiy II. 2. 

{d.) chh is always pronounced as a dental ». dckhc, is, be¬ 

comes dse. Compare Vara., II. 41, for a reverse example. 

(e.) vr « is never pronounced as a dental, but always asu^A, the I'e- 
verse of Vara. II, 43. 

(/•) ‘ often pronounced as Zy and this not only in Ara¬ 

bic and Persian words, but in such words as qvr zarty when, for jakhan, 
(j.) Similarly sometimes becomes^! 

(A.) sometimes becomes For example see the verb paradigms, 
(i.) As in ordinary Bengali, q r, and qv interchange with and 
f b respectively. \r also interchanges with q d. 

(6.) Conjuncts. I know of no rule under Which those can be brought. 
They are made and decomposed ad libitum, qy and q o at the end of a com¬ 
pound are pronounced as in ordinary Bengali, qr at the end of a compound 
is generally detached, as in nqrw pardn for qrq prana, Vara.y III. 62* 
Sometimes, however, it is dropped, as in fvnpia for priya. Compare 
Fhfv* III* 3. At the commencement of a compound it has little effect 
beyond strengthening the letter underneath. g> pushharini 
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a tank, becomes pwhkdrnntf which is pronounced almost like 

puehkdnnt. Vara. III. 60. 

A noticeable exception to the rule of separation is the preposition 
pratif which becomes ; see Vara. II. 7, and Hema- Chandra's stitra Pratp~ 
ddau da)^ according to which the prdkrit form is padi^ and not pati. Also, 
as regards the elision of ^ r, see Vara. III. 3. Other compounds can only 
be settled by comparison and selection. 

Nottns. 

The following are the terminations, in the declension of nouns:— 
Singular. Plural. 


Nominative 

— or ^ 

K\, 

Objective *) 
Dative j 



Instrumental 


5^ ^mT?r 

Ablative 



Genitive 

T 


Locative 

W 

5?rrnr 


Thus a boy is declined— 

Nom. ■sTT^rar or 
Obj, or 

Inst. 

Abl. or 

Gen. 

Loc. 

and similarly in the plural, 

&c. 

Adject TVES, 

* 

These call for no remarks. They are without gender or inflection, ex¬ 
cept when used^as substantives. 

PnoifouNS. 

As might be expected, their forms are many for each person. The 
most common are*as follows: 

First person 

Second ditto In , gfif. ^ 

Third ditto ^ this %J, this or that, m or W* or inf^T that or he. 
Kclative ^Ti or ^rri; or ^rf^, who. 

Interrogative or 4\x or who t 
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Samples of Declension. 

Nom. I ^rfir or 

Obj. ini me 

Inst, by mo ^Tfnx TmT^T 

Abl. or rfiT from me or ixy 

Gen. ^bc of me TTUK 

Loc. i!?r in me ^HTW 

Similarly arc declined if yo», ir that, who, &c. 

V, this, is declined as follows: 

n 13) &c. 

Tlie plurals of all these words follow the analogy of substantives. 

The two most interesting forms amongst the above, to my mind, aro 
and ^niTT. The first is the missing link between the Bengali Wfftf 
and the Hindi both of which arc plural honorific forms. ^^nr^Tis inter¬ 
esting as showing the process by which in almost every language, plural 
honorific forms sujwrsedc the usual singular. is the plural of Tift?* 

which is itself a plural fonn. ^TpH, however, by constant use has acquired a 
purely singular sense, and thereby ceases to bo honorific, and a fresh jdural 
of a plural has to be coined to sujjply the deficiency. I may mention that 
^T^TTT is also used in a similar singular sense for “ in the north-west of 
the District. 

Another point worth noting amongst these pronouns, is the characteristic 
ending in or which aro all local variations of the same sound. 

This is the characteristic ending of most of the sarm-namdm, mistranslated 
pronouns.'' Thus wo have not moaning *^all." 

It is worth enquiring into, how numerals in so many language.^ came to 
have not only original Aryan pronominal inflexions, but pronominal termina¬ 
tions showing the most manifest signs of, and being the result of modern 
phonetic decay. Such an enquiry, however, would necessitate discussing 
the whole theory of pronominal declension, a task which I willingly leave 
to more competent hands. Wliat I have set myself to do is to record 
facts, and to leave others to draw inferences from them. 

I here give specimens I have collected of the commonest pronominal 
forms, in the form of a “ Philological Harp.” 
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Peonoun. 

Place. 

Time. 

Maei^eb. 

Quaittitt. 

Determinative. 





this 

hither 

now 

thus 

this much 

^T, 

vfvr, 

he7*e 

%- 

1 

1 


Demonstrative. 


1 



that 

thither 

then 

in that way 

that much 


'Sfn, 

♦i» ^ •'I 

there 

f^fw ,%fw »®Pn t 

^ T- 



Belative. 





who 

whither 

tohen 

how 

hoio much 


\ and 

where 




Interrogative. 





who? 

whither ? 

tohen? 

how? 

how much ? 


and 

where ? 

f fw, 



VTT- 

• 


VeBBAI. rOBMS. 

Drefatory. As will be seen the main scheme of the Rangpuri con¬ 
jugation is founded on that of classical Bangali. To bring this out more 
clearly, 1 shall giro the two paradigms in {mrallel columns. As us\ial in 
local dialects, the* so called non-honoriQc or, in reality, singular form, is 
pi*oferred to the honorific pliu'al form usually found in the books. 

In book-Bangali there are few irregular verbs. The two commonest 
examples are ^iiiTir to gOy and to he. The former has its past parti¬ 
ciple and ^ instead of and ^^d the latter has its Im¬ 
perfect tense fv^TTi? instead of The regular forms are, however, 

sometimes used in poetry, and 1 have remarked that the peasantry of Bard- 
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wan and the neighbouring districts occasionally use those of in con¬ 

versation. In the northern half j however, of Bangpur the regular forms 
are the rule and the irregular the exception. Indeed in conversation, 
and not is always used. 

# 

PABADiaU. 

The verb to strike. 

Book form Bangpwr form. 

Present. 

1st person I or toe strike 


2nd „ 


3rd „ 


Present Definite. 


Ist „ I am or we are striking 

2nd „ 


3rd „ 


Imperfect. 


Ist „ I or we struck 


2nd „ 

or 

3rd „ 


Imperfect Definite. 


1st „ I was or toe were 

or 

striking 


2nd „ 


3rd „ 


Perfect. 


Ist ,J ^?fTT^nfW I or toe have struck 


2nd „ 


3rd „ 


Pluperfect. 


Ist „ ^TTT^nflngrTW I or we had struck 


2nd „ 

5»TTlVt|^ 

3rd „ W^iTTfW^ 


Aorist and Conditional. 

1st „ iTTTirnt I or we used to strike 


or should strike 


2nd . „ qVTlfn 


8rd „ 
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JliOure. 

Ist Pers. ^sytW IOTW ihall itrike 
2nd „ ^nxjlk 
8rd „ H}J:9 


or or 


1st 

2nd 

8rd 


Imperative. 

it ^Z\X, Let me or us strike 



or 


Infikitivb and Pbesent Pabticiple. 
To strike or striking 


Vbbbal noun. 
a striking 




Conjunctive Past Paeticiple. 
having struck &c., &c. 


Advebbial Past Paeticiple. 


q7Tt;% having struck 

Gerund. 

striking 
$7tT^T^ &c., 

&c. 


Ac. 


Incoptives and potentials are formed by the genitive of the gerund, 
and not by the infinitive, with iTTEsr and respectively. Thus 
imif I begin to strike. ^TTT^n; I can strike. 

With reference to the above Rangpuri forms, I would mention that in 
the course of my reading I have met many of them in plays, in the conver¬ 
sation of persons who are not supposed to inhabit Bangpur. 1 do not for a 
moment pretend either that the forms I have given are all necessarily 
peculiar to Rangpur, or that I have ^ any means suggested all the possi¬ 
ble varieties. 1 have only given the forms usually current amongst the 
lower orders of the District. 


Otii& Miscellaneous Gbammatical poems. 

I have already shown one point of resemblance between Rangpuri and 
Hindi in the word ** I” qrrfil. 

There is another form of the genitive, which may, I believe, be con¬ 
nected with the well-known Hindi suffixes WT. % and signifying “ o/.** 
It is met in the books, or rather in the grammars, in the genitive of 
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“yowr honour'" meaning of your honouTy" while means 

of one's selff This is exactly reversed in Rangpuri, where ^nPI^TT^ is 
almost always used when .^the speaker wishes to say of one’s self.” In 
this dialect, however, the suffix which I believe to be a sort of double 
genitive, is not confined to 1 find it used in common conversa¬ 
tion, in such phrases as TT%I “ I came on foot a 

journey of two days" ; put it aside for to-morrow*' 

Curiously enough, when in Tirhut in the year of the famine, I was thrown 
much amongst uneducated classes, I noticed, amongst other forms in which 
a relationship to Bangali might be traced, a similar use of the word ifTK 
and instead of WJ, which then not having been in Rangpur, I could not 
understand. 

I now proceed to give some examples of Rangpuri folk songs. 

I have used the Deva-Ndgari alphabet, and not the Bangali, as I be¬ 
lieve they will thus be accessible to a wider number of readers. As the 
three sibilants are freely interchangeable, I have for the sake of uniformity 
followed Fdraruchi II, 43, and have written a dental ^ sa throughout. I 
have not, however^ been able to carry out this rule rigidly in the case 
of some compound letters. For similar reasons I have represented both 
wandw^by w. 

The first story is a kind of nonsense verse, not unlike some of our 
nursery rhymes at home. Although I do not know any exact European 
parallel, it is quite possible that such an one may exist, and I have given it 
in the hope of the analogy being pointed out. 

I do not know why it is called a Oorakh Ndtlier gdn. It appears to 
have no connection whatever with Krishpa. It is a great favourite amongst 
the people, who delight in hearing it sung, and go into fits of laughter at 
the absurder impossibilities related. 

»iTsr i 

^(•1 vr*r r ' 

ftnr mK rrrw ii ii 

^ifir Hi vf^TT \ 

W ifTT M 11 

5 aif ^ I 

ini fini ^ 

■5^ •nr ifi mm 1 

w anr St mx 1 ^ 11 

^ wrm, ar mnw ^ i 
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^ ^i*r finr ww i 

mm h wtiTT w I 

w mm lir ^fT WIT «»« 

^ WTW WTT WIT * 

WTW ^ wftir fliw WT I 

* 51 : WT % WW » 

w WT St w% WIT II t II 
S mm WIT I 
wtS wt h t tw fww WTW mm 1 
■^T mm St win 1 

^ WTW St Srq wtt «< 11 

S wiw wiwt vm WTT I • 

WTW wrfirw fww ti wt i 

■5T WT St wn^^T Sw \ 

^ ^ WT TTTW WT H « » 

S WT er wTtw wt i 
WTW fwWT Sw WTWtWWT WTW I 
WTW ftfw WPcS fww WTWW Wlft I 
^ wrww WT qrrWWT I 

TW WTTW WT WT II c: 

W WTTW wrft ^W WT I 
WTW twfww fww WT WlfwW I 
WT WT WPIT ^ I 
W WT WT WWT WTT II <£ II 
S wrfww WTT WWTT WTC I 
WTW Wlf^TW fww WTW WTWWT WTW I 
* 5 T ^TWW WT WTTS WT I 

Tw WTWW St wmA wi 11 u 

W WTWW WT WTTW WT I 
WIW WlttW fww WT WWTT I 

•"ST WT St wtIwS wt » 
ww WT St w^tSwtii \% 


TfWTfT I 
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A SONG OF GOEAKH NATH. 

(1.^ Let me whisper a tale in your oar. I got a present of three 
villages. 

(2.) But two villages were all waste land, and in the third there was 
not a single man. 

(3.) In the village in which there was not a single man sat three 
blacksmiths. But two of them did not know their business, and the third 
did not make anything. 

(4.) The blacksmith who made nothing, made three spades. But 
two of them were broken and good for nothing, and the third had no ferule 
for the handle. 

(5.) With the spade which had no ferule, he dug three tanks. But 
two of them wore filled with dust, and the third had no water in it. 

(6.) In the tank whi^h had no water in it, he set three fish-nets. But 
two were in rags and tatters, and the third had no meshes. 

(7.) With the net which had no meshes, he caught three ru-ie (a 
kind of fish). But two jumped away and escaped, and the third ho 
could* nt find. 

(8.) The rfi*« he couldn’t find, ho took off to Kaligauj market, and 
sold it for three kahans* of haoris. But two kahans he didn’t get and 
one they didn’t give him. 

(9.) With the kahan of haorls they didn’t give him he bought three 
earthen cooking }K)ts. But two were broken and worthless, and the third 
had no bottom. 

(10.) With the pot which had no bottom, he cooked rice for three 
brdhma^s. But two didn’t cat any ; and the third didn’t get any. 

(11.) And the brahma^ who didn’t get any, gave him three slaps. 
But two didn’t touch him, and tho third wasn’t a slap, &c. 

The next song is a curious and characteristic production of the tiger- 
haunted northern half of the district. It tolls how tho Tiger-gdd Sondrdg 
TUdkur destroyed an army of Kug^ls. 

% ^ ▼TV 

f^ll 

* A ss 4. 20 1 paij^. 16 pai^ ss one ss 1280. 
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ferr ffrjw: i 

qw qrwr qwivr qw m t 

qiT qn^r vq? i 

qqr sii^q ^aiqranw qw ti ^ 

qpH^T qficqr v^n; t qrf^ar i 

qi^nrt ^ ^ qrmq qrferT ii » 

qi^T\n q*1^ qnq qq i 

qx^ qpr qr^r; qrcq^c'sqrii «. 

strs qqqr ^ ^qi qqqr qpc I 

qnf%qT< qarq qjqx ^ qftaq qix II i 

qrqrf^qr qqqr qnfq qrftqr qrrq \ q 

fqqr qfqi qqqr ®nfVr qtf^ qraiq i 

q^nq- ^«ir qqqr qf^qr II « 

qrtqr qrf^ qarw qiTO qrq » 

qrqqr “5q 5i^ qr^’c wmw qrjr ii ^ 
qjq qT qrrq qqqr qqrql q^ i 
qxrq ^xq ■qqnrqiw qiqr^ qiT qrqrcrq b 
%T q qqqr qq q% q^ qqq qir ( “ 

q qanr qiqr qq <7^1 qqr qi^ qiT 11 
qTTqr qrf*? qrrqTT qrq qrfq q< i 
q qq qifq# qiqq qiK q^ ii 
fqfqqr^ qr qrfr^ wr qqqr wr^ qnfq i 
^ qqqr ^ qiq tqqj qrqr TTfq 11 
qiqihc fqqT"^ qrji^ qrr qtq i 
qq qqiq qfqqr qnfqqr ftqr q qq qiq b qs 
fw q?r qiq qrfqq fqqr qq qq t 

qq 7iq qq$ qifqq qqr qrqq ii 

”* __ »> • * 

qq ^ qjqqq qi^TT qrq qrqr i 

.q\* qzT qq^q qrq qrq qifror w « • 

^ qfqq i 

jTTqq qqxq qrqr qqnr q^iq qrq ii 
qq qrfTOT qiq qrqq qmq i 
qq« fqqr qqrqq qiq qi^q fqqq ii 
qqqq qiqq f^ qqqrqq qq i 
qrqrqqr qiqcii qtq^q qrq q’f qf^ qfi ii 
qq^ qfq fqq arq qf^iq i 
qrqq qfqqr qjq qiqfrfli qrq ii 
qxqr q^ qrq qiftqrv wnr i 
^ qrfw ^ qr qryq qjq qq qrq qq ii 
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wm "TO TW i 

trf^ ^ ^ li 

^ VTft ’W w I 

^T MX I 

WfT i’t Jlfftw fipc 11 
fk’T ^irw BTfiT fie5 5i^ ^T I 
MK #nir vir ii 

tfir II 


A SONG OF SrONARAY THAKUR. 

All the tigers roar forth his name. 

“ Oh Thdkur S^ondniy.” All the tigers roar forth his name. 

(1.) From house to house the Thdkur wandered, uttering the name 
of Hari. 

(2.) He uttered the name of Hari as he went along the way ; and he 
met the whole Mughul army on the road. 

(3.) Tlie whole Mughul army asked him a question : but in the pride 
of his heart, the Thdkur only shook his head. 

(4 ) So they undid their waistbands and tied up the Thdkur, and with 
blows they thrust him on before them. 

(5.) They thrust him on into their prison, and tied a twenty-two 
maund stone upon his chest : (and left him there). 

(6.) The little Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, “ Bro¬ 
thers, come, let us see our prisoner* of yesterday.*’ 

(7.) Both the classes of Mughuls went to bathe. 

(8.) They ate their breakfast (and drank) sweet water, and then went 
off to see their prisoner. 

(9.) * The Mughuls went on, and on, and on, and arrived at the prison. 

(10.) When they arrived at the prison, they peeped carefully in. 
“ He has thrown off the twenty-t^o maund stone, your S'ondrdy is not 
there.” 

(11.) The little Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, “ Bro¬ 
thers, this binding up was not good. Let us go home. 

(12.) ** Let us go home and build seven houses.* If we keep inside 

them, there will be no fear of the tiger.” 

(13.) (The Thdkur said unto himself) ” Ye scoundrels, low-caste Mu- 
ghuls, ye could not recognize me. Your Mughuls will be kiUed one fine 
night. 


* Lit. “ t) ing up.'» 
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(14.) The went to the edge of the wood and gave forth a 

roar, and with one bound there came twenty hundred tigers. 

(16.) Twenty hundred tigers came, thirty hundred camels, and with 
heads down came wild bears. 

(16). “ Hurrah, Tigers ; take some betel and pan. We have revenge 
to take upon those scoundrelly Hughuls. 

(17.) The tigers rushed up tumultuously and took the pan : and 
with one spring of their bodies they destroyed the seven houses. 

(18.) The tigers got tired with breaking down the houses, so they 
jumped into the inner apartments. 

(19.) The Mughurs wife had gone into the cook-house. When the 
tigers saw her, they tumultuously twisted her neck. 

(20.) The Mughul’s daughter had gone to fetch water. When she 
saw the tigers, she jumped into the river and began to swim. The fishes said 
A crocodile is eating her.” 

(21.) She said, “ Oh Thakm’, why are you aftlicting me so to-day.” 

(22.) He caught the Mughul by the left arm, and gave him a blow# 
The Mughul fell on the ground crying “ Bap, Bap.” 

(23.) Ho said, “ Oh Thakur, why are you afflicting me so to-day. I’m 
not a slave of my wealth but 1 am of my life. I’ll sell my riding horse 
and be your slave.” 

(21.) On that day S'onaray Thdkur made himself visible, and men 
now worship him when they fall into temptation. 

The third specimen is a song describing the birth of Krishna. It is 
by far the most popular song amongst the Hindus of the district. It is 
not extant complete, but I have been able to collect many pieces of it and 
to repatch them into something like the original song which no doubt 
originally existed. I have been able to produce a pretty fair text; as there 
is hardly a line of which I have not obtained two or three copies. Con¬ 
sidering the great distances from each other at which the {fiaces were 
whence I obtained the fragments, it is wonderful how they agree ; espe- 
daily as it is not customary for the reciters to possess written copies, or 
even to be able to read them if they did. Babu Hari^ Chandra Ilia of 
Ulipur in this district was able to give me three extensive fragments, which 
wore of great assistance to me. They gave mo, in fact, the main thread on 
which to string the *other smaller fragments I had collected. 

No doubt the story was originally continued further than I now give. 
In fact, I have some short pieces on Krishna’s later life which favour 
such a theory : but unfortunately they are not nearly numerous enough, 
as far as I have yet been able to see, to justify mo in giving any more at 
present. 
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As it is given here, the story ends abruptly. Perhaps, at some future 
time I may he able to extract more of the same kind of gold from the rich 
mine of material yet lying by me unexamined. 
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iiTfirii 

THE BIRTH OF KRISHNA. 

1. XJgrasena was a groat kiug, renowned throughout the three worlds; 
and in his family was born a damsel named Devaki. 

2. “ Into what ho\tso will I give the damsel ? I cannot find a 
worthy suitor. She hath beauty and she hatli jewels. She is fair to look 
upon.” 

3. About this time the most e:scellent saint Narada came on a visit to 
her father. 

4. When the king saw the saint, he made obeisance and gave him a 
splendid throne to sit upon. 

5. They brought water in a vessel for him to wash his feet, and also 
gave him camphor and betel and p4n of the kind known as mifha bhari. 
Then the king said, ** Thy arrival here, Reverend Sir, is propitious. 

G. In iny liouse there is growing up a damsel named Devaki. She 
is growing both in beauty and in virtue, and is exceedingly fair to look upon* 
"Where shall I give her in marriage ? I cannot find a worthy suitor.” 

7. Karada thereupon proceeded to make astrological calculations, and 
then said to the king, ” In the city of Gokida is the house of Vasudeva. 
There give thou thy daughter Devaki in marriage. 

8. Devaki and Vasudeva arc a perfect match for each other. In 
his house give thou her in marriage.” 

9. On hearing these words, king Devaka was pleased, and despatched 
Narada with an invitation to king Vasudeva. 

10. Ho also invited with great honours the kings of the various 
(neighbouring) countries ; the Bo-hluit Brahmans came in crowds. 

11. They planted four Udm plantains in the court-yard (for the mar¬ 
riage seat). They filled the house with golden offering dishes and lamps with, 
shades,* and they shortened the eight days preparatory ceremonies of 
Devaki’s marriage to four days. 

12. They set Vasudeva and Devaki sitting together, and the kings of 




£ £ 


* Lit, liomps which can hu earned about. 
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tiic earth began to make presents of horses and elephants, each to the best 
of his ability. 

13. First the mother of the bride made her present. She gave them 
a hundred ships. 

14. After her the bride’s brother made his present of a hundred cows. 

10. After him her father's eldest brother made his present. He gave 

only one cow, and it hud a short tail. 

1(1. After him his wife made her present. She gave the reel of a 
spinning wlieel. 

17. After her the bride’s grandparents made their present. But 
they gave no present and no oh’oring; they gave nought but hurry and 
bustle. 

18. After them the bride’s maternal uncle made his present. He 
gave the iron ferule of a broken rice pestle. 

19. At this stage of the proceedings the excellent saint, after making 
astrological calculations, said Oh Ka^/^sa, 1 see thy death in the womb of 
Dovaki.” 

20. On heai'ing these words, King Kawsa hocamc extremely sorrowful 
in heax*t. He took his swonl in his hand and would have shiin Devaki. 

21. But Gve or six kings caught hold of him and held him back, 
while the reverend saint came up to him, and remarked as follows ; 

22. “ Slaughter of a cow or of a Brahman may be cxinated by gifts, 
but he who slayeth a woman, with him travclleth his sin.” 


• 23. Dcvaki and Vasudova went to Gokula, and there eaclx year she 

had a child to the number of seven. 

24. At each birth Vasudeva worshipped Krishna, and finally Krislma 
took up his abode in Devaki’s womb. 

20. At the end of the month, on a moonlight night, Dcvaki showed 
signs of pregnancy. 

20. She took gild fruit and dmld fruit and went to bathe ; and on 
the way Holy Hari made himself visil)lc to her in his full form. 

27. “ Oh Devaki, sweet Dovaki, 1 ask for a little place witliin thy 
womb.” 

28. Devaki said, To-day what dismay is mine, ^ On all sides I see 
nought but a terrible darkness. 

29. “ The sun is liot, and the way scemeth long. I know not what 
God addresseth me from the sky.” 

30. “ Fear not, Devaki, my gentle mother. I will kill for thee thy 
enemy—I the Ifoly llari. 

31. “ One day, within the limits of a single night, 1 will protect thee 
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from the Club-bearer. I will slay the king with all his family. IVuly a 
valiant act. 

32. “ The king will die saying, * I am killed*. That I can prophesy. 

I will kill Kamsa the Asura. Short will be the time it will take me.** 

33. Again on another occasion Devahi went to bathe, and in the form 
of dust the Holy Hari entered into her womb. 

34. On this side of the liver bathed the chaste Devaki. On the 
other side bathed Ya^oda and Kohini. 

YasodX spake. 

35. “ Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, I say unto thee, did not the 
Yamuna flow between us, I would clasp thee in my arms.*’ 

3G. When the river Yamuna heard these words, he left the sands of 
his bed, and the two friends embraced each other where the water had just 
been flowing. 

YasodI spake. 

37. “ Fnend, Friend, Friend of my soul Friend, I say unto thee a 
word. How many days and how many months aii thou with child ?” 

38. Wlien Devaki heard those words, she began to weep. “ What, 
dost thou my friend not know ? My brother is my foe. 

39. “ On seven days hath he sent seven chilcbcn of mine to Yama’s 
abode. Other women remain pregnant for ten months and ten days, but 
1 have been a year with child.” 


Ya.^odX spake. 

40. ‘‘ Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, hear the vow I make unto 

thee. 

41. “ If a holy daughter is born unto me, and if thou hast a son, do 
thou give him nnto me.” The two friends thereupon swore t(iobserve this 
promise. 

42. “ One vow, two vows, the third time a vow. Jf this vow is 
broken, may evil befal us.” The two friouds thereupon swore to observe 
the promise. 

43. Up to her knees in water Devaki purified herself, and up to 
her breast in wates* she dipped herself five times. 

44. At a bad glia\ she dived, but it was at a good gMl that she 
arose from the water.* 

45. Thfi two friends exchanged their wet clothes for dry, and each 
lifted a water jar on to her hi]), and went to her own house. 

* That is, Kfish^a entered into her during the dive. 
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46. After concluding her bath, Bevaki went home to her palace, and 
day by day, her body and limbs waxed in size. 

47. At this time the startled goblins of the night, the Asuras, came 
and wandered through every house and palace, and thus the scouts of King 
Kamsa approached his presence chamber. 

48. On his five sides, the king had five servants round him. The 
Sheriff and the Prime Minister and forty-two books of law. 

49. They played upon brazen and copper gongs and gonglots and 
clarionets. There is no counting the number of war trumpets and cym¬ 
bals. 

60. ^ The King said, Oh musicians, cease playing. Let the scout tell 
the news ho brings.” 

51. The scout folded his hands and made obeisance. Your humble 
club-bearer hath seen that Dovaki is pregnant.” 

52. When King Ka97isa heard tliese words, he was as it were thunder¬ 
struck. He bent his head and did not utter a word. 

53. Early in the morning, the King bathed himself with water and 
sat down in the hall of audience with his five servants. 

54. The King said, “ My servants, by wliat device can I escape ? Ilari 
hath taken birth to destroy me.” 

55. The Sheriff and the Prime Minister said, ‘‘ Oh King build a fort 
of iron. Environ it with elephants, horses, mon-at-arms, and an army. 

56. ‘‘As long as that exists, no one’s father wilt thou fear.” Tho 
servants then proceeded, “ Oli King thou fcelcst fear within thy soul. 

57. ” Take thy sister Devaki and fasten her up. When this cliild 
is born, we will send it to Yama’s house.” 

58. KaJMsa on hearing this was pleased in mind, and called several 
times for his scouts; and while he was yet calling, they made their appear¬ 
ance. 

69. A scout clasped his hands and made obeisance. “ WTicrcfore hath 
Your Majesty summoned us?” 

CO. The king addressed that seout with expressive eyes. “ Go, oh 
scout, to Gokula.” 

61. One order of tho king was as good as two to the seout. He took 
his spear and spear-head into his hand and ran by the shortest way. 

62. As he ran, the scout did not even stop to tie up his hair. He 
went straight to, and entered, the city of Gokula. 

68. The scout arrived at Gokula and swore an oath. (He said to 
Va.sudcva) “ The King’s council is assembled and ill it bodeth thee. Vasu- 
deva and Bevaki, ye will have to cross tho Yamuna.” 

64. The Holy Krishna then addressed them with a sweet voice, ” Give 
the scout sweetmeats and water to cat.” 
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69, The scout ate sweetmeats and water (to satietj), and left some 
uneaten, and then he placed Vasudeva and Devaki boforo him, and produced 
them in the King's council. 

66. With hands clasped Vasudeva made obeisance, saying, ** Wherefore 
hath the great king summoned me ?’* 

67. The King said, Oh Vasudeva, Karada, the saint of old, hath told 
me time on time, that my death licth in the hands of my sister’s children. 

68. ** Ye two shall remain prisoners in my fort, and when thy child 
cometh into existence, I will send him to Ydma’s abode.” But Devaki, 
when she heard these words began to weep. 

» 

Devak£ spake. 

69. “ My Brother, I have lost my second self. Thou hast not lot one 
single daughter of mine remain before thcc. Brother, may thy horses and 
thy elepliants die, and may thy wife become a widow; may thy pagari fall 
of itself from ofE thy head.” 

70. King Kawsa said to the scout, “ (Why art thou standing idle ?) 
Art thou looking for thy f.athcr’s head. Tlirust Devaki into the fort.” 

71. Devaki said, “ Who speaketh these words to me, evil and yet 
good.” 

72. The scout arose and spake, “ Vasudeva is thy husband. Thou art 
the sister of the king. Who shall speak ill of thee ?” 

73. Then they bound Vasudeva and Devaki, and instantly made pre- 
2 )aration 8 . 

74. And with eighty maunds of iron they built a fort. Outside, it 
was closed and over it an iron net. 

75. Weeping Devaki laid herself down to sleep, and sitting by her 
head Narayana showed himself to her in a dream. 

76. “ Why, my mother, why do ye both weep ? In thy womb the 
lord Narayaria hath taken uj) his abode. 

77. One j4iy, within the limits of a single night, will I protect thcc 
from the Club-bearer. I will slay the king with all his family. Truly a 
valiant act.” 

78. “ I have determined to bo bom in Gokula. All the gods from 
Indi-a downwards will attend at the ceremony.” Then Devaki awoke from 
sleep. 

79. ‘‘Awake,*awake my lord, the crown* of my head. This night, 
just before dawn I dreamt a dream. Narayana hath taken up his abode in 
my womb. 

80. “ ‘ I have determined to bo born tu Gokula,’ saying these words 
he left me nnd went to heaven.” 


►•laterally “umbrella.” 
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81. Krishria summoned the gods urgently, and they came, and made 
obeisance to him with hands clasped, “ Wherefore, Oh Mighty Lord, hast 
thou summoned us ?” 


Krishna spake. 

« • 

82. “ I have determined to be born in Gokula. Come ye all, and raise 
a storm of wind and rain. Hear yc now, oh gods, my resolution.” 

83. They took fifly-two times sixteen scores of winds and clothed 
themselves in them. S'ilavati was dressed in forty times sixteen scores of 
hail-stones. 

Si. Indra clothed himself in twelve clouds, and they roared like 
unto the roar of a lion or of an elephant. 

85. For seven nights and nine days the storm raged in Gokula. 

8C. The clouds poured forth in streams. The hail began to fall like 
thunder-bolts. 

87. Pliints and trees were broken. The trees flow about like dust. 
The Srtphtla tree fell, and the tiger ran away with a broken tail. 

88. The scouts of king Kawisa lied and hid thoin.«!olvcs under the 
mdehiU* of the householders. The mcssengor.s and the archers fled, running 
at the top of their speed. 

89. One me.s.«?onger fled to where the ploughmen were. He laid 
aside his sword and shield and took to weeding the field. 

90. Another scout ran itito the house of a woman fresh from child¬ 
bed. lie took the ]>agari off his head and with it began to cleanse the 
child.t 

91. He said to the wife, “ Mother, mother, close the door. Who 
again will enter (.such) service (as mine), may his wife be unto him as his 
mother. 

92. “ I would sooner turn a beggar, and sujiport an old father and 
mother, a^d break up my sword and shield, and fashion them into scythes 
and hatchets.” 


93. As the day has been, so is the night. Devaki hath a child and 
the neighbours know it not. 

94. He is born of a dark complexion, with a gaidand of wild flowers 
round bis neck. The tune of his nostrils is like the melod}' of a flute. 

95. A pearl coronet on his head, a Snphnla and a lotus in his hand. 
On his riglit standetb Lakshmi, on his left Sarasvati. 

96. He tottereth as he goeth. His feet wear a pair of anklets. 
Bound his neck a glorious golden wreath. 

A kind of bamboo divan. 


t Lit, ^ Ano fsDcos detoxgens.* 
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97. Indra cometh on his elephant Airdvata. S'achi cometh in her 
chariot o£ flowers. Mother Earth cutteth his navel string. 

98. The Mother saith My son, my son. Show me the moon«face of 
my child. Why hath he come into the house of a luckless one ? 

99. “ Even now Eamsa’s scouts invest each house and room. He 
will dash thco to death upon a stone.’’ 

100. In a dark room Krishna is born, and he shineth pure and radiant 
as the moon-light. As ho issueth from her womb, and falleth upon the 
ground, he speaketh unto her. 

Ki^tshna spake. 

101. “ I have dwelt in my mother’s womb, and have given her great 
pain. It is true it is a Sunday, but my mother’s face is pale as the Moon. 

102. “ Speedily my mother, come to Gokula, Kamsa must not escape.” 
Hut Devaki exclaimed, “ Alas!” and struck the jnllow with her arm, saying 
“ Who will call mo Krishna’s mother ?” 

103. Every one rejoiced and gave vent to cries of victory. Vidyddba- 
ras danced, and Gandharvas sang with joy. 

Krishna spake. 

• 4 

104. “ My Father, hear my words. Make me a changeling in the 
house of Nanda the cow-liord.” 

Vasudeta spake. 

105. “ Tlic Hist man-at-arins waketh and watcheth with bow and 
arrows in his hand. My child, wlieu 1 sec trident-bearers watching, my 
heart faileth me. 

100. “ Ulman and Surnniu wake and watch, and their voice is mighty. 
Other ataff-bearers and Kj)car-bearers wake and watch in all directions. 

107. “ My cliild, shield-bearers wake and watch with shields upon 
their shoulders. Gun-bearers wake and watch with guns in their Imuds. 

108. Nepsu the man-at-arms waketh and watcheth behind the 
palace. 

109. “ My child, the fort and moat are all awake. Every one is now 
present. Faithful old servants of King Ka»«sa wake and watch around. 

110. On the backs of elephants mahauts watch. On liorseback sit 
watchmen ready, llight trumpeters sound bugles night and day. 

111. “ My child, scholars and teachers alike wake for thee. How, 
Krishna, my Son, can 1 take thee away.” 

112. Krishi^a heard these words with delight, and began to call for 
the goddess of sloo}): and while he was yet calling, she appeared. 

113. With hands clasped the goddess of sleep made obeisance. 
“ Wherefore hath My Lord called me ?” 
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Krishna spake. 

114. I toll thee Sleep ; and pay thou heed unto my words. Cast 
thou the city of Kawsa into an oblivious sleep.*’ 

115. The Goddess of Sleep replied, “ Remain at ease,’* and she let 
loose Vhilt and Kuhiliy her two sleep-slaves. 

116. The first man-at-arms fell asleep, in his hand his bow and arrow. 
The three trident-bearers fell asleep, terrible as they were to look upon. 

117. XJrman and Surman of mighty voice fell asleep; and so did 
the villain staff-bcarers and arm-bearers in all directions. 

118. So did the gun-bearers with their guns in their hands, and tho 
shield-bearers with their shields on their shoulders. 

110. The fort and moat fell asleep, every one as he had come; so 
did the old and trusted servants of king Ka;»sa. 

120. The mahauts slept on their elephants and the guards u 2 )on their 
horses. The eight trumpeters also slept. 

121. Also all the scholars and teachers fell asleep. One by one tho 
whole capital became incri and senseless. 

122. Then Krishria said unto his Father, My Father, take mo away.” 
And as they got outside tho fort, the rain and storm ceased. 

123. For the sake of the AJl-mothcr of the universe, Maho^vara went 
in front. Gods and Gandharvas accom^ianied them, and sandy islands rose 
in the Yamuna. 

124. When Vasudeva saw tho Yamuna’s waves, he became filled with 
terror, saying, “How can I cross tho river ?” 

Krishna spake. 

• 

125. “ Sec Father, in front of us oven jackals havo been able to 
cross. The water will not reach thy knees. So take mo in thy bosom and 
pass over. 

126. Let not there be fear in thy mind, My Father. I have come 
into thy house, the fruit of thy many ^nous deeds. Home thou art of all 
the virtues, Hear my words and place me in tho cow-herd’s house. 

127. The father took tho abode of virtues into his bosom and de¬ 
scended into the water. Holy Krishna bathed. 

128. And Vasudeva searched for Him amidst the waters of tho Ya- 
muna* 

129. He searched in the water, nor could he find Kjishjja. He be¬ 
came sorrowful in heart. ^ » 

Vasudeva spake. 

130. “ Devaki hath wasted away of grief for her seven former chil¬ 
dren ; and now when she hearcth of this, she will surely die.” 
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181. Tho Holy Hari cried to his fether, “lam bathing. Wherefore 
art thou weeping with distracted mind ? 

132. “ For ten months and ten days was I within my mother’s womb. 
I have not been suckled by her, and I have bathed to purify myself from 
tho taint.” 

133. He searched in the water and found him. He took him into his 
bosom saying, “ Where arc my Friond^*^ and her husband ?”t 

Vasudeva spake. 

134. The fruit of many virtuous actions, Kpsh^ia, hath been bom 
in my house. Bring forth and show mo thy Hahd Maya.” 

Nanda spake. 

135. “ In my house hath been born a daughter. I have called her 
Maha Maya. In form and virtues is she truly beauteous.” 

Krishna spake. 

136. “ If thou givest one damsel, Oh Nanda, thou wilt give salvation 
to a tliousand generations. Thou shalt sec, what I, the Holy Hari, can do 
for thee.” 

137. He took the Holy Hari to his bosom, his eyes glistening like 
two diamonds ; and gave in exchange Maha Maya. 

138. What woman tliat beareth child hath given place in her womb 
to one like Him. Or what pangs did Vasudeva suffer as he returned home 
after exchanging his child. 


139. TIic rain and storm ceaseth and Kuwsa’s scouts, again siin*ound 
the house, and send tlie news to the king by tlio mouth of a messenger. 

140. “ A daughter hath been born to thy sister.” When* the king 
hcarcth the news, he hastenotli (to tlui fort). 

141. Forth ho dvaggeth Maha Maya. He dasheth her ujx)n a washer¬ 
man’s stone, and foHh she riscth in tho air in the form of a celestial 
female. 

142. Away flieth Maha Maya, and as she gocth she saith, “ Hear me, 
uncle. I say unto thee what conccrncth thee. 

* Ya^ 
t Nanda. 

} Wo must now suppose that Vasudovti has crossed the Yamuna and has mot 
Kanda, whom he is now addressing. Mahd Mayd is of course Yoga NidrA who took 
buth as the child of Yu»ada. 
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143. ** He who will slay thee, wazeth strong in Gokula. Go forth 
and see him in the house of Nanda, the cow-herd.” 

144. When King Kamsa heard these words, ho was pleased, and on tho 
spot summoned his scouts. 

145. His Prime Minister arose and made reply, ** On the ocean at 
Kdlidaha is a friend of thine. On the shores of Kdlidaha is the house of 
Unakuri the Ndga. 

146. “ He will smite the child upon the breast. Truly a valiant deed.” 


The concluding poem is an interesting account of the twelve seasons. 
It is supposed to be the soliloquy of a woman of the Bedhya caste during 
the absence of her husband on a peddling tour. Tho Bedhj'^as here, as in 
other districts, have the reputation of being half gipsies, half thieves. Their 
ostensible means of livelihood is a petty traffic in hdmdku (a kind of Bang- 
puri tobacco prepared for chewing), camphor, cloves, and other spices 
which they soli to women. I have ventured in this case to attempt a 
metrical ])araphrase, instead of a literal translation. The original is so 
extremely compressed, and so full of allusions to agricultural life, that it 
would be almost unintelligible without a full commentary. 

The piece partakes more of the nature of a Bhdna or dramatic monof 
loguo (Cf. AVilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 384), than of any 
other species of Sanskrit composition with which I am acquainted. The 
reciter’s husband, Nila Bedhya, has gone on a voyage down the Ganges to 
tho southern regions, whem the tide ebbs and flows, and he is absent a whole 
year. Slie describes each month how she looks forward to his return, in 
simple but feeling language. It is a great relief to come to it after the 
eternal viraher aiiala of the orthodox book-school. 

In the month of Paushat she hints that advances have been made to 
her by some rich neighbour, who offers to make her his ddsi s not at all an 
uncommon occurrence in this district, where women are bought and sold 
and stolen like cattle. The arguments used arc curious enough, and charac¬ 
teristic. The seducer says, “ You had better come to me. You are alone 
and have no friends. This is tho cold month of Paushoy and you will surely 
die. You will have no one to burn your body, and it \gill be thrown away 
into the fields to rot. So thick will bo the winter mists that even tho vul¬ 
tures and the jackals will not see your body to devour it.” 

In MAgha and Phalguna, every one who can bear a hand is hard at work 
in the fields. Jute is being cultivated, and the a-ui dhdn^ one of the main 
food staples of the district, is being planted. The very fishermen are hard at 
work, building low embankments round the rapidly drying pools, and subse- 
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quently baling out the ^ter to catch the tiny firii which sw a rm therein. 
Thus the only people left at home are the guru mahds'aga of the tillage 
school, and the pupils who are supposed to be under his care. The latter 
yield to the temptations of the cool spring season, as school-boys do all 
over the world, and, relieved of the supervision of the elder branches of the 
family, run truant and riotous throughout the village. Great is the damage 
done by them, and great the rage excited amid the elders on their return 
from their day’s work ; and, as no parent can see anything but good in bis 
own offspring, the unfortiuiate guru is made the scapegoat for all the mis¬ 
chief done. Tlie boys certainly have been naughty, but it is equally cer¬ 
tain that it is the mahds'aga's fault. This forms the subject of the episode 
related under the month of Phalguna. 

In Vai^dkha, the wife remembers that there is rejoicii^ in every home, 
while she alone is miserable. The padd^ or thatch covering, of the rice-storea 
of the past year is first broken in this month. While everything is happy, 
she can do nought but think of her husband, and be tortured by jealous 
suspicions as to his conduct iu the far country. 

At the commencement of the rains, when storms are prevalent, and 
her heart is anxious for the wanderer tossed about amidst the tidal waters 
of the Sundarbans, the happier women of the village gibe at her and 
give her false news of the death of her husband. 

At the height of the rains, the Komda^ a large fish-eating bird which 
haunts the banks of the Brahmaputra, utters its loud tuh, tub, the livelong 
night. The people say that it is a ghost who is speaking, and every one 
considers it an omen of ill-luck when he hears it. 

In Bh4dra, the Tdl fruits ripen and fall to the ground. They lie 
there, and apparently decay, but if ox)ened even after many days, they will 
be found to contain a clear transparent kernel of great delicacy. The wife 
is led to compare this wonderful power of retainiug its beauty and fresh¬ 
ness, with her own comeliness, and to fear that before Nila returns, she may 
be an old and haggard woman. 

The rest of the monologue, I hope, explains itself, and so 1 introduce 
it without further preface. 


II II 

1ECT npr utwt i 

iTTf II 

*iwpr arrf^ ^ I 
»iTi: 'ifw nwpK ftnrr w ii 
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^ ^ifTW *rt^ WT 5^:^ i 

%f%ir h ^ 

‘ tr^T^ n 

TO ^3>r^rc I 

<j 

^ ^ ^ri:% ^9TO I B 

^•TT% ^ ^ iJTal I 

?rf WT ^rrft? ^K ii u 

irW ’TT 1 

%ftiiT WTTO »jm »rre ii i 

n ^ II 

TOT iTT% WT% ^ I 

j[WK g^K ^tftw ii <» 

TOT Tfre ^i^rg in I 

^l^iT TITO II « 

'J sA 

11 ^T^iT II 

TOT ^btojut ijr% ^T^T I 

^nnT fro ^fro <rwr ii t 

inr iiTT iiTw ^rf^gr ^ttto i 
iif^ gwmir gii ^^5- wg jttto it 
#ijir ^jmx gr Ixw ^ i 

ilNIITO iTTOT ilTlr ^mK ^TTgi II w 

^ g^T g^ gggft i 

irrin# gmi# g^T gg gf^ li 
grg ^igig sftgr gr jfro gig i 
gifgg gfgg girg ggg ^ gjg ii 

II ’tg II 

TOT ^ gre ^Tgft to i 

gK grw grc gig grc gg &rgg n xh 

gw grgrg gWr gr gfggr gig i 
gTfg% nfm^ gTTg ggg ggig gjg ii 

II ggrg ii 

tot ggrg grg Jzggj gr# jgr i 
,i'kK 5m ^,! sireft II 
w-^T m 5JV Tifm I 

^Tfij ^iiir ’nfin ii v« 
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^ ftr I 

imjrc ^ uw ^ ii 

n ^ m w I 

<Tftw WTW II 

II II 

TTT ^ >nt I 

^Tw mK ^ ^ircm II 

^ ii't^ irr jfro i 

^1^^ ^TOTf »TTO II ^ ^ 

II n 

^ ^TBT^ W% 3ITV WfT 

iiWT ^arrf^ II 

^ ^ifct ^K Sim^ fim Mfff I 

HTiiT^ ^9 3r«r iifir ii 

KTO ^w»r w w ^ I 

ftpr ^ fSik II 

^ ^ ‘srtw ^ jf^ n(j^ I 

^11 ^ n 

II ^im II 

VT^ ^TR I 

%f^T ^ WmX ^iWTR II 
w RTO *rT jPc^ RTO I 

Tlftiw ^RTTM ^riF iTO II 

II II 

f 

^xn HR »n% arm nm nm i 
HTX't HH ^ HRH trfiW HH HRf II 
HH Hrft HRH HTT Tlftl I 

HT HtPc HRH fSiH «lTi II 
^ HP? ^flT HT jfiC^ RTH I 

RTTm RTf^ HTH II 

<4 

II ^nfiTir II 

trw'^fw fli% 5^IT ^vft I 
^ yaiT flW Kwft II 
t S*IT WT# f*R ^ I 
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mn Pr^ fijw P€T ^TTOT «nc ii 
tc ^ ^1^17 •i^^T »n jPc^ I 
Trftir wftfir vrfiNf ii m 

ii mffm II 

n ^Tfiw ?rTO ^ I 

^ *r^ ^ Pit II 

Tftr II 


NTLA’S SQJJG OF THE YEAR. 

Agrahdyana s= Novemler-Becemher. 

Here comes the month of Afghan with its fields of ripening dhdn ; 

Some men reap, and some men thrash, and others hold nahdn. 

Yes, let them feast on rice and milk : their winter crops are home, 

But what care I. My heart’s own lord in countries far doth roam. 
The month is filled, but not the liope that fills so full mj heart. 

Laughing and sporting cometh Faueh, in turn to play his part. 

Fausha = Becemher-January, 

“ When Fausha comes, the wat’ry mists conceal the flowers sweet; 

“ Who dies in Faushy no vulture nor jackal him can eat.” 

But let them cat, or cat they not, the earth my bones will claim, 

Not e’en for life, would 1 become another’s slave in shame. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting cometh Maghy in turn to play his part. 

# 

Mdgha = Januarg-Februarg. 

And next comes Mdgha dreary. Oh, the shivering in bed. 

Cotton quilts, and cotton blankets, cosy pillows for the head. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Fhdlgun comes, in turn to play his part. 

Fhdlgma — FehrmryMarch, 

Lo, Fhdlgm with his winds of spring : and Mild now would cry, 

“ My Love, the wind hath made my lips and tongue all chapped and dry. 
« The Fisher-brethren ply the trade from which they take their name; 

** And when the boys are naughty, the guru gets the blame.” 
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“ Then, Sir,” I’ld ask with mocking simle, “ what gt^ru tutored you* P 
“ Oh, if I only had him here, I’ld birch him black and blue.” 

“ Nay, hush, Good Wife,” the Good Man saidi a smile upon his face, 

“ Whene’er you speak of gurus learned, ’tis you should ask for grace.” 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Ohaitra comes, in turn to play his part. 

Oliaitra = March^April. 

Now comes the month of Chaitru, with its eharah p^jd gay. 

Happy the woman there, whose lord is with her on the day. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting BaWdkh comes in turn to play his part. 

Vaiidhha = ApriUMay, 

And then comes glowing Bais'dhhi when the granaries they break. 

And it is my Nila’s beauty, that the bloomy melons take. 

My husband takes his betel-leaf, and wraps it in his cloth. 

“ A man’s sole wealth it is,” he says, “ to lose it I’ld be loth.” 

My Good Man dear, for other’s wealth do not your wife forsake: 

But tliink of your dear pearl at home, which others fain would take. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Jyaishiha comes, in turn to play his part. 

Jyaisli^ha = May-Jwne, 

See, here comes merry Jyaishtha with the mangoes on the trees : 

If now my Lord were but at home, how I should live at ease. 

The month is filled, but not the hoi^e that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Ashadli comes, in turn to play his part. 

• 

Ashddlta = J-me^July, 

Asliddh is come. The Qanga *s full.—What words fall from thy mouth ? 

” Thy husband dead and drowned beneath the tides that fill the south.” 
Jf e’er my Life’s Dear Lord should die, I’ll loose my braids of hair, 

And break the necklace round my neck, all strung with jewels rare. 
I’ll dash to atoms Iwo fair shells,—a Bam and Lahshmn pair, 

And dark will be the Sindur line that separates my hair. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Srdba^ comes, in turn to play his part. 

* Kha^i is tho chalk which is put into the hands of children, when they are 
learning tho alphabet. 
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S^rdvaM s July-Auguet. 

Here comes the month of S'r&han ; the a-ui is in the ear; 

The Komdd calls, and, at his voice, my body shakes with fear. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Bliddra comes, in turn to play his part. 

Bliddra s= AugmtSepteniber. 

With BMdra all the Tdl fruit are ripening day by day 

A woman I, how long shall I, keep my youth fresh as they. 
Long as I may I’ll keep my youth,—a woman’s all, say I. 

And when my youth is gone from me, I’ll poison take and die. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my lieart. 
Laughing and sporting Aioin comes, in turn to play his part. 

Aivina = Scpteinber-Octoher, 

Here comes the month of Aivin, with di’ead Durgd^s Ashfami. 

With flowers and water Avill I make a widow’s hcart-fclt pica. 
Let others worship as they will: I too will ask a boon : 

That my dear husband far away, may homcwai*d travel soon. 
The month is filled, but not the hoi^e tliat fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Edrtik comes, in turn to play his jiart. 

Kdrttika =; Octeiber-Noveniber. 

And with the month of Kdrtih, the yearly round is o’er, 

And NUa dear, his traffic done, is welcomed home once more. 


In conclusion I would plead guilty to, I fear, many inaccuracies in 
the preceding translations. Many of the words used are devoid of mean¬ 
ing even to the singers. They have found them in the song, and it is not 
their business to alter things written in the Satya Yuga. Sometimes they 
are unable to explain whole passages, saying, It is a Satya yuger kathd, 
how arc we to know it.” For other words they have a traditional meaning, 
which I am fain to accept for want of a better. For instance, T am told 
that in the Tiger song, means “ both”, and have translated it 

so, because I fail to trace the derivation of the word. .There are several 
gentlemen throughout the district who take an intelligent and lively inter¬ 
est in its dialect, but even their help has been sometimes ineffectual in un¬ 
ravelling a Gordian knot. 
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NoUb on ihe Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of B-mdelkhand.-^By 

Vincent A. Smith, B.A., B.C.S. 

(With ono plato.) 

The origin, history and fate of the Bhar* tribe have long afforded 
material for speculation and enquiry to students of local antiquities and 
history in the eastern districts of the N. W. P. and Audh, but liitherto no 
attempt seems to have been made to trace the west^rd extension of the 
race, or to collect any information concerning it in the districts west of 
Allahab^ and Banda. The following notes arc the result of obserrations 
and enquiries made in the Hamirpur District during the last two years, 
and, incomplete and fragmentary though they are, they will X hope be 
found to sup 2 )lcment usefully the information previously collected by ob¬ 
servers in the eastern districts and to throw some light on the history of 
the Bhar tribe. 

« 

The Census returns of 1872 give the total number of Bhars in the 
N. W, P. as 243,1()2, and of llaj Bhars as 13,481, the grand total being 
256,943 : the district dctailsf show that the tiibe is now almost exclusively 
confined to those eastern districts which were formerly included in the 
Province of Bciiares and in tlic kingdom of Audh : the census figures may 
not jicrlmps be pcrJ’eetJy accurate, but tliey certainly indicate correctly in 
a general way the distribution of the tribe tliroughout the N. W. P. 

It will be observed tliat not a single Bhar is recorded as residing in 
any of the Buudelkhand districts; it is, however, well known that the 
Bhars woro once iiuiucrous in Banda, and the information which I have 
collected 2 )rovcs that in former times they lived iji every part of the Hamir¬ 
pur District, and were even found in the Jlwiiisi District west of the Dha- 
san llivor : how much farther west they may have extended I have at present 
no means of judging, but it is cvidt*ut that the tribal movement has been 
from the west eastwards, and it would therefore ajqxjar that the answer to 
the question ‘ who were the Bliars* ? should bo sought, not, as has hitherto 
been done, iu the localities where they have been driven to bay, but rather 
in those western regions from which they emigrated. 

The former in’cscncc of the Bhars iu the Hamirpur District is attest¬ 
ed by the traditions, which will be ^iresciitly described, and by local names 
in every pargana.* A few examples of such names out of many may be of 

* The name is usually spolt ^ Bhar’, but tho spelling * Bhairi would more ac¬ 
curately roprosent tho pronunciatioiu 

t Details are;— 

Ka'jbhak.—J aunpur (266): Azamgarh (316): Ghisipur (6,631): Gorakhpur 
(1,464): Baati (6,814). Total 13,481. 

BHAiL^Moorat (22): Bad4on (14); Agra (130): K&nhpur (1248): AlUhiibid . 

G O 
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interest; thus, the old name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) 
is Bharud, and in the parganas of Maudha, Panwari-Jaitpur, Jaldipur, and 
lUth, respectively, we find localities named Bharsawdn, Bharwdra, Bhar> 
khari or Barkhari, and Bhanpaurd Kherd, and in several of these cases the 
evidence of the name is confirmed by that of tradition. 

There seems to me to be little doubt that the Bhars are a non-Aryan 
race, and arc the congeners of the Gonds, Kols, Bhils, and other more or 
less wild and predatoiy hill tribes who once occupied Bundclkhand. It is, 
as Sir H. Elliot* oWerves, “ confessedly very difficult to trace the connexion 
or difference between the aboriginal tribes of Bhars, Cherds, Seoris, and 
Kols”, and Mr. Sherringf believes “ that many of the aboriginal tribes of 
India were originally blended together.” Whatever may be the precise 
connexion between the so-called aboriginal tribes, it is .quite certain that 
several of them occupied Bundclkhand simultaneously and jointly, and I 
suspect tliat in traditions they are often confounded. For instance as in 
the case of M. GundJ (in Parg. Panwari-Jaitpm*), where the name points 
apparently to the Gonds, the original settlers arc spoken of as Chamars : in 
such cases I suspect that the term Chamar is used in a vague way to cover 
the ignorance of the speaker, and is practically equivalent to “ low caste 
barbarian” j the word Chamar it will be remembered is not projierly the 
name of a tribe, but simply means a worker in leather. I think it very 
probable that the Chamars, who now form the most numerous clement in 
the low caste labouring population, are an extremely heterogenous body, 
and have but recently been develojicd into a caste formed of the fmgmcnts 
of tribes, which were free from the trammels of caste, and were alike un¬ 
clean and impure in the eyes of the Brahmans, and whose remnants havo 
now been lumped together by Brahman pride as the men who work in 
leather, the unclean thing. § 

We have no direct knowledge of the inhabitants of Bundclkhand at 
the dawn of history; our earliest piece of information is that afforded by 
Hiouen Thsang in the 7th century A. D., who states that the king of Kha- 

(76): Jaunpur (14,696): A'zamgarh (74,144); Mi'i-z^pur (4,338): Benatos (34,806): 
Ghazipur (63,060): Gorakhpur (43,162); Basti (17,322): C^pliwal (46G). 

Total 243,462. 

[From N, W. P. Census Rep. I, pp. 106, 136 J • 

* Beames* Elliot, I, p. 60, s. v. Chord. 

t J. R. As. Soc. V., N. S., p. 390. 

% Here, as in many other villages in tho south, a Gon^ ghost is locally worshipped. 

§ In connection with this subject, it may bo noted that tho kwfd or waistcloth, 
worn bj the low casto women of Bondelkhand, soems to bo the same garment as that 
used by the women of tho Maiwar Bhils (J. A. S. B., XLV, 1^. I, pp. 366 and 280): 
and the same dress is used by tho Gontjb (Beames* Elliot, «. p, Gond). 
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jur£ho waa a Brahman. About 800 A. B., the Chandel dynasty arose and 
ruled in K^linjar, Khajur^ho, and Mahobd, but the inscriptions which gpre 
ns the names and lineage of the rulers tell us nothing of the ruled. Chand 
in his account of the Chauh&n and Chandel war (in 1184 A. B.) giros us a 
glimpse of the subjects of the Chandels in his list of the warriors of the 
Chandel prince Parmal; the list names Isur Bas Lodhi Bhupal, two Gonds, 
a Baghcl, a Gahlaut, and others, but in what I have read of Chandis poem 
I have not found any mention of the Bhars. Famous though the Chandel 
dynasty is for the great embankments and splendid temples constructed 
under its auspices, 1 believe that, even in its flourishing days, the country 
was but very partially cleared, and was chiefly inhabited by sundry hill 
tribes, who owned indeed a certain allegiance to the Raja, but yet lived for 
the most part free of control, and indulged with little restraint in their 
hereditary propensities for fighting and plunder. According to the census 
returns of 1872, the Chandels in the Hamirpur Bistrict number only 656, 
and, although they were undoubtedly once much more numerous than now, 
I do not believe that they ever colonized the country in lai^ force. In 
the Mahoha pargana the Chandels are zamindars, I think, in only two vil¬ 
lages ; in the rest of the district I do not know of their holding a single 
village, and the local* tmlitions of the many villages in every pargana 
which I have examined, in no case mention the Chandels as the former 
o^vners of the soil, but everywhere wo find traces of Gon^s, Kols, Bhils, 
Bhars, Kachhis, Ahirs, Chamars, and other low caste and outcast people as 
the original occupiers of the land. 

I believe then that the Chandels were simply a small clan who sup¬ 
plied the members of the ruling dynasty and much of the personnel of the 
local court, but who never supplanted the tribes that were in occupation 
of the soil previous to the rise of the dynasty. But the Bhars and Gonds 
and their fellows have now disappeared, or have at least lost all tribal indi¬ 
viduality, and can no longer be identified under the old uames,^ and other 
races are lords of the soil. In other parts of India a similar transfer of 
the land seems to have occurred, but there the history of the change is 
obscuro and the details unknown ; here, however, the outlines of the revo¬ 
lution can bo clearly traced, and even some of the details can still bo vividly 
presented. 

Whatever m^y be the truth with regard to eastern Audh, where Mr. 
Camegyt with apparently considerable reason, doubts the reality of the 
fact of a Rdjpdt conquest, there is no doubt that in the Hamirpur Bistrict 
tbe Bhars, Gon^s and other early occupiers of the soil, were in compara- 

* For some of thin local information I on indebted to notes mado by natives em¬ 
ployed by Mr. W, Martin, 0. 8., and to his contributions to the N. W. P. Gaietteer. 

t J. A. 8. B., Vol. XLV, (1876), p. 297 soqq. 
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tivelj recent times vanquished by force of arms and obliged to yield their 
lands to the conquerors, who either exterminated tho vanquished or reduced 
them to a servile condition : in a great portion of the district tho victors 
were Kajpdts, but in extensive tracts they were* Lodhis, themselves a tribe 
of probably non-Aryan descent. It is impossible to say exactly when this 
contest began and when it ended, but it was protracted and intermittent, 
and certainly lasted from 1080 A. D. to 1730 A. B., as 1 now proceed to 
show in some detail. 

The Sardul Charitra, a metrical chronicle of the Bagri Thdkurs, relates 
the manner in which 750 of that clan treaclierously destroyed at Kahra., 
in the west of tlic Banda district, 1000 Xols and Blnls, and then seized 
their villages in the year 1137 Sainvat = 1080 A. B.; the story is curious 
and interesting, hut is too long to quote: it is to be ohseived that at 
the date mentioned in the chronicle' tho power of tiie Chandel dynasty was 
at its height. Anotimr similar tribal record tells of the conquest of the 
Bhils in the same tract of country by tho Mauhar Thakurs in tho year 
1239 Samvat = 1182 A. B. 

The parganas of Hamirpur and Sumerpur arc now almost exclusively 
held by Bais, Gaur, Gautam, and other Tluiknr clans, most of whom retain 
more or less distinct trmlitions of their having entered the country from 
the north-west, cleared the jungle and founded the existing villages : for 
examjde it is still rcnicmhered how in the year 1105 Samvat = 1318 A. B., 
Bija Rai Gaur came from Ajrair and entered the service of Ilamir Beo 
KarchuH, the founder of the town of Hamirpur, and settled his followers 
and relatives in twelve villages in tho neighbourhood: and many other 
similar traditions might be related, though a,.precisc date is not generally 
given. 

I have already mentioned that the local nomenclature of the northern 
parganas shows traces of the presence of the Bhai’s previous to the Kajptlt 
invasions. , 

It is plain then that in large tracts of country the wild tribes had been 
early overpowered, but in many places they held their ground much longer; 
thus the story is told that the Bhars of Islampurf in the north of the Rath 
pargana were punished by Islam Shah for looting royal treasure, and it 
seems most probable that the prince referred to was Sher Shah's son Islam 
Sbdb, who reigned from 1545-53 A. B. and whose favourite capital was 
Gwaliar. 

At Maudhd in the east of tho Hamirpur Bistrict mention is made of 

* I use the form LodM in preferonco to Lodha, because tho former is that com¬ 
monly used in Hamirpur. 

t Hero and in several neighbouring villages tho Bhars are remembered os Bhar6 
Th&kurs: the desire of low caste tribes to pass as I^jpdts is well known. 
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the Kols BO late as the year 1730 A. B., when a battle took place between 
Balil Khan, a son of the Sdbahd^r of AIlah4b4d, and the BundeUs, the lat¬ 
ter being assisted by the Kols, with whom Bhdnuks, Kanjars, and KaQfers 
are said to have been associated. 

The foregoing details show the gradual manner in which the aborigi¬ 
nal* * * § tribes have been supplanted. 

The interesting question as to the nature of the religion of the Bhars 
was raised by Mr. Sherring,t and has since been discussed by Mr. Carnegy, 
The former gentleman came to tho conclusion that the Bhars were Bud¬ 
dhists ; and the latter arrived at the somewhat ambiguous result that the 
" god-neglccting, caste-disregarding race” which formerly held Eastern 
Audh were the Bhars. J; Mr. Sherring’s arguments and the plates of Bhar 
sculptures, published in illustration of his essay, seem to me to prove that 
the religion of the Eastern Bhars was Jain rather than Buddhist, and tho 
facts which I shall now mention are 1 think sulHcient to raise a presump¬ 
tion that the Bhars and other aborigines of Bundelkhand during a period 
of at least two or. throe centuries professed Jainism, though perhaps not 
exclusively. It may well bo that in earlier times they wore Buddhists, for 
the close relation between the Jain and the Buddhist faith and the high 
antiquity of the former arc only now beginning to be perceived. 

A tmdition is current at Mahoba that many years subsequent to the 
conquest of that city in the reign of Shihab-uddin§ (1202-3 A. !).), Ajaipal 
and Bhar and others, seven brothers who were Jains and Jogis and great 
magicians, became rulers of the country: Ajaipal conquered Ajmir, but Bhar 
held Mahoba, and so oppressed tho Musalmuns that they invoked the aid of 
Malik Shah who came from th^ west, and after a bloody contest slow Itdj4 
Bhar and his fourteen sons, whose wives then burned themselves without 
the aid of fire, tho phicc where they sacrificed themselves being pointed out 
to this day as tho Chaudah Sdni hi eati, i. e., tho burning-place of the four¬ 
teen queens. . 

Mauza’ Bharwara in pargana Panwari-Jaitpur is said, according to 
the local tradition, to have been founded by Kaja Bhar of Mahoba|| and 
to have been occupied by Lodhls in 1300 Samvat ( = 1243 A. B.) : as illus- 

* I U60 the word ^ aboriginal* ^s a convenient term, but as I have hinted above 
some of the so-cullcd aborigines may tliemsolves have moved from their original seat. 

t In the essay already quoted, p. 228. 

X J. A. S. B., XLV, Pt. I, 289. 

§ Mr. Blochmann, in J. A. B., XUV, Ft. I, p. 277) proves tho correct date of 
the conquest. 

II A tradition is quoted in N. W. P. Gaz. I, pp. 406-7, to tho effect that a temple 
at Badhwd Manpur Qarrampur in pargana Badausd of tho Banda District was tho trea¬ 
sury of tho Bhar R4j4s of Kdlinjur, whose descendants continued to use xt until a 
I recent date: this is the only reference I know to Bhar B^j^s of Kdlinjar. 
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tratingthe supposed connection between thb Bhars and Jainism, it is 
noticeable that at Dinai about a mile from Bharw&rd there is a colossal 
Jain image of Setn^th with an inscription dated 1196 Samvat ( = 1139 
A. B.), and the ruins of a highly ornamented temple are a conspicuous - 
object on an adjoining hill top. In other localities 1 have found at and 
near Bhar sites small Jain sculptures which it would be tedious to specify. 
The earliest known Jain inscription in Bondelkhand, (supposing its date to 
be correctly read, which is doubtful*) is one at Khajuraho, dated 1011 
Samvat = 954 A. D., in the reign of King Dhanga: the other Jain in¬ 
scriptions from Kbajurdho and Mahoba, enumerated by General Cunningham 
(Arch. Rep. II, 448), range from 1142 to 1234 Samvat, i. e., 1085 to 1177 
A. D.: eight additional dated .Fain inscriptions, which I know of in various 
places in the Hamirpur District, range from 1196 to 1232 Sjimvat = 1139 
to 1175 A. D. At Khajuraho all the important temples, whether Vaishnava, 
Saiva, or Jain, seem to have been erected in the eleventh century A. D.t: 
we may therefore safely affirm that Jainism flourished in Bundelkhand 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. T>. side by side with other 
forms of religion, and wo have already scon that during the same period 
much of the country was occupied by the Bhars and other aboriginal 
tribes. 

I have already mentioned that Mr, Sherring’s arguments to my mind 
proved the eastern Bhars too to be Jains; chance enables mo to offer a 
fact in confirmation of this theory. 

I lately obtained from Banda a collection of hymns to tlie twenty- 
four deities of the Digambar Jains as there recited at a Jain shrine : the 
first hymn is addressed to Adinath, and its opening lines which I quotoj 
below, show that the ruined Bhar stronghold Pami)apur near Mirzjlpur, 
the locality described in detail by Mr. Sherring, is still a sacred place of the 
Jains. 

A Bhst supplied my pandit with lists, as complete as he could remem¬ 
ber, of the Bhar and Gond§ tribal deities ; the following he named as the 
Bhar gods:— 

• Cunningham, Arch. Rep. IT, p. 433, and J. A. 8. B., XXIX, 390. 

t Fergusson, Ind. Archit., p. 245. * 

< 

^ fifxn i 

^ryc w OTf ^ ii 

$ The Qond,deities ho remembered were: (1) Narhari (tius is mentioned hy Chand 
as the name of a Good champion): (2) Nagesur: (3) Jbakajhok: (4) Gupraiya : 
(5) EaruwA 
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(1) Satti-Satta : (2) Mun^^ Beo: (3) Bhainsesur : (4) Batdii or 
Rakt^si: (6) Bharr&ha Jar£: (6) Jhapafd: (7) Marahi: (8) BhardyaQr. 

The worship of these minor deities may of course have been practised 
by persons professing* Jainism, in the same way as worship is now offered 
to scores of obscure local gods and demons, by persons professing various 
forms of Hinduism. It is possible that the Bhainsd Darwiza, one of the 
gates of the town of Mahobd, may be named after Bhainsesur. 

Antiquarian visitors to Mahobd aro familiar with the temple of Maniyd 
Deo, the tutelary deity of the Chandel Bdjas \ it is curious that the only 
other shrine in the Hamirpur District, so far as I know, dedicated to this 
divinity is found at a village named Barel in pargana Bath, where there 
are indications near the modern village, which is occupied by a Lodhi 
])opu1ation, of the former existence of a town or large village which has long 
since disap^^eared. This locality seems to he the Bharcl* named by the 
above quoted Bhat as one of the Bhar villages, and some sculptures exist 
in the village such as are found at Bhar sites. It becomes, therefore, pos« 
siblc that Maniyd Deo was a Bhar goddess, and, if this be the fact, the 
circumstance throws some light on the origin of the Chandel race, which is 
admittedly impure. 1 had not an opportunity of seeing the object of 
worship at Barel, but the cherished image at Mahobd, which I have seen, is 
simply a shapeless block of stone daubed wdth red, and evidently represents 
none of the Hindu gods, whereas it is exactly such an object as we might 
expect to be the fetish of a tribe of hill men. There is not, so far as 1 am 
aware, any tradition of a close connection between the Chandels and the 
BharH,t but with the Qoiids the Chandels are known to have maintained 
constant intercourse, sometimes friendly, and sometimes hostile. Chand tells 
us that the Chandel Itaja Kirat Singh hunted at Maniyd Garh with Singh the 
Gond chieftain of Garha Mandld on the Karbadd, and that afterwards when 
war broke out, Kirat Singli was taken prisoner by the Gonds, an injury 
which was revenged by Alhd in the reign of Parmdl. The name of the 
Gond hunting ground Maniyd Garb inevitably suggests that Maniyd Deo 
may be a Goud as well as a Bhar deity, and, if this supposition be correct, 
an additional proof is obtained that there was little difference between 
Bhar and Gond. In tho hills of the Kaimur Bange in Biwd, oast of Bun- 
delkhaiid, tho Bhars, Suriyds, Cherus, Binds, and Kharwdrs may still be 

* Tho loss of the initial aspirate in local names is very common ; thus in the 
Hamirpur District, Bilrakh and Bilahanrf were formerly Bhil villages, and in Audh 
(J. A. S. B., XLV, Ft. I, p. 300) Badoi, Bairosi, Bardich, and Bareli derive their 
naznos from tho Bhars: and many si m ilft r examples might he givon. 

t Oldham, * Stat. Memoir of OhazipuT* (I, 48), states that Chandel R^pdts mar« 
dorod the Bhar and founded tho principalitiue of Bijaigarh, and Ba rhar 

in the Biwd territories. 
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found intermingled, and ** intermarriage between the daughter of the 
Kharw^r chief and a Chandel Bajpdt prince is mentioned in the annals of 
. Bundelkhand.’** In Lalatpur, too, the connection between the Gonds and 
Chandcls seems to be remembered, f and the story of the marriage of Durgi- 
Tati of the Chandel line with the Kdjd of Garha Mandld^ shows that 
the connection subsisted so late as the sixteenth century A. D.; there is 
therefore nothing improbable in supposing that the myth of the union of 
Hemavati with the moon as related in the Chandel legends was invented to 
conceal the fact that the Chaudels really spmng from an aboriginal stock ; 
whether this stock was called Bhar or Gond we cannot say, and, if I am 
right in thinking the two tribes to be very closely connected, the question 
is of no importance. The construction of.^^ic great Vijayanagar or Bija- 
nagar lake near Mahoba is attiibutcd to the Gaharwdrs, who arc said to have 
preceded the Chandcls in that part of the country, and I think it is not 
unlikely that the Chandel clan is the result of crossing Gaharwar with 
Bhar or Gond blood : the popular legends indeed assert the fact of relation¬ 
ship between the Gaharwars§ of Benares and the Chaudels. 

The Bhars of Bundelkhand, so far as we know them, seem to have 
possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest. In the 
eastern districts the Bhars are credited with the construction of many 
tanks and massive forts, but iu llainirpur 1 have not met with a single 
fort or tank the construction of which is ascribed to thorn ; everything old 
is indiscriminately called Chandel, and is usually placed to the credit of 
llaji Parmal or his famous champions Alha and Udal: it is, however, pro¬ 
bable that some of the works attributed to tbe Chandcls were executed by 
other races. The commonest objects of antiquity in the district arc rude 
bas-reliefs of Hanuman, here usually culled Maliabir, and there is scarcely 
one of the numerous sites of ancient abandoned villages, whether Bhar or 
otherwise,cwliich is not marked by an image of the luonkoy-god. 

Upright slabs or pillars of granite bearing on one face a pair of rudely 
carved figures in relief, arc met with in many places. The design consists 
of two standing figures, one male, and the other female, holding each other 
by the hand : at the top left hand corner of the stone there is a dotaohod 

• Chandra Sekhara Banuijij in J, A. S. B., Vol. XLVI, Pfc.* I, p. 25. I do not 
know what Annals are referred to. 

f K. W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 351; hut the statemont tiiere may be based only 
on Slecman’s narrative. 

t Sleeman’s History of tho Gapha Mandla B^ds in J, A. S. B. for 1837, Vol. VI, 
(2), pp. 621-648. 

4 Vide Cunningham, Arch. Rep. II, * Huhob4’ and Boamos* Elliot, «. «. Bhar, 
Chandel, Gaharwir. 
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open hand, and in the corresponding right han d comer a crescent moon and 
a circle representing the sun. 

These sculptures appear to be aati monuments: thej are vezy common 
in Pargana Jaitpur and are there sometimes spoken of as * Sati-Satd*. Jait^ 
pur was occupied by Gonds, who were expelled by the Bundel&s and Mar* 
athae. At an ancient village in pargana Bdfh I fotmd two of these stones, 
and close by, a aatt pillar of the ordinary type* bearing only the emblems of 
a female hand and arm with the sun and moon, but without human figures. 
Stones sculptured with the sun and moon emblems, unaccompanied by either 
figures or hand, are often met with. 

Bude effigies of single warriors, armed with a bow, or with a round 
target and a short straight-pointed sword, are also common. 

I append a rough sketch or diagram (FI. XIV) of a curious slab stand* 
ing in the village of Tika Mau near Mahobi : the village is an ancient one, 
and is mentioned by Chand as belonging to Desrij, father of Alha and Udal, 
and according to tradition was formerly occupied by Kurmis: the design 
resembles in general outline that of the aat-i^aatd’^ sculptures above 
described, but differs in that the male and female figures are not holding 
hands and have heads resembling respectively a monkey and a bird, and 
that the detached hand is placed between the sun and moon. 

On the surface of the mound marking the site of a Bhar village at 
Barenrd in Jalalpur, my pandit picked u}) the two curious objects figured 
at the bottom of Plate XIV. They look like seals or amulets, and the 
material seems to be the coarse soap stone found in the district: 1 cannot 
even guess the meaning of the characters engraved on them, but the open 
hand on the larger one is exactly similar to that carved on the stone 
monuments. As is the case at many ancient sites in the district, bricks 
of great size arc found at Boreora. 

The Bhar site named Bhareswar near Bauro in pargana Bd^h is re* 
markable for an irregular circle formed of twelve large upright stones, close 
to which two other stones are lying prostrate: one of the slabs here is 
carved with five small detached rings, called nahat-gol by the people, which 
remind me of the “ cup markings” in Kamaon, described by Mr. Gamacf: 
coins are said to havo been found at this spot, but as usual 1 could get no 
definite information about them. 

I have often seen at old sites slabs engraved with sets of concentric 
rings a foot or mOre in diameter, which most probably symbolize Mahddeo, 
as conjectured by* Mr. Carnac with reference to the similar sculptures in 
Kamaon, or may perhaps be images of the sun as the villagers say. 

Cunningham, Arch. Beport III, p. x. 
t J* A. S. B., XLVI, Ft. 1, p. 1 seqqi. 

E H 
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* 

Further local enquiries, or a happy accident, may put me in possession 
of additional information about the Bhars of Bundelkhand, but at present 
the foregoing notes embody all that I can ascertain on the subject. 


Explanatory Note. 


The preceding' essay was written to illustrate a bronze plate inscription which 
purported to record a victory of the Lodhis over the Bhars of Parganos Hath and Ja- 
l&lpur in the yea^ ^404 Samvat, and was read before the Society* in its original form. 

Sir E. 0. Bayley and Br. Hajcndralala l^litra are of opinion that tho inscription 
described by me is not genuine, and thoir opinion is based on arguments which I rea> 
dily admit to bo conclusivo: tho forgery was u clever one, but not sufficiently clever to 
deceive competont scholars. 

I have therefore cut out from my paper all references to the inscription, and much 
othcT matter which rested on the authority of tho pandit, who beyond doubt contrived 
the forgery. 

All information derived from a tainted source is of course open to suspicion, and 
therefore I must specify tho assertions still remaining in the text of my paper which 
rest on information supplied by the ineriminatod putidit. 

The tribal records of the Bdgri and Mauhar Thakurs woro furnished by him in 
copies: tho originals ho smd he had met with wliilo employed on a tour of investiga¬ 
tion under the orders of the Sottloment Officor at Banda: there seems to bo no particu¬ 
lar reason ^hy these documents should have been fabricated. 

The Jain hymns, one of which I quote, were also brought to mo by the pandit, 
who professed to have taken them down from tho dictation of a person who takes care 
of a Jain shrine at Banda; they arc of littlo interest and not likely to bo inventions. 

The lists of Bhar and Bond deities, tlxo name of Bharel os a Bhar village, and the 
names of Bilrakh and Bilahanri as Bhil villages, rest on tho authority of a Bhdt as 
reported by the pandit, and I have no special reason to suppose these particulars to be 
untrue. 

Tho seals or amulets, whichever they aro, were brought in by him, and soom 
genuine ; but I have not visited Barenfa myself. 

After tho excisions it has undergone, my essay, I fear, presents a very disjointed 
appearance, and retains little of value or of interest. 

V. A. SMITH. 


X'Ztk Lecetnberf 1877. 


Vide Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for Doc'ciulicr, 1877- 
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An unpublished Ghazal by Sajiz,—By H. Blochmakk, M. A., 

Calcutta Madrasah, 

In the Proceedings for November 1874, (p. 208), I noticed a MS. 
collection of choice verses containing an autograph of Prince Khurram 
(Shdhjahan). Among the poems, the following ghazal by is given, 
which I have not seen in any MS. or printed edition of his Dlwin. The 
style is easily recognized as that of Hdfiz. (Metre, long hazaj.) 


n I* ^ 

tlA i J 

« )j JV 

• <j* JoLw jjM U 


*4ilyUj jij’j 

« 4i JaiU. (■‘i* 

(XA jjh^ ^ 


1 . Thanks bo to God that a sight of thy face has again been granted me: the 
sun of thy beauty lights np the eye of my destiny. 

2. In the gallery of my heart I painted the day of my lonelinoss in those 
(bright) colours in which I paint to myself tho day of meeting thee. 

3 . When in thy lovo thou easiest upon my head tho shadow ot mercy, the 
phoenix of fortune and success casts his shadow upon me. 

4. Tho nows of thy arrival was brought to mo, and I gave up my heart to 
thanksgiving; for this was an occasion of joy for my grief-fostering heart. 

6. Put boldly, 0 lovo, thy foot upon the eyo of Hifiz; for within his beaming 
eye a place htm been made for thee. 
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A Qrammar of the Language qf Eastern Turhieidn.—Bg K. B. Shaw, 

Political Agent, 

Intboductort. 

The Turkish tongues are of singular interest to the student of lan¬ 
guage. They are to him, what the mountains which surround their birth¬ 
place are to the geologist; who there can observe many of the vastest 
operations of nature and their results, naked as it were, and not veiled by 
the superficial covering which in other less barren countries makes the 
investigation and tracing out of the various formation so laborious a task. 

The Indo-European languages are like an ancient building, where 
frequent restorations have interfered with the original design, and where 
finally a universal coat of plaster has destroyed all outward distinction 
between old and new. In the Turanian structure, on the other hand 
every tool-mark is still fresh, the places where the scaffolding has rested, 
are still visible, and we can almost trace each course of the stone-work to 
its origin in the quarry whence it was hewn. 

It may seem strange that a language developed by the rude and 
nomad tribes of Central Asia, who in their own home have never known 
how to reduce it to rule (or rather to distinguish the laws through which 
they themselves had unconsciously formed it), should present in fact an 
example of symmetry in complexity such as few of the more cultivated 
forms of speech exhibit. Although its own people would have one believe 
that it is subject to no rule and almost purely arbitrary (their only notion 
of grammar being that of Arabic and Persian with which the Turk! cannot 
be made to fit) ; yet in reality a few simple and transparent rules suffice 
to account for all its permutations. These rules, possessing an accumulative 
power, arc enough to produce the immense variety of forms noticeable in 
the Eastern Turki. 

We are now learning to believe that even in languages such as 
Greek, German, or even English, every seeming irregularity is really 
the result of laws, some of which we know and can trace in their 
action, and some of which are yet to be discovered. But in Turki we 
can see them; it is as if the centuries were to flow backwards, and we 
could watch the building of the Pyramids and solve by ocular demon¬ 
stration the doubts of the learned as to the method by which the vast 
blocks were transported from the quarries, and placed in their present 
positions. We can even detect in some instances a commencement in 
this Turanian tongue, of the process by which the Aryan languages 
have been polished down and enamelled; as it were, till they reached their 
present condition. 
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Viewed in this light the study of thfe Eastern Tdrki is seen to have 
an interest which is not to be measured by the amount of the commercial 
or other intercourse likely to be facilitated by it. For the Turkish 
tongues, a journey eastward is pretty nearly equivalent to a study of the 
earlier forms of an Indo* * * § Europcan language. In either case we got nearer 
to the sourco ; and the less literary character of the former makes it easier 
to approach its origin in space tlmn in time. Eemusat, in.his ‘^Langues 
Tartarcs***, truly says : “ Le dialecto de Constantinople est eelui do tous 
qui s’est Ic plus cnrichi, jc jionrrais dire appauvri, i)ar I’introduction de 
mots Arabes ct Pcrsaiis ; ct Ton u’en rencontre quo fort pen dans la languo 
des Turks voisins do la Chine, oil Ton pent, pour cette raison, esp^rer do 
rctrouver I’antique languo Turke dans un ^‘tat plus voisin de sa puretd 
primitive.’^ 

Valildianoff (the son of a Kirghiz chief in the Russian service, 
whose name, V'ali Klian, with the affixed Russian patronymic ending 
is significant of Russia’s progress among those tribes) writes :t “ The 

language.spoken in Kashgh.ar is altogether unknown to European 

savants”, and Prof. Vambery, in quoting him, adds that this language 
*Mias incontestably the most primitive words and formations amongst all 
Turkish foims of speech.”J 

In the Turkish of Kashghar and Yarkand (wliich some European 
linguists have called Z7«y//«;’,§ a name unknown to the inhabitants of 
those towns, who know their tongue simply as Tiirhi)^ we can obtain 
a glimpse backwards at a state of the language when the noun (which 
in Western Turkish is almost inllected) was but a rude block, labelled 
if necessary by attaching other nouns, &c., to show its rehition to the 
remaining wowls of a sentence, as in Clunese. Of these attached words 
we can still sec the meaning and special force, and can even use some of 
them as independent parts of speech (see below in Chapter III and Chapter 
VII, Numerals). It requires scientific dissection to extract ijnd realize 
the meaning of the genitive element in the Latin word “ rosaj,” for in¬ 
stance ; but the Tiirki genitive ulus-nung (“ tribe’s,” lit. “ tribe property”) 
bears its origin on its face, and it cannot be very long ago that the word 
“ n«ny” or “ neng" would hav^ been used freely to mean ” goods’* or 
“ jwssessions”, as it is in the lviidatku-13ilik|| (translated by Prof. Vdm- 

* Page 250, edition 1820. 

t See liloflsrs. MichoVs ** * Hussions in Control Asia”. 

X VamWry’s “ Chagntaisehe Sprneb-studion”, p. 3. 

§ This would soem in many cases to be a misnomer as (ipplied to the modoxn Ion* 

guage of Kdshghar. 

y E. g. tiia ntny “ bestow (thy) property.” 
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bdr}'). The mark of the accusative ni is at the present day in common 
use as an independent pronoun signifying *‘what'’. 

When we follow these affixes into Western Turkish, they seem to 
have lost their initial consonants, and to have sunk into mere inflectional 
terminations.* 

At the early period above referred to, the verb was perhaps a mere 
noun of action, destitute of any conjugation, although afterwards label- 
led by means of certain syllables (originally independent words) to indicate 
the several times and modes of the action. Such compound words, which 
could hardly be considered verbs, would ajiply equally to the agent, the 
action, and the object acted upon. In this stage the Tdrki verb would 
have answered to the description of the same part of speech in an allied 
tongue : “ The Tibetan verbs must be regarded as denoting, not an action 
or suffering or condition of any subject, but o, coming to^aee.., 

...they are destitute of what is called in our languages the active or passive 
voice, as well as of the discrimination of persons, and show nothing beyond 
a rather poor capability of expressing the most indispensable distinctions 

of tense and mood.The inflectioa of verbs...is done in three different 

ways:.(c), by adding [to the Root] various monosyllabic appendices, 

the Infinitive, Participles, and so called Gerunds are formed.” [Dr. 
Jaeschke’s Tibetan Grammar, printed at the Moravian Mission Press at 
Kyelang, in British Lahaul, Chapter YI, §§29 and 30], (see also page 262, 
below). 

A further development of the language would consist in also label¬ 
ling these verbal nouns with the several pronouns or the corresponding 
possessive affixes (according as the desired sense might require) to point 
out the subject of the action ; and thus were at last obtained several tenses 
of a real conjugation. 


This will be seen by an inspection of the following comparative statement: 


Root. 


Nom.. 

Gen. d/ 

Bat.. * ■ 

Acc. &t 

AbL. dt 


K&shghari 

Osmonli 

Post-positions. 

terminations. 


ning 

~ung (un) 

gah 

•ah 

ni 


din 

•tin 

&c. 

&o. 
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All these. stages of the T6rki verb formation co-exist in the present 
language of Yarkand. If one asks a man whether ho has seen so-and-so, 
he replies: korgan'* This word may denote equally ** the person who 
sees”, “the thing seen**, and “the action of seeing.” But in a case of 
ambiguity, or for greater emphasis, he might also answer: hbrgan-im hdr 
(lit. “ mg seeing exists”), or korgan-man (lit. “ Zthe seer”). In one case 
the possessive (im “ my”), and in the other the personal pronoun (man “ I”), 
is affixed; and thus the 1st Person singular of two (Indefinite) Past 
Tenses is formed. These are the two typical modes of forming the persons 
of a tense, and there is no other. 

Out of such simple materials is the whole Turkish conjugation pro¬ 
duced, which Prof. Max Muller compares to a tree with innumerable 
branches, each of which is bowed down to the earth by the weight of the 
fruit which it bears. The above form, kor-gan, is but one of the several 
verbal nouns produced from the root kor; the same root when labelled 
with other affixes, instead of gan^ denoting dificrent times (tenses) or 
modes (moods) for the action, forms various verbal nouns and participles. 
These participles, either attached to pronouns as above, or in composition 
with auxiliary participles which are so attached, produce the whole of the 
270 (and odd) tense-persons of which a primary Tdrki verb conjugation 
consists. 

Bemusat charges the Eastern Turki (Ouigour) with employing no 
true auxiliary verb, i. e.f according to his definition, an auxiliary personal 
futiu’o or past tense applied to a participle, cither fatwre or past (not 
present), “ II resulte de cotto combinaison, des plusque-parfaits, des 
futurs, des pai’faits composes, toutes choses iuconnues cn Ouigour.” 

A further acquaintance has revealed to us, at least in modem Ouigour 
(“ actuellemcnt la langue des habitants des villes depuis Khasigar jusqu*^ 
Kamoul”), all tliose things which M. de Keinusat had missed. Such tenses 
as gelip-idim, “ I had done”, gelip-bolanmn, “ I shall have done”, gela^ 
durghan-holdum, “ I have determined to do” (lit. “ I have become about 
to do”), answer completely to the above definition. Thus the Tdrki tongue 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of tense varieties. 

But this is not all; for thp root itself previous to the addition of 
any tense or mood terminations may have its meaning or application 
modified by other affixes (producing secondary Verbs, Passive, Causative, 
Beciprocative, &c.). By the accumulative faculty of the Tdrki tongue 
these produce numbers of fresh fonns. Like a gambler who “ doubles 
all round”, each of them adds to the former stock of words a number 
equal to that which existed without it. Going round to each tense of the 
original verb and of its compounds, it lays down another by its side. 
One peculiarity of the process called “ playing double or quits” is, aa' 
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pointed out by Tlmckcmy in the case of Mr. Deuceace, that after a given 
number of rejwtitions (whicli may bo easily calculated) the original stake 
will have swollen to the size of the National Debt. Fortunately there 
is a limit to the number of times that a Tiirki verb can double its tenses ; 
but still it reaches a iigure whi(;h sounds most formidable to those who do 
not know that they can acquire it by a process of multiplication, and are 
not bound to add each unit separately to the mass of their know¬ 
ledge.* 

With all these pos.siblc combinations before him, the Turk of the 
East appears to construct his w'ords oji each occasion from the elements 
at Iiis disposal (as a com])o.sitor sets up type), rather than to emplo}'^ ready¬ 
made or stereot 3 q)ed forms, lie jiecuinulate.s affix upon affix until he has 
completed his meaning, instead of looking about him for a single word to 
which that meaning is already assigned.f Hence his belief that his 
language is arbitrary and dej)endent only on his own will (notwithstanding 
the fact that he really', though uiiconseiously, works on distinct and shnjde 
principles), and hence also the fact that to him each element of his words 
retains its separate vitality and meaning. When a Frcnehman says “ vous 
ctes,’’ he has ordinarily no notion that in the termination “ —tes’* 
lie is repeating the lu’onoun “ vous” in another form. But an Ea.sleni 
Turk is ^HTfcetly aware of the meaning of the termination in the words 
flursiZf “ ye are,” kelghanhigh, “ yo have done” (‘ your doing exists’), and 
will not hesitate to use the same pronouns in other applications (as siz-ga- 
hinUni “ I gave to you,” or even superfluously prefixed to the verb, as siz 
dursiZi “ yc ; and so also df-ingizy ” your horse”). 

As has l)ecn justly pointed out by Prof. Max Miiller, among nomad 
families and tribes the tendtmc}’ to adopt peculiarities and corru])tioi\s of 
language is eonstantl)’ being neutraliz(‘d hy meetings and by the nece.^sities 
of intercourse with otlier families or tribes among whom no such i)ecu- 
liarities, or different ones, have s]>rung u]); while these meetings do 

♦ It may easily bo calculated how many separato elements require to bo retained 
in the memory, iu order to remember the vast number of forms of a single Kastem 
Turkish verb. Thus there are about 13 participial (and root) sU.ms, and 2o different 
syllables or words used in the formation of tenses (including pronouns, aiixiliary roots, 
and participles). There are also G modifying syllaldes. making tho secondary verb- 
forms. Thus absolutol}' only 44 verb-elements require to be learned by I'ote, tho com¬ 
binations and peimutations of which sufiiuo to make up the entire Turki verb con¬ 
jugation amounting to nearly 29,000 possible forms applicable to each separato (trans* 
itivo) verb root. Seo N. 1). at end of “ Verbs.'* 

t In Eastern Turki ** un-get-at-able-ness” would bo a porfectly legitimato fonn 

(indeed quit© a characteristic one). Vido IV/- al~ mas- lik, 

attain able not ness, 
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not usually last long enough to allow of the growth of peculiarities 
common to the whole nation. When people, however, settle down in 
communities and towns, a certain number of expressions become worn 
down, as it were, by daily use, and in such a state of society these corrup¬ 
tions would be likely to become fixed and permanent. In this process the 
rationale of the various fomiations becomes less evident; the elements of 
the words are so fused together as to become indistinguishable ; from want 
of recognizable examples men cease to put together unconsciously each 
word as they want it, and begin to use only those to whose sound they 
have- become accustomed, and which are as it wei’c ready-made. Thus the 
language loses in its richness of i)crhaps superabundant forms. It leaves 
the liuid and enters the solid state. 

Even ill Central Asia such a process has begun in the towns and 
villages. Who would recognize in the short word wo/?ti the compound 
tense hol-up-ir~(Uii “ it had become.” Yet a native of Khokand, who will 
use the former in conversation, will spell it out at the full length of the 
latter if he has occasion to write it. He has not vet lost his sense of the 
full force of every one of the five elements that build it up. To a stranger 
who knew that the infinitive was hohmiq (or even mhn<iq), the pluperfect 
wopti would seem a most irregular form, and would be no guide in forming 
the plupcrfeeta of otlier verbs. 

The IfYirkandi (who lives further East) has not proceeded so far in 
his corruption of the word. He contents himself with shortening it into 
holupii (sliowing greater respect for the root). So aparado (or, as the 
Andijaiiis say : aparade) is used, where the true form is ahip^hdr-^a tur-ur^ 
lit. “ having taken (he) going is standing” {viz., “ ho is taking away”). 
The intermediate steps are alip-bdm-trur, then nlip-hara-dnr, then apd)dra’ 
dur, and then apnrn^dur; the corruption going on independently in the 
several moml)ers of the w'ord, converting alip into ry;, fusing the initial h of 
hdr with tlie preceding^, and tiu’ning tumr finally into do or ^e. So also 
the im|>crative of another compound verb is shortened from al-ip~Jcel to 
apke or even nJekd. And thus some words travel West, from the desert 
tlicir birihjdacc, leaviiig a letter behind them in each country where they 
halt, but bearing the scars indelible on their bodies. 

In extending itself towards Europe the Turkish tongue seems to 
approach the inllcctional stage of development. Even in such forms as 
wopte, apke, and do (for larar), the root itself, the very saucttiary of an 
iigolutinative language, has been invaded. But, moreover, in '\f’estem 
Turkish the afiixes or terminations have become so far blended wdth the 
verb that their origpu has been lost sight of. Some Grammarians in their 
analysis have mistaken, for instance, the pronominal affixes for parts of 
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an auxiliaxy verb. Thus kilrum is by them supposed to be formed from 
the participle Jcilur and the word im I am” (which is in reality no verb, 
but a pronoun). M. de Bemusat, in his most learned and interesting ro- 
searches on the Tartar Languages, sees an anomaly in the fact that, while 
both in Osmanli and in Ouigour (defined as “ encore actucUement la lan- 
gue des habitants dcs villes depuis Khasigar jusqu*4 Kamoul”) there 
exist the tenses, hilur-um and kil-dtm formed respectively with two 
tenses of the substantive verb, viz,, im {tm), “ I am”, and idum (-dum), ” I 
was” ; yet this verb only exists in Osmanli, and not in Ouigour. In other 
words, that tenses in a primitive Turkish language, (Ouigour) are formed 
by means of another verb which o(ily exists in a later dialect (the 
Osmanli). 

“ Pourquoi n*y retrouve-t-on pas plut6t lo radical Ouigour erdi, ou 
dour, ou dourour f Quelle cause peut avoir introduit un element ctranger 
dans la conjugasion dcs verbes, la partie la plus intime de la grammaire ? 
Ce fait peu connu, si j’avais roussi d on bien exposer tojitcs les circonstances, 
offrirait, ce me semble, un probleme j)hilologique assez curieux a resoudro.” 

The answer is interesting and illustrates the progress of language. 
The seeming problem results from the degj*ee to which foims, clear enough 
in Eastern Turki, have become corrupted and obscured in Western Turkish. 
Taking the Past Tense, idum, <fcc., first, this certainly exists in Ouigour, 
whei'C it is written erdim modern Kashghari supplies the 

missing link by writing this word as above erdim or irdim and pronoun¬ 
cing it idim. Thus the Ouigour “ radical” oV auxiliary erdi which M. de 
Remusat desired, is r(5ally present in the tense * kildum', ‘ kildV, under its 
later form ‘ idum\ * idi\ w'hose absence from Ouigour he laments. 

Next taking the Pre.sent Tense kilar~um, formed with a supposed 
Pres. Tense of the Verb Substantive, viz, im “ I am”, &c .—the following 
comparison with the corresj^onding Kashghar (so called Ouigour) or more 
primitive tense will solve the problem, or rather will show that there is 
none:— 


08MA>’tT. PillMITITE. 

Pitrticijfle. Supj) 08 ed Verb KAsnoHAR (Outgouh.) 

Substantive, Participle. AJJixed Pronoune 


s. 

1st. 

kelur 

urn 

kelur 

• •• 

man ( = 1) 

»» 

2nd. 

kelur 

sen 

kelur 

• « • 

mn (=thou) 

• 

yi 

3rd. 

kelur 

— 

kelur 

• • • 

— 

PL 

Ist. 

kelur 

iz 

kelur 

• • • 

miz (=wo) 

a 

2nd. 

kelur 

siz 

kelur 

• 99 

siz (=ye) 

it 

3rd. 

kelur 

lar 

kelur 


lar (=they) 
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It is plain that the Osmanli terminations are merely surrivals of the 
primitive affixed pronouns.* 

In no case can it bo allowed that such a series of dissimilar syllables is 
really one tense, or that they are parts of the verb “ to be.”t An examina¬ 
tion of the Ydrkand and Kdshghar dialects accounts for them in another 
way; and even were this not the case, analogy is against such iiTegularities 
of form in a Turkish verb, no sign evon of a common root being apparent 
in the different persons. 

Thus, if the Ouigour (Kilshghar) form of Turkish does not possess 
such a Verb Substantive as im “ I am** (as M. de K4musat justly says), so 
neither docs the Osmanli. There* is no element in these Osmanli tenses 
which does not exist independently in the so-called Ouigour or Eastern 
Tdrkistdni. Though I have taken B6mu8at*8 words as my text (because 
they themselves suggest the comparison with a more primitive dialect), yet 
it would seem that many Grammarians are under the same misapprehension 
with regard to the supposed Osmanli substantive verb. The pronominal 
affixes have become so blended in the verbs, as almost to lose all trace of 
their origin, and what is this but a long step towards inflection. 

Thus in the varied dialects of that wide-spread tongue which is spoken 
over 70 Degrees of Longitude, extending from under the shadow of the 
Great Wall of China and the head waters of the Yellow liiver almost to 
the shores of the Adriatic, we see a whole volume in the history of lan¬ 
guage unrolled before us. Nearly every stage in the development of speech, 
between the monosyallabismPof China at one end and the highly developed 
inflcctionalism of Europe at the other, can be studied in the dialects spoken 
by that Turkish race which forms a link between the extreme East and the 
extreme West of the Old World. 

It is hoped that an account, however imperfect, of tho more Easterly 
or primitive form of this tongue will not be without interest to students. 

In tho following pages it will be noted that the Perfect Participle 
has been written with a whereas in the Extracts it will be found to 
end in a w (&). Put it must be remembered that tho Tdrki writers 

* If it bo urged that besides tho use of the syllables tm, sen, &c., as verb-termi¬ 
nations, they are also used with substantives and adjectives, &c., in the senso of the 
verb “ to bo**; this may bo paralleled by tho Eastcin Tdrki usage by which pronouns 
aro affixed (without any verb) to substantives and adjectives and other pronouns, and 
yet do not coaso to bo pronouns: e. g. kiehik~man '*1 (am) small*'; Turk-san, **thou 
(art) a Turk ;*’ shu-man, ** I (am) ho*’. Tho verb ** to be” is simply * sous-entendu* 
in those cases. 

t Tho presont tonso of irmak “ to bo” would bo ira^mau or Uvr-man, irur^satSf 
&c. This tense is found in old books. 
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are very chary of wasting more than they can help, and 

make but seldom a difference in writing (and sometimes in speaking) be¬ 
tween and V and between ^ and The sound given to the final 
letter of the Perfect Participle is distinctly that of as may moreover be 
discovered from the fact that it hardens the dentals which follow it (in 
affixes), e. g., bolu(p)~fif and not hQlu(h)~di, as would be the case accor¬ 
ding to the Rules of Phonetic Variation (which see) if the final consonant 
were soft. 

Again, it will be seen that I have written whereas in 

Turki mauuseripts these words arc often written diUniy A*c/-ni. This latter 
spelling is due to a recollection of the origin of the formation (viz., tho 
presence of the auxiliary irdi or uli in a shortened form), but tho pronun¬ 
ciation is in fact that of a double < ; as in English tho word written as 
“ cupboard” is pronounced “ cubboard.” Tho Turki writers, however, very 
frequently recognise this pronunciation by merely j)utting a “tashdid” over 

the t instead of preserving the d in the second place («i» for *>3). 



CHAPTER I. • 

THE LETTERS. 


The letters emidoyed in writing by tho inhabitants of Eastern Turkis- 
tan are the same as those in general use among Muhammadan nations, 
viz., those of the Arabic alphabet. It is needless to describe their system 
of writing at any length since it is known to all Oriental scholars j only 
the peculiarities of pronunciation, form, or use, will be noted hero. 

I A, d in the beginning of words is often pronounced very broad (like aw) ; 
as in = horse (pronounced awt or ot). 

In other parts of a word, if preceding several consonants togetlier, 
it is also often pronounced broad. 

Ex.: Idshqa = other (pronounced hoekqa). 

In other cases, however, it resembles the a in father. 

The short pronunciation of a is that of our words ordinarg, oriental, 
America, &c. 
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In some words the a is pronounced like the English a in 'hand’, 
'than’, &c. 

Ex.: Yarkand, pronounced something between that spelling and 
' Yerkendy at, 'name’, pronounced like the English word 'at* 
(almost ett). 

N. S .—As the people of Eastern Turkistan are rather imcertain in 
their use of the long vowels in writing, the use of them in short 
syllables being common and not implying any lengthening of the 
sound, in the following pages the broad mark (d, d, % and u) will 
only be introduced when the sound is long, and not invariably 
wherever long vowels are used. 

Ex.; will be written hdshlamdq (pronounced almost hosh^ 

laniock). Although there are three ‘ alifs*, yet only the first and 
third are pronounced long or broad. So also with the other 
vowels. 

B & P, often iuterehanged in writing, and often confounded in pro> 
nunciation. 

o T, the ordinary oriental, or soft European sound. 

2 ^ J Ch, often interchanged; when preceding consonants, they both 
of them tend towards the pronunciation of the French *j *; hence in 
that position they arc often confounded with one another and with sh. 

Ex.: ' ichku' = goat, almost like ‘ ishku* (and, vice versd, the word tajp* 
shurdi has been foxind written tapjwdi). 

Before vowels the distinction is better kept up. 

Ex.: chitimdq,jahduq, 

^ H, a harsh guttural aspimte, but yet distinct from the following letter. 
The Eastern Turkistanis put below it the mark usually denoting the- 
other oriental h. 

^ Kk, the German ch (as in machen, not as in ich). 

0 D, the ordinary sound. • 

j JR, do. But the Yarkandis often swallow it altogether 

when it precedes another consonant, and sometimes in that case omit 
it even in writing. 

Ex.; arpa = barley, pronounced apa; irdi, irmas, pronounced and 
often written idi, ivias. 

j Z, the sound as in ' zeaV 

^ 8, the ordinary sound. The Tdrkis write this letter with three dota 
reversed beneath the letter. 

% 

8 h, the sound of the French ch, or the German sch, or of sh in tho 
English word shall, (See remarks under J,) 

^ the oriental letter ' ’aiu’, a sound inexplicable in writing. 
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^ Gh^ the oriental letter ‘ghain’, resembling in sound the Parisian 
gra 8 sa 3 ’^e’, or the Northumberland ‘burr*, sometimes interchanged 
with (5, g (see Chapter II, “ Phonetic changes of Consonants”). 

F, often interchanged in pronunciation, and even in writing, with P ; 
as ‘ Fddshah' for ‘ Pcuhliali *; *farmh' for ' parwah\ and vice versdy 
* j^ursat* ior ^fuj’saf. 

Qf pronounced far back in the throat with a kind of choking effort. 
The Yarkand pronunciation of it is rougher than that of the Persians, 
Sometimes interchangeable with ^ gk (see “ Phonetic Changes”), 
til Ky the ordinary sound, as in the English word ‘ heep\ 

^ Gy the ordinary sound, as in gety ncvx*r as in gin, K and G are some¬ 
times inlcrchangeablo (see “ Phonetic changes”), and in manuscript 
the second stroke is generally omitted. 

ngy is pronounced as in English, but the g is not separately or distinctly 
sounded even before a vowel. The pronujiciation is that of “ hanger*'^ 
not of “ anger*'. 

J X, the ordinary sound. 

^ My do. 
u; Ny « do. 

j TF or 0 or U. As a consonant, the same as the English w. As a 
vowel, there are four varieties of 2 >ronuneiatioii, not distinguished by 
any difference in the vernacular w'riting, viz .:— 

Oy as in bo7ie. 

dy (Gorman sound). Ex.: hon (day) rhymes with G. echon, but is 
pronounced a little shorter. 

77y (English oo). Ex.: huy (this) pronounced boo. 

Uy (French u) or Gorman u or ue. Ex.: iilitMk (to die) : the 
sound of ii in German ‘ iiber*. 

A S, the common aspirate. 

Y or ^ or I, As a consonant, pronounced like the English g ; but 
the Yarkandis often give it a slight sound of the French y : giiz 

(side), pronounced *juz* (Frenchy), and ike (two), pronoimced ijke^ 
As a vowel, either long e (the French sound in “ pore”, the same as 
the English di 2 >hthong ag)y or short a.s in then; or else i (either 
short as in ‘ bity or long as in ‘ machine'). 


THE VOWEL mMB, 

The Eastern Turkistani written language possesses, though it seldom 
uses, the ordinary Oriental vowel marks. The entire system of spelling is 
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in theory that of the Arabic alphabet; but as this system is a foreign adapt* 
ation, and not a home-growth (for the Eastern Tdrki existed both in a 
spoken and in a written form before the introduction of Arabic into the 
country), wo find many traces of imperfect fitting between the language 
and the writing that conveys it. 

Even ip books we meet with the same word spelt in different manners ; 
but more especially is the divergence apparent in the want of distinction 

between the sounds rciirescnted by the short vowel marks ‘*zabar’^ (— ), 

‘*zcr” (“), and“i)csh” (— ) , and by the long vowels “alif’* (| ), 

“ yc” (“ wdo” (j ) respectively. These latter are often pro¬ 
nounced short, e, g. : pronounced din (from) as though written uo,” 

while in Persian it would bo pronounced din (faith). The ** pesh*^ over 

SL consonant is often pronounced like an i: e. g,, iiishf pronounced tish 
(tooth). 

The Yarkaiidis on the whole seem to use the oriental vowels much 
like we use our own. That is, they rather ignore the system of vowel- 
sounds us inherent in consonants, and consider a written vowel almost 
necessary to complete a syllable, whether long or short.* 


CHAPTER II. 

PHONETIC TAEIATION. 


The Root of a Verb never changes in any formation ; nor does any 
Substantivet or Adjective. But there are numerous syllables capable of 
being affixed, whose vowels and consonants vary with those of the word 
they are attached to, according to certain general rules which are not with¬ 
out exceptions. 

A somewhat similar fact in European languages (as regards the con¬ 
sonants) is the change of the Latin prefix ad into ac in the word accent, 
into at in the word attain^ and into of in the word qffiay &c. 

* 1 have foimd^A spelt jblA, &o. 

t Excepting when a'final q or k softens into a or ^ respectively before an 
affix. iS« 0 p. 266. 
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The guiding principle of the Ttirki variation seems to be this: that 
the mouth and throat having assumed a certain shape for the pronuncia¬ 
tion of certain sounds, it is difiicult in the compass of the same word to 
shift the position of the organs ; or, when a hard breath is coming out, to 
change it suddenly into a soft breathing ; and vice versd. 

Thus, if the throat has been put into the half choking state necessary 
to pronounce the ‘ ghain* {gh) or the ‘ qaf* (y), and another guttural 
comes immediately afterwai^ds, it is difficult to prevent this being sounded 
with the same choking effort (or, in other words, it is difficult to shift for¬ 
ward suddenly the jdace of titteranee) ; and vice versd. 

Thus it will be found comparatively easy to pronounce sariglt-qul 
(where two choking g\itturals follow one another) ; but a difficulty will be 
found in trying to say consecutively reg qum (the Persian and the Tdrki 
words respectively for * sand’), where the contact between the root of the 
tongue and the back part of the palate (for the g) has to be shifted 
suddenly back into the throat for the q ; and still more difficult to give tha 
proper sounds to cacli of the so-called gutturals in the following compound ; 
dq kupruk white bridge”), where the initial k will almost inevitably 
retain some of the choking q sound, unless a fresh breath be taken. 

An effort is required, and this the Tiirkis avoid. 

Thus, (a) Gutturals (so called) of either class, which may be roughly 
designated as common \k and y], and true (choking) [y andyA], when con¬ 
tained in a root teiul to bring any guttural contained in an affix into the 
same class. 

So again, when one has pronounced the syllable yet, it is easier to com¬ 
plete the word with a t than with a d. Thus yet-di becomes changed into 
yeUti, for the same reason that cup-board has become cubboard in English 
pronunciation. So pit-gan becomes pit-kan.* 

On the other hand after the liquids r and /, which only require a soft 
utterance, it would rc(|uire a fresh effort of the breath to bring out the 
hard sounds of k, q or t, so y, gh or d are used. 

Ex.: bdr-ghan ” going” ; kel-di “ he came *. 

Thus, (A) Hard consonants at the end of the root tend to harden the 
utterance of the guttural or dental of the affix, and vice versd. 

* * * • « 

The principle is the same in the case of the vowels. When the tone 
of a word, as it were, is in u (oo), say, the Tdrkis continue that sound, or 
one complementary to it, in certain of the affixes. 

• SeepM^, Specimen pieces (copy of Passport); “ Tdrkand-ge hhxdmat-ha,” Here 
gn and ha are the same word, but the initial guttural is softened after the u of 
'Yarkand, and hardened after the final i of khidmU 
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£z. : ur^dum not ur-dim 

tbsh-lok not tbth-lik, * 

Such are the principles on which the practice seems to rest. The fol¬ 
lowing are generally the rules by which these principles work; but they 
must be considered rather as tendencies than as rigid laws, and they only 
act where no other consideration interferes. 

It is not all affixes that are liable to Tariation. Some seem to partake 
of the unchangeable nature of the roots. The particular affixes which are 
liable to phonetic variation will be pointed out in the following pages. 


PHONETIC VAEIATIONS OE CONSONANTS. 


Final Lettes op Root 

(Simple or CompounJ). 

CONSEQUEl 

Out 

Usually after 
ty k, y, n, in 
body of Root. 

rx INITIAL OP A; 

tural. 

Usually after 

h\ py chy dy 8y Wy | 

/, y, q, in body 
of Root. 

PPIX. 

Denial, 

• 

ordinary. 

choking. 


a, d, e, g, h, i, j, 1, m, n, o, r, u, z, 
Ex. 1, (Sec below). 

ch, k, q, p, 8, sh, t. Ex. 2, 
(Sec below). 

g or 


dSofi 

or 

k or 

or 

q 

t Sard 


[AT. B .—If the root ends with either of the consonants ^ith which 
the affix may begin, there is simply a re-duplication. 

Ex. ; tig-gan not tig^kan!^ 

Ex. 1: oakla-^xarVy sakla-^i^ from sakh^mak = to take care of. 
kel-^flny kel-biiy from keUmak = to come. 
geU^haiiy qel-biiy from qeUmaq = to do. 
tuUma^^\iany from tut-mdq = to seize. 
kon^^Uy ** to a day’*, yoZ-gha to a road’*. 

£z. 2 : UMt-Vaity uhitM, from ishit-mak = to hear. 
ket-)tjany ket-te, from keUmak = to go. 

A;c<;A-kan, keeh-tiy from keeh^mak s to pass over. 

qdch-iiy from qdoh^mdq = to flee. 
tieh-Vay “ to a tooth”, ydsA-qa, “ to an age”. 
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Thus, in the above examples the final letter I of the root kel deter* 
mines ^hat the initial letter of the participial afiix shall be a eoft guttural 
{g or gh) rather than a hard one {k or g) ; while the k of the same kel 
determines which of the two soft gutturals should be chosen, viz.y the 
ordinary one g^ and not the true (choking) one gh. 

On the other hand, in the example gel-ghany while the letter I again 
compels the choice of a soft guttural, the other root«consonant q neces¬ 
sitates the adoption of the true (choking) soft guttural gh rather than of the 
ordinary one. 

In kcUkan again, we have the hard guttural induced by the final t of 
the root, while the other root-consonant k being ordinaiyy determines that 
the hard guttural used in the affix shall be of the same class. 

It will be seen that there is a cross division of the gutturals; Ist, 
into soft (g and y/«), and hard (Jc and j) j 2nd, into ordinary (y and A), 
and true (choking) (yA and q). 

Thus the rules given above may be re-stated in other words, viz., that 
the former of these cross divisions is the one affected by the final letter of 
the roots, while the latter division is that over which the other letters of 
the root bear rule. 

In the dentals there is only a simple division into soft and hard (d and 
i), affected only by the final letter of the root. 

Any word ending in a A or y softens the final letter into g or gh re¬ 
spectively before an affix beginning with a vowel (and sometimes even before 
consonants). Ex. kmglak “a coat”, cliaukan kunglag-i “ a young woman’s 
coat” ; sariq yellow”, Sarigh-chopan (the name of a place). 

It may be added that the letter q seems to have a certain affinity to 
the broad sound of d, and the letter k to its short sound (almost like an e 
as in the English word hat). Thus (ybo (^maq) is pronounced almost like 
**fnockf while {inak) is pronounced as in “MacAndrew” (almost 
mee)* 

On the other hand, the vowel e seems to take its broad sound with tho 
k, and its short sound with the q : e : g : keUmak to come” (pronounced 
almost “ caiUmec") ; and qel-mdq to do” (pronounced almost “ kill- 
mocA”). 


PHONETIC YAEIATION OP TOWELS. 

1. Whenever the affix begins with a Vowel and the Root ends with 
one, the latter prevails. 

Ex.: achku'm (achku = key, and *m possessive affix of Ist Person). 

N. JS,—^With a final diphthong there is no elision; the chief vowel 
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(see Buie 2) induces the corresponding vowel for the affix. £x.: * tui-up^^ 
2. In all other cases the affix assumes a vowel corresponding mth the 
chief Boot vowel, as follows:— 


Hoot Voictl oi' Dipht^ntf, 

1. a ai . 

2 . e . 

3. i . 

4. 0 . 

5. 6 . 

6 . u .. 

7. u . 

8. oi . 

9. ui . 


Corruponding Towel for 

. * 

. % 

. % 

. tf 

•• 

. o 

. u 

. ii 

. u 

. t 


Ex. (1). tila-dj'm [tila (verb-root) and (affix of Ist person Past)]. 

(5). kor-dom \hdr (verb-root) and d'm (affix of Ist person Past)]. 

(1) . [tap (verb-root) and ^p (affix Perf. Participle)]. 

(2) . kcl-ip [kel (verb-root) and ^p (affix Perf. Participle)]. 

(4). soq-ttp [soq (verb-root) and 'p (affix Perf. Participle)]. 

(7). ttfi-dwm [tili (verb-root) and d^m (affix of 1st person Past)]. 

(2.) ]^et-ing [kef (verb-root) and (affix 2nd person)]. 

(6.) q»m-l«q [qum = sand, Vq (substantival affix)]. 

(1). bdsh-lik [MsA = head, (substantival affix)]. 

(6.) y«k-ttng \puk = baggage, (affix 2nd person)]. 

(4.) yol-nwiig [yhl = road, n'ng (affix genitive case)]. 

(6.) az«q-»miz [dzuq = food, 'miz (possessive affix Ist pers. Plural)]. 

(1.) gundh-imiz [ynndA = sin, 'miz (possessive affix 1st pers. Plui*al)]. 

If there is more than one affix, each is affected by the precedii^ one as 
if this were the Boot (both as to consonants and vowels). 

Ex. 1: ‘ tuUma-ghaii*; * tat-aUgharC^ (without the affix Wfl or al inter¬ 
posed, the last affix would take the form tutAaan'). So gbrUong with 
the affix lar intcr^wsed becomes yort-lor-ing, not -bng. 

2. ^hil-mang' hiUma~ng*) \ ' kel-tur-up' kel-tur^p') (Cf. hil- 
ingy helAp). Often the hrst affix has itself been affiected by the Boot. 
Ex,: 'hil-in~ip\ ^ tut-ush-up' 
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CHAPTER III. 

TEE SEBSTANTIVE. 


The PiTJSAi of Turki worii is formed by affixing the syllable lar 
(which does not vary phonetically) ; and whenever this syllable occurs with 
a Substantive, it comes immediately after the root or radical portion of the 
word, which root is in every case inalterable.* 

Ex.: dt-lar = horses (from = a horse). 
ataAar = fathers (from ata = u father). 

There are no Aeticles in Turki Grammar. 

There is no difference of Gendee in Turki. 

Besides the above, two other sets of attached syllables or affixes are 
taken by the Substantive:— 

(rt). The first set is that of the Possessive Terminations. They 
are affixed to Substantives, &c., governing other substantives or pronouns 
ill the genitive case, in the manner that will be seen below. 


Sl>’aULAB. 

Possessive 

Affixes. 

Examples. 

1st person 


dt-im = mg horse; puUum = my foot; 
ata-'m = my father. See the Rules of 
Phonetic variation (vowels). 

2nd „ 

% 

yer-ing — thy place j aclihu-ng = thy 
key. (Vowel variable.) 

3rd „ 

i or Si 

gol4 = his (her or its) road j ata-si — 
his (or her) father. The vowel is not 
variable. The form i is used after a 

i 

Plubai. 


consonant and si after a vowel or a 
silent h termination. 

Ist person 

Uniz 

tiU^miz = our bouse ; dtAmiz = our horso. 
(Vowel variable.) 

2nd „ 

'ngiz or 'nglar qiz-ingiz = your daughter; ydrUonglar 

= your country. (Vowel variable.) 

3id „ 

i or H 

gort4 = their country. (Same as 3rd 


person Singular.) 

* Except by the softening of a final guttural k or q into g or gh before an affix. 
Boe p. 256, at bottom. 

t The apostrophe marks the place of the variable vowel in the affixes ;’m there¬ 
fore is a general form to express tta, urn, dm, &c, 
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■ As before mentioned, the Plural affix of the noun, where employed, 
precedes these (as well as any other) affixes. 

£x.: dt-lar~tm = my horses. 

yort-lar4ng ^ thy countries [to* be distinguished from ybrt-onglar =: your 
(PI.) country.] 

yorUlar-inglar or yort-lar-ingiz — your countries. 

Again:— yohi = his (her, its or their) road. 
yoUlar-‘i = his (her, its or their) roads. 

These Possessive Affixes are merely subsidiary to the reg^ar Posses¬ 
sive Pronouns (or Nouns in the genitive, in the case of the 3rd person), 
which, as in European languages, precede the governing Nouni^. This 
will be further treated of in the Chapter on Pronouns. 

(&). The second set of Affixes that maybe attached to Nouns an¬ 
swer the purpose accomplished by dcclonsional inflections and by prepositions 
in the classical and modern languages of Europe. For the sake of clear¬ 
ness they win be here classed under the ordinary declensional headings 
or cases; though these Affixes have not yet grown into the words they are 
attached to, as in the inflectional languages^ but remain separate Post¬ 
positions. 


Cases. 

SucsTiNTivE. Post-positions. 

English. 

Nominative 

dt 

• • • 

a horse. 

Genitive 

dt 

ning [nung or nangY^ 

of a horse. 

Dative 

dt 

gha [ 2 'rt, ka or ga]^ 

to a horse. 

Accusative 

dt 

f (Possessive) 

—’s horse. 



Xni 

a horse. 

Locative 

dt 

da 

in (or at) a horse. 

Ablative 

dt 

din [or danl 

from a horse. 



hirla or hilan 

with a horse. 


&c.f &c, 

AT. Ji .—The Possessive form of the Accusative is employed as a Pos¬ 
sessive Affix of the 3rd ijcrson only. 

Ex.: Padshah-ning dt-in aIip~Jccly Bring the king’s horse. 

Any of these Post-positions (Sec. 6.) may be agglomerated on to the 
end of any of the Possessive Affixes (Sec. a.) going through the whole 
declension with each of the latter. 

Ex,: yohum-nung, yohwiuga^ yoUum-niy yol-uni’da, ^c., dt~lar~imiz~din, 
road my of , road my to, road my (acc.), road tny in horee (pi.) our from 
The order in which the Affixes treated of in this Chapter take their 

• Soo Phonetic Variation of Vowoia.*’ The Yurkondis havo a prcfcrcnco for the 
form nang. 

t Sco “ Phonetic Variation of Consonants.” 
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places (when present) after the Noun, is as follows: Ist, Noun; 2nd, Plu¬ 
ral Affix; 3rd, Possessive Affix; 4th, Post-position. 

Ex.: ui— lar - i - ning = of his houses. 

(Noun) (PL Aflf.) Po88. (PoBt-po8.) 

qiz— lar - ingiz - ga = to your daughters. 

(Noun) (Pi. Aff.) (Poss. Aff.) (Post-pos.), 

Sometimes the Genitive post-position ning is omitted, and only the 
Possessive affix of the other noun retained, *. a, two nouns are placed 
in apposition, the latter of them in the possessed form of the 3rd person; 
this is done when the compound is a common one in frequent use, as 
in English “ houso-door”, door-key”, “ sun-light.” 

Ex. nas hutusi = “ a snuff-box” (for nas-ning lcuUt~s^\ 

Qol kap-i =r “a hand-cover” (i. e. glove). 

Yuz-hash‘i — a centurion, lit. “ the head of a hundred.” 

Note. — Debit ATTON op the declensional Affixes of the Genitive 
AND Accusative. The affix of the Genitive may be represented (as has 
been seen above) by the formula n'ng^ which becomes nung^ Ac., accor¬ 
ding to the vowels of the j^ord that it is affixed to. Now I imagine that 
this may be originally the same as the substantive neng^ which in the 
ancient form of Turki called Uiauun means “ thing” or “ property.” [Sec 
Vambery’s “ Uigurische Sprachmonumente”, Vocabulary, p. 208.] In order 
to express the idea of the genitive, e. y., to say “ the Chief’s horse”, the 
Tiirkis would find the mere apposition of the word Beg “Chief”, by the 
side of the word dtiy “ the horse (his horse)”, insufficient to discriminate 
between possessor and possessed j so they would label off the owner by the 
affixing of the Avord “ neng'\ meaning “ property”. 

Thus they would say “ Beg neng dtV\ which would mean “ Chief 
property the horse”. Hero “ Chief-property” or “Chief’s property” would 
be the general description of the class of things to be denoted, amongst 
which one thing is afterwards more particularly designated by saying 
“ the horse”. Thus we first get the genits (genitive), and then the 
particular individual in that genus. [See Max Muller’s “Lectures on 

Language,” Vol. I, p. 114, Fifth Edition “. casus generalise the 

general case, or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. This is 
the real power of the genitive.”] 

A more uncertain derivation is that of the Accusative affix ni. Tho 
same syllable also forms the Tdrki word for “ that” or “ what (that which)”. 
Thus dt-ni mindi may perhaps be really “ horse that-which he rode”; nan- 
ni gedwty “bread that-which he is eating”, i. c., “ he rode a horse”, “ he is 
eating bread”. The affix ni thus would point out the object of tho verb; 
its subject being left undistinguished, as it is indicated by the affix of tho 
verb itself. 
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PossEBSTVE Affix, 3bp Febson. It has been seen above that the 
PQSsesBive Affixes corresponding to the several persons are as follows : 

Ist yol-um = my road. 

2nd yol-nng = thy road. 

8rd yoUi = his road. 

In the Accusative, however, as we have also seen, there is another 
Possessive Affix of the 3rd Person. 

1st yer-im-ni = my land (acc.), oryoZ-w»-ni = my road (acc.) 

2nd yer~ing~ni — thy land (acc.), yoUung-ni = thy road (acc.) 

8rd yer’\i\ = his land (acc.), yol-\m = his road (acc.) 

as well as yer-i-ni, yohi-ni. 

It seems that this same Possessive Affix of the 3rd person was formerly 
used in all the oblique cases (not the accusative only). The following ex¬ 
pressions have been found in an old verso 

Turkistdn-ning yer-vn-da klidli imas erdn-lar> 

liar bir qulacli yer-\n^da ydtur marddn erdnAar. 

“ In the land of Turkistan there is no lack of heroes. 

In every fathom of its soil there lie heroio men.” 

Thus in old Turki the Possessive Affixes (at least for the oblique 
cases) ran thus :— 

let -*m 

2nd-’ng 

3rd-^n 

a usage not yet quite obsolete in Eastern Turkistan and which seems to have 
been generally retained in the more Western dialects. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

The Tdrki Adjective does not change at all, either for the different 
cases or for gender or number. 

Further details regarding it will be found under the heads of Fob- 
mation’* and Syntax”. 

The CoMPAEATiVE of Adjectives (and Adverbs) is obtained by adding 
the affix rak, rag or rdk : 

Ex. : obddn = good ; ohddn-rdk = better. 

Tl^e Stjpeblativb is generally formed by inserting the object of 
comparison (or at least the word hamah = ^'all”) in the genitive and put¬ 
ting the adjective* into the possessed form (3rd person). 

• This adjective thus becomes for the nonw a substantive: “the best*' « "the 
one ^0 is best.” 
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Ex.: Muhammad-ning dtn^i hamah din-lar-ning ulugh-i =: Muhammad's 
Faith (is) the great (est) of all Faiths. 

Bu hamah-si-ning chung-i = (lit.) “This (is) the hig(gest) of all of 
them” ; or as wo should say: “ This is the biggest”.* 

Samah aUlar~ning yakhshi-si alip^kel = (lit.) “ Bring the best of all 
the' horses, ». e. “ Bring the best horse.” 

The Diminutivk is formed by the affix ghana (both the gk and the 
first a being subject to Phonetic variation). 

Ex.; kichik-hina =: tiny little. 

khush-ghana = rather happy. 


THE PEONOUN. 

The PehsOjtal Peokottns arc, in the Singular : man = I, san (or sen) 
= thou, ul = he, she or it ; and in the Plural: hiz (or hizlar) = we, siz 
(or sizlar) = you, ular (for ul-lar) = they. 

N. B, —As, in polite conversation, the forms liz and siz are often used 
with reference to a single i^erson (like our word yea), the other forms hizlar, 
eizlar are employed, when there might be a doubt, to denote plurality. 

These pronouns receive the affixes of the different cases exactly in the 
same way as substantives do [Substs. Sec. A] 


Ex.: Nom. man .. I 

Gj 2 K. man-ning or maning .of me 

Dat. man-ga .to me 

Acc. man-ni or mani .me 

Log. man-da .in me 

Abl. man-din .from me, &c., and the others in like manner. 


However, the 3rd Person Singular changes the I into an n before the 
Gen., Dat., and Loc. affixes, and before the Abl. affix din, viz., un-ning 
or uning, un-ga, un-ni or uni, un-da, un-din (instead of uUning, ul-ga, 
Ac.). Before hirla and some other post-positions, it takes the Gen. form 
viz., uning hirla — “ with him (in the unity of him).”* 

In the oblique cases an is often used for un ; as aning instead of uning. 
The Possessive Fbonoi7>'S are simply the Personal Pronouns with 
the genitive affix, viz.— 

Maning — my ; saning = thy; uning or aning = his *or her; hiz-ning 
or hiz-lar-ning = our; siz-ning or siz-lar-ning = your ; ular-ning 
= their. 

• In speaking of persons, the genitive of this pronoun is generally used before any 
of the post-positions, e. g., uning-ga » to him (instead of m-gaj ; wning-din for m-din 
[not with the Acc. post-pos., however]. Compare Vdmb^ry's “ Uigurischo Sprach-monu- 
mente'*, p. 35, where a similar rule is mentioned as prevailing in the ancient tongue of 
TJtgon. The same also sometimes takes place with man and ean (I and thou). * 
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We have already seen (Subst., Sec. a) that there is a set of possessive 
terminations or affixes of each person applicable to nouns. These possessive 
terminations are not generally of themselves sufficient to take the place 
of the ordinary possessive pronoun (or noun in the genitive). These also are 
frequently used and come before the noun, as in the following Table: 

I 

POSSESSIVB 

Pronoun. Noun Termination. 


my = maning,,,,, ... 

thy = sailing . 'ng 

his, her or its = uning or aning (or- *ning) . i or si 

our = hiz-ning . ^miz 

your = siz-ning . 'ngiz or -nglar. 

their = ular^ning (or- *lar~ning) . i otsi 


Ex.: maningdUim; saning yer-ing ; tdgh’iiing yoUi ; hiz-ningui-miz; 
mo of horsomy thooof placetliy mountain of road its usof koiiao our 
iiz-ning qiz-ingiz ; ular-ning yorUi. 
you of daughter your them of country their. 

As before, the post-positions of the various cases may bo affixed to these 
compounds as may bo necessary. 

Ex.: mailing dt-2ar-im~din = from my horses, 
mo of horflos my from 

Demonsthativis Pjionouns : ul or w =s that there (or he); shulf or 
shu = that here ; hul or hu = this ; sJtu-hu or ush-hu = this very, &c. 
These, when used before a substantive, are indeclinable, as adjectives. But 
when used alone, they receive tlie usual affixes of case and number, like a 
Noun or a Personal Pronoun. 

In the oblique cases of the Singular, the I of uly shut and hul changes 
into an n (which vanishes before another n); while the h of but becomes 
m in those cases. , 

SnrauLAE. PtuEAL. 

Ex. : Norn, shut or s/tu hul or hu Nom. shu-lnr bu4ar 

Gen. sliu'-ning mu'-ning Gen. shu-lar-ning hu^Iar^ning 

Dat. shun^ga mun-ga Dat. similar- ga hu-lar-ga 

Acc. shu'^ni mu'-ni Acc. shu-Iar^ni hu4ar^ni 

'&c. &c» &c, &c. 

Adjeotitax Peonohns. Under this head may be classed the com¬ 
pounds formed by other Pronouns and the affixes daky ddq or dagh and 
cha. The former of these is the same as the affix dik (in common use), and 
implies “ likeness.*^ The second, c/«», expresses “ amount’* or “ extent.*’ 

* This blank represents a noun* 

L L 
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£zs. of the former: mun-dagh = this-like. 

ehun-dagh zs tbat-like, such. 

Exs. of the latter : mun-cha = this amount, this much. 

shun-ga-cha = to that amount, so much, 
and combined : an-dagh~cha = to an amount similar to that. 
Used as Adjectives, these are indeclinable ; but they are also sometimes 
employed alone, in which case they take the usual post-positions. [They 
are also employed as Adverbs.] 

The particle hi or gi is used almost as a Pronoun. It answers to tho 
Hindustani “ walla.*^ Thus maning^ki = mine, Ladshah-ning^hi = the 
King's. It therefore takes the place of some noun which is understood 
between the speakers. It receives the usual post>positions ; for instance, 
if a horse is in question, one may say “ Km-ning~Yi\-ga mindi'* = whoso 
did he ride ? “ urdV' = he struck mine. Tlie English word 

“ one" most nearly expresses it : “ the one belonging to me," &c.* 

Wc shall see in the Syntax that this (or its parallel forms gi or ghi) 
takes the place of a relative pronoun in subordinate sentences. 

Intebeogative PBONOUifS are him = who ? ; ni= what ? The latter 
with the addition of the interrogative adix mu or ma, makes ni-ma = 
what ? ; mth cha it makes iiUcha — how much ? ; with the Persian chand 
it makes ni-chand = how many ? 

Again a number of these words are derived from an obsolete qai = 
which. Thus, with the possessive affix, qaUsi = which or who (of them): 
qaudaq — what like ? 

Probably as corruptions of these have arisen the forms qan-dagh = 
what like ? and qan~cha = how much ? 

Several adverbs also are derived from ni and qai. 

All these interrogative pronouns (excepting ni) take the usual affixes. 

Ex.: qai-si-'SLVi, “ which of us” 

nima-Ni ditti ** what said he ?” 

• « • 

iNDEMiriTE PEOWOTTifS are him-ersaf = somo one; nim*-ersaf = some¬ 
thing, also nuersaf = something; nUchand = a certain number; kishi = 
somebody, also used substantively for a person hama {b) and hama-H 
= all, or the whole (of it or them). 

• This also is an old Uigur form. 6eo V&mbGry's Uig^. Spradi-monumonto'*, 
p. 36. 

t Perhaps compoundcMi with ir»a may bo" [tho Potential of innalc] ; thus him-traa 
would be *'who (ever it) may be," ni^eraa ^^what (ever it) maybe." Soe Eudatku 
Bilik, Introd., hargit kirn iraa, .qelmdutwrur “whosoever ho may bo...he does not make" 
(‘ qui que co soit...no fait.*) 
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Bbflective PBOEoim: 02 ! = self, is used instead of the Demonstra¬ 
tive or Pd^sessive Pronoun when this pronoun refers to the person or thing 
which is the subject of the sentence [like the use of Jehud in Persian, and. 
dp, apna in Hindustani]. The Reflective Pronoun is affected by the pos¬ 
sessive afiix of each person, and by the post^positions, where necessary; 
and if it is governed in the genitive by a noun, that noun takes the posses¬ 
sive afiix of the same person: 

Ex.: 6 z-dm-ning dUim = my own horse, 
solf my of horso my 

oz-ongiz-ning y ‘6rt-lar~ingiz-ga = to your own countries. 

self your of country (pi.) your to 

Sometimes the iK)ssessivc termination and the genitive post-position 
are omitted from the oz. 

Ex.: bz ikhtigar-im — my own choice, for bz-bm-ning iMtignr-im. 

When used merely like the word ‘‘ self” in English, it takes the pos¬ 
sessive tciminations before the post-positions (if any) just like a noun. 

Ex.: bz-bm = myself ; oz^bin-ning = of myself, bz-bm-ga — to my¬ 
self, &c. 

bz-bng = thyself j bz-bng~ning = of thyself, bz-ong-ga = to thyself, 

&c, 

bz-i = himself j bz-i-ning = of himself ; bz-i-ga = to himself, Ac. 

[Note. — The bz being thus treated exactly like a substantive, suggests 
the TKjssibility of its being merely a contraction of yuz = face : viz. “ my 
face” for “myself.”] 


CHAPTER V. 

THE VERB. 


All verbs in Tiirki, both primary and derivative ones, active or passive, 
Ac., are conjugated on precisely the same model. One might cut out the 
radical part of any verbal form, and substitute that of any other verb for 
it, and, with the exception of trifling phonetic changes, the conjugational 
frame-work would fit on to the new as well as it did on the original verb- 
root. 

The radical portion of the verb suffers no internal alteration whatever. 
The conjugation is entirely effected by various affixes which convey the 
necessary changes of application. 
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The foundation of the system is the verh^root^ from which are formed, 
by addition, several verbal adjectives and substantives which take the place 
of participles, and refer to the various times or modes in which action can 
take place. 

We will take as an example the verb signifying “ to do,** of which the 
root is QEXi. 

Simple Root : qel ; expresses the bare idea of doing. 

Pbesent Paeticii’le : QEJirtf j answers to our own Pros. Part. “ doing’* 
[where the root ends in a vowel this Participle adds an i : as ishla, ishlai ; 
OQtr, OQui’.] 

Pabtictple op conttxuaxce : QEL«r or QEL«r. (See p. 207, note f.) 
This Participle seems to indicate a continuance or non-completion in the 
action of the verb, and is used, as will be seen, for all tenses requiring such 
a meaning. 

Pebfect Participle : qel?/ ; hero the vowel of the affix varies 
phonetically in different verbs, and the general expression for the Perf. 
Part, affix would be ’j), the apostrophe being rcqdaccd by the proper vowel 
in each case (sec “ Phon A*^ar. of Vowels”). This Participle implies the 
completion of the action. 

lyDEFTiriTB Participle ; QELy//d» [The gU changes in different verbs 
into Ic or g. See “ Phon. Var. of Consonants”.] This Participle may 
properly be called Indefinite, both because it refers to no particular time for 
the action, and also because its application is not confined to either agent 
or object. In fact it may mean either the “ person doing” (tho doer), or 
the “ act of doing,** or the “ thing done.** 

Potential Participle : qelsw “ potential doing.” [The vowel does 
not alter, but is ahvays n.] 

Future Participle: QELyZ/w. [The gh changes as above.] This 
Participle only survives in composition with certain affixes which give rise to 
forms in niodcru use, of which the syllabic “y/m,” &c., supplies the futui’O 
element. Thus with ** diq^' which implies probahility, wc get a 

[Participle op Probability : ^d’hia means “ likely to 

do at a future moment.** 

Participle op Fitness : Again, with the affix luq implying 

quality, we have QELyAw-Ztfg', which means “ possessed of a do-able quality,” 
i, e.f “ fit or proper to do, or to be done.”] 

These forms in themselves merely indicate a “ coming to pa.s8” in a 
general manner at the several times (or tenses) respectively, without con¬ 
nection expressed with any person or thing, cither as subject or object. 
Even in this naked form, however, some of them may be used in making 
statements, whore there cannot be much doubt about the application, espe¬ 
cially in the 3rd person. 
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But usually, to give life to these dead forms, we require the pronouns. 
The addition of these at once suffices to convert a Participle* into a definite 
statement of fact, while at the same time they connect it with determinate 
subjects. Thus q^ela merely means ** doing*'. But add the pronoun signify¬ 
ing I," and you get the definite statement qela-man = I (am) doing. 

The Personal Pronouns are used as affixes applied to such of the so. 
called Participles as are Verbal Adjectives^ chiefly for the tenses denoting 
present or future action. But the Possessive Pronominal Affixes (attached 
to the Verbal Suhstantives) give cither a past sense (since a completed 
action is most essentially the property of the person who has dono it) ;t 
or else a sense cither of Duty or of Intention^ e. y., “ It is thine to do,** i. e., 
do thou,” or ** it is my (intention) to do,** i. e.y “ I mean to do.” 

To exemplify these formations we will first take two isolated tenses of 
auxiliary verbs, the first of which is used in a present sense, and the other 
in a past. These tenses will also be useful hereafter in the conjugation of 
a complete verb. 

1st. Bern (or Tim^^r) is probably a part of the verb Ttm-wwy, meaning 
“ to stand ;*’ the Indefinite Participle is Duityhan for TUBwr-yAaw. There is 
also a form ^ 

[iV P .—The foi’m dur having, as it were, lost its independence, and 
become a more auxiliary, meaning hardly more than “ is” (see .V. P. p. 276) ; 
the original verb tur-mnh (Pres, tura-mnn^ &c.) is sometimes brought in as 
a fresh auxiliary expressing ** permanence.”] 

2?n/. luD* (or id’) is the Past of a defective verb TVi - mah , meaning 
to be,” of which the Indefinite Participle is iB^an or iJcan, and the Po- 
tcmtial Participle is or isa. It also possesses a form \Ji~mish or zmish. 
The rest are absent, with the exception of a Continuative Participle lEwr 
found in old books. 

Pbesent Auxiltaet. 

Hero the simple Personal Pronoun is affixed for each person (except 
the 3rd) : 

S. 1. (lit.) I stand. 

2. DvR’San = „ thou standest. 

3. Bub = „ (he) stands. 

* Or any othor Adjective &c., (see p. 296). 

f Thus answering to the tenses formed with the auxiliary **to have” in modem 
European languages. 

X The presence of the pronoun as a termination of the verb does not prevent its 
being used before the verb also, as the subject or nominativo, e. y., ntan ilur-ttuM «I 
stand** or “ I am.” 
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PI. 1. Due-w»«*= (lit.) we stand or DiTK-m^ (dignified 

form used in Aksu, 
Ac.) 

2. Dv^-aiz = „ ye stand Duk-smt. 

3. DuE-/ar = „ (they) stnad DvK-lar. 

N. B. It will be noticed that when the Pers. Pronouns are thus used 
as Tense-endings the Pronouns of the 3rd pers. are omitted. In the Sin¬ 
gular the stem stands alone for the 3rd pers., and in the Plural, the mere 
affix of Plurality is added. 


Past Auxiliary 

with the Possessive Pronominal affix of each person added : 



1 2 



1 

2 

1. 

T RB-m 

= I was ... 

(or) past existence [is] mine. 

2. 

iBD-my 

= thou wert 

11 

11 

thine. 

3. 

iRD-f 

= he was 

11 

11 

his. 

1. 


= wc were 

11 

11 

ours. 

2. 

Irm-ingiz 

r: ye were 

11 

i> 

yours. 

3. 

iKD-ilar 

= they were 

11 

11 

theirs. 


[This word is pronounced idim, Ac., dropping the r.] 

There is another auxiliary verb BOL-wd^' (root bol) = to become or 
be. Its Continve. Participle is holdr or holuVy Ac. Its Potential Particijde 
is, in regular form, BOLsa. Also note a defective verb in the 3rd person 
singular, “ hdr" = there is. 

We have thus as materials out of which to form the Verb-Conjuga¬ 
tion, on the one liand 7 /S^m-elcmcnts (Hoot and Participles, see above), 
and on the other 10 co-ejfcient elements:— 


* Xote that hiz takes the form iniz when used as a vcr}>al termination. This is 
a beginning of the process by which the Osmanli personal tense-terminations have 
berome difTcientiated hx>m their originals, the Personal Pronouns. 

t This *k is an abnormal form used instead of the possessive affix of the Ist person 
plural 'miz. Kow this is tho only one of the six persons whoso possossivo affix cannot 
easily be distinguished from its affixed Personal Pronoun; and this probably led t» the 
substitution of another form for the former in the case of verbs, to avoid confusion in 
tho first person plural, between tenses ending with the Personal Pronoun and those 
imding with the Possessive Pronoun, 
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1. The Personal Pronouns man, 6. The Aux. Tense mtsft-man,* &c. 

2. The Possessive Affixes, »m, &c. 7. The Aux. Tense durmish~nusn,^ &c» 

3. The Auxiliary Tense, iwr-man, &c, 8. The Aux. Tense ikan^manf &o. 

4. The Aux. Tense holdr-Tmn^ &c. 8. The Aux. Tense &c, 

6. The Aux. Tense li-im, &c. 10. The Aux. Tense &c. 

Out of these simple materials, by adding each of the latter set in suc¬ 
cession to each of the former (with certain omissions), almost the whole 
conjugation of every verb (with its seeming intricacies) is formed, as we 
shall now see. 

• These arc formed in the model of dur-man^ &c., (with Pers. Pron.). 
t Theso arc formed in the model of ttf-tm, &c., (with the Possessivo Affixes). 
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SCHEME OF THE TURKI 



Tenses of tub 
Hoot ; 
t^L 

Tenses of the Pub 
SENT Participle : 
Qels 

• Tenses of the Contin- 
UATiTB Participle. 
QELiir 

1. With the Pcrso 
nal Pronouns. 

• 

The Simple Present 
Tense. 

QELa*ma», &c., b; ] 
do, &c. 

The Future-P'esent 
Tense. 

[QETAr-»?an, &c., = I 
am about doing, &c. 

2. With the Posses* 
sivo Affixes. 

Imperative. 
Qel-Zw^ (2nd person) 
do thou. 

1 


3. W^ith the Auxili¬ 
ary dur~man. 


Compound Future 
Present Tense. 
QELa-rf»<r-«j/rw, &c.= 
I am about doing. 

• 

4. With the Auxili¬ 
ary boldr^uiatt, 

• * 



i 

0, With tho Auxili¬ 
ary 

Definite Past Tense. 
QKL-*<i-i>», &c., = I 
did. 


' ILahiltittl or Imperfect 
Tense. 

QELiir-tr?-tw, &c., =a I 
was doing (used to do). 

6. With the AuxiU- 
3 jy iiniah^tnan. 


Jlearsay P'esent 
’Tense. 

QELa-i»u«A-»mM, &c., 
— I am understood 
to do. 

Hearsay Future-Present 
Tense. 

Q£Lar-(misA*mffM, &c., 
= 1 am understood 
to bo about doing. 

7. With tho Auxili¬ 
ary dur-miah- 
man. 


a 

Jlearsay Compound 
Present Tense. 
Q.Eija.-durmish-man, 
ss I am understood 
to he doing. 


8. With the Auxili¬ 
ary ik(m*tnan» 


( 

Future-Present Indefi¬ 
nite Tense. 

^\IiLr-\kan-imn, &c.,» 

1 may be about do¬ 
ing. 

0. With the Auxili¬ 
ary 

— 

( 

Future-Present Poten¬ 
tial. 

&c., I 
might be about doing. 


10. With the Axai 
Uary bolia*m. 
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VEBB CONJUGATION. 


Tknses op the Pbu- 
PBCT Pabticiplb : 
Osiip 

Tbxseb of tub Inub- 

FINITE I*AUTICU’LB : 
UBLghan 

Tbnbeb OP THE Po¬ 
tential Pahticiple ; 
OELsa 

Tenses of the Futvbs 
Pabticiplb ; 
QELghu 
(QBi.ghu-diq). 
(OBi.ghu-luq). 

The Perfect Tenee^ 
&c, — 

1 havo done, &c. 

Ths 1st Indefinite 
Past Tense. 
Q.ET.R’han*«jfl«, &c., * 
I have done, &c. 


Probable PSitare Tmse^ 
UELghu-diq-»uiM,&c., s 
1 urn likely to do, Scq, 


The 'Iml Indefinite 
Past. 

(AKI.gli:in*/«i-A«/*, &c,, 
=s 1 have dono, icc. 

\The Present Potential. 
j(iEi.sa-'w>, kc.y — 1 
may do. 

The Intentional Future, 
QET.ghu-’m dur, &c., » 
1 intend to do. 

1 

CoiHjHmud Perfect 
Teuee. 

= 1 liavo done, Ace. 

PrcHiunjificc Pust 
Tense. 

QET.ghan-rf</r-«<fl«, 
&e., I must 

have dene, kc. 


VompoHitfl Probable. 
Future Tt-nse. 
Q,Ei.ghu-iliq-(/«o'-/n(») = 
1 am likoly to do. 

Piiturc Perfect Tense. 
ClE\.\\)’holar’‘Htan, kc.. 
TV I bhull have 
done. 


1 

1 


PlniH'ifert Tense. 

QiSLi]i-*W-//«, kc.f = 

I hud done. 

Indefinite Pliqicrfcel 
Tense. 

CiRT,ghan'/V^-/»<, &c., 
= 1 had done. 

Vast Potential. 
(^ELsa-jW-/m, ko.y — 

I might liaVC dune. 

Preterite Future Tense. 
(iKi.ghii-lii(j-»V/-/«/, &:c., 
«= 1 was to do or bo 
dono. • 

Hear Sit if Pei feet 
Tense. 

CiEUj»-/rt»’s/*-^>ww, vS:e. 
1 aiu midoi'.sU)od 
to have done. 

Jlearsaif Past lease. 
ili2\.i!:]ran-imis/i.tnan 
^ 1 am understood 
to have dune. 



HearsMif Conijioniiil 
Perfect Tense. 
(.^ii.\A\i~ilunnish-man 
es 1 am understood 
to httvo dono. 

• 


# 

1 

Presumptive, Perfect 
Tense. 

i.l^h\\i-%kan‘man, kv.. 
^ \ must huv(‘ 
dono. 

Presumptive Inde/inite 
Past Tense. 

(iELghan-/4vfy/-«m//, 
&c , s= 1 must have 
dono. 


Future of Xecessity, 
UEi.ghu-luq-/4't<n-Ma<» 
s 1 .am to do. 






Indefinite Past Poten¬ 
tial. 

QBT,gh:in-Ae^a’m,&c., 
“ imav ha vedone.' ’ 

1 

, 

Future Potential. 
llKi.ghu-(liq-/>o^rt'/«» = 
1 may bo likely to do. 
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N. B.—In tho preceding Scheme the «^e9M-element8 occupy each its 
own vertical column, while the co~eflcicnt elements run across the sheet, 
each in its own horizontal lino. Only the 1st persons of the Tenses aro 
given to save space. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE 

OF THE 

TURKI VERB CONJUGATION. 


Lxtra Tcnae$ of the Loot. 


Complex Tt naes. 


) \rhal Expressions. 


OrTATIVE oil Fl Tl'llE. (</) 2VP P VST PoTrVTlAL. («) QELish-/;;#i///*, &'C., =1 

(dcfirlive.J I might luivc hiivo to do, «^.c. 

8. 1. Qei.-»i — let me do, o) dune, 6:c. 

J (A) QKLnu^q“r/^^7)rt^^//o/^, &:c., 

3. = lot him do. = 1 liuvo ugiood lo 

P. 1. tlKL-«/* WdlitJ — let U» do, 1 .^ 0 . 

do or wo -will do. I (h) Sun Past Potential. 

3. Qrx-«««./fO* = let thf!m^QEL-V-/«j-/>w, \,c., = imay!(c) (.lv.\.^-ditr^hfin bol-tlnmy 
do liavo done, icc. ' i:r., = 1 luivo deter- 

iniiiid to do, «.V:c. 

Oftative oil Pi Ti icE. ('0 Q.T.\^x.-fh(ryhan~idiiH = £ 

(tomf/hlf.J (r) 3 p.p Past J NPEFINITE. was lo do. 

1. Qx^’ffhfa-iiitin, &o. Ac., =■ I inuy 

1 will do or let m( | have done. (<'•) ilLUK-durf/han^-ifnr-man 

do, Ac. Ac., = I am about 

doing, 

{tl) CoMroi'NP Fi'Ti RE — (/) Itolnr-ikany Ac. 

1‘ui.shNT Indefinite. « 1 should do, Ac. 

Cir.\A\.~(hir'‘i/.uu~man, Ac., — 1 
may bo doing, or about if/) boJvr-ifliy Ac. = 

doing. 1 should have done. 

(/<). QELwi’ia kirak, Ac., = I 
must do. 

(e) Fltfkf. Present Pub 

TEiiiTK. ,(*■) Qei./^A7<V/-«ww, Ac., ™ 

QF.T .a.//ur.?V/»»», Ac,, I wuMj 1 am in a doing or 
about doing. done slate. 


(/} CONTINUATIVE PlUPEK' 
fect. 

Q£Lip-dfO‘-td-i>a, Ac.,slhad 
, been doing, 1 
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CONJTJ&ATION or THE VERB, 

with ANALYSIS. 

I. Pehsonal Pbonouns — 

First applying the Personal Pronouns to each of the Participles in 
turn, wo get: 

( a ) with Pbesent Pabticiple— 

Tite Simple Pbesenp Tense. 

1. q'E.ha-man = I do. 1. qVA/i-miz = we do. 

2. ci^hn^snn — thou docst. 2. qv^ha-siz = ye do. 

3. (Caret, Comp. Pr. Tense.) 3. (Caret, we Comp. Tense.) 

*This is a Simple Present Tense; 

(h) witll CoXTlNirATlTE PaBTICII'LE— 

qv.uir-mimoT qvA.ur-vmi = (lit), I (am) continuously doing. 

This lifers obviously both to the present moment and also to 
those immediately before and after it. In pi'actiee it has obtained special 
refereiHic to the latter, like our Knglish “ I am going to do,” a^d this Tense 
may therefore be called the Fulnre Present \ 

1. (^Ei/);'-inan or qv.Lar-mnn “ I am doing” or ** about doing.” 

2. Qi':i.dr-saii “ thou art doing” or “ about doing.” 

3. QELfb’ “ he is doing” or “ about doing.” 

1. QEueiMniz “ we arc doing” or “ about doing.” 

2. (^ici.dr-siis yo are doing” or “ about doing.” ' 

3. QELdr-lar “ they arc doing” or “ about doing.” 

(c) with Peufkct pABTJcrpr.E— 

Tue Pebfect Tense. 

1. QEL/p-man “ I have done” ; (lit.) “ I (have) complotely done.** 

2. QEL?)>-san “ thou hast done.” 

3. (Caret, see Coinj)oiind J*erfcct Tcnse.)t 

1. (^EL^p-miz “ wo have done,” 

2. QEii/p-siz “ yc ha7c done.” 

3. (Caret, see Compound Perfect Tcn.se.)t 

Hero there is no doubt about what the meaning must be. The tense 
is therefore a simple Perfect ; 

( d .) with Indefinite Pabticiple— 

• Tho 3rd pers. 8. and PI. being winting here, the corresponding persona of the 
Compound Present Touso are made to supply their place. 

t Tho 3rd persons of the Compound Perfect Tense supply the place of the lacking 
ones ^ this Tense. 
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&c., (lit.) I (was at some time or other) a doer." 
This is simply a general statement, and would be \iscd in answer to tho 
question : “ Have you ever done so and so ?" It would not bo used to 
specif)’ any particular action. It may be called 

.Tjie IsT IxDErrN’iTE Past Tensb. 

1. QELy//flr»-man " 1 have done." 

2. QEL////<7?/-san “thou hast done.’* 

fS. f^YAghan “ lie has done." 

1. QEi^/^^/«-niiz “ wo have done." 

2. QKLy//Y«j-siz “ ye have done.” 

3. QEiiy//rtM-lar *■ they have done," 

{e) with tho PAETlflTLE or PilonAUILITr— 


The Puojjable Futuek Texse. 

1. q'Bigliu-daq.mnxi or Kiv.\.glin-flhi~man.* “ I am likely to do." 

2. qY.ijgliU‘ihtq-&A\i “ tlioii art lik(;ly to do." 

3. (Caret, sec Compound Probable Future Tense.) 

1. i^VAghu-daq-wuz “ wc are likely to do." 

% iflYhgJiu-tlaq‘hiz “ ye arc likely to do.** 

3. (Caret, see Compound Tense.) 

II. Having thus applied the Pcr.^onal Pronouns all round, we proceed to 
do the same with Possessive Affixes, whose vowebs (1st and 2nd Persons) 
vary phonetically according to the prevailing vowel of the root, as in the 
case of substantives. 

Possessive Affixes— 

(a) with the Root— 

QEL-frty = doing (is) thine=it is thy busincs.s to do; q^tj-ingAar 
= doing (is) your.s, it is your business to do. This is tluu’eforc simply an 
Imperalivei viz., “ do thou" and “ do ye." In this sense of course the Ist 
and 3rd Pei'sons are not used. Thoi*e is another Imperative form qYA.~ghil 
or QEL-yAwi ; and, as in most languages, also a forcible Imperative, being 
the shortest possible form of the verb, viz.^ tho Hoot: qel = do. 

The Impeeativk. 


QEL " do.” 

QEL-ing “ do thou.’* 
do. 

qEL-ghin do. 

QEL-ingiz “do ye." 

QEL-inglar do. 

(b) with the Indefinite Fabticiple (and the auxiliary * hdr') ; 


2nd S. 


2nd PI. 


The Sid pers. of tho Compound Tonsc supply tho lacking ones of this. 
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TttK 2 nd Indefinite Past Tense. 

1. QEL^Afl«-im har ** I have clone.*’ 

2. bar “ tliou hast done.’* 

3. QEJ/y/m«-i bar ** ho had done.” 

1. QELy/tczw-imiz bar “we have done.” 

2. QEi.y/mw-ingiz bar “ yo have done.” 

3. q^hg1tan>\hx bar “ they have done.” 

Hearing in mind that the Iiidctinite Participle qelgluin has among other 
jneanlngs, that of “ the action of doing,” wo can sec very plainly the 

12 3 

origin and intention of this formation. For ‘ qelghan-im-hdrf must mean 

2 13 

literally : “ My action of doing exists” ; and it can bo said to exist 

as tlie property of the door by having been done by him. Hence the 
statement is equivalent to saying: “ I have done.”* But all the circum¬ 
stances connected with the doing remain vague. The utmost thjit is predi¬ 
cated is that the action has not been omitted. Here it is to be noted 
that the possessive alhx im changes for the several persons of the Tense 
while the auxiliary bar remains throughout in the 3rd pers.# The reason 
is obvious on insj)ection. The Tense is merely a sentence, of which bar 
is the verb, while the subject takes succes.sively the ])ossossivo form of the 
several persons. Thu.s the tense is literally a sentence with a varying 
subject. “ My doing is,” “ thy doing is,” “ his doing i.s”, &c. 

This forms a 2iid Indefinite Fast Tense, 

(c). with THE Potential Patiticttle : 

This would mean “ the power of doing (is) mine,” i. e., “ I may,** 
or “ might, do.” It is also used in relating a story sonjctimes, as an 
Historic tense: E. g.y /ceham, hech kishigoq (when) I came there 

was nobody (there).” The ])oss. terminations of the 3rd pers. are omitted. 
In the Singninr the stem stands alone j and in the Plural, the n>pre affix of 
Plurality is added. 

The Phesent Potential. 

1. QELs«-*m “ I may do.*’ 

2. QELi«-’ng “ thou mayest do.*’ 

3. QEWfl “ ho may do.” 

1, QEWrt’q “ we may do.” 

2, QRUw-’ngiz “yc may do.” 

3, QEMrt-liir “they may do.” 

(d.) with the Future Participle : 

• As tho form — ■ ■ ■ — hn~hdr means “ tliero is of mine” or “ I have”, the abovo 
tonsp is absolutely identical with tho English “I have done,” which expression is also 
to be ^coimtcd for in the somo manner ,(as abovo). 
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^mighu-'m-dur (or Jar) Ac. ^his is of course, literally, “my fu¬ 
ture doing exists (stands)*’ (for qelgltUy it will be remembered, is the Future 
Participle) ; and as one may be said to make a future action one’s own by 
intending it, this comes to mean : “ I intend to do.” [See latter remarks 
on (b ).] This may be called 

The Intentional Future Tense. 

1. ^TXghu~ m^dur or bar “I intend to do.” 

2. qy^hghu-'ng-dnr “thou intcnde.stto do.” 

3. QEi,y/«#-si-(^Mr “he intend to do.” 

1. q^hghu-mvi-dur “ wc intend to do.” 

2. QELy//M-’ngiz-ffMr “ ye intend to do.” 

3. QKLyAw-si-Ur-t?«r “ they intend to do.” 

Having exhausted the usual combinations of the simple pronominal 
affixes with the several participial elements of the Verb, and formed tlieroby 
nine Tenses, viz., a Simple Present^ a Patiire Prenent^ a Probable jFw/wre, 
a Perfect^ an Imperative, two Indefnite Pattfs, a Present Potential and an 
Intentional Future ; we now have recourse to the au.\iUarics. 

III. AuxrLiAnr : duu— 

First, tlie Present Auxiliary dur. 

[N. J?.—This is peihaps a contraction from the verb Tvnmaq “ to 
stand,” which would make its Continiiative Participle Ttuwr and its Future- 
Present ’iVTLttr-inan, which may have become shortened into 'snur-man, and 
then made into dur-man. What gives colour to this suj^position is that 
TH^ur-man has been found emploj'cd as an auxili.iry in the place usually 
filled by dur-man. And this auxiliary must l)c a Future Present, for the 
form of a Simple Present would be dnra-nian, and not dnr-iutm.^ 

Be this as it may, the auxiliary is used in a sense imj>lying “ to 
stand” or “be in a condition...” like the Italian “ sta bene,” “ sta male” 
(“ he stands well,” Ac., for “ ho is well.”) Iii some connections (as with 
the Indef. Participle, Ac.) it implies merely probability or presumption 
(and thus Futurity), in which sense it may bo compared with our “ I stand 
to win” {see qelghnn-dur-man, hdr<hirman, ^e.). Thus we have : 

(<?.) with PjiE.sENT Participle— 

QELo-dtfr-tnan,* Ac. =< I stand doing or to do, I am in the con¬ 
dition of doing; or, as we should express it, “ I am doing,” or “ about 
doing.” 

The Compound Future Present Tense. 

1. QELa-dur-man “ I am about doing.” 

2. QELA-dur-san “ thou art about doing.” 

3. QELa-dur “ he is about doing.” 

• Pronounced in Y&rkand and KtUhghor “ 08 La-(foman,” &c., 

and in Khotan **—-loman,” &c. 
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1. QEia-dur-miz “ wc are al}j|ut doing.” 

2. QELa-dur-siz yo are about doing.” 

3. QELa-dur-lar “ they are about doing.” 

This therefore is a Compound Future Present i (see remarks on qeldr^ 

nnan). 

with the Pebfect Participle — 

(h.) qv.Lip-dur-mon* <&c., = “ I am in the condition .of completely 
having done” ; or, “ I have done.” 

This is 

The Compound Perfect Tense. 

1. QELij)-dur-man “ I have done.” 

2. QEL/y>-dur-sau “ thou hast done,” 

3. QCL/^^-dur “ he lias done.” 

1. (iEL/^-diir-iuiz “ wc have done.” 

2. QEL/^-dur-siz “ye have done.” 

3. QKL/y;-dur-lnr “ they liave done.” 

(r) with the Indefinite Participle— 

qv^.ghnn-dur-manf = ” 1 am in the condition of being in- 

defiiiitoly the doer.” (For tlio ludofinitc Pai'tici/)le has the meaning of 
“ the do(*r” amongst others, and this is the only one hero applicable.) This 
combination might be rendered “ 1 stand as or for, the doer,” and is used 
in the sense of “ 1 must have done,” or ” I have probably done.” See 
remarks under dvr. It may be called 

The Presumptive Past Tense. 

1. QELyZ/fOi-dur-maii “ I must have done.” 

3. QEi.y7/^/R-dur-san ” thou must have done.” 

3. QKLy/i«R-dur “ he must have done.” 

1. QEi.y//^/«-diir-miz ” wc must have done.” 

2. QELy///Di-diir-siz “ ye must have done.” 

3. QEr.y/irtR-dur-lar “ they must have done.” 

(d.) with the Participle op Probarility— 

The CoMPOi^ND Probable Future Tense. 

1. QELy//«-///^-dur-man ” I am {or stand) likely to do.” 

2. QELy/m-rfij'-dur-san “ thou art likely to do.” 

3. (iELy/^R-<f/<y-dur “ he is likely to do. 

1. QEj.y/iM-dij-dur-miz “ wc are likely to do.” 

2. QELy/itt-dfiiy-dur-siz “ yo arc likely to do.” 

3. QELy/i»-£/» 2 -dur-lar “ they are likely to do.” 

• Pronounced in Y^'kand and Kdshghar “ and “ oELghan-<i?»«?#»,” 

(fowH,” “— do** &c., and in Khotan iw/w;*," &c. 
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IV. The auxiliary" verb hol-maq in the Future-Present Tense when 
applied to the Past Participle of a Verb also gives a Tense : 

(a) QKL-ip holar-man^ or hoinr-imn &c. = “ I shall have done,’' lit. 
“ I shall be or become (in the condition of) having done.’* 

This is the Future Perfect 'IVnse. 

V. Next \vc take the Past Auxiliary irdi or idiy and apply it to the 
several radical elements. 

AuXILTAKY : IDI 
(rt) with the Boot— 

qvAfidim contracted to (The d and the i change accord¬ 

ing to the Buies of Phonetic Variation.) 

[iV. B .—But it is possible that wc ought rather to consider this tense 
as formed directly in each verb by the addition of a r/ ; as ir-d-iat itself 
was formed from the root of irmah and the Possessive Affix, &c. But if 
so, we can still tnice this form no further biick, beyond knowing that the 
d inust confer a kind of .substantival meaning* to allow of the ai)plication 
of a Possessive affix, by which combination a Past sense is acquired (see 

12 3 3 

o.xphmation of qelghan^m.) In this case qcUd^im would be literally “ my 
2 1 

action of doing (exists),” and thus, “ I have done.”] 

At any rate the form qcl~dim, &c., is used in tlio souse of “ I did,” &c., 
in relating particular occurrences. It nmy be called 

Till: DKFrxiTE Past Tense. 

1. QEL-d-im “ I did” 

2. QEL-d-ing “thou didst” 

3. QEL-d-i “ he did” 

1. QEf.-d-iq “ wo did” 

2. QFiL-d-ingiii “ ye did” 

3‘. QFE-d-ilar “they did” 

(6.) with the Paaticiplk of Coxtini'ance— 

or or qv.Lur-idim = I was continuously doing. 

This may be used of an Ilubitunl action, “ I used to do,” Imt more usually 
it applies only to a particular Past time, and predicates the incomplction 
of the action at tliat time. In other words it is o\xx Imperfect “I was 
doing.” 

By dropping the final r and the initial f, and hardening the d (to 
avoid confusion with other tenses), the Ydrkundis get qelattiiUy which 
is the word in vulgar use instead of qclar-idim. 


• See Max Mullor's “ Scicucoof Language," Lecture VUl, p. 346 (Fifth Ed.). 
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The Iupebeect ob Habitual Tense. 

1. QELar-id-im {qelattim) “ I was doing” or “ used to do” 

2. QELdr-id-ing {jiielaUing) ” thou wert doing” 

3. QEiidr-id-i {jielHtC) “ ho was doing.” 

1. (^KLar-iCi-Tk [qclattiq) “ we were doing.” 

2. QEiidr-id-ingiz {qclattinqiz) “ ye were doing.” 

3. QELdr-id-ilar {qelatHlar) “they were doing.” 

(c.) with the Pebfect Pabticiplb— 

q'Ehip-id-hn, (Yarkand pronunciation qeliptim^ &c., = I was (ia 
the position of) having completely donej i. e., I had done. 

The Plupeufect Tense. 

1. QEL*p-id-im “ I had done.” 

or-lim 

2. QELip-id-ing “ thou hadst done.” 

-ting 

3. QEL?p-id-i “ he has done.” 

-ti 

1. QECi'p-id-ik ” we had done.” 

-tiq 

2. QEL/^?-id-ingiz “ye had done.” 

-thigi/ 

3. QEL/p-id-ilar “ they had done.” 

-tiLar 

This therefore is a Eluperfcct. It would refer to a special act, while 
the next Tense would be employed in a more general sense. 

E. g. “ I had read his letter just hefoi’e he arrived” would be ren¬ 
dered by oqu^p‘idim; but “/ had read Turki before ever I went to 
Turkistdn” would be rondcrod by .... oqu-ghan-idim* 

{d.) witli the Indepintte Participle — 

il^hghan4d-im, <fcc., = I was (in the i)osition of) being a past 
doer, {vis. a ixjrson who had done). Tliis throws l>ack the doing before the 
time refenud to, but that doing is itself indolinite. Such a shade of mean¬ 
ing has no exactly corrospoiuliug expression in English, but roughly it may 
also be translated : “ I had done,” or “ 1 had been doing” and the Tenso 

may be called 

The Indeptnite Pluperpect. 

1. QELy7w«-id-hn “ I liad done.” 

2. QE].y/«aa.id-ing “ thou hadst done.” 

3. QELy/i««-id-i “ he had done.” 

1. QELy4fl«-id-ik “wo had done.” 

2. QSLy/M?i.id-ingiz “ye had done.” 

3. QELy^n-id-ilar “ they had done.” 

, (e). with the Potential Pabticiple— 

N N 
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&c. Tliis would bo *‘tlic power of doing was mine,** 

i. e.f “ I might have done’* or (wth agar, “ if”) had I dono.” This is 


TnE 1st Past PotkntiaIi. 

1. QEL«r-id-im *’ I iniglit have done.” 

2. QELi?ff-id-iiig “thou mightcHt luive done.** 

3. QKi.sn'-id-i “ lie miglit have done.” 

1. QKJiA’fl-id-ik “ \vc might have done.” 

2. QjiLsff-id-ingiz “ ye might have done.” 

3. QEMff-id-ilar “ they might have done.** 

(y!) wth llie Pctvue PATiTicrPLi: of PrTXEss— 

qsj^^gltii’lug iil-im, Ac. Qe/ghu-lufi mQixiim" “lit to do,” this tenso 
may be translated : “ I was fit to do,” or “ I was to do.” It is 


The PtiETEniTF. FrrrEE TE^*sJ':. 

1. QKL7/*«-7«5-id-iin “ I was to do” or “ he done.’* 

2. QEri^^«-/?«^-id-ing “ thou wert to do” or “ he done,” 

3. QELyZ/w-Zw^-id-i “ ho was to do” or “ be done.” 

1. QEriy//?^-/#^-id-ik “ wo were to do” or “ be done.” 

2. Qiqy//?#-/?/^-id-ingi 2 “ye were to do” or “ be done.” 

3. QEiy//?<-/«^-id-ilar “ they were to do” or “ be done.” 

Sometimes the auxiliaries ilnr and iiU are accunmlated one on the top 

of the other; c, g. qela-dHr-itlim ( = 1 was about doing), and gclip-dur- 
iiUm ( = I wfts in a eontiniious eouditiou of having done, or, 1 hud hecn 
doing). 

Before leaving the Auxiliary we must take not icc of the Tenses 
formed with its derivatory form “ or “ imUh," and it.s Indtjfiuite Par¬ 

ticiple ikan, whi(;h, when alhxcd to certain jiarts of the Veib and conjuga¬ 
ted by affixed Pronouns, reduces their statements to mere jirohabiiities, or 
make.'s them conditional. 

VI. To e.xpross prohahility, or facts not positively known to the speaker 
(Eugli.sh “It is understood or believed that,” d:e.,), there is a whole series 
of tenses in 'mish. 

The Auxiliary (nirsn) makes 

(«). with the Present pARTicrfLE — 


The Hearsay Present Tense. 

1. QELrt-imish-inan “ I am understood to do.** 
QEL<]!-imish-san “ thou art understood to do.** 
3. QELa-imish “ be is understood to do.** 

1. QELa-imish-miz “ we are understood to do.** 

2. QELs-imish-siz “ ye are understood to do.” 

3. ' QELa-imish-lar “ they are understood to do.** 
(fe.) withjbhe Continuaxive Paeticitle— 
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A 

The Heaksat Futube-Present Tense. 

1. QELar-imish-man “ I am understood to be about doing.” 

2. QELar-imish-san “ thou art understood to be about doing.” 

3. QELdr-imish ” he is understood to be about doing,” &c. 

(tf.) with the Perfect Participle— 

The Hearsay Perfect Tense. 

1. QEii/p-imisb (or* mish) -man ” I am understood to have done.” 

2. QEL«)?-imi8h-san thou art understood to have done.** 

3. QELip-imish ” he is understood to have done,** &c. 

{d). with the Indefinite Participle— 

The Hearsay Past Tense, 

1. Q£L^74o»«imish>man ” 1 am understood to have done (at some 

time or other).** 

2 . QELy7iO«-imish san ” thou art understood to have done.** 

3. QELy//ff»-imish “ he is understood to Jjave done,’* Ac.- 

VTI. Tlie auxiliary dur has a similar form ; 

The Auxiliary (durmisii) makes 
(rt.) with the Present Participle— 

The Hearsay Coaipound Present Tense. 

1. QEr/*-diirmi;»h-iuan‘* “ I am understood to be doing (continuously 

understood to do.)” 

2. QELrj-durmish-san “thou art understood to be doing.” 

3. QEi/7-diinnisU “ he is iiuduvstood to he doing” &e. 

(J). witli the Perfect Participle— 

The Hearsay Compound Perfect Tense. 

1. QEL/j!?-dnrmish-man I am (continuously) uudorstoed to have 

done.” 

2. QEJy;)>-durmish-san “ thou art nnderstood to have done.” 

3. QEE/^-dnrmish “ he is und^stood to have done” &c. 

It must bo understood tliat although Hie first 2 )erson of these tenses 
is given for the form’s sake, yet it is of rare oeeurrsnee, the 2nd and 3rd 
persons being more often used ; for a man i.s gcner.'illy not in much uncer¬ 
tainty about facts connected with himself, and does not dcjjeijd on hearsay 
for information regariling them. 

VIII. Wo next have the Auxiliary Indefinite Participle iJcmi or ikin. 

• Example from the ** Ta*kiratu»’l-Bughra”: But-khiinA-iu ita-dunnith^** He is 
buildsng an idol-tomple [I believe,]” or “ He is understood to bo buiUUug. 
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Auxiliaet Indefinite Pabtioiple “ ikan” makes 
(a.) with the FvTunE-pEESENT— 

eimJar-ihan-rnan. This is used in asking a question, or in making 
a statement qualified by '* if’* or “ when”. 

[AT. L .—This Tense and the 3 following are as it were, supererogatory, 
for the might Ikj omitted Avithout making much difference in the 

sense. There is just tlic difference between the English : “ What may you 
be doing ?” and What ai*e you doing ?”] 

The above may therefore be translated : “ I may be doing-or about 
doing,” and the tense may be called 

The Future Pjiesent Indefinite Tense. 

1. QELd?*-ikan-niau “ I may be about doing.” 

2. QEi.(7r-ikan-sau ” thou niayest be about doing.” 

3. QELdr-ikan “ he may be about doing” &c. 

(J.) with the Perfect— 

iiiLidp-ikan-mnn, Ac. Hero the introduction of the Particijdo iJean, 
reduces the positive affirmation of the Perfect into a more ]>rcsump- 
tion or rumour. The above compound word m.a}' be translated : “ I may 
or must have done” or “ completed doing.” AVc may call it 

The PjEESUMPTiVE Perfect Tense. 

1. QEL/p-ikan-man “ I may or must have done.” 

2. QELfp-ikan-san ” thou mayest or must have done.” 

3- QELi]p-ikau ” he may or must have done” Ac. 

(c.) with the Indefinite Partioipee — 

q}LUjhan~ikan~man^ Ac. This is similar to the last with the difference 
of the indefiniteness inherent in the Partieijde ([clghan. The meaning 
is ” I may or must (at some time or other) have done,” and we may call 
it 

*■ The Pbesfaiptive Indefinite Past Tense. 

1. QELy^RR-ikan-man ” 1 may or must have done.*’ 

2. QELy/nzn-ikamsan ”thou mayest or must have done.” 

3. yELy/ifln-ikan “ he may 3 ^ must have done,” Ac.* 

(d.) with the Future Participle of Fitness— 

q¥:Lg?iu-luq-ikan-7nanj Ac. The Participle gelghu4ug means, as will 
be remembered, ” tit or proper to do.” The verbal expression derived 
from it tpkes in the Present the indetinito auxiliary form in than. It thus 
means ” I am to do,” Ac, 

* Kxampfb £rom the ** Tazkiratu-U*Bughra”: Pitdshiih ni>chand bala-lor-ni kaba* 
da aliji’kelt/han ikati’lar, ** Tho king [tV ia aaid] had brought several children in bags,'* 
(Le roi aurait apportc. Fr. —£r soil gebracht haben. Oenn.). 
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Tue Futube of Necessitt. 

1. QEL^Aw-Zwg'-ikaii-man ** I am to do” or “ ought to do” or 

“ be done.” 

2. q,^hghU’luq^~\Vti\\~S 0 i.n ” thou art to do/* <&c. 

3. QEL^/itt-Zw^'-ikan “ he is to do’* &c. 

The Auxiliaries in tlic Potential form give us fresh Tenses, Thus 
ir-mah in tlic Poteutuil is ?V-sa, and wo may take 

IX. TirE PoTKVTrAn AuxiiifAiiT ‘ tr-sa’ 

(rt.) with the CoNTTNUATEVE Participle— 

OiEiAtr-ir-sa-m, &e. tlie possibility of continuous doing may 

be mine.] This would evidently mean ** I may be (continuously) doing” 
or “ about doing.” But the form geUsa'm is more commonly used* 

This Tense may bo called 

The Future-Present Potential. 

1. QEiAr-irsa* m I might be about doing.” 

2. < 2 ELrt;Mr.sa-’ng “thou mightest be about doing.” 

3. QKLwr-irsa “ lie might be about doing” &c. 

X. Titr Potential Auxiliary ‘ BOL-SA* makes 
(ff.) with the Indefinite Participle — 

(^A,glinn-hol-m^m, &c. Literally, “ the action of doing may become 
mine,” i, <?., “ I may have done” [see explanation of gcUglum~im Jdr]. 
This may be called 

The Indefinite Past Potential. 

1. QELy7i«n-bolsa-’m “ I may have done.” 

2. QELy////?j-bolsa-’iig “ thou mayest have done.” 

3. oEL//A««-bolsa “ he may have done” &c. 

{ h .) with the FuTUJtE Participle op Probability— 
qYj.g1iu-dlg hoUsa'my &c. Literally “ the probahility of future doing 

may become mine,” i, c.y “ I may be likely to do.” This is 

The Future Potential. 

1. QELyZ/tt-r^/y-bolsa-’m “ I may bo likely to do.” 

2. QELy/<tt-^//y-holsa-’ng “ thou mayest be likely to do.” 

3. QELy//tt-(//y-bolsa “ he may he likely to do” &c. 

This comi)lotcs that part of the Turki Verb Conjugation which is 
effected simply by the apposition of the 10 co-eflicicnt elements resiicctive- 
ly to the several stem-elements. But there is also a set of Tenses formed 
from the Boot by means of some special co-efiicicnts which am not applica- 
blo to any of the other stem-elements (the Participles). Some of these 
Teuf^^are defective. They are : 
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(<7.) An Optative for the 3rd Person, which seems to be connected 
in a certain measure with the Potential form. This is QEL-««ft*=lct him 
do ; and in the Plural (iEh-sm-l/w [pronounced in Eastern Turkistdn : 
QEr.-«i7/rt]= let. them do. This latter is used as a polite form of address 
to an equal or superior [conf. the German ‘ thuen Sic.**] 

(i.) There is another Optative oefkctjte Tense with only the 1st 
Persons Sing, and Plur in -rti’, and ~ali or -aliq (alik). Together wc get: 

(b.) 1. QEL-nX “ I will do” or “ let me do.*’ 

(fl'O 3. QEL-fiu» “ let him do.” 

(b.) 1. QEL-rt// or qiHL-a/lq “ we will do” or “ let us do.” 

(n.) 3. QEL-s«n-/rt;* {qehilla) “ let them do” or “ bo they (you) 

pleased to do.” 

(c.) The tense formed by affixing the syllable ” gliaV' (whose gut¬ 
tural varies Phonetically) to the root of the verb, has a similar meaning 
but is complete in all its persons : 

The Hoot 

with the Aptix guai : QEL-yArtt-man,t=I will do, or let mo do. Tins may 
be called 

Tue Optative Future. 

1. QEL-y/<a7-man “ I will do” or “ let me do.” 

2. QEL-y/Mi'-san “ llioii wilt do” &c. 

3. QEL-y/iffit “ he will do” &c. 

1. QEL-yZ'/yj'-miz we will do” <fcc. 

2. QEL-y/^^/V-siz “ ye will do” &c. 

3. QEL-yA^a-lar “ they will do.” &c. 

We next have to notice some tense.s which could not be brought into 
the simple Scheme of the Verb, because they are, as it wore, (juaiititicjs raised 
to the 3rd power, being formed by the apjdication of a co-efficient element 
to a compound con.sisting in itself of stem and co-efficient, 

They are: 

(a.) qzLm'm-uIit &c. This, being formed by the application of 

♦ Perhaps this is a cormptod survival of the old Turkish Possossivc Alfix of the 
3rd person (sco at end of “ Substfintives”). I’hns qeiaw« would stand for gel^ 

«a’n, which miglit be compared with gelsam = qel-sa-nif and gehaug ss qet-M-ng. Tho 

12 3 2 1 *3 

meaning df would have been power-of-doing (is) his,” thus let him 

do.” 

t This ferm, from the meaning attached to it, would soom to he connected with tho 
Future Participle in ghu. t 
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the aux. 3rd pers. Past tense, to the seTeral persons of the Pres. 
Potential of the Verb, means literally: “my power of doing existed.** 
“Thy power ... existed/’ Ac. It is therefore equivalent to the 1st Past 
Potential, qTsJ^sa-uUim “ I might have done.” Its jwssessive affix 'm 
changes for tlic several persons of the tense, while the aux. iJi remains 
in the 3rd pers. throughout, like the ha/r and the dur of the 2ud Indef. 
Past and of the Intentional Future. It is 

Tiik Past Potektiat, Tense. 

1. “ I might have done.” 

2. QEfiSrt-’ng-iJi “ thou niightcst have done.” 

3. (iVAJia-idi “ ho might have done.” 

1. qMAj8n-\~i<U “ wo might have done.” 

2. QEL^rt-higiz-iW/ “ ye might have done.” 

3. t^ELSrt-'lar-iV/i “ they might have done.” 

(&). QEL-f?m-;V&Yr, &c. This is the 3rd p. of the aux. potential 
“ irsa'^ added to tlic several persons of tlie simple Past. (See llemark, 
on 2nd Iiidef. Pa.st.) The litoral moaning is “ my past doing may 
exist,” i. e., “ I may hiivo done." Put this form seems to be gener¬ 
ally used in the simple sense of I did,” witli the ir-sa added to 

give a very slightly potential scn.se, as after the word “ when.” This is 

The Sub Past Potential. 

1. QEL-dim-7V^« “ I may have done.” 

2. QEL-ding-mrt “ thou mayest have done.” 

3. i^EL-di-iVart “ he may have done.” 

(e.) QEL-r/m-tXvm. Here, in the same way, the 3rd pers. of the 
aux. iiulef. “ ifean'^ is tacked on to the several persons of the Simple 
Past of the Verb. The literal moaning is “ my fast doing indefinitely 
exists.” This has simply the meaning “ I did,” but is used in asking a 
question or in making a statement qualified by “ if” or “ when.*’ 

Ex.: iunii-gijn nirna uh qel-ding ikan = “ yesterday what mayest thou 
have done.” 

This is therefore 

The 3110 Indefinite Past Tense. 

1. QEL-dim-t^rt» “ I may have done.” 

2. Q£L-ding-f^a?» “ thou mayest have done.” 

3. QEL-di-iArart “ he may have done” Ac. 

(if.) QELa-(fwr-i^an-man, Ac. Hero the Indefinite ikan is inforposed 
before tbo pronouns of the Compound Pres. Tense. Tliis Tense haa simply 
the meaning of “ I am about doing,” but is used in the same way as the last. 

: niina-ish gela-duT-ihan^san^^^** What mayest thou be doing /* 
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This tense is the Compound Future^Present Indefinite, but the simple 
Put. Pres. Indef. is more used : 

The Compofnd Futuhb Present Indefinite Tense. 

1. QEI/^-^/wr-^^ff»-man I may bo doing.” 

2. qui/i-dur^tkan-san “ thou mayest be doing.” 

3. QELa-dur-ikan “ he may be doing” &c. 

(<?.) QEza-dur td-im. Hero the aux. Past Tense idi is added to the 
Compound Future Present gcla-diir~. As this latter means: “ (I am) 
standing (or in a continuous condition of) doing,” the above compound 
is “ I teas in the continuous condition of doing” hence “ I was about 
doing.” This may be called 

Tue Fitture Present Preterite. 

1. qEJA^dur ^^^iim “ I was about doing.” 

2. qEha-dur tJ-ing “ thou wast about doing.” 

3. qEha-dur id-\ “ he was about doing.” 

&c. &c. 

(f), qEhip’dur uUim. As qelip-dur means “ (I am) standing (or in 
the continuous condition of) having done,” the above compound means I 
toae in the continuous condition of having done” or “ I had done continu¬ 
ously”, hence “ I had been doing.” 

In another way, if we remember that qelip idim is the Pluperfect “ I 
had done”, it will at once bo seen that the interposition of dur “ staiuling”, 
as qelip-dur-idm, must give it a continuativo sense : “ I had been doing.” 
This is 


Tue Contintjative Pluperfect. 

1. qEi,ip-dur-uU\vci “ I had been doing.” 

3. QELi)?-f/w-n/-ing “ thou badst been doing.” 

3. qEhip-di^r-UU\ “ he had been doing.” 

&c. &c. 

Tlicrc remain a few forms which, although capable of being conjugated 
through all the persons and possessing specific meanings, yot being formed 
from Verbal forms other than tlie regular stcm-clemeiita, or by means of 
attached words other than the regular co-efiiciont elements, had better bo 
kept distinct from the regular Tenses, as Verbal Expressions. 

(a.) qzLish-im har, <&c. Changing the Possessive aifix for each per¬ 
son. The form qelish meaning “ the doing” (see below in “ Verbal Sub¬ 
stantives”) Idr being the impersonal verb ** is,” the above expression is 
literally ; “ The doing (of so and so) is mine,” i, e., “ It is mine to do” or I 
have to do.” 


« 4 
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1. QELwA-im hdr, ** I have to do.” 

2. QEL«>A.iiig-5^ “ thou hast to do.” 

8. q^jAshA-bdr “ he has to do.” 

1. QEM«A-imiz-/>dr “ we have to do.” 

2. QEL*V/-ingiz-l>dr “ ye have to do.” 

3. QETj?V*-ilar-6ttr ” they have to do.” 

[JV. B ,—As the form- 'm-bdr means “ I have,” the parallel is com¬ 

plete with “ aimerai” (aimer ai) &c. See Max Muller’s Science of Lan¬ 
guage, Yol. 1, p. 258, Fifth Edition.] 

(i.) qVAi-mdq-chi hol-dum, &c. This is the noun of the Agent (see 
‘‘Formation of Nouns”) derived from the Infinitive by the addition of the 
affix c/ij, Avith the Past of the verb ioZ-wdg' (to become). The litoral mean¬ 
ing tlicrcfore is : “I have become the doer” or “ the one who has to do.” As 
it may bo presumed that a person only heeomes so of his own free will, 
this expression may bo translated : I have agreed to do and in this sense 
it is commonly used. 

1. q^Lmaq-chi-holdxxm “ I have agi*ecd to do.” 

2. ^ETmAq-chi-boIdmiQ ” thou hast agreed to do.” 

3. q¥A,n\aq-chi-hold\ ” ho has agreed to do.” 

1. q^TLj,mdq-clii-hold\x(\ “ we” &c. 

2. qm^rndq-chi-boldiingiz “ ye” <fec. 

3. qiEJAiidq-chi~holdi\iLY “ they” &c. 

Other expressions formed similarly from other tenses of the verb Jo/- 
mdq may also be used, but they are less common, and will, moreover, sug¬ 
gest themselves, 

(c.) qKLa-dm'ff?ian* hoUdumy &c. This compound qela-durghan (see 
below: ” Verbal Adjectives”) moans : “ about to do,” Hence the present 
ex 2 >ressiou is equivalent to ; ” I have become about to do,” Tliere is more 
action of the will o.K])resscd here than in the last [for QEL-w?«j'-c/a U only “ one 
who has do,” whereas means “about to do (actually)”]. There¬ 

fore while the ju’evious form is only used in the sense of “ 1 have agreed to 
dOy' the i^rcsent cxiu'cssion implies active choice, viz.y “ I have determined” 
or “ formed the resolution to do.” 

1. QELa-r?«ry//rt» (qclafqan) ftoWum “ 1 have determined to do.” 

2. q^j^a-dwrghan’holdvm^ “ thou” &c. 

3. (^i^^ha-durghan^holdi “ he” &c. 

1. qjSiLa^durghan holdu(\ “ we” &c. 

2. q^a-durghan holdxmQiz “ ye” &c. 

3. qK.Ui-durghan holdWox “ they” Ac. 

« • Pronounced in Yai'kand “ or 

o o 
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Other tenses of hoUmaq are used with this; also 6/wrman and idim : c. g. 
(d.) 1. QELa~durghan (qeldtgan) idAm “ I was to do.” 

2. QEi/i^durghanAdAng “ thou wert to do.” 

S. qFJM-durghan-id-i ** he was to do.” 

Ac. 

(f.) 1. QTaift-durghcm (qeldfqan) dur-man “ I am about doing.” 

2. QELa-durghmi flur-sun “ thou art about doing.” 

3. QE:i/i-durg?Hm dw' “ he is about doing.” 

Ac. 

(/^) QET.sfl-’«> lolitr ihnn, Ac. (The Possessive affix of the qcUa 
changing for the different iKsrsoiis). This expressioir is very difficult to 
put into a representative English form ; but it shows how distinctly the 
Eastern Turki language keeps up the recollection of the origin of its verbal 
forms, and how little these have sunk into consolidated inflections. For 
here (after the manner of several previous tenses)* the form qelsn'm, so far 
fi’om being looked upon merely as the l.st Person Singular of tlie Present 
Potential, is distinctly a Substantive in the possessed form (of the 1st Person 
Singular), and it is used as the subject or nominative of another verb [holur) 
in the 3rd Person. By changing the Possessive affix of the “ qeUa''* we 
should get fresh comjwund substantives, each of which would again 
form the subject of the verb holur. Such a series of expressions as those 
may perhaps be looked uf»oii as a Tense in Turki; but they are simply sen¬ 
tences in a certain form with a nominative governing the possessive pro¬ 
nouns of the several j>er.sons successively [as in English one might say: 
my dog runs, thy dog runs, his dog runs, Ac.]* 

The literal meaning of tlio expression, however, (as regards the Ist 
Person Singular), may be said to be as follows :— 

qFusa holur iknn^ 

the power of doing niino about to hocomo may bo 

or, as it is used in the interrogative usually with qaiddgh (how), we may 

render it: ” [How] may my choice of action be about to come into play ?” 

or in other words : [How] shall my doing bo ?” i. e., “ [How] sball 1 act” 

or “ should I act ?” And so with the other persons, Singular and Plural; 

the verb “ holur-ikarC' remaining all through in the 3rd Person Singular. 

When used not interrogatively, this expression denotes obligation, as “ I 

should” or “ ought to...,” 

1. QKLsa-’m holur than “ I ought to” or “ should do.” 

2. QELso-’ng holur ikan " thou” Ac. 

3. QELsa holtir than ** he” Ac. 

• 

* See also the 2nd Post Potential and the 3rd ditto, and the 2nd and 3rd Po^t 
Indefinite Tenses. 

t Bolur-ikan is the 3rd Person Singular of the Indefinite Futnro Pr^ent of the 
verb hohnuq^ < 
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1. QEMfl-’q lolnr ikan “ wo” Ac. 

2. QELtffl-*ngiz holur ikan “ je” Ac. 

3. QEL«a-*lar holnr ikan “ they” Ac. 

(£.) holur idiy Ac. This is the same expression as the last 

with a Past sense. It means : “ should I have done” or “ I ought to have 
done.” 

1. Q£LS^.*m holur idi “ I ought to have doue.” 

2. QEMrt-’iig holur idi “ thou” Ac. 

3. QELSfl holur idi “ he” Ac, 

(A.) QEMrt-’w kiraky Ac. The impersonal kirah means ” it is neces¬ 
sary.” The meaning of this expression is therefoi'e (literally) ” my poten¬ 
tial doing is necessary,” ♦. c., “ it is necessary that I should do,” or “ I must 
do.” 

1. QELtfa-*m kirak “ I must do.” 

2. QELSfl-*ng kirak “ thou” Ac. 

3. QEMrt kirak “ he” Ac. 

(t.) Ac. ii^higU is a Verbal Substantive (see ' Por- 

mation of Substs.*) meaning ” the condition of doing ;” the termination 
liq makes it into an adjective ” possessing the condition of doing” or pos¬ 
sessed of the (pialilication of having or being done.” The pronoun aflixed 
makes it into a statement, viz., ” I am jjossessed of the qualilication of 
having or l)oing done.” It therefore expresses the attainment of a certain 
state or condition, and not a mere evanescent action. 

1. qvjjigh-Uq-mnw “ I am in a done or doing state.” 

2. {iv.ijigh-liq~SiStSi “ thou art” Ac. 

Ac.* 

N. B .—It will have been noticed in the case of the Possessive affixes 
used as tense terminations: Ist, that where these arc followed by the verb 
substantive hiir or dur, the 1st person plural keeps the ordinary ]>ossessivo 
affix, 'miz, instead of the verbal one of the sam(5 person, \ or ’1* (see iirst 
note, p. 268). The 2jid indef. Past and the Intentional Future are examples 
of this. 2nd, that when the stem terminates in a vowel, as qel-i/Z/m, the 
possessive affix of the 3rd person is si instead of i, aeeoixling to the J^ulo 
(See “ Substantives, p. 258.”) The Potential is an exception. There the 
affix of the 3rd pers. is simply omitted. 

* To these vorhal oxpxlkions others might have boon added. E. g. The following 
ha VO boon found: ** KiLshki kiniorsa qelghai irdi" <= “ Oh that somo-oiiu had bee/i about to 
do f', also qelghai ikan ^ (oh that he) were aiout to do*' or “ were going to do". But in 
truU^tho combinations tu'c endless. 
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YBEBA* SUBSTANTIVES. 

Under tliis head will be classed those forms which, although repre¬ 
sented by Gerunds, Infinitives, &c., in Euro|K*an languages, yet in Turki 
are real substantives formed from the verb-root, and are treated as such : 

(«.) or QELur ; the Contiimative. Tliis is governed by post¬ 

positions just like any other substantive : 

Ex.: QEL?(r-</rt=“in doing’* or “when about to do” (lit. “inthe 
continuance of doing.”) 

OQUr-yZ/rt mail qclur-san^ihou. wilt choose to read, {lit. thou wilt 
make inclination to the reaifing'). 

(ft.) QELy7i«« ; the Indefinite. This is governed by post-positions, 
and also by Possessive afiixcs. When used for the object^ {i. e, passively ), 
it would be rendered in English by a relative clan.^^c?: 

Ex.: that which thou knowost,” lit. “ (thing) known 

of thee.” 

When referring to the action^ it would be rendered in a variety of 
ways in English, according to the sense ; 

Ex. : O^Lghan «(?//««=“becau.se of doing” or “of having done.” 

3ojjghan~din-ktn^^^ oltcr having become” ; lit. “after thebe¬ 
coming.” 

BoLyftdn-«/rrZ=“ in tho measure of becoming” or “.as fast as 
it becomes.” 

Viiglidn-imiz heh-rdq it is letter for us to die j” lit. 

“ our having died, or lacing dead, is letter.” 

In this sense, although a substantive, yet it governs the same case as 
the simple verb, as do all substantives formed from verbs. 

Ex.: yoi'~gn = “ for nio to enter tho earth,’* lit. “my 

entry to the earth.” 

(c). QelZ^A*; the Definite [its vowel i.s subject to Phonetic change.] 
This only ‘ expresses the action, and never the object. It takes post¬ 
positions and Possessive afiixcs, and governs the same cases as the parent 
verb: 

Ex. : OQU’#ft-»»«-rZ/n=(lit.) “from my reading”. 

Siz~lar~ni in culling you,” lit. “in the calling (of) 

you.” 

Wajudi-gha qv:iA8h-ing = “ thy coming into existence.” 

Siz-ni Uh QEiidurasft-yfta iaqat-im yoq = “ I have (there is of mo) 
no power to make you work,” lit. “ to the making^* 

((7). CltLtndq; the so-callcd Infinitive also is a substantive taking 

• This form is perhaps connected with Uh “ work” or ‘ ‘ deed” or “ act.” Thus 
fel-uh ( ? for uh~i) “ the act of doing.” , 
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post-positions and Possessive affixes ; but always with a Present or Paulo- 
post-Future sense. Its negative QELmas also takes affixes. 

Ex. : in order to dolit. “ because of the (P. j). F.) 

doing.” 

Saning din-gha KinmaJc-ing-ni hVahldi-tlurMian^^^ I wish thee to 
enter the Faith lit. “ thy entry (acc.) into the Faith I desire,” 

(e.) QELgtiit^iuf/. The Participle of Fitness may be used as a sub¬ 
stantive with post-positions and Possessive affixes. 

Ex.: siz~hr har-nima de-sa-^nglar de-nglary man qEhghu-lug-um-ni 
qeldr~man=^* say what you may say, I shall do what I have to do (acc).” 

Here q,EJj-gliu-luq-um is “ what I have to do,” i, e. “ what is proper 
for me to do.” 

{/) QiV^^iigh. This is more a Derivative than a verbal substantive 
[see “ Formation of Substantives”] ; but it requires to find a place hero on 
account of the adjective obtained from it.* It has always a concrete sense. 

Ex. : iilchnk=*^ scales” from ulcha-‘mak=ito weigh. 
uliik=^* a corpse” from to die.” 

YflRBAI ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

Under this head also arc included foimis which arc not rej^resented in 
the same way in European hiiiguagcs, but cxliibit their real structuix? very 
plainly in Turki. They ai*c of course undeclined, as is the Ttirki rule for 
adjectives, 

(a), QELglufli; from (^ee, the root, and an affix gJtaU which may pro¬ 
bably be broken up into ghu the Future-Pni*tieiplc affix, (or ? gha the Dative 
Post-position), and Z/f for/jy, adjectival affix. Thus (^EEy7<r?-Z* would be, 
literally, ‘(pialiGcd to or for (future) doing,* or “in the manner for 
doing.” In common use it means “ for*’ or “ in order, J to do.” 

Ex.: Kdnyrt7i Jcel-di—^" \\q came in order to see;” lit. “he came 
qualified to see.” 

'Boi.gliali una^ma~di = “he consented not to become” or “in such a 
manner as to l)Ccomc.” 

• In some vorhs this furm gives a vci'bal ndjoctivo, from which a verbal substan¬ 
tive is formed by adding Uk^ rovci'sing the nsiisd coiuflo. 

t 8«}o Vnmbcry’s “Uiguri.Hcho Sprach-monumonto,” p. 39. 

J With tliis Englisli oxpit'ssion in fact it corresiionds pretty fairly j “ in order” is 
really only a compound adjecUvo, “arranged” “orderly”: e.g. “his affairs are in 
order” ; or a compound advorb: c, g. “ arrange yourselves in order.” Here the ad¬ 
verb may bo still farther compounded by adding the purpose : “ anungo yourselves 
in order for marching (in miLrching order)” or “ in order to march.” Or again “ go 
singly in older for passing through the gate” or “in order to pass through the gate*’ 
Thus the English cxpfbssion “hi order to—” (with an infiniiivo) is merely u compound 
advcii), like the Turki form in ghali. 
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'Biughali huyur-dm\ = “I commanded (him) to go” ; viz. " I com¬ 
manded (him) in order that he should go” or “ so that he should go.” 

(fi). The Perfect Participle. This when used in subordinate 

sentences may be considered as a verbal-adjective (qualifying the subject of 
the chief sentence. 

Ex. : bu kdfir~ni inqu-si-din uiuhat-*^ {man) irndn^ghn targlUb qeUdi 
= **{1) having awakened thhiwMelirom his sleep, should persuade him 
towards the Faith.” 

Here “ having awakened,” &c., is obviously the qualification of “ I,” 
which is the subject of the main verb “ should persuade.” 

This is tlie chief fonn in which a verb enters into composition with 
another verb. Sec “ Compound Verbs.” 

This Participle is also used in a Passive sense : c, g. sinip kettij lit. ** it 
has gone broken” (tiit gayd^ H.) But sinip hirdi “ ho broke (it)” {tor 
diydy H.). Again, 

Dozakh dep yer —“ the place called Hell.” 

This passive use is less common, 

(c.) QKh-ghach, the Preterite. A similar account may be given of this 
(sec above, first para, of {b.) Qel/p). The meaning is: “ after having done.” 

(d), QEr/r-QELrt. The Rcduqdicated Present Particiqde. This de¬ 
notes “ continued doing” or “ repeated doing.” 

Ex. : Sultan shikar QELa-tiKha Artiish-ga yetiiz=i** The Sultan, hun¬ 
ting as he went, amved at Artush.” 

Qel 7««#, the Negative Prescnt=“ not doing” i. e., without doing.” 

(c). QELgliun. This indefinite (Past or Present) form does duty also 
as an adjective; and here again it may apqdy either to the agent or the 
object (direct or iudii*ect). Of course as an adjective it is indeclinable : 

Ex. : isniTAfl'w «o^=the sjjocch heai*d (pass). 

jLLghdn kishiz^tho person taking, or, who has takim (act). 

It may be itself joined to a noun or pronoun, which may be either its 
subject or object. 

Ex. : man-qEighan f«7«=thc work that I do (lit. the me-done work). 
shahtd-notghdn ycr-dn=iTi the place where (so and so) became 
a martyr (lit. in the martyr-becoming q)lace). 

(/)• QEi/t-durghan. The adjective of Paulo-qxist Futurity; (see 
remarks, p. 276). 

Ex. : erti KE’^s.-durghan Majji^tha pilgrim who is going to start to¬ 
morrow (lit. the to-morrow-about-to-stai’t qnlgrim). 

hut-khdna jiK-durghan yer-d4t=\ii the place where the idol-temj)lo 
was (or is) to be built (lit. in the temqde-about-to-build (be-built) 
qihice). « 

It will be seen that this, like all the forms of the Indefinite i\\£han, 
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is applicable to cither subject or object (direct or indirect).—». e., is used 
either actively or passively. 

Negative : q'&vmaUdurglian, 

{g), (i'ELghu-luqy —with a Future Passive meaning: 

£x. : (^i4ghu~luq work tJiat has to he done. 

(A). (^i£,hghu~diq is active and applies to the ^ent or subject : 

£x. : suahUni •SKvqu-diq ish^SL work likely to obtain merit. 

(») (^E^AgUiqy conveying the sense of a condition or state [seo 
‘ Verbal Expressions] ; 

Ex. : vv^u.i}k-luq «67^*=food ready cooked. 

qauhar-hirla araish (^EL<^7<-Z<^=:oruamentcd with jewels. 


THE NE&ATIVE. 

The Negative of Verbs is formed by tlic syllables *ma* * mdV or * mas.* 

* Ma' is used in the Tenses of the Koot, and in the Perfect, In- 
dermite, Potential and Future Participles, and the Optative ; it precedes 
all the conjugational adixos.f 

Ex. : Qel-j/w or QEL-7»a-*«yj: = “ do not q'EL-ma^ditn “ 1 did not.** 

(Perf. Parf.) idi^ “ he had not done.** 

(Indef. Part.) (iVAj-ma-gha'iumiz^ “ wc have not done.** 

(Pot. Part.) iiKh^ma-sa'm, “ I iiiay’^ not do.” 

(Fut. l^art.) <i%L-ma-ghn~diqy “notlikely to do,’* &c. 

(Optative) QEL-?;m’'i “ let mo not do.” 

* Mat* is used for the Present Particii>le and its Tenses ; or rather, 
the negative root qclma (sec last rule) being formed, it comes under the 
rule (p. 28) by which “ where the root ends in a vowel the Present Parti¬ 
ciple adds an i.” 

Ex.: <^Y.h~mdi-man “I do not”; QEL-wa‘i-7wr«>ff«, “ I am not about doing.” 

* Mas' is used for the Coutinuative Participle in ur or ar. , 

Ex. : “ I am about doing.” 

qzjmas^7nnn, “I am not about doing.” 

Also for the Infinitive : QELwifltf=:” not to do.” 

The Defective Auxiliary “ irmak" has a negative ” irmas" or ‘‘ imas** 
which does duty instead of “ dur** when a negative sense is required. [There 
is thus a negative Future-Present Tense of irmak^ but no affirmative in 
common U 60 .§] 

* It will bo obficrvcd that pnsh-uje is the same form as qeUigh, the igh being changed 
into iik by double phonetic change, viz. of vowel and of consonant. 

f That is, it comos immediately after the Root, or uftor tho compound formed of 
Boot plus the modifying Affixes in tho Secondar}'^ Forms of a Verb (which see, po»i), 

J The Affixes bcg'hming with vowels lose thoir own vowels after that of tho nega¬ 
tive syllable, whichprovoilB. (tJeo “Rules of Phonetic Change of Vowels”). 

§ Irur is autiquated. 
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Ex. : kiehik dnr~man, “ I am small.*’ 

kicUik imdii^man^ ** I am not small.’* 

Tills form imiU is also sometimes used In compound Tenses, instead of 
i-ho inserted syllable, to make a negative. 

The defective verb irmah seems to have no negative form for the past 
tense ; but the negative Future-Present imae is used, prefixed to the 
(afiirmativc) Past Tense of the same verb. 

Ex. : QEL^/ion imas idilar for idilar, “ They Lad not 

been doing.” 

T(\akhir qi^Lghv-Juk imas, (for (^Ts.i.^ma-gliuAug dur) “delay is not 
to be made.” 

The imiicrsonal verb hdr or Idr-dur, “ them is”, “ it is,” has its 
negative goq or yoq-dur. 


THE INTEEEOaATIVE 

is expressed by adding mu (vulg. ma) after the verb. This syllable gener¬ 
ally follows the last of the alTixes of the verb j but in the Tenses of the 
Present and Future-Present Participle, the interrogative is often used in 
the middle of the word, in the shape of a mere letter m added to the Present 
Participle. 

Ex. : QELJ/ny 7nu “ didst thou do ?” [regular form]. 

Qelo-«i*-#o», “dost thou do ?’* [Present-Part. form]. 

QEL«JOt-w’-«o» “ dost thou not do ?” [do]. 

The particle mu repeated, stands for English “ whether.or.” 

E. g. ina'lum hol~mdUdur kdjtr-mu Mmuhndn-mu = “It is not known 
whether unbelievers or Musulmans.” 

With the common form ikan or ikin (Indef, Part., or 3rd pers. of In- 
def. Past Tense, of irmak “ to be*’) the interrogative syllabic is prefixed in¬ 
stead of being suffixed, thus m'ikin — “ is (it) ?” “ may (it) be ?” This 
compoimd is used, instead of the final interrogative mu^ wherever ikan 
would be used in the positive. It expresses more of hesitancy between two 
opinions than the simple mw, owing to the peculiar indefinitencss of ikan : 

Ex. hu maning-ki m’ikin = “ may this be mine ?*’ {lu maning-ki bar 
HU—^would be simply “is this mine ?’*). Ul kUhi kela-dur M*iKiir.*= 
“will that person come (or will he not, I wonder) ?” Ul kinhi kela^yC 
dur would be simply “ will that person come ?’* 

See also “ Syntax” §§10 and 16 for other examples. 

* This however may be said to be merely the Interrogative form of the Comp. Fut. 
Pres. Indef. Tense. Thus Kela-dur-ikan — “ he may be about coming" ; Kda^ur~m'i- 
kan (like Qfla^m'-$an in form) = “ may ho he about to come” P The effect is the same 
however. 
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THE COMPOUND PASSIVE. 

The addition of the Auxiliary verb holmdqt ** to become/^ to the Past 
Participle of tho Transitive verb, forms a Passive, which may bo conjugated 
through all the tenses of the verb ** holrndq.'* 

Ex. : oqu'p-holmdgfy “ to be read.” 

og^u^p-hol^hem, “ read.” Clndof. Past Participle.) 
oqu*p‘holdrf “ it is about being read.” 

Ac. Ac. 

For the Simple Passive see the Chapter on " Secondary Forms of the 
Verb.” 


We may now say a few words about the Impersonal Auxiliary above- 
mentioned—“ Jdr”. This must boKjarefully distinguished from the verb hdr- 
md^f “ to go,” which enjoys a complete conjugation. 

Edr, (pronounced in Yarkand, hd) the Impersonal Auxiliary, means 
“ thero is.”* It is also used to connect the predicate wth its subject 
affirmatively, or rather to affirm the existence of the subject as connected 
with that particular predicate, in the same way that yoq denies its existenco 
in that connection. 

In that sense it sometimes has the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Per¬ 
sons affixed to it. It is also sometimes prefixed to the Auxiliaries darman^ 
idim, and ihan^ and conjugated by their means as follows :— 

PllKSENT. 

1. 'Rs.n-vwn f or ’B^.n-durman^ J ** I exist” or ” I am.” 

2. or pAE-Jarsaw, “ thou existest,” Ac. 

3. Bae or BAE-rf«r ‘‘ he exists,” Ac. 

1. BAE-?/ii> or Bxn-darmiZt “ we exist,” Ac. 

2. Bae-s/^ or BAR-(ifMrfi«>, “ ye exist,” Ac. 

3. Bab or BAE-^/tfr/«r, “ they exist,” Ac. 

Indefinite-Past. 

1. BAS.‘ika7umany “I am” or ' BAB-eW-sm, ” I was.” 

“ may be.” 

2. BAB-iJtan-sflft, “ thou art,” Ac. Bx^-id-ingj “ thou wort.” 

3. BAn-ikan “ he is,” Ac. BAB-iW-i, ” he was.” 

1. BAn-ikan-tniz “ we arc,” Ac. Bar-iW-iA, “ wo were.” 

2. BAE-ato-sw, “ye are,” Ac. BAB-aV/-a»yw, “ye were.” 

3. BAM’ikan^lary “ they are,” Ac. Bsji-id^ilar, “ they were.” 

• Frimaiily it means ** oxisienoo,” but used verbally in tho Turki manner it means 
“thoro is.” 

t Tho present of go,” would be BAua-fNaii, Ac. 

f Tho tense in dur is used, when the foot is moroly presumed, to moan ” thoro 
must bo,” “there probably is” (II. howeqa). Soo remarks, p. 27G. 

* P P 
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In tbo Negative, the word yog woxild simply take the place of the 
word Idr throughout. 

The Auxiliary hdr is made to supply the place of the verb “ to have** 
which docs not exist in Turki, (see Syntax, § 13). It may bo used also as 
a verbal adjective or noun : e. y., ahhim hdr ui-da =s in the house where 
my wife is (lit. “my wife-being house in);** hdr-Uni tuttilar =5 “they 
took what there was of his’* [lit. “the existent (things) of him’*]. 

The Indeiinitc verb-tense ikan is the most usual copula in ordinary 
sentences. 

Ex. Bu at chung iJean = “ this horse is big.** 

Finally any adjective or substantive or pronoun can be prefixed to 
the Personal Pronouns without any copula* : e. y., ussdk man, “ I (am) 
tliirsty ;** kichik ean, “ thou (drt) small ^ ili-da mizf, wo (ai*o) at homo ;’* 
TajiMar-din siz mu, “ (are) you of the Tajik tribe ?’* yog, hiz Turk~lar~ 
din miz, “ no, wc (are) of the Turks** {i. e., of Turkish race). The verb 
substantive is simply sous^entendu, or perhaps its necessity is not felt in a 
primitive language, as neither is it in the language of children, e. g., “ mo 
good**, “you horse”, “me coachman”. 


CHAPTER VI. 

BECONDAET FORMS OF THE VERB. 


The Secondary Forms arc produced by certain Affixes added to the 
Root, conveying some modification of the Primary verb. 

These Affixes may be super-imposed one on the other as required. 

The new Verb thus formed is conjugated just as the Primary Verb, 
taking the compound of Root plus modifying Affix or Affixes, as a new 
Root. 

I.— Causatives. 

The Turki Causative form gives to a Transitive Verb a Causative sense, 
while an Intransitive one becomes Transitive. This will be obvious from 
an example or two: 

(tf). The first form of the Causative is that which applies to Verbs 

* A similar practice in Osmanli Turkish (whore the abbreviated forms of the pro¬ 
nouns adopted as tonso-tenninations, ore thus used) bus misled Grammarians into tbo 
belief that the said abbreviated tcrminational pronouns form a tense of the Verb 8ub« 
stantivo. Bee p. 246 (text and first note). 

t Note that it is tbo verbal or terminational form of tbo Forsonal Pronouns that is 
thus used (mt not biz), os in Osmouli. 
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ending with a vowel, or diphthong (or somotimes to those with the liquids 
r and l)hj affixing a 

lOx: Ishla-mak sz to work. 

Ishla-Umah = to cause to work. 

Taga-mak = to come to an end, i. e, to finish (intrans.). 

Tuga-Umak = to cause to come to an end, e. to finish 
(trans.). 

Ihdr^mak = to send : ihdr-t-mak = to cause to send. 

(h). The second form of Causative is that which affixes tfr,t tur or 
dur^X or ehttr (in which the Vowel is constant). 

Cx. : pueh-mak = to be in a cooked state [neuter, not passive]. 

push-ur-mak = to cause to bo in a cooked state, i, e., to 
cook. (Trans.) 

keUmak = to come. (Intrans.) 

keUtur~mak = to cause to come, i. e., to bring. (Trans.) 

biUmak — to know ; bil-dur^mak = to cause to know, i. e., to 
inform. 

tdp-mdq = to receive ; tap-skar-rndg = to cause to receive, 
t. e.y to entrust to. 

[iV. E .—In the cases of tuga-mak, push-mnkj &c., tho English lan¬ 
guage treats the Turk! Causative (pusli-iir-'tmk^ “to cook,” &c.,) as the Pri- 
nuiry Verb, and the Turki Primary (pmU-mak^ “ to be cooked,”) »&c. as tho 
j)assivc of the same. For we should consider the idea (“to cook,”) to come 
before the idea “ to be in a cooked state.” But the Turki language takes 
the latter as its primary idea, putting it in the form of a ^mmary (Turki) 
verb; while it obtains the sense of our simple Active verb by adojrting 
the form of the Causative from what is, in our mouths, a Passive (to cause 
to be cooked = to cook). This train of thought may sometimes help to 
account for wliat may seem to bo a non-conformity between the Turki ver¬ 
bal form and its Engli.sh expression.] ^ ^ 

(c). The third form affixes kur or kuz, the k and its vowel changing 
sometimes according to the Phonetic Rules. 

Ex. : gct-indq = to reach. 

yet-qur-vu\q or yet-quz-mdq = to cause to reach. 

qel-mdq = to do ; qeUglinz~mdq = to cause to do. 

kir-mak = to enter ; kir-giz-mak = to cause to enter. 

• Probably a vostige of tiie verb iUmak “ to mako.” Thus uhln^t-mak quasi 
uhla~it‘mak “ to mako to work.” 

t Buck Verbs as have their Causative in ur always have their Contiiiuativo Piirti- 
ciplo in ar not ur to avoid confusion, Ex. ivhmdq “ to drink Continuativo Paiii- 
ciplo ic^idr ; Cuiisativo form ich-ur^mdq. 

t According to tho liulus of Phonetic Variation for Consonants (tho vowel does 
not dhango). 
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II.— The Passive. 

(a). Tho first form of the Passive is obtained bj affixing % il or ul 
(according to the Phonetic Buies, which see) to tho Root. If the Root 
ends in a vowel, that of the Passive Affix disappears. 

Ex. : ach-tnhq “ to open ach~iUmag “ to be opened,** 
tari-mak ** to sow ;’* iari-Umak “ to be sown.** 
oqu-maq “ to read j oqii-'hmaq “to be read.’* 
tuUmak “ to seize iuUul-mak “ to be seized.** 

AT. jB.—I t seems probable that the origin of this formation was the 
addition of the Auxiliary hohmaq, “ to become,*’ to the Perfect Participle 
of another verb. The combination still survives with a passive significa¬ 
tion, as tuiup-hol-maq^ “ to be seized” [Sec “ Verbs, Compound Passive.”] 
This might easily be corrupted to tutitbuWkaq* by tho elision of p before 
1) and Phonetic change in the Vowel; and thence the step would not be far 
to tutuUviaqy* slui’ring over the h between two vowels. 

(i). In cases Avhere the Root of the Verb ends in /, the Affix of tho 
Passive is changed into *», in or un to avoid the clashing of two /s. 

Ex.': hil^mrfk = to know ; hiUin^mak = to be known (not hil-iU 
mak). 

[AT. B .—Sometimes a Passive is formed from an Intransitive Primary 
Verb in the regular form, but its meaning is taken from the Causative. 

E. g., ajra-mak (intransitive) “to be in a divided state.” Passive 
njra-l~mak, “ to be divided.” This is, in point of meaning, the Passive of 
ajra-*t-viak, “ to divide” or “ to cause to be in a divided state” (Caus.) ; 
but in form it is the Passive of the intransitive Primary Verb ajra^mak 
which of course by rights could have no Passive]. 

III.— The Reflective. 

This is formed precisely as the last [Passive (i)], but can be applied 
not only to* Verbs whose root ends in /, but to all whose sense will bear it. 
Its meaning is directly or indirectly Reflective ; but this sometimes gives 
rise to special meanings, whose exact connection cannot at first sight be 
traced. 

Ex. : ur-mdq = to strike ; ur-un-mdq = to strike one’s self against; 
(sp.) to brush against 

tolgha-mdq ss to twist; tolgha-n-mdq = to twist one’s self, 
(sp.) to writhe. 

oqu-mdq — to read; oqu^'n-mdq = to read to one’s self. 

* As lesll one such instanco is actually known whero alip hdr’-mdq is contracted 
into apur-mdq. It must first ^lavo boon shortened to aUpdr^rndq and thenco (slurring 
over the I between two vowels) to which is now in uso. , 
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ehdq^mdq = to strike a light; ehdq-in~mdq = to strike a light 
of itself ; (sp.) to Ughten (used of,the Lightning). 
aya-mah = to withdraw (trans.) ; aya~n>maJe s: to shrink (with* * 
draw one’s self). ' 

[JT. .B.—There are some Primary Verbs in the Beflective- form, or 
at least of which no Primary form exists ] this having p^bably become 
superfluous in point of meaning, as for example, with tuga-maTcy ** to cotfie 
to an end,” and iuga-n^mahy “ to finish itselfone of these is obviously 
superfluous, and might be dropped. Even when the real Primary form has 
become obsolete, the Secondary Verbs are formed as if from it, and not 
from the Reflective form. 

Ex. : brga-n-mah = to learn, (to put into one’s own 

mind). as if from 6rga~ 

makes orga-^H-mah = to cause to learn, or to teach mak (obsolete)^ 
(others), (to put into another’s mind), (to have in mind), 
and not orga-n-(luT-makI\ 

IV.—Tue Veeu op Recipeocitt oe CoMPAiaovsnip. 

This form aifixes 'shy ish or mh* (according to the Phonetic Rule) 
to the Verb (root or compound). The sense conveyed is that the action 
is reciprocal between several persons, if the Primary Verb will bear 
this sense; otherwise it means that the action is performed by several 
together. Like some of the other secondary forms, this sometimes assumes 
a special restricted sense, which in English is expressed by a separate word. 
Ex. : Hs-mak to butt;” us-usk-mak ** to butt at one-another; 

tut-mhq ” to seize tuUush-mdq “ to seize one-another”, (speci¬ 
ally) ” to wrestle 

oqu-mdq ** to read ;” oqu^'sh^maq “ to read in company.” 
UT-un-maq ” to brush against.” ur-'wn-nsh-maq ” to brush against 
one another.” 

V.—The Veeb op PossiBiLiTx.t 
To express the power to do or suffer, the Turk! language employs no 

separate Verb (as “lean .”) but adds an affix al to the Verb. 

This affix remains intact, never changing phonetically as others do. 

Ex. : har-mdq, “ to go hdr^al-mdqy “ to be able to go.” 

hch-mdqy “ to open dch-dl-mdqy “ to be able to open.” ' 
iuUmdqy “to seize;” tuUdUmdqy “to be able to seize,” 
sdt-mdqj “ to sell;” sdt-dl-mdqy “ to be able to sell.” 

♦ Perhaps connected with iah « a companion.” 

t The Osmonli Turkish seems to have no form of Possihility, only tH&t of Impos¬ 
sibility in ama or stnc. This is obviously a relic of tbe Eastern or primitive affix of 
Possibility combined with that of Negation: e, g,y (Osm.) y&Mtna-di for (East. T.) yds- 
dUmfidi “ he was not able to write.” 
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[Nl B. —It may be said that tliis form is simply the apposition of the 
Verb “ to take,” to the Primary Verb. This is probably the origin 

of the formation; in fact it is sometimes found written separately with 
the Pres. Participle of tho principal Verb followed by the tense of the 
Auxiliary aUm^tg ; e. g. gela-ahms = “ cannot make**; but, in speaking it 
has got worn down into a mere formal affix instead of an independent Verb. 

Thus the form har'-ahiaqt tuf-ahnaq^ &c. may bo considered a mero 
corruption or running together of the full compound: hara-almaq^ tuta- 
alm^i &c.] 

Where the Present Participle does not end in a but in i (in consequence 
of the Root ending in a vowel, sec “ Verbs, Pres. Participle”, page 28) no 
elision takes place between the final i of the verb, and the initial a of the 
auxy. This helps to distinguish this form^om the Passive in these cases 

£x. : [Primary Form] ajra~mah = to be in a state of division, 

[Passive Form] ajra~Umak — to be divided. 

[Form of Possib.] ajrcii-al-mah = to be able to be in a state 
of division. 

(Prim.) oqu-viaq = to read. 

(Pass.) oqU’Umaq = to bo read. 

(Poss.) oqui-al-maq = to be able to read. 

Not only one but two or more of these modifying affixes may be used 
in the same Compound A*^erb, as will be seen below. 

Tho order in which they should be applied to tlic Root, when several 
come together, depends chiefly on the meaning intended to bo given. But 
there seem to be two geneml rules, viz., that the negative affix when used 
shall come last (before the conjugational ones), while usually the aflix of 
Possibilifg comes next before tho negative (if any), or otherwise last of 
all the modifying syllables. 

. 123466 7 8 

£x. : Bin— il—uh — tur —al—ma'i— dwr — rnan 
Root Pass. Hocip. Caus. I'ossy. Nog. Auxy. Pron, 

modifying Aflix<.‘s (Secondary Cuujug.'itional 
Forms) Aflixos. 

8766 4 21 3 

= I am not able to cause (them), to be given to onc-anotlier. 

With the exception of these two modifying affixes (viz., those of Pos- 
sibility and of Negation), the order of the others is dictated by the mean* 
ing intended. For instance: 

'Qi'B,M-dur-mak is the Causative Form (in dur) of a Passive Verb 

* In other coscS the distinction (between tho Passive and Possibility forms) is 
made by tho Phonetic change of vowel in tho former as against the retention of tho d 
in tiio latter: y. (Pass.) (Pou.) ^ 
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(in it) obtained from the Boot bib. It therefore must mean “ to cause 
to be giTen.** 

Again, 'atn-dur^uUmaJe is the Passive (in uT) of the Causative Form 
(in disr) of the Verb BJS.-inah. Thus its sense is: “ To be caused to give.** 

[iV! B .—With an Intransitive Verb only one of these two forms 
woidd be possible. For with K.'&h-mah^ ** to come,’* KEL^tur-un-mak would 
be the Passive of the Causative Form, and would mean ** to be caused to 
come,’* i. c., “ to be brought.” But tho alternative form EEL-in-tur-mak 
would be the Causative of a Passive Verb KEL-in-makf and such a Verb is 
logically impossible, since KEh-nuik ** to come,” can have no Passive (though 
it is true a Passive form of certain Intransitive Verbs is used impersonally 
in a special sense; see “ Syntax.”)] 

Thus each of these affixes modifies the combination preceding it, while 
^hc resulting meaning is again modified by the next succeeding affix. Each, 
moreover, may recur (in its varying forms) in the same combination. 

Ex. : yaiK-giz-iUdur-ul-mak ^ “ to be eaused to be made to enter”, i. <?. 
** to be caused to be brought in,” where the Causative Affix appears under 
the forms of giz and dur, and tho Passive under those of il and uL 

It will be understood that such complex forms are rare. Still, while 
generally making use of sinijfie ones, the Turkis reserve to themselves the 
right of employing the longest compounds, and occasionally exercise tho 
right. 

[AT. B .—It will be seen from this that the Turki Verb is capable of 
a vast number of different forms. There arc, as we have seen, five Secon¬ 
dary Boot forms besides the Compound Passive. The number of Permuta¬ 
tions these arc capable of is of course enormous. Many of these would be 
im^wssible logically (though not formally), while many would bo mere 
repetitions in point of meaning. 

But leaving out tho Affix of Possibility (which generally comes last), 
it may bo safely stated tliat with each of the five remaining forms taken 
successively as the first affix, at least five combinations can be made, con¬ 
veying each a distinguishable meaning, which would be recognised by any 
educated native of Turkistan. 

This would give us 5 x 5, viz., 25 compound forms, to each of which 
coidd be added the Affix of Possibility, making up 50. But each of these 
50 could be used in the negative ; so that there are not less than 100 Com¬ 
pound Boots or Bases. 

Or tho number may be estimated in this way. Prof. Max Miiller, by 
tho application in Western Turkish merely of tho Causative, Boflective and 
Beciprocative Affixes, obtains 12 Secondary forms. For tho Eastern Turki, 
if we attach to each of these the Affix of Possibility, we raise tho number 
of forms to 24, each of which can be put in the Negative, making 48. 
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Now all but the simplest of these are susceptible of a different order in the 
aifixes (giving a difference of meaning, see above). Moreover, affixes may 
recur in the same combination (see preceding page). If we allow that 
tlicso methods double the number of basal forms, we shall be well within 
the mark, and so we may fairly admit the figure 100 given above. • 

Now there are some 44 complete Tenses (or conjugated expressions), 
and 4 Tenses with only 4 personal forms apiece. Thus wo get 280 Tense- 
persons applicable to each of the 100 Compound Roots or Bases, besides 
verbal substantives and adjectives. Multiplying the two sums together 
we see that the number of intelligible forms which a single Turki Primary 
Transitive Verb-root is capable of giving rise to, is not less than 28,000. 

Prof. Max Muller states that ‘‘ each Verb in Greek, if conjugated 
through all its voices, tenses, moods, and persons, yields, together with its 
participles, about 1,300 forms’* (Max Muller Lectures on the Science of 
Langxwge, 5th Kd., Vol., I, p. 305.) 

—I_—. - ■__ _ — 

CHAPTER VII. 

ADTBEBS, POST-POSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, NUMEEAIS. 

THE ADVERB. 

Many Adjectives are used as Adverbs without alteration. 

Of coiu*sc it would be superfluous to give a long list of Adverbs, which 
would be found agmn in the Vocabulary. But there are certain grou 2 >s of 
Compounds which call for notice : 

(а) . First, a large number arc formed by means of the Locative Affix 
= “ at” or ” inalso din = from,” and ga or ha = “ to 

gai-da or gan-da = in what (place) ? where ? 

un-da = in that (place), there. 

u'-ger-da = in that place. 

uza-si-da = on the top of it. 

iuban-da = at the bottom. 

ara-si-din = from the midst of it. 

nm'-Uh-ka Ac. = wherefore ? (lit.) to what work ? 

It will bo observed that these are merely Pronouns or Substantives in 
the Locative, Dative, or Ablative cases. 

(б) . The Affix dikj dag or dagh gives rise to some Adverbs of simili¬ 
tude. 

gal-ddg = what like P how p 
mun-dagh = like this, thus. 
thun-ddgh = like that, so. 

Ac. 
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Other Compound Adverbs can be formed in tho same way by means of 
the Affix daq or dik with various Substantives or Pronouns. 

(c). Another set is formed by affixing which implies ** extent" 
or “ amount." 

. qdn-cha how much F 
mun~oha = this much. 
skim-cka = that much. 
nUcha = how much ? 

((I). Sometimes this Affix clia is preceded by the Dative Post^position: 
an-ga-cka = " to that extent” or " so far as that". 
kachan-ga-cha = " to what extent of time ?" i. e., " till when P" 

Thus the Compound Affix gha-cka comes to mean, in point of place 
“ so far as,” and in point of time "until.” It answers to the Compound 
Verbal Affix gkun-cka. This is written in Kiisbgliar gku-clia^ which would 
derive it from the Future Participle is ghu ; or it may be the termination 
of the indefinito Past PaHic^de ghan''* with the same affix “ c/w,” and 
thus qvAi-ghuiucha would be literally " to the extent of the (indeBnite) 
"doing,” which sense agrees well enough with the common use of this form 
vis., " whilst doing” or " than doing.” 

Neg. whilst not doing,” i. e. "until (ho or it 

&c.) does.” 

JjiX.: mulaqdi MOhma-gkun-cha = until a visit was paid, (lit. “ whilst 
not paid”). 

Suning (Itn4ng-g1ia KXJK-ghm-cka = than cnieving into tliy Faith. 

(/?). The Substantiv(5yd« “ side” forms several Adverbs : 
qai-gun~g1ta = to which side ? 
qui~gun~da = in what direction ? 
v~gan~din or u-yan-i-din = from that direction. 
hu>ydn-da or hu-ydn-i-da — in this direction. 

(/). Next comes a group of wliieh tho derivation is less plain, but 
the connection in sense and form evident. 
hiri = on this side, 
nari = on that side. 

ichkari = inside [ichra = dUio (also found)]. 
tdshqari = outside. 

Vgnri = before. 
yoqari sz above. 
utra or utru = oppo.site, facing. 

E. —It will be observed that the sense of all these is locative while 
tho terminations ore two : the simple ari or iri, and tho fuller kari or gtfvi. 

It b probable from analogy that some word indicating " place” or “ locality” 
must be the origin of these endings. That word must be found in the 
* Q Q 
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simpler as well as in the fuller forms. Hcncc it may bo inferred that the 
h {q or g) of some of them is not a part of the word we are seeking. Look¬ 
ing then simply at ari or where we are to find the meaning “ locality,’* 
we are reminded at once of yer4 = “ its place.” I venture to suggest, 
therefore, that hiri may bo a coiTuption of hu-geri ( = this place), and 
nari of an-yeri or 'n-yeri ( = that place). 

As for the others, ichkariy <S:c., it will be observed that ich is a 
Substantive (sec Vocabulary) meaning “ the interior.” T^h or tisli 
means “the outside.” Again it may bo gathered by comparing the 
Chaghatai word ildi “before” witli the Uigur word ilih (? iUliJc) 
“ first,” that there must once have been a word il moaning “ front,” 
which would be tlie ongin of il~gari. Lastly, as there is an Uigur Verb 
yoq-la~maq = “ to be elevated,” it may be gathered that yoq as a root con¬ 
veys the idea of height, whence yoqari. 

It will be observed that such of these compounds as take the sim]dcr form 
without k, hegin with Pronouns, while those which take a (fcu., heforo the 
clement ari liogiu with Substantives. Now an Adjectival Pronoun can 
he jirofixcd to a Substantive witliout intermediation. But a Siibsiantivc 
cannot be so attached to another Substantive. The regular Format ion in 
such a case is to ufiix the ]>artieIo < 7 / or ki [see ]). 279 (h)] to the former, 
making it into an Adj(‘etivc oF Relation. Now this is exact)}' what wo 
find in these words. Wliemvcr the first element i.s a Substantive, we find a 
Jc introduced lx‘twcen the two parts of the word. This confirms my sup¬ 
position that the final clement is a Su)>stantivc. If we wished to combine 
the Substantive ich “interior” with the Substantive oryrrt “ }>laco” 
according to rule—we shouhl say ich-ki-yrri = “ the inward )>la(‘e”, “ the in¬ 
side” {ich-ki being an Adjective of Relation meaning “inward”) a form 
easily contracted to ich~k\fri. And so, Itmh-q'ttri for tash-qi-ypri “ tlic out¬ 
side iUg'uri for “the fore-side;” yaq^tri iov yoq-qi~ycri “ the 

up-side,” (T7lra is prol)ab]y from a Participle of nt-mak “to cross”, and 
not from a Substantive*.) 

But it may }>e said tliat tbeso words (if formed as I have suggested) 
arc mere (^ompoimd »Substanlivcs, and not Adverbs. This i.s so true tliat 
they arc often treated exactly like Substantives. They are not only declined 
by means of Post-positions ( 0 . g., Vgnri-dn^ lashqari-gha^ ^c.), but they arc 
also frequently put in the “ possessed” form, and govern the genitive of 
the object, c. g. ni-ning ichkari-ei’gha^ “ to the inside of the house” ; 
ing tlgnri-m-da^ “ at the front of me.” 

Vambery tliinks that these forms may bo divided into a mark cf tho 
dative ga, and a final syllabic ra or re (indicating a direction towards accor¬ 
ding to Schott)*. I have ventured to offer another solution above, which 1 
* Quoted by Vambery, “ Chagataischo Sprachstudien,” p. 20, note. ^ 
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will further support by remarhing that the treatment of these forms as Sub- 
stautives (see last para.)quito accords with the supposition that they are for- 

12 3 4 6 6 

med on the word “ yer~i." Thus ui~ning ichhnrUsi-gha would be—(lit.) 

653 42 1 12 3 4 66 

“to its inner place of the house,” and 'nwning ilgaru'm-da wouldbo (lit.) 

6 6 3 4 2 1 

“ at my front place of me.” 

Rut such expressions are hardly consistent with the supposition that 
ichhari is made up of ich the “ interior” plus ka “ to” (JDat.), idus ri (a 

12 3 4 

Post-position supposed to imply direction toivards). For mining ich-ha-rusU 
6 6 4 3 2 1 

gha would then bo (lit.) “ to its towards to interior of the l)ouso” with 3 

Post-positions (two of them identical) agglomerated on the top of one 
another, and only broken by a Possessive Aflix detached from any Noun. 
And mnning iUgn-ri- m-da woidd be on the same system (lit.) “ at my 
towards to front of me.” 

With regard to such forms as qdil-rn “ backwards,” iiz^ra up &c. (to 
which may he added ich-ra “ inside”) (juoted by Prof. Vajnbery to prove 
that tlio syllable ra is separate from the (su])j)osod) Dative termination 
huy and docs not form part with it of a single clement hiri or garij this 
conchision is doiibtless correct, as moreover the examples hiri and nari show. 
Pj*of. Vambery and 1 are agreed in thinking that the k element is distinct 
from the r element. What they each represent, is a different question. If 
the latter meant “ direction towards,” the addition of the former with much 
the same sense, (viz. Kn = to) would bo supcrlluous ; and still more so, on 
tins supposition, would be a second apposition of the same athx in the 
expression Idshqari-ghaf Sic. 

Moreover in tho woi’ds above quoted of Eastern Turkistani, I cannot 
trace any signilication of “ direction towards.” In that dialect they all 
apply to “ rest in a place” (o. g. Xashqari is the name of tho oute*’ courtyard 
of a house, and ichhari that of tho iimer or wouiou’s court), as moreover can 
be gathered from the fact that to express motion the diitivc post-position 
is added; c. g. tashqari glia “ to the outside,” “ outward” ; while it is quite 



stood outside,”* which would he abnormal if those words implied motion or 
dimetion towards. As for the forms fcA-m, iiz-ray &c. (from the substantives 
ich = interior and iiza = surface) where wo should expect to find'the par¬ 
ticle ki following tho initial clement, it is probable that in tho more 
Westerly dialects (for they arc not common in Eastern Turkistaii), the 
substantive y^iy having already been contracted to ra or riy has further 

♦ Tho phrase, Jiddshtih birla TVdzir tiLshqori Uir-ttp irrfi-tor” = “The King and 
Yizior woru standing outside,*' has been found. 
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sunk into a mere post-position, so that its substantival origin and the 
consequent necessity for lihe relative particle, hi, after other substantives 
attached to it, may have been forgotten.*' 

Thus it is only when governed by Post-positions, as “ da'', gha" or 
“ din" (expressed or understood), that' such forms can be considered as 
Adverbs, although these Post-positions arc often suppressed as understood. 

When themselves governing Nouns or Pronouns, they of course be¬ 
come Compound Post-]»o.sitions, as in the instances given above in the Note. 

(g). Auotlicr group is formed wth the Affix laeh, implying ‘‘ direc¬ 
tion*’ or inclination towards.” 

goqari^lash = upwards. 
iithandash = downwards. 
ura-htsh = sloping upwards. 
ara^lash =; mixedly, i. e., nnddle-wai*d8. 

POST-POSITIONS. 

These may be divided into two classes, Simple and Co^rponuT). 

The Simple Post-posttioxs are more affixes attached to the words 
governed by them, and forming wliat may be called (for tlic sake of com¬ 
parison with the inflectional languages) various cases, Dative, Locative, &c. 

The Simple Post-positions are : da “ at” or “ in,” ilin “ from,” gha, 
qa, ga or ha “ to,” ning “ of,” ni (sign of aecusativo ab.scnt in English), 
hirla or hihm “ with,” siz “ without,” ucliun “ for,” “ because of,” (fcc., <fec. 

The CoMPOL^D Post-positions arc really Substantives, which are 
themselves affected by the simple Post-positions, c. g., ic\i-i-da “ in.sidc,” 
[lit.] “ in its intciior;” uzA-« 2 -y/m “a’top,” (lit.) “to its top.” Those are 
sometimes aj^plied directly to a substantive. But tliey also frequeiitly 
require other Post- 2 )Ositions to connect them witli the w'ords they govern, 
e. g .,—din KIN (lit.) “afteu from ... j ”—ning V7.A.-si-da “ a’top of— 

Whes they are used with the genitive of the noun governed, the sense 
is made dcflnitc. 

Ex. : Tdgh-ning vz^.~8i-da =: on the top of the mountain. 

Tdgh-ning TUPAN-t-tZa = at the foot of the mountain. 

"When din is used instead of ning, or when the two Substantives are 
merely jdaced in apposition without any Post-position between, the sense 
becomes indefinite (especially in the latter case). 

Ex. : Tdgh-Xi'AiL-ei-da = on the mountain-tops. 

5hyA-f?trt-TUBAN-«7(? = below the mountains. 

The following is a list of the more usual forms ; it being remembered 
that all can employ ning in the definite sense before them, while such as here 
have din prefixed, use that post-position for the indefinite (the others being 
merely placed in apposition when the sense is indefinite) i 
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usim-da or gha^ &o. 

=s upon. 


altin-da „ 

= under. 


hetin^da „ 

zz diilo. 


ich-i-da „ 

zz inside. 


am-sUda „ 

= amidst. 


itzd-si-da „ 

= a’top of. 


iwpa^zUda „ 

= upon. 


tul'i-da „ 

= in the bottom of. 


ydn-i-da „ 

= at the side of. 

(only with ning) 

qash-Uda „ 

= in the presence of. 

ditto 

ald^i“da ,, 

= in front of. 

ditto 

lu‘yuz4-da „ 

= on this side of. 

ditto 

u-yuz~i-da „ 

= on the further side of. 

ditto 

ktn4-da „ 

= in the rear of. 

ditto 

arga-si-da „ 

= at the back of. 

ditto 

idsh’Uda 

= on the outside. 

Defte. {ning) ; Indfte. {din) iclikari 

s= inside. 

ditto 

{din) argd-da 

= behind. 

ditto 

{(Un) kin 

= after. 

ditto 

{din) iuhan 

= below, in a lower position 
than. 

ditto 

{din) tag-i-da 

= beneath, under, (with some¬ 
thing snj)erposed). 

ditto 

{din) nstun 

= above, higher than. 

ditto 

{din) dstin 

= below. 


All these declinable Substantives admit also of the Possessive Affixes, 
e. g. mnniiig gdsli-im-da = “ in my i^reseuce*; sanhig ydti-ing-din — “ from 
thy side,** 

The Compound ghaclia {gha “to,” clia “ the extent of j” see Adverbs) 
is used as a Post-i>osition meaning “ till’* or “ as far as.” , 

Ex. : Tiz-gluicha = as far as the knee; Kdshgar-ghaclui =: as far as 
Kashghar; hdeh-tokhi-ghaclia = till first cock, c., till cock-crow). 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

There aro not many Conjunctions in Turki. It borrows them fre¬ 
quently from Persian and Arabic. 

The home-bom ones aro him “ that,” iahhi “ still**, “ notwithstanding”, 
imdi “ then’*, &c., and the comiiound an-din^kin “ afterwards”, 
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The Cabbinal numbers arc : 

hir = one. 
ihi = two. 
och =s three. 
tort = four. 
heah = fivo. 
alti = six. 
yette = seven. 
ealciz~ eight. 
iogoz— nine. 
un = ten. 

turn an — ton thonsaml. 

The intermediate numl)crs arc formed by .simide a]>])osition, the multi¬ 
ples of ten coming first, as : un-bir = “ eleven,” otos-bcitk= “tliirtv-fivo” ; 
tort^yuz sahzan-och = “ four liuiidred and eighty-three” ; bir ming ihi yuz 
toyzan = one thousand two hundred and ninety.” It will be seen that 
to express multiples of a number the smaller factor comes first, as above : 
iorl-giiz — “ four hundi-ed”. 

There is a class of Substantives derived from the cardinal number.^, 
which had better be noticed in this place. 

hir-ao or hir-ailmi =one by it.sclf, “ a one.” 
iiC^ao or ih^-dihn—o. two, a pair, both. 

Ac., &c. 

[JV. L .—It is probably by a contraction of tbc former that wo get the 
Post-position hir-lmiy hirla or hilan = together with, “ in one.” See Ku- 
datku Bilik, Introd .—aning imsdli hir-ailin “ with their proverbs.”] 

Next we have the Numeral Adjectives or ObbinaIi Numbers. These 
are : * 


hirAnchi 

= first. 

yigarma~nchi 

=s twentieth. 

iki~nchi 

= second. 

6toz~unchi 

= thirtieth. 

och-bnchi 

= third. 

qirq~inchi 

= fortieth. 

t'Oft-dnehi = fourth. 

illiq-inchi 

= fiftieth. 

hesh-inchi = fifth. 

atmish-inclii 

= sixtieth. 

alti-nchi 

= sixth. 

yetmishA'nelii 

= seventieth. 

yeitU'nchi = seventh. 

sahzan-inchi 

= eightieth. 

sahiz-inchi eighth. 

toqzan-inchi 

= ninetieth. 

iogoz-unchi =: ninth. 

yuz~unchi 

= hundredth. 

un-unehi 

= tenth. 

ming-inchi 

= thousandth. 


NUHEMLS. 


ytgarma = 
otoz — 
qirq = 
illig = 

altmish 
ovatmish^ 
yetmish = 
sahzan = 
toqzan — 
yitz — 
ming = 


twenty. 

thii-ty, 

forty. 

fifty. 

sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand 
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[i\r. B .—The tennination is often written and pronounced'^**. The 
ordinal affix is only applied to the last term of a compound number as : 
yuz qirq-saJciz-inclti = one hundred and forty*eighth.] 

There are also some Numeral Adverbs formed by the additional of *n. 
As bir~%n iJei~n — by ones and by twos. 

N. B .— Perhaps a contraction of bir-din %ki-din, which form also 
exists with the same meaning. 

Bir-ar, (no ik-ar)^ bch-arj tbrUar &c.,=“ singly,” ** by threes,” “ by 
fours,” &c. 

“Once,” “twice,” &c., arc formed viiih qatim “timo” as, iki-qatim 
“ twice,” besh-qatim “ five times,” &c. 

THE TURKI YEAR-CYCLE 

Consists of twelve solar years, each named after some animal in a filed 
order, as follows ;— 

1. Snchhan “ The Mouse.” 7. At “ The Horse.” 

2. Vi “ The Ox.” 8. Qoi “ The Sheep.” 

3. Bars “ The Leopard.” 9. Maimun “ The Apo.” 

4. Tnushqan “ThcILiro.” 10. Tokhi “ The Cock.” 

5. Balih “ The Fish or Dra-11. It “ The Dog.” 

gon.” 

6 . llan “ The Serpent.” 12. Tanqliuz “The Hog,” 

The pH’sent year (l‘^74-75) is the year of the “ Dog.” The year be¬ 
gins and ends in the spring, and is divided into twelve ‘ mansions,* in each 
of which Ihe Sun spcinls a numth (the twelve Signs of the Zodiac). These 
are known only by their Arabic names at the present day. 

The above chronological arrangement of solar years is purely Turkish 
(or ])erhaps Tartar in the extended sense). The Muhammadan lunar years 
and mouths arc in more common use now ; the solar ones being only em¬ 
ployed in calciUations of ago and in matters where it may be a Question of 
the season. 

Each entire cycle is called a “ muebaV' 

CHAPTEll VIII. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Fobmatiotv OB DebitAT ioN of SuBSTAimTEs. 

(rt). A noun of the Agent is formed by adding the affix cAi to the 
Futyo Participle or to the Infinitive form of a Verb ; 
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£x. : i^ii-ghu-chi = a doer. 

"nm-mak-chi = a giver. 

(i). A Noun of PBorESSiojf is formed by affixing chi to the name of 
the object used, or of the matter dealt with: 

Nx. : millek-chi = a musketeer. 

zakdt-chi = a Custom’s official. 

(c). An Abstbact Noun is formed by the addition of Hk or luk 
(with Phonetic variation both of Vowel and Consonant) to an Adjective or 
Adverb, or even to another Substantive : 

Ex. : Sarigh-liq = yellow-ness. 

TolaMk = much-ness. 

U»id.d-Uh — art (from ustad “ artificer,” p.). 

Qiim-rah-lik = perdition (from gum^rah^ “ lost road,” p.). 

• Also to an Infinitive, or the Verbal Adverb in ghuncha.'* 

ultur-mak~Uh — slaughter (from vH'ur-mah “to kill).” 
ishiUkuncha-lih = worth-hearing-ncss. 

(fQ. A Noun of OnituK is formed by adding lih (or luk') to the name 
of a country or place: 

Ex. : Khoqand-Uq=o. man of Khokand, a Khokandi. 

{e), A Noun of CoxjfKCTiox, by adding chan to any word to denote 
continuous or frequent connection : 

Ex. : aghriJc-chan^owQ who is constantly ill, an invalid. 

frt///7-c7/fl’»=ono who always wears a turban (salla), 

(/). A Noun of FvLLow-sniP is made by affixing ddsh or Idah (an¬ 
swering to our “-fellow”)' 

Ex. : atd-ddsh = a brother by the same father (dta). 
gursdq^ddsh = a twin (lit. “womb-fellow”). 
dsh-ddsh or Uihdq-dath—c. meal-fellow, or one who is a companion 
at a meal. 

maktah-da8h=%f^Qo\-ic\Xovr, (maktaby “school,” A.). 

(y). A Vebbal Substantive is formed by affixing hy q, g or gh to the 
Root, supplying the projwr vowel when necessary, before it. The meaning 
is cither the action of the Verb, or the result of that action : 

Ex,: Tuz-«^=an institution (from tust-mak). 

TiTEA-’A;=a trembling (from titra-mak “to tremble”). 

[JV 5.—wThat this Substantive is derived from the Verb, and not vice 
versdy is shown by the fact that the verbal form derived from iuz’uk would 
be tuzukda-maky and not tuz-maky &c. (see “ Formation of Verbs”).] 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

(«). The Adjective of Likeness is formed by affixing dik (which 
is subject to Phonetic variations of the guttural) to a Substantive : 

Ex. : qox-diq = “ shcop-liko” (from qoi “a sheep”). 


c 
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(ft). The Adjective of Relation is formed by the addition of the 
particle gi or ki to Substantive, Adjective, Adverb or Participle (see pp. 26 
and 77) : 

Ex, : following/’ “last” (from H» = rear) ; 

^etkan-fft=** arriving,” or “ which has, arrived.” 

(o). The Adjective of Quality is formed by affixing lik (or luk) 
(subject to Phonetic variation of guttural) to a Substantive or Participle : 

Ex. : Eada-lik a father’s right” (fatherly right). 

-K’4/^rw£d«-/i4:=“ infidel” (said of a whole country) ; from Aa- 
fristan=i** a land of infidels”. 

id). A Veebal Adjective is formed by adding ^ or y to a Verb Root 
(supplying a vowel before it when necessary). 

Ex. : affhri-q=i\\f from aqJiri-maq^to be ill. 

£o’^=8ati8fied, from toumaqs^to bo content. 
tiiz-uk=r{Q\it, in order, (see p. 53 (f) and note). 

{e). An Adjective of Habit is formed by adding one of the affixes 
kakf qdq or cJtak to the root of a Verb : 

Ex. : och-qaq=.“ flying about much fronj och~mdq~** to fly.” 
qurq-qaq^^^ fearing much /’ from qurq~mhq^io fear. . 
irin’cliak—^* lazy j” from irin-makzsi'-* to 2 )rocra 8 tinate.” 

if)* An Adjective or Adverb of FASirroN or Mode by adding cha: 

Ex. : mazlmn-cha cliappan—i\. woman’s robe. Turk-clus min~mak^io 
ride as a Turk. 

C02IP0UND AND DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

{a). The commonest compound is the Perfect Participle of one Verb 
prefixed to another Verb which com^detes the meaning, and which is con¬ 
jugated as may be required. 

Ex. : sat-ip almaq^io buy, or take by purchase, («a£-£p=ssold, almaq 
=to take). 

alip-harmdq = to take away ihlip = having taken f hdrmaq^ 
to go), contracted in Yarkand to aparmhq. 
yetip-qhhnaq=.iQ exceed, (yc£/p=having reached a limit) ; qaU 
«irt^=to remain (over). 

kiiyup‘hirmah=iio burn, or “ give over to burning” (Hyup=ha- 
ving burnt, hirntak:siio give).* 

It will be remembered that the auxiliary hohnaq used in this way 
with the Perfect Participle of a Transitive Verb makes a Passive, e* y., 
qelip-holmaq^to he done. 

(ft). Another formation consists of the Present Particii)lc of one 

• JDirtmk to give”, qoUnulg “to put”, and some others,, aro often rcdmitantly 
used in tho socond place, like tho Hind, dem, &o. 
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Verb before another Verb of different signification, answering to the Eng¬ 
lish combination of a similar kind. 

Ex. : qela-hoehlamag—io begin doing, or “ to begin to do.** 

A Verb is formed from a Substantive by affixing la to form the Verb- 
root. Verbs thus formed are numerous : 

Ex. : ieh-la-maq^io work (from ish ** work’*). 

hd8h-la-maq=Xo load or to begin, “ to head” (from lash “ head”). 
A Verb of colour is formed by affixing the syllable *r to the adjcctivo 
of colour,.&c. 

Ex. : aq^ar-mag = to become white. 

Oz^ga-r-maq = to change colour (from oz~ga =* other). 


CHAl’TEll X. 

SYNTAX. 


The following are points to be noted :— 

1. The nominative or subject generally comes first in a sentence, and 
the verb always last. 

Ex. : “ Hazsat Sultan shihar-ga = “ The Sultan went out 

to hunt.” 

Wlien it is desired to put emphasis upon the subject, it comes imme¬ 
diately before the verb. 

Ex. : ” Sazrat SuUan-ga Jcalima tayiba-ni kttwaja eiiazab orgat- 
tilar^' 

viz. “ It was Khwdja Khazar who taught the * kaliina tayiba* to Ilis 
Highness the Sultan.” 

Literally : ” To His Highness the Sultan the kalima-tayiba (accusa¬ 
tive) Khwaja Khazar taught.” 

2. I'he usual order of a simple sentence is: 

(«). That the accusative or object shall immediately precede the verb 
and its adverbs or adverbial expressions, (other cases coming first) : 

Ex. : “ KK'aja Ahu-l-Nasr Samani Hazrat Sultan~ga iman-ni 
ehul-yer-da drgaitilar.*' 

“ Kh’aja Abu-l-Nasr Samdni to His Highness the Sultan the 
faith (acc.) on-the-spot taught.” 

(£). Sometimes the seeming accusative forms really part of a com¬ 
pound verb, in which case also it immediately precedes it, but without the 
mark of the accusative. 

Ex. : JSu qirq hishi Jlazrat-din BUKHSAi-^tlfW. “ These forty 
persons from His Highness took leave.” 
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The sign of the accusative is also omitted if the sense is indefinite: 

Ex.: nan yetnaks^ to eat bread. 

(c). Sometimes the accusative is put first for emphasis (viz., out of 
its proper place). 

Ex. : “ UL DUSHMAN-irc ara-din yoq^-qelmadm^'^*^ That enemy from 
(our) midst I have not destroyed.** 

TTL BUTEHANA-NDTO TAM-i-Ni avovool siz quparip-hiHng dedur^ 
that idol-tomplo-of tho wall (acc.) first you having raised give, ho says 
viz. “ Ho says, you first raise the wall of that idol-temple.** 

3. All subordinate clauses, and all sentences which in English would 
bo joined by conjunctions, in Turki have their respective verbs put in the 
form of some Verbal Adjective (generally that in ’^), the sense being thus 
kept fiowing on until tho whole of tho long chain of sentences is concluded 
by a personal Verb : « 

E. g. Kashqar khalq-i-ni k^r-lar 6z dtn-i-ffha hirguz-up^ U eshah 
tunguz gosliUUni ye^p^ haram harish^ni muhali hil-ip, muilaq k^r hoUup^ 
qalip ikan. 

“ Tho unbelievers having caused the people of Kashghar to enter into 
their own religion, they (tho Kdshgharis) having eaten the flesh of dogs, 
])igs and asses, having considered unclean snakes to bo lawful (food), hav» 
ing hecoine unrostrained infidels, have remained (so) [or, have become and 
remain unrestrained infidels].’* 

It will be noticed here that the author has changed his subject or 
nominative after the first cbiuse. This is meivly due to careless writing, 
as wc sometimes see in English [c. g. “ll.iving finished my dinner tho 
(bincc began.”] Tlic last verb qhUip ikan can only by courtesy bo called 
a personal Verb. Often a speaker begins a string of sentences in the above 
form but finding tljat he has eoinplotcd the c.xpressiou of his meaning, he 
loaves hi.s speech grammatically incomplete by omitting to add a final per¬ 
sonal verb. 

■%. The Genitive precedes tho substantive winch governs it:* 

Ex. : “ SrLT^vjT-NiNa dada-sV' = “ Tlic Sultan’s father,*’ 

5. Tlic adjective docs the same usually, except in I’crsian or Arabio 
combinations. 

If tlie adjective for any reason comes last, the Post-positions, &o., are 
affixed to it, as Iniing the cud of tho compound substantive (formed of it 
and its noun) ; * 

Ex. : kalima^tayiha^ni. 

6. When an adjective is in the Comparative, the object of comparison 
precedes it. 

Ex. : ** Tash^din yanidn^rdq'^ =» ** Than a stone worse.** 

7. If the sentence predicates a quality of the subject the adjective 
or wdfds expressing the quality immediately precede tho verb: 
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Ex. : Sultan-ning dada-si kcfirMk-da tash-din ham yaman-raq irdV' 
Lit. the Sultan’s father in infidelity than a stone even worse was.** 

8. KelatiTc clauses in who or which^ are not so expressed in Turki. 
They are attached to the substantive to which they refer (preceding it), 
and form a compound adjective or subordinate sentence with its verb in the 
form of a verbal adjective, generally in gan (if Present or Past) or in durghan 
if Future. 

(o). Ex. : AT-3fi SAT-KAN kishi ss The person who sells the horse. 

Horae (ncc.) soUing person. 

Enxi KETA-nuRGHAif hfjji = The pilgrim who is going to start 
To-morrow ahout-to-go pilgrim. 


to-morrow. 

If the (English) relative pronoun is in the accusative, dative, &c., still 
the Turki form is similar to the above (the sign of the accusative &c., being 
omitted), and the verbal adjective may have its subject or uominativo 
expi'cssed l>e£orc it (or understood). 

Ex. : (In the Accusative) Hiz qel-gdan ish-lar =s The deeds lohich 

we do. 

San koboan kishi the person whom thou 
sawest (or seest). 

(In the Dative) biz bash ub-okan nima = that to which we strike tho 
Lit. wu head- striking Uiing. 


head (bow)\ 

(In the Genitive) Man at-i-nt unanAN- adam keldi = Tho 

1 horso his (acc.) having struck man camo 
man whose horse I struck came. 

At-i ulohan kishi yighldi-dur « Tlic person whose horse died, weeps, 
horso his having died person weeps. 

Tusn-Uit-DA KOBOAN Lit. “in-my-dream-seen lion.” 

Yiz.y “ The lion which I saw in my dream.** 

NidHAND TIL-NING BU XUzi-OHA BIAZAT WA MASHAKKAT BTLAN 
TAPKAN fao*zand-im." Lit. “ So-many-years-on-this-side- 
of-with-self-denial-and-pain-obtaincd son-of-mine. 

VIZ., “ My son, whom,** <fec. 

Or, conversely, the rule may be stated thus: The Substantive in Turki 
to which is attached (*. e. prefix^ a verbal adjective (indefinite) in ghn^ 
may be either the subject of tho action .of that verbal adjective, or its object 
(direct or indirect) ; and the said verbal adjective may accordingly be ren¬ 
dered in English, as tho context may indicate, either by “ who or which 
(docs or did) e. g satkan kishi « tho person who sells.’* 

Or else by “ whom or which (so-and-so does or did)*’—e. g. kbrgan 
kishi the person whom (so and so) saw, [which may also be translated 
“ which was seen (by so and so)”]. ^ 
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Or else by “ to whom or to which (so and so does or did)—e. g. 
hM urghan nima esa the thing to which (so and so) bows the head; &c. 

As iu the first case the object may be expressed with its proper sign 
before the verbal adjective {e, y. at-ni mikan kishi ** the x^erson who sells 
the horse^*) thus forming a subordinate clause imtho sentence ; so also, in 
the latter cases, the subject may be and is generally, prefixed to the verbal 
adjective for clearness’ sake, except when othenrise indicated sufficiently 
plainly. Thus: jnz-qclghan ish “ the deed which we do” (or “ the deed 
done by us”) ; SAN korgan kishi “ the person whom thou sawest” [SAN-ITI 
hbrgan kishi would be ” the i)er8on who saw thee.”] 

But in tush~um~da korgan sher'"' the possessive affix vm sufficiently in¬ 
dicates that it was I that saw the lion, so that it is unnecessary to add the 
subject and say “ MAN...Adryfla...” On the other hand if the lion were the 
seer we should say: man-rsi korgan sher “ the lion which saw me,” 

(6). If the subordinate clause merely predicates the existence of its 
subject in a certain relation, so that it has no verb except “ to be,” the 
Turki language omits the verbal adjective or participle of this verb, and 
supplies its i)lacc with the particle ‘ gi' or ‘ kV to connect the clause with 
its subject, which comes last in order.* 

Ejc. : “ TuUKiST.ljf-TAiiAF-i-DA-ai khalgj" Lit. “ Turkistan direction- 
in-(beiiig) people.” 

viz. ** The pcoxde that are in the direction of Turkistan.” 

(c). To ex 2 )ress a simile, the word or the whole subordinate sentence 
is connected with its subject by the particle ‘ dik* = like. 

Ex.: “ BOZAKn-NINO-DAEwAzA-SI-NI ACHQAN- mq Oghz** 

Lit. llcll of door its (acc.) having opened like mouth. 
viz., “ a mouth as if opening the door of Hell.” 

Likelihood is similarly cxx)ressed: 


* Tins syllahlo ffi or ki takes tho place (in sentences where the subordinate verb 
is “to bo”) of tho indefinite Participle or verbal adjective of that verb. For if tho 
tmnslution of: “ tho lion which appoarod in my dream” is tiish-um-da kHronffan aher, then 
tho translation of “ Die lion which is in tho jungle” would naturally be **jaiiffal’da ikan 
aher.’* But instead of that they say : '‘'•jangaUda^gi aher*' Thus gi takes tho place 
of ikau, and tho idea is suggostod that it may bo a contraction of tho some. For tho 
Yorkandfs often say ikin for ikan, and I have found one example of this being further 
contracted to [Ex. hu qdi-ai pdighambar-ning ruh-i'ki “what prophet’s soul may 
this bo P” whero tho full expression woffid bo pdighambar^iing ruh-i tkaH."] 

Tho qnosi-Pronoun ki (soo Pronouns) points to tho samo derivation. Thus tnaning^ki 
is tho idiomatic expression for “ that which is mine but it may be taken as a con¬ 
traction of waning ikin, which would moon tho some. Soo Derivation of Adjec¬ 

tives (d)” ki/ugi, getkan.gi, &o., p. 279. 

Take tho following : I'M’kiatdn^da^gi khaig ^uaahnun boldi ; At Ptaning^ki, eahak 
aaninf^rki i Kln^gi ddam getmadi ; in each of thoso casos tho word ikin or ikan might bo 
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Ex. : Biz^ga ham ZAKAT-Nmo tap-qu-biq* bir ish-ni 

TTb to also customs of merit (acc.) likoly.to-obtain one work (acc.) 
bugur-sunlar. viz., “ Command to ns also some work that may be likely to 
command. 

obtain (for ns) the merit of customs (paying).” 

9. A conditional sentence is usually expressed without any * if’ by 
putting the verb into the Potential: 

Ex, : Shul Butkhana-ning iam-uni siz gupar^sa'ngiz.'** 

Lit. That Idol-tomplo of wall (acc,) you may raise. 
viz., ” If you raise,” &c., or “ should you raise.” 

10. With the adverb ‘ ilgarV meaning before, the verb (in the form 
of the Infinitive Verbal Subst.) is put in the negative: 

Ex. : Ul Sultan lu ^almn-gha JeeU'SW^-din nichand yil ilgahi : 
that Sultan this world to coming not than several years before 
English—‘ some years before that Sultan had come into this world.’ 

(Cf. ” avant qu’il ne fut venu au inonde.”) 

So also with the verbal affix gliuncha'^ “whilst”, to produce the 
meaning ‘ until.* 



visit being nut wliilst 

* till a visit was paid.’ 


(Cf. “ tant qu’une visite n ’avait pas etc faito.”) 

11. There arc two ways of quoting a statement made by’ another j)cr- 
son (or an opinion ascribed to him), answering to the Engli.sh forms : {(t) 
That which professes to give the very words of the speaker in inverted 
commas ; (h) “ He said that” followed by tliu third ixjrsou (of the siiiqjoscd 
Bpeakcr). 

substitutcHl for X7 ov gi grammaticfilly though not iilioTnatically : Tnrlintuii’ttn than 
hhalq Miisalmdit boldi “ tho iM'oplc that arc in Tiirkiatun have (lias) become. Alusaluiiin.” 
Jit matiing enhak caning ik.vn’ “ tho horsu (is) irhat is mine, tho nss what is thine.** 

Kin IRAN ftjilam yetnmU “ tho man tvho is (or teas) behind has not arrived.” (Tliis may 
be shown to ho giummaticoHy a coirect form, by substituting other verbs : c. g. Tur- 
kistuH-da tarGUAS khahf, “tho people who stay in Tui-kistan” ; Kin qulGWh'n udam “tho 
man who remains behind”; mauing bolGWAy (it “ the horse wliM-h becomes miiio.”) So 
thiit the particle iri or yi in all the meanings dcscril»cd rr*.spectivcly imdcr Pronouns, 
p. 232 , under Adjc'ctives of Itelation, p. 279 , and us taking tho placo of tho English relniivo 
pronoun, here p> 283—in all these applicatious seems to bo a corruption of tho Participlo 
f/tftw or ikin of the verb substantive. 

It must not be confounded, os some grammarians have done, with the conjunction 
kirn (Porsiun kih) used in that language and in Osmaiili Tuikish to supply tho place of 
a relative Pronoun but which is really a more “ connective'* having tho Personal Pro¬ 
nouns understood (or expressed) after it. 8oo Forbes’ Persian Grom. § 68: o. g. An kih 
chuH pxstah didam-A%u hama maghz “ Ho whom I saw &c.” Lit. “ Ho, that I saw him &o.” 

* Here t6p~qu’diq is the Participle of Probability ; so that this sentence is of tho 
4brm described above undor $ 8 (a). c 
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(a). The former is rendered in Turki by prefixing some expression, 
such as “ Eedi'' or “ ditti JcM' — “ he said'*, “ he said that’’ (though this is 
sometimes omitted) and finishing with the participle “ Ddp'' = “ having 
said.’* These take the place of our inverted commas to mark the beginning 
and end of the quotation* 


Ex. : Aidelae AWhnmdu-UTlldh talah-im muyessar holdi, 
Thoy said God (tho object of) my soaxch bus-bcen obtaln- 

DEP. 

ed,” having said. 

(5). The other form is rendered in Turki by putting the quotation 
in tho words of the speaker, with this exception that the subject (or nomi¬ 
native) of tho sentence quoted is in the accusative, as being tho object of 
the governijig verb ‘he said* or ‘ho thought.’ 

Ex. : Sani nidi dedi = lie said that thou wort dead. 

Lit. thco ho died ho said. 

Which may be rendered, “ he reported thee dead,” or “ he said 
(of) thee, he is dead.” 

Hero snnV' (tliee) is governed (in the accusative) by the verb “ dedi'' 
(ho said), while the statement itself is in tlio actual woids of the speaker, 
of wliich the .above ])ronouri iu the accusative forms the subject (unless we 
*may siippose a nominative he understood). 

Biz-ni alnr-idihin dep parivah gehnni = without fearing lest 
us will-thoy-take haviug said care uiaking not 

wc should take (it). 

[Here the hiz-ni (acc.) seems to be governed by the and not 

by the qehnnV' which would govern the ablative “ hiz~din."'\ 

12. The rcfiective pronoun oz is used (like khud in Persian, or dp, 
apna in Hindustani) instead of a dcmonstivative or possessive pronoun, to 
fix the meaning on the subject of tho sentence. 

Ex. : Ydglih oz-J-ning dUUni ultur-di = Ya*qub killed his (own) 
horse, • 

Tdgiib anikq at-i-ni ulliir^di woidd mean : Ya‘qub killed his 
(viz,, some one clse’s) horse. 


Again : Man sani dz-bNG-«f«y uu'ng-da hdr~ddm = I saw thee in thy 
(own) house [here tho termination ong leaves no doubt of tho person]. 

But, *^Ali Ya*guh-ni oz-i-ning ui~da kdrdi, is a doubtful phrase; for 
though by rights the oz should refer to the subject of tho sentence CJHi), 
yet as tho accusative “ Ya^quh^nP* comes so close before, it would probably 
be understood to mean; “‘Ali saw Ya'qub in his (Ya'qub’s) own house.” 


To save the doubt it would bo better to put it as follows: 

Ya^quh~ni dz^i-ning Ui-da Jedrdi = Ali saw Ya'qub in bis (All’s 


own) bouse. 
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While to express the other meaning without leaving a doubt, the re¬ 
flective pronoun would be dispensed with, and the demonstrative used, viz, 

*AU Ya^qub-ni aninq ui-da hor-di = AH saw ya‘qub in his (Wqub’s) 
house. V 

It is the same with the other cases (6z taking the proper possessive 
affix of the pc'rson) : Ex. nmn 6z~v^i~ni m'dum ** 1 struck myself.** 

Ya*qub oz^i~din gurqti “ Ya‘qub feared (from) himself.” 

13. There being no verb **to have,** its sense is expressed by means 
of the impersonal verb bar “ there is.** 

(rt) by putting the subject in the locative : 

Ex, : man-da dt bar =* there is to mo ( i. e., “ I have**) a horse. 

Yadeltah-da iii bar » there is to the king a house, i. e., the king 
has a house.** 

(ft) by putting the (English) subject in the genitive ; and the (Eng¬ 
lish) object in the possessed fonn of the ]^roper person : 

Ex. : ZTaning dUim bar “my horse exists*’ or “ I have a horse.** 

Yadshah-ning dt-i bar “ the king’s horse is (or exists),** i, e., 
“ the king has a horse.** 

Of course with the addition of the demonstrative pronoun the verb 
bar would resume its simple meaning of “ is.” 

Ex. Bu maning at-im bar = “ this is my horse.” 

14. The passive forms of intransitive verbs are not impossible in 
Turki. Sometimes they are in point of meaning the passive of the cau¬ 
sative ratlier than of the jiriinary intransitive verb, which can of course 
have no passive logically [See “ Secondary verba, 11,” note at end]. But 
often again they take a kind of impersonal sense answering to the Erench 
form iu“07i.’* Thus with bar-mag “ to go ftar-iWi is its passive past 
tense, 3rd person singular. Literally it would be translated “ it has been 
gone,** which comes to mean “one has gone** “ on esi alle.** 

15. The Nouu of the agent in chi governs the same case as the pri¬ 
mary verfl, as also do all other verbal forms. 

Ex. : TCUFFAR-NI yoq-qelghu-chi, “ A destroyer (of) infldels (acc.). 

16. To represent the expressions which employ the intinitive in 
European tongues, the Turki employs its own infinitive or other verbal 
noun as a noun in the accusative or other case. 

Ex.: QEL-MAQ-KI » I wish to do. 

'' the doing (acc.) wish I 

Yelghan aitmas gwniih dur to tell Hes is a sin. 

Or the form in gait may be used, answering to English “ in order to.** 

Eik. : ultv/r-gali huyur-di he commanded to kill, or, he gave orders 
for the killing. 

dUghali hel-dim ss I came (in order) to take. 
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17. In interrogative 2 >braw )8 only one syllable or word of interrogation 
is necessary. Thus, if the words nima (wbat ?), qai-si (wbicb ?), or gener¬ 
ally, any interrogative adverb, apjjcars in tbc body of the sentence, the final 
interrogative mu or ma, or tbc dubitativo is not required. Other¬ 

wise it is; 

Thus : NTMA hdr “ what is tbero ?” but, sJiuhu har mu “ is it this ?** 

Again: Bu paighainhar-ning ruh-i Hciiit “ What proi)bet’s soul 

may this be ?’* 

but; Bufuldn pdighambar-ning 'nHhin ** May this be such-and- 
such a jirophet’s soul ?** 


KnD OV TJIE OWAMMltt. 
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APPENDIX. 


TEMSLATIONS AND SEIECTIONS. 


YXbkaitdi TiJbki Vebsion op the Lobb’s Pbateb. 

Eh ! bizlar-nin" kok-da-gi diida-’miz, 

Oh us of Jleavfu-in. Fathcr-our; 

Saning at-ing ulugh holsun ; 

Of thcc name thy groat he ; 

Sailing padshiihliq-ing kelsun ; 

Of thcc kingdom thy come; 

Saning rizaliq-ing asmiin-da bolglian-dik, yor-da liam bolsun j 

Of thcc pleasure thy lloavon-in being like cui-th^in also may it bo; 

Biz-nfng azuq-umiz-ni liar-kon yet-kuz; 

Us-of food our (acc.) each day eause-to-rcach; 

Biz yanian-li(j qolgbau-lar-gba baginslila-ghan-cha gnnith- 
'We bad-Jicss doers to forgiviug>in.the-mciiBuro-of sin 

imiz-ni liagbislila; 
oizr ^(ucc ) forgive ; 

Gunah-boladurghaii waqt-ni kursdt-ma, 

Sin about to bo opportunity (acc.) prcsciit*not 

Magar biz-ni yaxn4nliq-din qt)t>qaz; 

But us (acc.) bad*nesa from protect; 

Aning-uebun-kim pudslidhliq u kuchluk-lik u roshnn-lik san-ga 
Of this because that kingdom aud power and glory to thoo 

mango dur. Amin, 
ovQimoro is Amen. 
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STORIES 

Fbom Pobbes’ PeB»jAK Gbammab teanslated into Tubki. 

1. JBir dilam AJlatun~din sur-di him : Tola yiUlar khna^da iding^ 

Olio man l*lato-£roni asked that Many years .shlp-in thou wert 

tvu darya^safar-i-ni qel~ding, daryd-da nima ^ajdib~lar hor-dong. 

and seu'voyage (acc.) thou iiiudost sea-in what wonders sawest-thou. 

Jawah didi* 'ojab shubu ir^di him daryh-din saldmat yaqa-sU 
Answer ho spuko wuuder this very (thing) was that seu-from safoly ehoro its 

glia yetdim. 

to I arrived. 

2. Bir gndd Hr bdUning darwdza-si-ga bdr-di wu bir-nimaf 

Ono beggar ono rieh-muii-of door his to went and sumothing 

tila~di. Vi-ning icU-i-din axoaz hel-di him: Agitacha iii-da yoq, 

uskod (for), llouse of interior-its-from voice came that: Woman houso-in not* 

Oadd dO’di ndnX pai'cka-si-ni tila'p^idim, aghacha-ni tila~malp~ 

Beggiir said bread piece of it (acc.) asked-for 1 hud woman (acc.) I had not asked 

idim him shun-ddgJi jaivdb fhp-tim. 

(for) that such-liko answer I I'ccidvcd. 

3. Bir tahib hnr-ioaqt qabristan-gha bdr~ur bol-sa cliddir-i-ni 

Ono doctor every time gravo-yard to going nught bo shoot his (aeo.) 

hdsh-i~ghayaf-in-ip (yap-in-ip) barur-idi. Adam-lar sur-di-lar him ; Mu-ning 

head his to liaving-wrappcd-himsolf used-to-go. Mon asked that: This of 

sah(ib-i nima. Tahtb aidi: Bu qabristan-da-ghi iiluh-lar-din utoat- 
reason its what (is) ? Doctor said: Tliia gravo-yard in ^ing corpses from 1-am- 

ur-man^ aning uchun-him hama-si maning dawd-im-ni ye^p 

abashed, that-uf because that all of them of mo mcdicino my (acc.) having eaten 

have died. 

4. Bir hbn pddshali ughuUi Hlan du-glia bhr-di hawa issigh boU 

One dity n king son his with hunt to went air hot bc- 

di; pddshah hilan shah-zdda igin-lnr-i-ni bir mashharah-ning dalu* 

came; king with priuco cloaks their (acc.) ono jester of Moulder- 

si-gha qdi-di : Padshah hiil-di ton de-di : Ai mashharah fan-da • bir 

his-to pLiccd; King smiled and said: Oli jester thco on one 

eshah-ning yiih-i bar-dur. Mashharah aidi : Balhi ihi eshah-ning 

donkey of load-his (theiv) is. Jester sJiid; or ratlier two donkey of 

yilh-i bar dnr, 

luad-thoir (there) is. 

5. Bir dak-adam-gha de-di-larj him: TUd-'r-mu-san him saning 

One ci-ooked man to tlioy said, that: desirest 'i thou that of then 

ucha-ng tughri bol-snUt ya hamah adam-lar-ning uclta-si san-dih 

back thy straight should-becomo, of all men of back their thee like 

• Aidi for aU-di from ait-mak, 
t Lit. **ono whai.” 

X For ndn-nin^ parcha-si-ni. 
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duk boUsun — mu. TJX duk de-di^ hamah kishUlar^ning ucha~ 

crooked should become ? That crooked (man) said: all people of back 

si man-dik igri bol-suny ul kbz^bilan mani kdra-dur^lar man 

thoir mo liko crooked should become, that eye with mo (ace.) thoy.aro-soeing I 

ham ular^ni kor-di, . 

also them (acc.) may-see. 

6 . Bir kirn Bddshah bir shdr-din aghrUdi; jallad-ni hiyur^ 

One day King one poet from wjis angry; executioner (acc.) ho- 

di; mining aJdi-m-da ul-tur. Jalldd qilich alip^ heUga- 

oidcrcd of mo presence niy in kill. Executioner sword having-taken in-ordor-to 

7 /* hdr-dl. JJl slnCr htzir ddnmAnr-gha dv^di; (Qilich kehguncha 

<'omc went. That poet present men to said: Swoid till-coming 

mani miishf-la-nglar tvu ur-iinglar him Bddshith-ning kungl-i hhuah 

ino (aec.) belabour and beat tliat King of heaiihia pleased 

bol-snn. Bit soz-din Bddshah khush bol-up kuhdi wu sha^r-ning 

may-be. This speech fi'om king pleased liaving-becomo ho.smiled and poet of 

gnndh^uni ui~ti, 

olieneo his (acc.) passed over. 

7 . Bir ddam uhtgh martaha tap-ii. Bir dosUi ani kdr-gali 

One nisin great dignity received. One friend his him in-ord(!r-to-Boo 

kehdi. Ul ddam de~di: San kim san wu nima ish-ka keU 

came. That man said: Thou wlio (art) thou and wliat business to ramost- 

ding, Ul dostA sharminda hol-di wu de-di: Mani ianu-ma'- 

thou ? That friend his abashed became and said: Me (acc.) rccogniscst not 

9/1*-san.f Man saning hndim-gi dost-ung man; san-ga Hza tut- 

? thou. I of thee old (adj.) fiiund thy I (am); thee to condolence in-or* 

qnli kel-dim ishit-dim ki/n qhrghu hoUup-san. 

dcr-to-offer (hold) I came I hoard that blind thou-h^t-becomo. 


TRANSLATION OF A PASS-PORT ISSUED IN KASIIGHAR. 
To 

, All Bead and Station oiEcials at this time, 

This notice (is given), that at this season of auspicioTis arrangement, 
Shaw Sahib's man Rahmat-Ullah, with a horse, is going to Ydrkand on sor> 
vice. It is necessary that you, without offering molestation or impediment J 
at the road-stations (either) in (his) going or coming, pass him on and 

* AUpdceUmak (lit. having taken to come), «. to bring; aUpdctl-gali ^ in 
order to bring. 

t Contracted from tanu-mdi-vtumsan, Tanu.mak is to recognise ianu^utan 
‘<thou rocogniacst'' (simplo Pres.); tanu-mdt-aaH is the nogativo “thourccognisost 
not tanu-mai-musan is tho interrogativo dost thou not rocogniso.’* Sco Verbs 
Intorrogiilive.” 

t Lit. ** not having mode molestation and impediment.” • 
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forward him. With this intent,* on. the eleventh day of the Holy month 
Bumazdn 1291, the exalted sign-manual has been impressed. 

(on the reverse) 



(Seal of the Amir). 


TRANSLATION OF AGREEMENT WRITTEN AT KASHGHAR. 

“ The di\to was one thousand two hundred and ninety, the nineteenth 
of Muharram: Malawi, the son of Qiibil Ba'i, made a legal agreement (as 
follows) ; that on account of contentions (with) my wife Aqlim Bibi, I, 
who now agree, having been unreasonable, hcnccforwardt have undcitaken 
not to strike or beatj (her) without reason; to give (her) the necessary cost 
of living at the (projier) time, and have undertaken not to take any strange 
man into the house where my said wife is§ and whenever it shall be known 
and proved that I have taken || a strange man into my house into the pre¬ 
sence of my wife, or have boati?n|j her without just cause, my siiid wife 
shall 1)0 freo^F, if she chooses, to give to mo the writer of this agreement, 
one** bill of divorcement separating herself.** 

Agreed io by both parties in Court. (Ai*abic). 



• Lit “ having said’* or “ signified (thus).” The usual participle, which 

closes a quotation. 

t Muu-din hn-yun ; Lit. “on this side of this (lime).” 

X Soymaa boftliiH ; Lit. I have hoeomo not-ahout-to-strikois the negative 
of Soq-ur (Continutttivo Participle). • , 

$ AhUiia biir ui-ga. The mot of the defective verb bar is hero used os a Vorkil 
A(^cctive. 

II Vorhal Substantives in the possessed form; lit. “my en¬ 

tering,” “ my striking.” Alip-kirmak is a compound verb ■= “ having taken, to enter” 
~ “ to take into.*’ 

S lat. “having obtained tho option, if she pleases, let her &e.” 

(hfc out of tho three which Musalmau law allows before tho divorce is irrovoca- 
ble under ordinary circumstances. 
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OPINION OF ONE OF HIS HIGHNESS THE AMIR OF KASH- 
GHAll’S COUNSEL LEARNED IN THE LAW. 

Teattslation. 

Case put: 

(Whereas) hy liis statement (it a 2 >pears) that, as was pre-onlainod, 
a sum o£ thirty-three taiigas was lost from the house of Sufurgi Bai from 
his bed, and afterwards Sufurgi Bai said to (his) wife Ai .Khan: “If you 
have put away this money, thirty-three tangas, produce it, (and) I will add 
twenty-four tangas, and will make a cloak after your heart’s desire and give 
(it to you) [or, will cause to he made (for J'ou) &c.] ; (and) if (when) you 
hare produced tlie money, I should not add the (other) money and give you 
the cloak, and should not stand to my promise, (then) be you thrice divor¬ 
ced.” Thus he made* conditions. 

[Opinion ;] 

Under these circumstances, according to the terms of the Holy Law, 
the said A'i Bihi may not have produced the money, and Sufurgi Bui may 
not have given tlte twenty-four tangas to the said A'i Bibi; (but) the said 
Ai Bibi docs notf by a breachf of Sufiu’gi Bai’s promi.se, become divorced 
three times as againstj Sufurgi Bai. And Ood knows host. (Arabic.) 

“That which dei)Ciids on a condition does not come into operation in 
the absence of that condition.” (Qazi Khan.)§ 

“ That which de 2 >cnds on a condition is wanting previous to the ex¬ 
istence of the same.” (Nihaya.)§ 

“ And every thing winch de))ciuls on a qualification docs not come into 
operation without the existence of the same.” (Doubtful.) § 


[Seal.] 



. • All the verbs, cxccpting-thoso supposed to bo spoken by Sufiirgi Bju, dotm to 
this point, arc in the Potential form us being depondent on tho statomont of the 
applicant. 

t The negative expressed in the concluding verb applies to tho^ preceding elauso 
also. Tho phrase might bo rendered “ It is not the case that SufOrgi Bui bos broken 
bis proiuiso, and that (theroforo) Ai Bibi has become divorced.” 

X Lit. “tu tbfl injury of.” 

^ These Arabic quotations arc from the books of expounders of tho law brouglit 
ill as autboritioH for the decision come to. The authorship of the last is entered os 
“doubtful.” * 

I) Or, “ the manifest Lord.” 
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EXTRACTS 

Fbom the Tazkibattt-’l BiroirBA. 

(Literal translation.) 

Extbact I. 

*##*«* 

One day a disciple* of the holy Abu-an-nasar Samdni inquired: “ Oh; 
Reverend man, so much goods and wcalthf being (in your i>ossession), 
why do you {lit. they) carry on commerce ?” ho said: Then the holy Kh’a- 
jah Abu-an-nasr Sainani said ; “ Oh disciple, you say well; but since I havo 
come to my wits I have never at any time set aside the traditions of the Holy 
Prophet of God. Therefore I do not choose to neglect them (lit. the 
neglecting them). When I go out on a journey (lit. in my going out to 
a journey) by paying customs (lit. having given customs), I cause advan¬ 
tage to Musalnians; should I abandon trade I should remain excluded 
from the merit of paying customs.” 

And again he spoke : “ Oh disciples, have ye not heard this story ? 
One day the Prophet of God had sat down in the Blessed Mosque. Several 
indigent companions (of the Prophet) came in (lit. having entered, camo). 
They said : ‘ Oh Prophet of God, other companions (of thine) (who are) 
rich, j)ay customs. To us also command some work that may obtain (for 
us) the merit of customs (paying), (that) wo also having done that work 
may obtain the merit of customs (paying).* Thus they petitioned (lit. 
having said they made petition). 

“ The Holy Prophet said: * Oh poor companions, daily the service of 
morning prayer having been recited, if 3 ’^ou say thirty-throe times ‘ Suhhxn-- 
allali thirty-three timc.s * Al-hamdii-l Illah thirt^'-three times ^ Alla^ 
hu akhar d ten times ^ La Ihiha ilV Allah, toahdahu, la-shartka lahu^ 
lahtdUmulkn wa lahudUhamdu wa hita *alakulli eliaUin qadiryX ye will 
obtain the merit of giving customs. (Thus) saying he comniancl^d,” 

“ Tlicse indigout coinpauions remained very happy. Some days after 
the rich comi)anions having heard, they also recited (the words). These 
poor comi)anion.s liaving again come into the prosonco of the Holy Prophet 
of God, said : ‘ Oh Prophet of God, the rich companions also having recited 
the iwayers which wc have to recite (lit. the ua-to-bo-rccited prayers), 
are obtaining the merits of these also!’ thus they represented. > 

* • Item the word “diaciplo” is put in tho plural out of respect, although a single 
ono is indicated l»y tho word hir ** ono.*’ This is a very coznmon usogo. Abu-an- 
nasr sooms to havo lived in Iho 4th conturj' after Muhammad. 

Lit. *‘to that extent goods and wealth having stood.** fT 

t Thcro is no Divinity Imt Allah alono. He has no partner; Dominion is His, 
and praise is His, and His power extends ovor cdl. A. 
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“ Then the Holy Proj)het said : ‘ Zalika fazl-ullahi yutihi man ya~ 
sha' ;* that is: ‘ God the Exalted gives the merit of (paying) castoms 
to (whatever) servant of His he chooses (lit, to his chosen servant). I, 
how shall I do (anything) ?’ Thus ho answered. 

** Therefore it is known that in (paying) customs there is exceeding 
profit. To this end I have not abandoned commerce,’* he said. 


Evtkact II. 

* It is that Abu-an-nasr Sduiani’ said the Holy Prophet of God * who 
shall acquire Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan for the Vaith.’ 

At once tlic eoinpanioiis comjmted the date and wi’otc : * After the 

Pro 2 )hot of God shall have passed from the world three hundred and thirty- 
three years, in the land of Turkistdn, one by name the Holy Sultan Satuq 
Bughra Khan Ghazi, a noble 2 >erson, sliall come into existence ; at the ago 
of twelve he shall be acquired to the Faith.’ Thu.s they wrote. 

And again on the spot the Prophet of God spoke : “ Atowa/u man aela- 
ma min at-Turk''-^ 

The meaning of this saying is this : as much as to say that: ‘ from 
the dircetion of Turkistan Sultan Satuq Bughra IChan Ghazi will become a 
iVIusalmdn.’J 

So that after a certain period the Holy Kh’ajah Abu-an-nasr Sama- 
ni came into existence in this world ; as ho went on reading the revealed 
knowledge, he saw this saying : “ Awwalu man aelania min at^Turk.*' ‘ What 
sort of a person may this Sultan Satuq Bughra Khdn be’ he said (to hlui- 
self). Without having seen him he began to love him. 

He looks§ at the date ; but little (tinio) remains to the coming into 
existence of the Holy Sultan. His love and friendshij) coming off victorious 
he started on a journey in search of the Sultan, in the direction of Turkis- 
tun. 

***** 


Extract III. 

The Holy Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Ghdzf entered the twelfth year 
of his age. || Until that (time) the Holy Sultan was in appearance an 
infidel. 

• Lit. “ That is the grace of God which falls upon whomsoovor Ho chooses." A. 

t Lit. “The first who professed Islam among tho Turks." A. 

X This is of course a very free Tendering by tho pious historian, for in the Bro> 
phot’s traditional 8a>'ing no name is reported. 

$ liit. “ ho might look," Pres. Pot. Put this tense is used in an historic sense 
like the “ historic present." 

H Ho appears to have been the son of a King of Kashghar of the family of the 
mytluc Afrttsiab. 
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One day the Holy Sult&n went out a-hunting. Going along hunting 
he arrived at a place called Baqu in Lower ArtiUh. He looked; (and saw 
that) several men of pleasing appearance and of pure disposition had encamped 
on a grassy spot. The Holy Sult4n, with his companions, started in the di¬ 
rection of these travellers. 

Having looked, they were astonished saying : “ In these cities there 

were not (ever) such people, such men. What people are these ? Come I 
lot us go and see.** (Thus) saying they moved on. 

But these travellers* were the Holy Kh’djah Abu<aa.nasr Samdni 
(and his com|)any). Abu-an«nasrt looks^ : several horsemen are coming. 
They came near. He looks (again) : it must bo the Holy Satuq Bughra 
Khan (whoso mention ho had) seen in the History (of the Prophet’s say¬ 
ings). 

On seeing (him) Abu-an-nasr said: “ Thanks be to God, (the object 
of) my petition has been obtained,” § and ho rejoiced exceedingly. 

Immediately he said to his servants : “ The Lord of the present and 

futiu*o worlds, (the object of) my desire comes. Or rather, the reason of 
my coming to this country was because of this noble |X}rson. Oh servants ! 
leave the bsiggago open,” (so) saying, with Abu-an-nasr leading, all the 
travellers stood up to 2 )rayer. Having finished their prayer, they camo 
back to their places and sat down. Till that time the Sultan remained on 
the back of his horse. 

The Sultan, astonished, said : “ (These) arc|| wonderful travellers ; 
without caring for us, leaving their baggage open, they have become occu¬ 
pied in striking their heads on the ground.” 

He was (saying) these words, (when) Abd-an-nasr came seven steps 
of ground iiito the 2 )resence of the Sultan, and made a salutation. The 
Sultan, getting off his horse, wont to meet the Kh’ajah Abd-an-uasr. The 
Kh'djah invited^ the Sultan and brought (him) with honour and res}>cct 
to the place (where he was) sitting; bringing out his best good^ by pairs 
to the Sultan, he placed these choice things in (his) presence. 

Then the Sultan with bcai’t and soul accepted (the attentions of) the 

* Xdru'dn is used in Contnd Asisi to menn oiio of the persons comi> 08 ing what we 
should call a “ caravan,” and not to mean the entire assomblugo, as is induod evident 
from the word in the text being in the plural. ^ 

t TUo long titles are omitted for brevity. 

X The ‘‘historic present,” 

^ The word “ do’p” (having said), which comes in here, may be taken as answer¬ 
ing to our inverted commas. * 

(I Jhik for dur (respectful form). 

^ Taklif qelmdqj a common Oriontal expression for “ to invite”i C£ French “ don* 
nes vous la peine d’entrer,” 


T T 
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Kh’djah. As it was in the Sultan’s mind, (that) the Holy Khizr had 
said some one should be produced who should teach him Musalmanism,* 
he doubted whether this might not be the very person. He asked : What 
(is your) name” ? Then the Kh’ajah answered “ my name is Abu-an- 
nasr Samani.” 

The Sultan recognised that this must bo the person spoken of by 
Kliizrf (on whom he peace).J Ho rejoiced and said: “Oh lather, what¬ 
ever you may say I will agree to. But, while wo sat by on horseback, you 
left your baggage open, without fearing lest we should take (it), and be¬ 
came 1 iA.Mcd ill striking 3 'our heads on tlic ground. AVe know you not. 
Tell U.S the truth of these iiroceodings of yours.” (Thus) he spoke. 

llien the Kh’ajah said: “ Oh, Brince, in this world there is not an 
abiding world. Every one will go from this world j money, goods, riches, 
will not satisfy men ; but rather b^' reason of money and goods men be¬ 
come captive to Hell. And again, wc all are about making a journey from 
this world to the next, we have made ready the provisions and accoutre¬ 
ments (fitted) to a person who is travelling from this world.” (Thus) he 
answered .. 

The Sultan having heard this speech from the Kh’jijah, a fear was 
produced iu his heart. 

lie said : “ Oh Kh’ajah, what dost thou say (when) about to become 
a Musalman j I also will say it and become a Mmsalmau.” 

The Holy Kh’ajah said: “Ilepeat the luiUmah tagihah ‘Xrt Iliilia 
iW Allah, Muhammad Basul-ilhih* (there is no Divinity but Allah, Mu¬ 
hammad is lljG Messenger of Allah), (and) the KaJimnh-i-Shahddat * Ash- 
hadu an Id Ildha ilV Allah, wa ashhadu anna Muhammadan ^abduhu tea 
Masttluhid (I testify that there is no Divinity but Allah, and I testify that 
Muhammad is his servant and bis messenger).” 

The Sultan sjiid the ' Kalimah-i-Shahddat (the declaration of testi¬ 
mony) and the ‘ Kalimah tagihahl (the beautiful declaration). 

Then he asked ; “ Who is the person (you) call Muhammad ?” The 
Holy Kh’ajah said: “ (Ho who i.'*) called Muhammad (is) the friend of 
God. God the Exalted has created this world and the next for tlic sake of 
that Muhammad. He, on the Day of J udgment, shall release sinners from 

• This barbarous compound exactly represents the equally barbarous compound in 
the text. The entire phrase is literally: .some one having been produced, that 

Bomo'ono shall teach me Musalmanism.” 

t The oriental name of the Prophet Elias, whoso apparition to SulUn Satuq is 
related in a previous chapter of the Taskiratu-’bBughra. 

X This clause is followed by the inevitable “ de’p” referring to words not spoken 
but thought. . 
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Hell, and take them to Paradise. The Faith of that Kuhammad is right, 
and his laws (are) riglrt ; (they) are not like the laws of other Prophets. 
The laws of other Prophets are abrogated.* "Whoever walks in the path 
trodden by Muhannnad he shall attain his desire and wish.’* Thus he de¬ 
scribed the Messenger of God. 

Then the Sultan said to the Kh’ajah : Oh (thou) who showest the 
way to those who have lost itf, if there bo any other thing to be taught 
(to teach) besides the declaration of testimony, teach (me) ; that 1 also 

having leamt (it) may busy myself about the service of God.” 

« * * « • 


Extract IV. 

The Holy Sultan having called one by one the forty persons save one, 
(and they) liaving come, ho said : “ Oh friends, if you choose to maintain 
friendship with me, like me become Musalman. The Faith of the Holy 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, is the greatest of all FaithsJ, and the 

most distinguished. Into this Faith enter ye. (Thus) ho exhorted (them). 

« * # * « 


Extract V. 

The Holy Sultan S.atuq Pnghra Khan’s (step) father§ Harun Buglira 
Khsin was even worse than a stone in infidelity. His army was numberless. 
By his sagacity he became aware tliat Sultan Satuq had become a Mu.sal- 
man, but, moreover, in oi’dcr to convince himself the better, he told no onc.|| 

« * # • * 


Extract VI. 

Ho formed the jirojcct of killing the Holy SultAn. The Sultan’s mo^ 
thcr having understood this matter, complained, and s;iid : “ Oh infidel! 
why dost thou slay my son, obtained after so many years of mortilication 
and pain ?” With such words she intervened. 

• Tho text says j Jwo * alaogateil and false,’ hut the Musalman trans- 

crihor refused to copy the won! b * false', saying this would be wi'ong theology, 
as the laws of Mohos and Christ art? only superxeded hy the laws of Sluhammad, hut uro 
not false in themselves! liowovor, tho woial JLb b has the meaning ’ abolished' as >)^eU 
os * false' 

t Lit. “ Oh shower (of) the road to tho road-losers.” 

X A good example of tho Superlative. 

§ Ho seems to have marrit'd Sntuq’s mother after tho death of her former hiisband, 
Satuq’s father, and become King in his placo. ,, 

'll liit. ** With sagacity ho ascertained the Sultan's becoming a Musalman. But, 
moreover, query that it may bo bettor known, (thus) saying (to liimself),” &c. 

IT Lit. Descended in tho midst” 
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Hdrun Bughra Khdn’s anger having arisen, he said: “ Oh woman !* 
(your son) having deserted our faith, the friendship of Muhammad has 
prevailed (with him).” 

She replied : “ Oh infidels, try my son and observe ; if he has entered 
the faith of Muhnmmad, then kill (him).” This proposal was accepted by 
Harun Bughra Khiln. 

* * * • « '• 


Extract YTI. 

Ilarun Bughra Khan, having consulted with all the chiefs, said : “ Let 
us build an idol-temple.” They made ready the bricks, and sent some one 
to call the Sultan. He came, 

Harun Bughra Khan said : ” Oh child, wc are doubtful whether you 
have not left our faith, and entered tlie faith of Muhammad. ”t 

The Sultan, after the manner of the infidels, tookj an oath. Harun 
placed no confidence (in it). 

He said: “ Oh child, I place no confidence in this oath of yours. We 
are building an idol-temple. If you raise the wall of this idol-temple, 1 
shall believe'(you).” 

The Holy Sultan arose in haste, § and reflected saying (to himself) 
” How shall I act ?” He consented, but became sad and perplexed. 

EXTllACT VIII. 

Ho went into the presence of the Holy Kh’ajah, and said; “ Oh 
venerable one! Harun Bughra Khan .susj)ficts my having become a Musal- 
man. In order to try me, I believe ho Is about building|| an idol-tcmplo. 
Ho says ; ‘ Do you first raise the w'all of that temple.* If I agree, I shall 
depart from the Faith of Islam and full into infidelity.^ What counsel is 
there for me.” 

The lloly Kh*ajah said : “ Oh child ! in order to preserve themselves** 

* Mazlkmy lit. “ oppressed one.** is used in Kushghar, d;c., instead of the word 
woman.** 

t lit. ** You (aco.) we doubt, saying: from our faith having gone out, he has 
entered into the faith of Muhammad.’* 

* X Lit. “ drank an oath,” 

$ Lit. “ running arose.” 

I) Jta-dur^mUh (the Hear .say Compound Present) “ bo is undentood to be about 
building,** or “ I believe ho is about building.” 

f Lit. ** Having gone out from the Faith of Islam, I am about entering into in¬ 
fidelity.'* 

** Muhdjiznt qelm^q and idqlamdq are identical in meaning; ono expression being 
half Arabic and the other Turki. 
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many people have held it lawful to do forbidden acts. If in laying out the 
wall you lay it out with the (mental) purpose, saying (I intend this as) 
a mosque, certainly in the presence of God you will obtain merit, (and) you 
will be delivered from the evil designs of the infidels. Be not over-much 
afflicted.*** 

The Sultan Satuq having heard these words, rejoiced (and) returned 
homo. • 

In the morning (when) the sun rose Ilarun caused to make proclama¬ 
tion, saying: “ Let all the troops and chiefs assemble at the place (where) 
tlic temple is to be built.*’ All the infidels assembled at the place (where) 
the temple was to bo built. 

ITjirun having sent and fetched the Holy Sultan, said : “ Oh child 1 if 
you are of our faith, do the same >vorks that we do. "What we bowf the 
head to, do you also bow (yom-) head to. Wc, this day, are building a 
temple. Do you first, leading, place the bricks j our heart will at oncej be¬ 
come at ease.” 

The Holy Sultan said t “ Very well,” and of his own accord tucking 
up the frout§ (skirt of his rolx?) to his waist, and turning up the sleeve of 
his fore-arm, with all his friends, (forming) the (mentaj)^ intention of 
(building) a mosque, lifting up the bricks by twos, he went and took and 
deposited them at the place for building the idol-temple. 

The thii*d time he had gone to tako|| a brick, Harun called out say¬ 
ing : “ Oh, my child ! my son ! stop; more than this it is not in my 
power to cause your body to work.^ Even now there was an object of 
mine in my causing you to do tlius. Now my heart has become at ease. 
Now wbatsoever ^u may please, (that) do.” 

Having said (ibis) the whole of his troops returned and settled down. 

***##«* 


Extract IX. * 

The Sultan, having ^pent half the night, went with those forty persons 
less one into the presence of the Holy Kh’ajah. 

“ Oh Venerable one ! . If you give me the advice, I will make an 

assault and have a hit at** the infidels. Perhaps God the Exalted will give 
us victory.”. 

♦ Farethdu for parftAdu, 
f Lit. “Tho wo-licad-strikmg thing.” 

J Literally, “on that (spot).” 

§ FetA for peth, 

II Lit. “saying * I will take.'” 

f Lit. ** there is no power of mine to tho causing to work yonr body (acc.).” 

means “ to hit” as a bullet hits the mark, or as a horse-load hits sgaiusi 

a rock. 
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Extract X. 

The Holy Kh’ajah and the Sultan, with all their friends, arose and 
set out. 

They arrived at the palace of Ildrun Bughra Khan. The Holy Kh’a- 
jah raising his hands made a pi’ayor : “ By Thy Divine grace and favour 
give the infidels a deep sleep, and to the Musalmans give victory.** Thus 
lie praj%d. At that moiuent, in fulfilment of the Holy Kh’aj.ah’s prayer, 
(God) gave to the infidels such a (deep) sleep, that one might seize one 
(of them) by the waist and drag him out,* (and) none of the others 
would be aware of it . 

***«#• 


Extract XT. 

The Sultan Satuq, dismounting from his horse and baring his sword, 
entered Harun’s palace. 

He looks, Harun Bughra Khan remains asleep. One of his servants 
sits attending to the lamp. 

He raised his sword to cut off Harun’s hoad.f Again it came into 
his heart that the killing of an enemy in his sleep is the part of a coward. J 
‘ It i.s best to awaken this infidel from his sleep, and exhort him to the 
Faith. §* 

Again he paused and said : “ However much an infidel he may be, I 
have eaten his salt. I will respect the claim of salt.” 

Thus saying, he touched his leg with the point of his sword, and said : 
“ Harun Bughra Khan !” Awaking suddenly he look.s ;* § (and behold) Sul¬ 
tan Satuq Bughra Khan, with his drawn sword presented at his head, 
stands there. 

This infidel said: Oh Sultan Satuq, having all this wealth, for what 
reason doest thou such a deed.” 

Then the Holy Sultan I’eplicd : “ Oh infidel! The best of deeds is 
this, that thou do what I do. Arise, the time is short. Con.sidcr (this) 
opportunity (as) valuable. Say this holy profession of faith : ‘there is no 
Divinity but Allah, Muhammad (is) the Messenger of Allah.’ Repeat 
(it)” he said. 

That luckless infidel consented not. However much the Sultan insist¬ 
ed, this hellish (one) consented not, guided by God to become a Musalman. 

* Lit. “ Having seized by the waist of one (of them), (any ono) would bo likely 
to drag him out.** 

t Lit. “ Saying * I will cut off’ &c.'* 

X Lit. “ Comes out from un-manlinoss.” 

§ Lit. “ That is tho good (course) that having awakened this infidel from his sloop, 
1 should make him desirous of the Faith.'* 
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Tho Sult&n seyoral times brandished his sword to cut off his head.* * * § 
Again he considered: 1 have eaten his salt, he has a father's claim," and 

returned his sword. Finally having brought his hundred desires to the 
threshold of God, (who is) beyond (all) desire, he prayed saying: “ Oh 
great God ! Thou seest the state of all creatures, (and thou hast seen) 
how many times I raised my sword to cut off his head, but respected his 
father's claims and tho claim of the salt. Although thci'c may bo (this) 
father's claim (on mo), oh God, by thy avenging attributes, cause this in¬ 
fidel to be swallowed in tlie earth.” Thus ho prayed. 

The Holy Sultan's prayers were accepted; tho earth trembled, the 
earth was split, and swallowed up Harun Hughra Khan to the knees. 

The Holy Sultan said: “ Oh intidel, scost thou what has happonod.t 
Come! profess the Faith. { I will pray for thee. § Free thyself from this 
evil.” Thus he exhorted. 

That wretch replied : “ It is better for me to enter into the earth than 
to enter into thy religiou.’'|| So he consented not, 

(The eartli) swallowed him in up to the neck. Still he consented not, 
Tlie Sultan’s wnith arose. Again ho prayed. The earth swallowed up 
Harun Bughra Khan, and ho was not. 

At that auspicious moment a ray of light proceeded from the dawning 
of day. The Holy Sultan exclaimed : “ Beat the drum of Islam in my 
name j go forth and say, that it is (now) the rule of Sultan Satuq Bughra 
Khan Ghazi. Shout loudly the iuvitatiou to prayer.” Thus he issued his 
commands. 


EXTBiCT XII, 

Tho Holy Sultan Satuq Buglira Khan, at the age of twelve and a half, 
became occupied in wars of religion. During the summer he mlde war on 
tho infidels. In winter-time he performed the service and worship of God 
the Exalted. 

The Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Ghazi until his ninety-sixth year, as 
far as the Kiver Amu that is before Balkh^ on this side towards sun- 

• “ Saying, I will cut off his head.” 

t Lit. “ this state of affairs.” 

t Lit. “ bring fiiith.” 

§ Lit. “ to thee,” But “<?«*<?’ must bo understood as a prayer to God, or inter¬ 
cession. 

U Lit. “my entering the earth is better, &c.” 

Lit “ the in-fiont-of-Balkh river Amu.” 
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rising* as far as tho place called ** Kardk’’ on the north as far as the place 
called “ Qard-qurdum"t [wc] (the said) Sultdn, having converted the infi¬ 
dels to Islam by his sword, established the laws and religion of the Holy 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, and gave them currency. 

. They buried the Holy Sultan at a place called Mashhad in Low¬ 
er Artushy in (the country of) Kashgar. 

. At the time of the Holy Sultan’s leaving this world, the date 

was four hundred and twenty-nine. J. 


Extract XIIT. 

Tlie King Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Ghazi had§ four sons and three 

daughters. The name of one (of the) daughters (was) . *Ala-nar 

Khancm. Now ‘Ala-nur Khancm was a sainted lady|| of very pure appear¬ 
ance and chaste disposition, of right faith and firm belief^ ; and her story 
is like that of the Blessed Mary [may peace be with her]. In this wise : 
that when she had arrived at maturity, one night she was worshipping God 
the Exalted ; the Holy Gabriel [on whom bo peace] came and distilled a 
drop of light into her sacred mouth. 

Fainting she lost her consciousness. Again she returned to life. 

Another tradition is, that one night she was going out to the door. 
At the door (behold) a lion is standing. At the sight of the lion the per¬ 
spiration bedewed (her brow). Her consciousness forsook her; again she 
returned to life. After many days, after many months, on the tenth of 
the mouth Ashur, on a Friday at the time of assembly for prayer, a son 
came into existence, of ruddy countenance, with the ej^es of a gazelle. 

Great and small, all remained in wonder, saying: ** What manner of 
an occurrence is this ?” The king in anger commanded, saying : “Ascer¬ 
tain the truth of this matter.” 

The nobles, the learned, and great men, questioned ’Alatiur Khancm. 
She related the circumstances one by one. The assembled sagacious and 
wise men, and the learned and great, full of awe, exclaimed : “ It is the 
Holy ‘AH.” 

* Probably for kUn qi»h (which has no sense), should be road Jeon chiqiah which 
has tho sense given abovo. Otherwise it might read ** os for as Kun-qiah Kardk.** 

• t The whole passage is confused in tho original as is shown in tho translation. 

X Answering to A. J). 1037. The dates given agree with the ago ascribed to 
Batuq Bughra Khin when he died, viz. 96 years. He is said to have been bom in 
A. H. 333, and to have died in A. H. 429. 

{ Lit. “ of the king... • there were four sons,” &c. 

II Za*i/a is used as a term of respect equivalent to “ lady” ; and marhiim is used of 
tho fiiithful dead. , 

1 Lit. “mistress of certainty.” 
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Deriving the lineage from that Holy personage, they named him say¬ 
ing : “ Let his name be Sayad ^AU Arslan^ Khan . 

After the Royal Prince Sayad *AIi Arsldn Khan had reached the age 
of seven, (they) married *Ala-ndr Khanem to Toq Buba Bughra Khdn 
according to law. From thdhi were born three sons ; these aref Muham¬ 
mad Arsidn, Yxisuf Arslan (and) Kizil Arslan Khan Padshah. 


Exthact XIV. 

It is related by tradition that the Holy Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan’s 
eldest son Hasan Bughra Khan was king at Kashqar. At that time Juqta 
MasMd and Nuqta Rashidy Jiydlu-dlkhnlkhdlX of China, came with an 
army of thirty thousand, and beleaguered the city of Kashqar for a certain 
time. 

In the scarcity when the Miisulmans became straitened, having dis¬ 
tributed all the provisions (of every 8ort),§ these did not suffice, and they 
were reduced to the last extremity. Lest he should become || answerable 
for (tho deaths of) these Mnsulindns, Hasan Bughra Khan (together with) 
Yusuf Qadir Khan, Sayad ‘Ali Arslan, with all their nobles, taking a force 
of forty thousand (men), issued out of tho city and, drawing up their army, 
stood fast. The iulidels also drew up their line of battle and stood. 

They threw theinsolvos on the inHdels, and dispersed^i them. The in¬ 
fidels in flight went to the town of Yangi-Ilissar. 


Extract XV. 

The Holy Sayad ‘Ali Arslan, taking a force of ninety thousand (men), 
pursued the intidels. Fighting with them as they went, he joined battle with 
them at a place called Urtang Q/ira (the Black Station). Here also there were 
several thousands of iiiGdels. Attacking them, he caused tho blood of the 
infidels to flow like the River Ja'ihun.** Sword and battle-axe had no effect 
on the Holy Prince. The infidels remained in astonishment. The Jigalu- 
dlkhalkhal said : “ Sword and battle-axe have no effect at all on him ; no¬ 
thing pierces him. How may (one) do (that) a sword shall pierce the 

* Ardan moans ‘ lion,’ referring to the story of his birth. 

+ lh(k for dur is a respectful form. 

X I yenturu to suppose that this word (unknown to those natiyes of Turkist^ 
whom I have consulted) is a corrupted Chinese or TCfl-lrntt-lf name of some dignity or 
office. 

$ Lit. “ Water and food,’* 

U Lit. ** Saying, *Let me not be answerable for these Masnlznkzu.’ ’’ 

Fardkanda tot pardkanda. 

•• The OxuB. Lit, “From the infidels he caused to flow a Jaihtiii of blood.'* 

U V 
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Holy Prince ? Whoever may be likely to give intelligence (of) this, I will 
give (him) the equivalent of his (own) stature (in) gold.*' Thus he pro¬ 
mised. 

At that time there was an old man of Ujat* amongst the infidels. 
He said : “ I will accoiujdish this w'ork.”t 

Ho betook himself with guile to the army of Islam. For several days 
ho WTut to and fro in the army, (and) entered iuto the service of tho 
Prince’s kitclieti. No one ]mid any attention to him. 

One day (the Prince) had returned from the holy fight and sat down. 
He related several occurrences of tho fight, and (the man of Ujj'it) having 
praised and commended the Prince, asked a question, saying : “ Oh Prince, 
Refuge of the World, swoi*d and battle-axe have no effect on your High¬ 
ness. What circumstance is this ‘P’* 

The Holy Sayad *Ali Arslan in his good-humour, said : ** At no time 
does a sword or battle-axe pierce me. Except (that) when I stand up to 
in’iiyer, my body becomes water ; at that time if (any one) were to strike 
me with a reed (even) he would i^iorcc (me).” (The old man) was going 
about attentive (to discover) what (was) the ease and wlrit (were) tho cir- 
cuiYistaiioes of this magical power. He heard this speech from tho gem- 
scattering (lips/ of the Holy Prince ; no one bceanie aware of the matter. 

This tniitor, having gouc out from tlie midst of the army, told (the) 
good news to tbe Jigalu-alkhalkhal of China. This iniidel rejoiced and 
gave much gold and jewelry to this traitor. 

• « # • # 


Exthact XVI, 

One day they were calling to morning prayer. The Musalmdns as¬ 
sembled and stood in rows. They jwrformcd the instituted rites ; and say¬ 
ing the TakhtrX for the religious duty, they arose to prayer. 

The feurah§ (beginning) ” Verily we have given” was in tho mind of 
the Mulla Imam.|( But “ Verily we have granted a victory”^ came to 
his mouth. 

• I am informed by a resident of Khntnn that Pjdt is a village near Iho capital of 
that province; and that, in coniioction with the occurrence mentioned in the text, thcro 
is still a saying current applied to a disloyal or treachomus person: “ lie is an Vjdt- 
liq.'* See note at ond of this Translation. In Eastern Turkislun tho word Kamptr 
used in the text, generally means an old woman. Perhaps it should have boon translated 
BO here. 

t Lit. ** the work (acc.) of this.** 

X Tho words “ God is greutost” with which tho prayers begin. 

\ Chapter of the Kor&n. The chapter beginning thus is tho 106th, a short one. 

II Tho Mulla who loads the prayer. 

% This i.s the beginning of tho 48th chapter of tho Korin. Tho verso quoted be¬ 
low is Ulo 2bth'29ih of tho same chapter. 
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The infidels were on tlie aKirt; they considered the opportunity valua¬ 
ble. Entering (the field) rank on rank they sent the Musalmans to mar¬ 
tyrdom ; and just as they (the worshippers) reached this verse—“ and God 
is a sufficient witness, Muhammad is the Messenger of God”—a sword 
struck the sacred head of tho Prince. Tlie head was severed from the 
body. From the sacred head of tho Prince there came a voice: 

** Well, it is a careless MuM” it said. 

His proper name was Mulla ‘Alam.” The nick-name ** Kh’ajah 
B6-gham” (careless Kh’ajah) became affixed to him.* 

• ««*••• 


Exteact XVII. 

Tho infidels urged their horses against (the Prince’s) household 
lesc (men) stood still and fought. They made over ever so many infideh 
Hell. The attacking infidels finally made martyrs of them. 

Then the Ljidy Mariam Khancm, with several (of her) maids, draw- 
j a sigh of grief, entered the battle. They sent five and twenty infidel 
Hell. Tlic unbelievers came on to the attack. She looked at tho oartl 
)r help). Tho earth s^dit; at 'that moment she entered the earth am 

ia])peared. After that they slew the maids. 

• «««#•# 


Exteact XVIII. 

The Holy TTasan Bughra Khan Gha^i, tho Holy Isan Bughra Khan 
Ohazi, the Holy Yusuf Qadir Khsin Ghazi, tliesc Prince^, entered the plain. 
Killing infidels, they made the blood to flow (like tho lliver) Jaihun j they 
cut (them) in pieco.s, and took thoir goods as booty. 

Juqta Hiishid and Nuqta Ilu-slud, Jigdlu-alkhalkhal of China, with a 
force of twelve thousand (men), lied. (The Princes) pursuing after, reach¬ 
ed (the pliico) called KukUir.’\ There they fought for seven nights and 
days. Many Musalmans became martyrs. With all this fighting, (mat¬ 
ters) did not come right. Othman Bughra Khan, a son of the Holy Sul- 
tiiii, with sixty persons, met with martyr’s acaths. The infidels, fightii»g 
as they went, retreated to a town of China. 

* « # * * « #» 

• A certain “ Hazrat Begam'* is roveronced as a local saint at Qizil. I wes much 
exercised at hearing this saint spoken of us a man ; whereas tho title would moan “ tho 
Holy Princess.’* But perhaps it is the “ Kb'&jah hvgharn^' of tho text, who has been 
converted by local superstition into a saint, like Pilate. 

t The last village on the winter routo to Tibet^ south of Varkand. 
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Extract XIX, 

The Holy Yusuf Qadtr Khan Ghdzi and the Holy Hasan Bughra 
Khan Gh^zi came to the town of Yarkand and dwelt (there). They per¬ 
suaded the people towards Islam. By the point of the tongue* they be¬ 
came Musalmans, and professed the Faith. The people made an offering 
of their money and goods, their lives and bodies. They gave all of thorn 
to the poor. 

On behalf of tljis people (the Princes) prayed for a blessing. All the 
Musalmans said ‘ Amen.* The prayer on behalf of these Musalmans (con¬ 
verts) met with acceptance. It is said that by virtue of this prayer the 
pity of Yarkand shall never be destroyed. 

«***•# 


Extract XX. 

Then they eame to the place (where) the Holy Sa3'ad Prince *AH 

Arslan Khan Ghdzi (had been) martyred.The Holy Sultan Hasan 

Bughra Klian Ghazi having bared his head, and fixingf his eyes on Hea¬ 
ven, opened liis handsj and pi*aycd. The Musalmans said ‘ Amen.* 

Tlio prayer was as yet not finished when a dark whirlwind arose. It 
was as if the sky and the earth were about to become oue.§ 

After a short space of time the storm passed away. The world be¬ 
came bright (again). They look! (and behold) sand has settled over the 
martyrs ; salt has settled on the infidels. For that reason they gave (to 
the place) the name “ Qum Shahidan’* (martyrs’ s«and).|| 

* * * # 

.After this (the Sultan Hasan Bughra Khan) arose with all his 

troops and set, out for KAshqar. lie went and sat on his throne. Tho 
whole people of Kashqar, weeping tear upon tcaj*,^]’ like the rain of early 

spring, made mourning (for ‘AH Arsldn). 

.lliey say it was in the year four hundred and eighty-nine,** the 

tenth of the month ‘Ashur, a Friday,ff (that) tho Prince Sayad ‘AH Arslan 


• As distinguished from tho “ point of the sword.’* 
t Tiit. “Sewing." 

J In tho manner usual in tho Musulmdn’s prayers, 

* $ Lit. “ It became as if about to makcj the sky tho earth, and tho earth tho sky.’* 
II Still known by that name, to tho South-East of Yangi-liissar. 

V Lit. “ Lamentation and lamentation.*' 

•• A. D. loao. 

ft This date of the month and week seems to he ascribed as a matter of oourso to 
every event of any importance or solemnity, ^Askur is really not a month; but the 
tenth day of the month Muharrami 
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Khan Ghazi partook of the sherbet of Martyrdom, drank the purifying 
draught and became a martyr. 


Extbact XXI. 

It is related that these Princes, (namely) the Sultdn Hasan Bughra 
Khan Ghazi, the Prince lean Bughra Khan, the Prince Husa'in Bughra 
Khan, and the Prince Yusuf Qadir Khan, sat on the throne of sovereignty 
for twelve years. 

In their time if they saw or heard of any one not dressed in a turban,* 
they used to drive an iron nail into his head. (The state of) cultivation 
was such that no one would take a ‘ cMrak' of grain (if offered) for a 
. 


Extract XXII. 

These Princes were sitting on the throne of abundance (when) it was 
reported to the Maulana Sa‘id of Kiish(|arJ that one hundred persons, with 
their three cliiefs, were coming as Ambassadors from Tui*kistan. 

“ Let them enter” said the king. 

Kh’ajah ‘Abdu’Ilah of Turkistan (and) Kh’ajah Abu-Bakr of Tash- 
kand entering kissed th(? earth in several places and stood up. 

Tlic king (said) : “ May you not suffer fatigue or hunger ! What is 
your condition ?§ Ye have suffcred|| privation and trouble.” Thus he 
questioned them. 

They also having made obeisance said: Oh King, Protector of the 
World, the land of Turkistan ha.s lapsed into infidelity. We have come to 
ask for the intcrcc.ssion of Your Highness.” Thus they petitioned... 

These Princes having gathered together a countless host beyond all 
reckoning, rode into Turkistan. 

"Wheu they bad reached Turkistan,^ all the people, great'%nd small, 
of their own accord, came and professed obedience. They were collected 
together at the king’s gale. 

♦ liit. “ turban-not-putting on person.” El-ma-gan is tho negative Indefinite 
Participle of Iho verb Kl-tnak, 

t A modem “charak” of groin is about 15 Jtba., and a “pul’* is about tho tenth 
port of a penny. * 

X Lit. “ They gave news to tho Mauldna.... saying: ^ one hundred persons.... 

§ Nihaling for Ni hdl-iug “ what (is) your condition.” 

II Lit. “ drawn out.” 

T The town and district called “ Hazrat Turkistdn” or “ Hazrat Suitin’’ after 
the Saint “ Sultan Ahmad Yasiwi,” whose shrine is mentioned below. It lies north 
of Tishkand, in what is now Bussian Turkist&n. 
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After this the Holy Siiltdn, having made a procession round the shrine* 
of the King Kh’ajah Ahmad Yasawi, prepared food and drink, and gave 
(it} to his army. 

The Holy Sultan remained during that summer and winter, and con¬ 
quered the whole of Turkistdn and Tashkand. The nextf year he again 
rode forth. 

He went through city by city, tribe by tribe, striking with his father’sf 
sword, walking in his ways, and alighting in bis alighting places. Having 
defeated the infidels from the River Amun§ to the Sea Qulzum as far as 
Qurdum||, by the gleam of his sword Isldm became refulgent, and the 
pathway of the commandments wjvs opened. Tlio Faith of Isldm (and) 
the religion of Ahmad [Muhammad] were firmly established. Up to this 
time several years passed. They then consulted, saying : ** Let us return 
to th(* land of Kashqar. News has come that the land of Kdshqar is 
drowned in infidelity.*’^ 

Immediately they made proclamation on proclamation saying: ** Let 
the army be assembled.” The armj' was assembled. 

The Sultan Hasan Bughra Khan said to the Prince Yusuf Qaifir 
Kluin : “ Go you to Madain, make petition to tlie Holy Imams, saying : 
the land of Kdshkar has gone over to infidelity we believe. Wo desiro 
help from Your Holinessos.” ’J’hus make your jjetition, he said. 

The Prince Tusnf Qadtr Khan went to Madain.** The King Hasan 
Bughra Khan came with seventy thousand men and sat down to besiego 
the city of Kashqar. They killed all these infidels, and made blood to flow 
(like the River) Jaihiin. The Musulmans met with victory. 

The infidels having brought over the people of Kashqar to their own 
faith, (these) had eaten the flesh of dogs, asses and pigs, (and) considered 
unclean snakes to be lawful (food) j (thus) they had become and remained 
unrestrained infidelsft. 

• “ Ma!l:ara^/<^r” a double plural of respect. 

** — “ age-walla” (Iliiid.) 

^ Jujih for chttpib ; fudar for padar^ P. 

( Yor Amu (thu Oxiis). 

|{ Qulznm means the lied Soa usually, but also any other sea or lako. Qurdum 
means in Turki a place where waters disappear in the .soil, {(lurdum Qdq is tho niimo 
given to the district whero the Ydrkand Kiver disappears after stagnating in lakes and 
xmirshcs.) But this Qurdtun is perliups tho sumo as thu Qura (black) Qitrdum meiiiton- 
od in Ext. XII, and is perhaps intended for the Kura~koram at Cluiigiz-Khan (by an 
anuchxonism). Howevor, from what comes after, it might bo thought that all those 
places should be in JFesta'n Turkistan. 

f The Hcar-say Tons© in mith, 

> ** Identified with the old city of Ctoaiphon, on the Tigris. 

ft A good instance of the favourite Turki formation of scniencos. 
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From the side of tho infidels Juqta Eashtd entered the plain. From 
the side of the Musalmdns the Prince Isan Bughra Khan entered the plain, 
and showed forth his ' bravery. He declared his name and lineage, and 
entered the battle-field. He fought in such a manner that his praise can¬ 
not be fittingly spoken.*. 

*««##* 


Extbact XXIII. 

In fine they thus relate: that these four Imdms were at Madain. 
Tlicy had gone out on a throe-months* hunting excursion. The Princo 
Yusuf QaiHr Khan standing respectfully in the Pi*escnce, made jKjtitioa 
“ Oh, Seed of the Projjhet of God ! wo come from Kaslxpir. The land of 
Kashqar has become entirely infidel. If victory be not obtained in the timo 
of such descendants of the Prophet as you, after this there will be no 
victory. If your permission bo given, should there be a certain force of 
Islam with us, please God tho Exalted, if God shows favour, having gained 
tho victory we will come to the door way of your Ilolinesses.” 

The Holy Tnuhn Ndst'it~\l-iUn said: “ Oh Chiefs ! Quickly collect an 
army, and go (forth) with His Highness tlic Prince Ymuf\ if ye should 
bo defeated, send a despatch to us.” Thus he commanded. 

«*#*** 


Extbaot XXIV. 

His Highness Hasan Bughra Khan Ghdzl gave commandment: ‘‘ Lot 
an army be collected. No quarter is to be given to infidels.” 

In three days tlie army was collected. Taking the whole force, ho 
went aud encamped at the town of Yangi-Hissar. With its atlvanccd 
posts at AUunlnq (and) its rear (extending) to Urtang Qura, the infidel 

(army) was lying eiieainpod. They fought for some days. At that 

time several hundred infidels, making a sortie from the mountains, began 
to slaughter the Musulinaiis. Then Hasain\ Bughra Khan foaming at 
the mouth, (and) bellowing like a mjid camel, made tierce war. He moved 
on, causing the blood to flow (like the Kiver) Ja’ihun. By the Heavenly 
decree, being struck with arrows in several places, he fell a Martyr. 

Extract XXV. 

His Higlmess Hasan Bughra Khan came into the plain. 

Becoming exhausted, he raised a cry of grief and threw himself (on tho 
foe). Ho caused the blood to flow from the infidels (like the Eivor) Ja'i- 

* lit. “ that It will not romo rightly into laudation.” 

t Hero ” L»au” should probably be read instead of “ Hussain.” 
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hfin. Arrows struck the Holy King in several places. A flood of blood 
was poured forth. Nnqia Rashid sevei'ed the sacred head of the Holy King 
from his body. 

After the Holy Hasan Bughra Khan Ghdzi had suffered martyrdom, 
the infidels slaughtered* all the IVTusahnans. (It was) as if the Last Day 
had come. The light of the world became darkness. 


Exthact XXVI. 

His Highness Yusuf Qadir Khan was at Mada’in.Hearing that 

Yusuf Qadir was coming from Madaiii with an army of a hundred thousand 
men,t Juqta Rashid fled away with all his forces to the cities of China. 

The 2 >eople of Kashqar took valuables and j^resents, and went to meet 
the Holy Yusuf Qadir in the Mountains of Andijan. They pressed the 
skirt of his robe to their eyes, and kissed his feet. 


Exteact XXVII. 

They further relate that the Prince Yusuf Qadir Khan took forty 
thou.'*and men toj obtain vengeance for his father’s (death). Having be¬ 
sieged Khotan and fought for twenty-four years, he took the land of Kho- 
tan, and slew the Jigalu-alkhulkhal of China. (Thus) he took vengeance 
for his father: 

He brought (away) the goods and booty of Khotan ; (on) the banks 
of the KhdiuArik^ he bought the Seven-Villages (Yetti-keni) of Tdzghun 
(at the rate of) a “ chartik”|| of land for one ‘ misqal* of gold, and dedicated 
(them) to religious uses. 

.He returned to Kashqar by the ujiper road, and encamped at a place 

called Qizil. It being the place proper for building a “ Liingar”^ in honor 
of the Holy Sayad Arslan Khan, he ordered a tank to be dug. Immediately 
they set t%> digging the tank. Loosening the ground with the points of 

• Lit. “ Caused to arrive at martyrdom.’* 

t Lit. ** Saying, Yusuf Qadir is believed to be coming.. •» .... ««..** (tho Hear¬ 
say tense in misK). 

X Lit. “ Saying: * May I obtain &e.’ ’*. 

4 Or Royal canal it is known by that name to this day, and is situated between 
Yrngi-Hi-ssar and Kashghar. Tdzffhun means “ stream.*’ It is also tho name of a Kiver 
and district in tho locality noted above. 

II A “ Charak” of land is the extent which can be sown with one ** ch&rak” of seed. 
A ** chirak'* of grain is about A * miscal’ of gold is the seventh part of a s6r’* 

(3^ rupees weight); at modem rates it is worth between 14 and 15 shillings. Land 
which took 1 lb of seed to sow was therefore bought for about 1 shilling. 

f A “ Langar” is a traveller’s rest-house connected usually with some shrine. 
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their arrows, each man* carried away a handful of earth. In one day, it 
is said, the tank was completed.f 

Exteact XXVIII, 

{The Holy Im^ms haying seen the letter, said : 

Oh friends! a letter has come to us from the land of Kashqar. We 
are going in order to conquer the infidels. Wo have§ no othcr work than 
this.'* * § 

.They started in the direction of the land of Kashqar... After some time, 

having made Yusuf Qadir Khan king over the land of KAshqar, (the Holy 
Imdms) set off in the direction of China. Having come there they sat 
down before a (certain) town. The infidels remained amazed at this army. 
At that time Juqta Bashid had a magician. (This man) said : “ Oh my 
King, why are you thus distressed. Is it necessary for them to sec the 
town in order to take it, or can they take it without seeing it ?|| 

Juqta Bashid exclaimed : “ Oh Vizier, what speech is this ? The 
city stands evident to the view,^ (yet) ho sjieaks thus 1” 

The magician responded ; “ However many days that army may stay 
hero, (so long) will I conceal the town." 

Juqta Bashid having saluted him sat down. All the infidels were 
glad, and beat a roll on the drum of rejoicing. 

Morning came. When the Holy Imams had concluded their prayers, 
they ordered a certain one (saying) : “ Go in (to the city) and say : 
These who have come arc the descendants of the Holy Mustafa** (on whom 
be God’s mercy and peace). Their Holy names are Imam Nasiru-’d-din, 
Im^m Mu‘inu-'d-din, Imam Zuhuru-’d-din, and Imam Qiwamu-’d-din. 
They have come from Mawara an-Kahar in order to conquer the land of 
Kdshqar, with an army of a hundred and forty thousand. They have 
ordered me (saying), go in and say to those infidels, hang your bows about 
your necks, come into my presence, and become Musalmans professing the 
Faith. If they do not profess the Faith, beginning with Juqta Bashid, 

• Lit. ** By head of man." 

t A similar story was told me at Qisil itself, whore also I obtained my copy of the 
Taskiraiu^l-Bughra (see Shaw's High Tortary, page 240). 

t The story horo returns to the time when Yiituf Qddir had obtained nssistamcc 
from the Im&ms of Madam, while Satan Bughra Kh&n had gone on ahead (Ext. 
XXII) to recover Xdshghox, and had been killed (Ext. XXV). We seem to have hero 
a slightly different tradition. 

§ Lit. “ There is to us..." 

II Lit. " Seeing will they take the town, will they also take it not seeing V* 

IT Lit. " Standing showing itself." 

The Prophet Muhammad.. 

X X 
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we will kill all the infidels^ capture their children, and destroy their 
towns/** 

Having heard these words, the light of the world became darkness to 
the infidels. The infidels considered and said : “ We will not turn back 
from our faith.” They pitched a green tent on (the roof of) the palace. 
The Shaman leading, one and foi-ty magicians became occupied in thcii' 
magic. 

They (the Musalmdns) prepared to fight. The city disappeared. 
They recognized that the magician must have exercised (his) enchant¬ 
ments. Morning broke, the city became visible again. They beat a roll 
on the battle drum. At the moment when the bold soldiers wore urging 
their horses to the battle, the cit}'' disappeared. 

In the same manner for forty years they fought together at (this) 

town of China. Finally one night Juqta Bashid with all his army, fled. 

• * * * « 


Extract XXIX. 

The Holy Imams started in pursuit of Juqta Bashid and Nuqta 
Bashid. 

.The Imams were at prayers, The infidels, finding the occa¬ 
sion opportune, slcwf the Holy Imams like sheep, at the time of prostration. 

Then they all fought for the standard,$ and cut off its bearer’s hand. 
Without giving up the standard, he seized it between his knees. They cut 
off his (legs at tlic) knees also. Ho (then) held on to it with his neck 
(and shoulder). They severed his neck. The standard, soaring into tho 
air, disappeared. The sun was eclipsed, § the world became darkened. A 
voice came from the sky, a murmur came forth from the earth j the infidels 
went off towards China. One man fled and went to Kashqar, and gave tho 
news to the Khan. 

Qfidir Khan at once rode forth; (riding) night and day ho 
arrived, and (when) he saw the sacred heads of the Holy Imams severed 
from their bodies, his senses left him. Again, he became conscious, and 
saw that the bodies of men were lying scattered like tho stones of the 
wilderness. He wondered at not being able to distinguish between infidels 
and Musalmans.jl 

* Lit. having killed, &c.,.ho destroys.” Here tho quotation is not 

kept to tiio proper person of the verb. 

t Lit. ** cut the throats.” 

X Lit. ** saying, let us take the (a standard made of a Yak’s tail}.” 

5 lit. “seiased.” 

8 Lit. ** saying, it is not known whether infidels or Masalinins» he remained in 
wonder.” , 
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He prayed, a thunder-storm arose, water flowed down from the moun¬ 
tains, rain fell from Heaven; it placed the faces of the Musalm^ns in the 
direction of the * Qibla’; it turned the infidels* bodies face downwards, and 
carried away the heads of the unbelievers. 

Then they took the Holy Imims* sacred bodies, and placed them in 
coffins. The other hlusalmdns* bodies they buried. 

The date was five hundred and ninety-six [a. d. 1199]. On the 10th 
day of the month Zi-’l Hajjah, a Monday, the Holy Imams drank of the 
sherbet of martyrdom. 

“ But God knows best what is the truth.*’* 


Note os the Ujatliqs. 

[In the “ Beport of a Mission to Yarkand under Sir D. Forsyth, K. C. 
S. 1.” (Calcutta 1875) in the History of Kashghar, p. 127, l)r. Bcllew on 
the authority of the “ Tazkira Bughra Khan” with reference to a passage 
translated in Extract XV (above), says: “A poor and aged Christian 

priest.came forward as a caudidato for the offered reward.” Now al¬ 

though it is not to bo denied tJiat tlicre were Ncstorian Christians in Eiistorn 
Turkistan at that time and later, I cannot tliink that there is any reference 
to them in the present text. The word in my copy of the work (Tazkiratu- 
’1-Bughra) is distinctly ** Ujatliq”, and besides the evidence given in 

the note at the place (see above), I find the name “ Ujat” occurring as the 
name of a town or village in a modern song called “ the Maids of Turkistan,” 
extending to 22 linos and celebrating tho peculiarities of the maidens of 
different towns of Kashgharia. The following will suffice as a specimen; 

*I/U. ^,1 - t-XjJ 

uJij ujOy 

• • * • 

<jUj ^^\£s • » # • («iu oU_,l y 

• ^ cfTti ^jri • ^ 

Which may be rendered thus : • 

” Straight and slender-waisted aro tho maids of Kdshghar. 

” Short, with sack-liko figures, are the maids of Yangi-Hisar. 

“ A goitre above, fat bolow, (such) ore tho maids of Yarkand. 

*•*••• *««*«*•• 


* Tills saving dauso is added by tho transcriber. It is of course Arabic. 
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“ Arranging apples on saucers are the maids of Khotan-Bchi. 

Eating many currants and grapes are the maids of VjjlT (of the Ujat* 

[liqg). 

* * « * • • 

“ Wearing felt caps, with foreheads wide (or high) are the maids of 

[Sariqol. 

“ Snub-nosed, (but) swcet-tonguod are the maids of the Kirghiz.** 

The reference to tlie foreheads of the Aryan Sariqolis is interesting. 
After tlic foregoing portion of this note was in the press, I came 
across a passage in the later part of the Tazkiratu’l-Bughra which settles 
the question about the religion of the TljaUligs, and shows them to have 
been Musalmdus, though bad ones. It is as follows : 

U*1 

“ He said: ‘ Oh my king I there is a set (?) of people called Vjat, 
The people of that (? 2 >lace or tribe) are Musalmdns with their tongues, 
but their (real) religion is spying. Having spied they have sent letters 
after the infidels who have fled (lit. they are in tongue Musalmans, in faith 
doing espial, they have sent Ac.).* Thus ho represented to the holy 
Imams.** 

This character of spies and traitors is that in which the ITjut-liqs are 
represented each time in the Tazkiratu’l-Bughra. With this agrees the 
popular saying regarding them recorded in the note to the original passage 
(Ext. XV. above). 

In a versified account of the same events as arc recorded in the latter 
part of tl^ l^azkiralu’l-Bughra, 1 find the following parallel i^&ssago : 

•• ^ 

He said ; * Oh king (possessed) of good qualities, we have a village which 
they call Ujat; 

In appearance they assent to the (true) Faith, but in their hearts they 
have much enmity.* 

They (the Imdms) replied: * If the people of Ujat be so, they will not 
obtain salvation in both worlds,’ ** 

In the same book 1 find the following verses which identify the my- 
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thical personages Juqta Bashid and Nukta Bashid as the then chiefs of 
Khotan: 

.u Kil ^ »L4 

ijm tit 

** Two infidels were kings of Khotan, the people of Khotan were 
their soldiers; 

One of them they called Juqta Bashid; the name of the other 
dog Nukta Rashid.” 

In the Tazkiratu ’l-Bughra we hear of Juqta Bashid and Nukta Bashid 
from a little later than 429 A. H. (A. D. 1037) until 596 A. H. (A. D. 
1199). They are probably mere representative names. Khotan seems here 
to be considered as belonging to China. B. S. 1877.] 
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STORIES _ 

FbOH FoBBEB’ PSBSlASr GiLAM 3£AB TBAITBLATES tSTTO TUBKI. 
i fcJjjJil »J Jj V fd ijdjym ^*^>**1 foT Ji I 

• (-i *iJu.U) c:^-.3U l»iS ^ 

tmUS ^JIUj ^ J ^ tii£jJ f 

• Lji^TC *5.liT 

(.^ib iiUb *-Jy tiiU^ Ui-*j^ ^ ^ 

yj **4> ^ y^,Xi) Jjj\.J 

•• 

»L*J^ ^5**^ c4*“l !r*^ y, f' 

^t^i] tjS*^ i-iJUj )y I ^ 

*j)^ u/^i 

t^yy tXv^jl (..^11^ ^fCil ^yy. o 

*—^i> y*c}y^y ^ dlW^ 

>i^<ct^ ciT^^ dljiXL* 

^ vr • ^1;^ r* e/* 

l*» . •• r 

vcUjjJT ^y^y^y *• ‘^i 

J^l C5*^W 

UJ ^U ^ ^aJy »^43V{ ^*;i»3;>« y 

• uf **01 

J^l y.f^ yJ'fjji ^ 

^yj t^ji. J,1 **4* ^ dT «/“ 
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t«lu« ^ 9 

•» 


Copt op I^sspobt issited at KXanonAB. 


^U3 tijy^3\y. 

csfV. 


^oT *■** - V i s»5|»UsA>) u:9t)tjuu |it.>! ^ iS ^ liXfl 

Jj!/ *—*V JSjj iJiJI 

C*^ J J^-3 »*>;* 

L-s^^ cJ^ i-Cr? cy* 

I M ( 



Copt. 

Agreement made at SdsJighar.^ 

* 

j]y'3^ sJh' ^is^ 

p.y ^jiPy* vy^ ^ J^.UV 

r*^l t—^y« JU«iSflj _, ^.tily, ^UJy. ciJ, 

i_|«i3T ^ 3 ^Py ^_y_5'«‘3T 

f^Ufc ^\sijM. b 3 Aii.vJT i_&ii ^1 

lt/*Ky kgf^ *-X«i|^ I^jjy %y^ 1^1 jjS^ i^yyt\Jo 3 

«• 

• ^for 

t This was found betwoon the leaves of boobs purchased in K&tdighar. 
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• isjUiJi ,yi£ j ^ isir*^ flr^ < 3 *^^ 



CoFT OF A Leoal Opinton giten IN KXsnonAB.* 

Aix4b^ 

A*J^ L^IS^ ^ a£Ij 

fc^UJy is;^y I—<£. lM ^ jy^ AiiU. ^^yLi. 
^j^U5al^ Vry^y c^y 

J aGj o;y ^ ^Jj 

^ eT* f^jf f^j^.'^k^ e/it* 

*iy i—IfcV^^ y-*jl 

T •* 

a 6J ^ A*«VJ^ i— Jj cjT 

»-r^ Ji 

■r • •• •* 

jyaUy jxia sLjj^ (iJJj ^^LJ 4-rT u>yy 

, • ^1 A*JI j 

^ti.^.^lji h^] ftifi tXlfi S b^ll^ 

A^Ly f*^ fc^AflL^ 


* This was found between tho leaves of a book purchased in KAshghar. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE “ TAZKIRATU-’L-BUGHRA.” 

Extkacx I. 

Jl^ yj] Ji 

uT' ^ ^li) Jj) It>i7 

^hj'i \j:^ uiUj *U'J,-y UDJ^ *iUSc ^ jyXjJ 

c-^x^iT ^ 1*5 xjt^j 

(•ir*'* u/.-H-ly >a>'^; f'-^' <-0^ 

ca;A». ^JJy^^ ^S|_Jij;jUI^jl ^ C^^'Xn. y ^1 •(• jtji^'i *j^ J 

fA jhi^^ji'i >=»t//' j’jy vSijU'® l^jl 4iJ| Jy-y b ytjuT/yXjaUJ 

ca^ jXjoU ijijt «s»y; <—xjW* 

oUv«'j jUi 8cX>^ ,^I^U^1 AS^'lbj>jT 

jy,\ ^C=**“ ^,1 jyj\ ^ 

aJ *J^ S »j^j ALf] Hi aJ] S A^y ^yjl ^1 aUI sjS)j^ aU 

^ ^ j£ySb j a1 j aJ 

0 * TMfl is to bo road upwards and downwards from the middle. 

j. uouc, Jjibras^i;. 


Y T 


siVriHhlko 
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yji N <-H^J j'j,; u)»>^ jV '^^y- 

IjA- Av «ij .jI^U ^ ^Ibj 

‘r’yj' c* ji«y Jr*; W 

|ji)^SbJkjjS ,gJJjijJ ^ 

cy)^* JUi /Uij ^ aBI tlXli 4^ 

t^UjT ^i.iJU Ki»»aij „;Ux*i^ (.j^iy ‘-^•^ 

^Kiljb .j)y Li^oVy tiys3)jij ^ vjI^ 

jiiJULi U.^ j_s^S^^J>\ijm ^ LS-.^ J^ 


Extract IT. 

(3.r^ 

i-^i-^ uJ^i t_^y!^^ *iA*il ^jL.U 

c;i^ ‘ryjl Jy^ Oya^^Xi-ilj 

““Ijy c*lji lyj U?j^ c)^ is^wia. jayjXj 


>—.-ij^yy t— aaAm •—*^ 

t-^1 (j/® (j/® J^ *iej 

^U. i^Ualw J^yj J)l 

ei^ V.r? 

^ KUU ^ ^y^ojj] yi] 

.P ••'-»-* ^ .PS*' 

J>' ^''e>??i^' y '-r^-s '—5^1 ey r^' J^' ^yjy 

•• ^ 

^li: AiUjLc v^/r )yi-i u,UaL. 

^Uaiw ^llAuaJb Aas^I> jlhi^yj 

^ yjUaU c^A. u-yAtf ^j«s aIc 


Extract III. 

*? Kj^* tt^'^ Ir^ cp;-^ 

A^lli ^^Ualw ciy^ 
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\J'y^ ^ji. ^ ItUyjT ^^u«*T Hi? lUS^l^i^5l 

*i)l;»-jLU 0/JU- 

»i^y^ ^i}hj aax^ *iy 

^ cr*l;i * 6yJ(^^ 

J^)y} Af^l^ cy;^ j.l>)^J€ y Cl ^1^^ L^J ^1;^ 

Jlji5it*i ^bl (U^jV^U ^5^*3;^) ^UU# 

• •• ^ 

^WlLl 1;*J (3>^ ^jjUalw* cy^nOA. 1(5 jXiUtoU 

Ci»mJ( 5 ti*ar 1 cy^-tOa. 

C^T j W,5 ^.5 

|,.l>.^lji A^b(5 ^ aXIj f^^yOAftt tLS^'* ^UsIm 

v^l C5‘»3;il ij^ tJixj olj J^ ^IcU 

A^'Uj *!_■ -*i^ 

i^jUiLw cy;,iaA. 'Ti‘3^**'»ji;l *-J^ bT ^j^UaL* 

Jyi^ *‘aXjjj] €ji sj;iy 0^5* ^ 

"• •• «• 

1^ (*^ J^UU^iJlyl uy^^Xj,5;iI tdjy** jS^ 1^,(5 

^U3iM> ‘“^ ^X^(5lj.X ^Xmi(^jJ^ Axj^Xji^JI ^UsIm i*i>^^^ 

A^l^i o;^^ 

yjK-iy aIxj iil^l oj^ ^i^jjUai^ cyyaA. ^UWy^Ulyl 
^^d/i) c.^*3^i t^i4$ wJT c-aaK; 

e/i^ e/^*^' l-^ 

J^‘ oyfla. ^3 j^^y) O;-^ 

jUyiy jW jh*^ 

A-«yi aJ^ i- 

J*d‘V^' 1-^*3 Jr^ jl4*5/il 

t_<lL4 ^IbJtjT AaI^ cy^-^i^ )ji| ^^^3 ^ 

.X^jIaj c^yfliA.^5b45J»5 1^1^ 1^y-A»JIyl ^T 
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U-) ^ 

*iUjy lf;i 

XjjT ^r^lyi' *?‘V^ cy,.fla. l.Vil;lbaiJ ^• 

Ji;JL. iJX, ^Uil Uj Ji 

iq^] y *ij ) 

A Oj;; ^ 

^^.aillyl Lij^A. (j)0ai.< isy^o*. ?i^jy. 'r’ly?' t5>“^^-* 

j^J.ly KiU^JV v^i^J yjjr 3^- e/^** 

J..Ux. i^i^T 1^ e/* ‘^' 

' il ^>^c iJi ;lIe.*iT ^iUUywJlyl 

._^':,i VI. '*il‘JV> ii 

2uii cy^Ui *-^*5 *!rV -? 

W5-V“ 4'^-'* >'J*’ ***^ 

Vii I^'' y' 

*2^US Jjl ejULS jii. J^s'* Jyi >5 

tJcuV t>>>^ 


<J!Ji 
^ $ 
J*X^ 


Jy-M 1-^A. Li^.5 

^UU^n^jl A^!^ ^OaL-O;^ CJ'^ 

«dixLiVfc 
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Eitbact IV. 

i-9^ o;-a^ 

la-^XlliUWyL 

A*A fciSi^ ^1 JyMj t>Aar^ C»|-^ 

Ai ^^y-^l j ^yy^* 

« jhJ^ CUarff-ai 


Extbact V. 

jjli. 1^ tJV^^li^IiS t-fij ^J^ (jy*** 

i-s^y y ^ ,^<^1 ji;iUj ij 

y ^J** '^l (-^ jsjVliJL. '^j-a^ ya 

XXX v^jULT Kj^ gi* (.>1- jyiJ^jl 

4 

» 

• Extbact VI. 

^|Uai*u c ^ giflA. ^^Jy** yi gliUalw 

ji ji^ ^yK u^ ouy vi:iT uy5i»^tj fcji» 

ul^jl *y i-|.i‘^y U)'-"^ j 1^4) Kjiyj y ‘-^ 

kr^wi^S"’ ‘-^’ \d}J^ ^*i^y trb^j’ 

or^ i-r-iy cjbij ‘-^* >« C.r^ ,cfl 

y ki^iA. jXjiK ^1 «i ‘**4; 

jit>^j’ <i^ J) JxiS U <-->*1;!* 

« 

X X uT^y Jj *iiU. lyi ^J,Jy J*,y^T 

Extbact VIL 

^Uj Ijjli-in u;'^ 1/^ eu’^ 

t-y;^il y v-^ kA-wii. k^.> ^yiil AiUirV^ »i 

J^ir* «.*•• c)*^ yj u)^U i^jy ^ cyoA. 
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J ‘riV >W 

1;^ cay'-*' <s»j>^ t_f‘*i'^ >4^aiS*i* 
>« t/ir ‘i/woT erl ii/4?- 

‘!'i4» wy d'^*- «><«««. »j'<idJ 
X d^i krii J^y. fUliS ^1 JjU 


Extract VIIL 

4l^jj utI ^*ii^5LS.U c-^ki ^^U*Ub jJ 

s.^ d'^'^ d'-^ 1;^ dJ-^'* 

>i" Jal ‘-^ Jj' y d«-j’ (3'-^’ 

viV ly-^ c**"' yy Ja-^ jy^-^ ^ihy 

yfliJIy) A?.)^ Layfl*. ^5L*ieJ «-i> ^i/•JJ'>h^ 

da^-a' o'^!lS'-“ l^^ii ts^lails-* ^3j}\ S>Jjj ^t ii 
^aJU ^) jS^jj(.j,jii5 yU i_ Jtly ^1 oUy*^ 

aI^I w^io ItA^ sr^^* A^ It) 

6j^ 

* •» 

j^sj fx*^ JS. ]jk> da;'* cf'lri* ;i'-‘*^'4 

».yoJ dWy e^ *(a^ d'^a'^'^i’ 

““r^ d'-^ l)^ v)jJ* LS'^^y c*?- d'*;a'^'^' wUs^f a.* 

l^ijXI ^ J] O^y ^) *5 j^IiT l-yiJT ^yjUaU 

4s^ d4;a' v^Wy4 y^>i- *j 

•jlilj^ Jjl Ai^-y daV jy ‘^a;a' vyW(^>i« 

;aJ>y ca^J >« Va4a* 

Ke;5 Jy w«H>* 3al o'**^ “ir^ 

•>»■“'• y *lr!v-j-;*’!a'4 cyt- •^jjj^y 
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*Sji ttjlijijjUil AiUfei^ 

*—HjW I—--iJ v^ST ^^^■■<^^ '■r^^ 

^A‘y cJiULiy |^<ij;y (.Sb ^1 ^ ^jT L^yf* uJ*^ lyi 
JiS y SU. ^1 *ol^- 

^y ^cuji j^.iy 5^ (>iri»'-^ v-f***^’ y 

X ,.yV *■** «-iiil4iyb.Ssl^ 

Extbact IX. 

j.^AiJ)jj\ 

'•*»*• 

...x>..x*-- uf^^ULltii. sS JjLA 

- * Exteact X. 

*1^ ,_^Ujljb o;-<a^ ^1 \i:Sj, Ar m 

\jX^ ^J)j ^ji 

J-^ 4^’ 

AijUiUlw^ aUj 

^i3 ^iS 

iiSw uay^ 

w^^yl s^'-***^ *‘Hr^ ^ ^i'5^|;'3>«>ryy 


Eiteact XI. 

ij^y kT ujU. lyj ujUaU la^a. * 

l;i{ uJ^'* Jh^j^ Aijt" li^jl U- ^ > uj'-i- ly; uJjy'-fc 

ir^ vtiii'^*-!^^ flr^ »_^KI/«ji. jj jji 1-..4W i^Vof 
iSij^Jii^ *jo s»»J^ ^.Jhi^ 
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AAiUil ^ 

^ yi*H^ ^jjy ^ • -x. .X.. 


iirv 


Stihi l^HSU *-rHi4 

Am»iU 1^ c;^'^ 

lilxllj Li»»^fcUt 1/^ l5^^ 

*^.yy t4ii«» js\^ gij}*^by 

^.0 ji^ 4_^1 loil ^^lUS 

Ojj t^SsS ^>5) c-f*^*^* 

(Xftias*^ *.if 3JI aII 3) y Vi'?ii~*i^'* L g * 

^jjlkl-. ^.SUIJ Jyj o^Uw^J Jjl J^*> 

" u-Hb*^ c)^y US*V^ gi jh*^ 

^jaJtlaf^ill^ji^tS aJIj^ ^ijj^jxA.o..A AAJlyo tXksr* j^jUxL. 

jV'jb |*i^l L^ a5 ^XjoU'A^JjI iio ^^4.^ 

Ij )j^ I^Ij aS LcJ i^c )j>A. 

4^)^ sS ^^)jy 

u/ u5^ (>jJ>*i)i> »—--do ^yiA^ 

^ly 1^ ]dJ^ .Jb A-Jy ^,5 a. J^14Mj AXiji^ yoXSU 

^XjjJly oWll^ s_ ,^-> €ji Jjy^ y A^ 

^-r^/tja vlrti'‘r’y^ ijW=^ «-^ i:)^ ca^-ii. 

^j,lliL. usya^ ^ •i- c)'^ ];^ oj;'^ 

^XjjileJ Ki- u,*-^! Ji<V y. 3*^3^g tj' 

If^ «Xj^I _y» l.^<J J'iiJyJ C^*-a- fj.i'h yi 

AiXiiiJ t,Ji^J}i ^)l;i■^ 

\.g^ Iliijj yjUil-. cij^ ^.jUUS |,fc ^ ^ji *f*^lf 

V*‘‘*V Oji jH st))J^ ^>> **i wiM 

«^*^r* I«*4i ^ *-^ ojUm. u,Uj Jy4 

*ijU.« jSUjjSjw fc^fcjjt K . jjj'i*!" ua^-^iA. 
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Easiem Ti$rhiitdn, 


Ja, 


«* 'l 


Eztbact ZII. 

*i;i)c iJijUb ^) ^juI ^u. i>4 ^jOju o^ 

IjAJ^ ^dJUli e.l>c )jJi4L;lijltiJjj^ 

^Uiy ^-u 1^ ^^Ual« ‘"•3^ J Li-cU» 

u>^ y «^*i4» 

“=ir^ *5-^rii 

«» 

ci'^; ^ ^ _.Si\ 

Id-VjT ).>;i^l? ^ujUaL. 

Aiii^u y( X .. X I. x 

‘ ? . x-'ix.. ufjri'i^y “^y 


(•yjyp v>> 


Extbact XIIL 

l-yy ];*^ l5y^ Oy-to. 

^U. ^ Xcl ^jKJT <-fcij u 5-;S>4' ^ X X X ujtl tgi* 

j «/*■* i '^jy‘ '-^'hj^- 

tjXe. fiy a>j>a*. uftjj J >(*i*l-d' e/i« 

<<^| IfCU^Xj |,:ti!.;^jj| jji LSii (*>*^1 

“ir^ JlA* j <>*■ jj 

jy »;1 jS jj *iJ;S^T uJjtMi c.iijo(iWI **le 

fcij J j»i<)ss tiijiXjA «i> e/i‘^j>‘V' '-=-^1)y j^d** 

^ lojuy t_X&i) j5yl>-> u-^ 

AAj wut^ yj Vj^y^y*3lyy^ 

A^yT ^j) i-iwi S/TyJ^ ^;iJ ^T Mf* 

L^jfi Jiji J^<iiii AeJ^j IX^ liijiJ} tA.fc^'Ui 
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jjj 4*j& ^yi 

vyy jd 

c)>^T 

LjjS^ J jSblJ J 

CJ*-^' us^ .ii" i=»;-fli. j_ji^!tj"T |_^1T 4_(.--«j .jj 

Li-^S * Jyjl c:^.«u) *x>Ui. 

>c>c ^5t—jVAjO t)^ * fl **y 


s • *• 

E 1 TRA.CI? XIV. 


CJ^ ^ fa.S^fa. 

yjltu cy^^da. t^jUiltcjl ^y) l.Xiy ^jlc 

iUtojlj 


4XW c)^ JUrWl 


«« 

A^KiUl-w* y L-.^^ y^T mT 

C^-kd^ ,^-lo yjld. 1^ cy^-^kdA. ^^*^i;y^ (-f'^y 

l;^l CC;*^ uJu«^ 

Vryv^Sr^ '-r^ 

i^Jjy U y ' -ji ^ VS u,a^ 

XXX cr*5;W J^ji^ «djily 


Extbact XV. 

i—JL# |^L«*y irnSJ^ t»s^ uiyda^ 

^ ^)y 1*^ ]y l.A^.y« t.M|^j|^ x^Xc^ ^ 

ty*^;*iy'^ y*^ 

vjJjU ttj|/Js^^^^ y3 ^ ad c^.<d.-^ jXj^7 
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i^XioT ^Ujl ^ AcuLijb 

Jr* ol/ii ^r! ‘-^V 

«• 

jO^ **i4fi' 

«• 

vsj^ a^-^^oJT ^^Jj] IS^-iiJ (•Xm.I aIw L^j er^>!^ c/* 

OCu »lwt>b Vjt!^ 

# 

'•» 

upj^a. fc-Hsl" t^"***!} i-ii>. ji:v^ ,4f*3j;»jJdl s»4;pjl 

«« 

liUjO ^XjJjT ^jJUi J u-hsM >-^*y) t-iV" cj' 

' r-4* ■ • \* « ** • 

gi* Ki. fiSjiijj] »Ujlj ^ 

J=-> jj3^ fi^)y /* j^.^^ili:^i*3 

* ^ - - s 

A*ilj &*A) jym ^*5**^ ^ 

fJ>.H})^ *UjU cw^-fla. tJ^y> ■;;b^^jj 

aJj ^.;,^jUJj<; cXu LjVr*r^ 

y*^ r< ** J'^=J| y*^ S^“3' e/J‘^!;l 

• **» 

XXX ;; ITaTj^ vy^i 

Extbact XVI. 

t.^ -^sdu ^ijil 

^;Ui A« u-^!bl ^ c:-i« X-Jjy.yyr^ 

Ul ax^ 5^1 t_r*irdl ^1 V.^ 4,iii ^Uftl 

Jd <-Hs^ ' 

tiAS^ &U Ij J ^^1L>1.*Xm*.* S ij ^ U-0 

** ^ ^ ** *• * f f ^ 

I# uJ;^-^ c-Xli liUjO c^.«a^ IjJKL ^ u:^T a1/| 
kU< »>Ij **— 0^ 

^^**d<5 yi—X^ ^*iy *—iii 
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Eztbact XVII. 

ijU^y j^y >CiT Jjbl jX 

Jh^ uH^ 

jlbj^Uil ,jXl t^jii jhi^ Ifuiia. (_rujjj 

•Oi '^'*“ Jr^ j>A ;»<«>S];j' 1^- 

X X XyllialAi .ix^ 4^-/ 


Eztj^ct XVIII. 

^U. 1^ c>r-3^ u:;'^ cjr^ 

ajola^ ^3!«ia*5b jj ^j^ia jX. jjd\S uJi*^ cj;-^ 

i*j;^ AiXia^ aI5^ 

^ »J4 I*"* ;W 

lS^ ‘*^ ^S^jjULw* tyif* t-Cl^ 

^J,\A l;ij ^j^Ulfi ^ u^ ej'JaA- o^.3a. ^oUlji tT^I; lyAlAi 

1^ 3t^ uf;^ 


Extbagt XIX. 

^jj[i jjjU. ^ cya*. c_jlfi ujU. ^dS ._i«^ c»j^ 

' i_$ij^^4* *i^^l ^ '-r^ ^jiT *^4 

.^S Ve/" o'^ 1^ ^ t>^ jk'ijj^ ttlW ujUU. 

^Vrj lOAla. »_iio jU. jh>i^ 

iJoSa. tJoJ Jk<H'i tt/4<*T jUiULiw. ^^**^ j*i'^ji^ 

yijA ^ySi tii-iji ^^'^j*- ‘•■^ y »s*'‘^y Ul«*i^-I 

t-^*> v»rWr^ y!;^ 
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Exiaa.ox XX. 

*** T 

1;^ er^ o^-oa. x X X ;*i‘^ 

luAj Jj^y^]j y sjU^ |.U ;>d‘*4*i 

^ uCAiUU# yjU-T ^ 4 L 

y fy ^SA*ialj 

(•y u/i*^ Li^W J>l jr* 

. X X'X cj^ujloi^ 

jk'^ji Jfjj tiJ^i tf;S/^ f S C/i^U/i'^T 

>‘jMy^,Mi>id 

LS'iH^jyy 

sUljU ^jU y^Li.\jil»>^! ^ tiJuu o^-aaL. 

^ Jk^y ^Lr \j^y ^£i^\x u:^ 


Extbjlcx XXI. 

-J ir^ J j 

jjJJ] M oj l t'v tfe j5slAjb yt jiJ^i 


^1 u-JJ^ i»^ cf*^y jr^ 

XX X j*i.>UJl Jj^ ^Jif 


Extbact XXII. • 

«»3j^ ^^iLtiib y 

4*^1^ t&J^ U>yi v^*3 J^jy Jki 

AiJIiX^ ciyv^ o^-flA. ^ibi^ 

«5r^ y^'ity *-rH^ *ry ^/i-!; *!^i, '-rt/ LS*^^jk y? 
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L -^ 5^^ ^ V jtf 

»uu ^1 ^ J't*" 

IjIUj sj^y 

>c X X UOjO L^J 

J jj 

K X X 

U^ <>^ ^ '^Jt- AA>U-.^j 

cy^^ ^jST ;*d*l^ei.^ vj^cUsI 

t ^iyi ^^UiU 

IV 'i^ ^i4s ^T ^T 

- ih ^s ef>. Jr* s'^^-sSi, ->« jib*4)S 

icx 

jjjl^ ‘-^ ‘^j;^ ^ *4^rir^r*V 

'(.jui j^.jj>-.*Ji*A uXii ‘-^ >'V ^ 

j)ji jj JiA^l fX-I e/.J LJ‘^y «jui cr^^l 

U^,J jJUb ii^^. ^^.1 ^^jl Ji -iV *^^jy >-5--ilrJ 

^ l-^<5 ^>yl Ji^u;'^**^ liy ui'*J ->*"'V-' '•’ 

jJjjJUi ^jVx« Jj ^ou- us-^u» J^ 

jj,Vi^jC» ‘=ir^ »-€^’^ U*'^ !^ C^a- 

.iuySft .1 cj,-a^ cji^W >4r., 

Jv J.\X. ^.dJjScir^ U**i' 

, , X ;iliJJiO liAjjijJ <y»y 

^■■■-^ cyaa. »'^*5'-j tjr;'* y.*^ ‘-^y- *=2^^ 

JtS.'^ wiliJ dV ^ ^• 

jUA^ e,^ L.jiy'^ *n*i' 

uJ''.i>il I^l V;;Arii^ y' J?y*^ i-i^'^^'^ 
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^4^ AiiljAx *4 » - - i«y.o^ 

Aiild^ ttUjb 

Aj)iU^ <-r"i4S j ^yUe'I (■U ‘-r^^ 

X cu-*]; l^cuA^ ^ jh*^ 


■ Extbact xxiii;'’ ■ 

^^•U ca^^Ak. i— 

J^j (-f^ (Hi^ C*®r® 

' - f »^ # . • 

^1()a*m (►u; AJ ‘ e/i-; ^,*3 i^J*^}^ }^,‘ 

^Ujj ^ ^ \SiiSj ijii <ui j^;.*ii^ceXj’ 

AiJ| ^UiJl Jj^y. ^];>^Jt> f,t^] jC&J As :^suJy 

j^jy*) Cfl j^‘*J sJJj$ 

2^ yUJ rflw sI-AjU uJu«^> 


Exteact XXIV. ** • • •> 

i^/i *^*>^ \j^ 

ji '■' ’*' 

^AIj jti^y Vi^HL^W tj^jl. ‘ 

><A«^cr->ri'H-*3W V !/^ ^I'j' 4 /^-' oA^^ 

»<*la^ Jjl XXX f'j X 4 S ^ ‘-^i?" J*i-iiy> ‘-^ 

Jj) ^_J.JX- 1 LJ lUi 04 ^ J__J^1UUL«/* U-iS^ Jji 

vA l‘*4J AV tt;4‘^;'!;*l !/^ (iT^ *‘*^ 

h^jjy *^l;^i;y 

«y*sl|«» w aCw (j; 1 jj^ ^j^y ^ 
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Extbaot XXV. 

0^.4^ 

U)>^ 

*IXiybijIiSj vi)^ OJ* ‘•?;4 cyoa. jXxiiT 

>c ^dliS la^ *^>5^ <s>j^ ii^j 

^UU- ^.aiUuU ooV u>-^ )>u^^ 

03^3^!/ d^t?" fi^ <-::--*'4* kj j'h'^Jj^. ^ 

>< X X 

Extract XXVI. 

* 

' .... jk^ji^ oj^ 

»alS^ 

j^Uaa^ Jir*- 

^jjljsiJiJ A^b^HJO/l uioJ j^*li ujU.ji4>lS u-i«^ J^ AJdJfc 

• xxxx Jh'kf** 

h 

% 

Extract XXVIL ■ 

\Sp- d^ *-^yi (.ii^ >>^JU>>VJi!^ 

fUJ] ii-Ulil liAii (.lo)j u-^JT <iAju. C}^ »Ujlj 

j4Wi yKa. ^jji vAs' ^ '"y *-yj 

JU. cajii yi. wjJT Jji-UIi) (*Jii 2- 

^ dy^>' yk;i'd^ 

^Wj) cJij w^T WyT JV5L. j;. 4^ ilAjJUjl,. A ujii 

♦ ^ 

X X i-f<ii4* 

ey^^JUlAy l(,i „,KiJ^Jeji «y c!>i 

jJLjyJjS ^ yj <‘H;*,y*- *-^ O'/* d'^ d*nl **4“ d'^ 

JjS ct-fiU. Jrfi' j* 4‘*4* isCr^l '—>^'4 d^l^ 

Si.~fiji ji tiiAW (i•>T *^4®^ 

XXX ;1;jiJi.p-iiJ cjICy 1^ »<*y ^ <Slr^ 
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Extbact XXVIIL 

(-Xii jw ^ ufirt v’’ >W u;i** 

it A>^y! dhj ‘-ir*^ X J'i/ (jy- IOj' 

jii\j wJu-^ o,,^ jy^-ui 0^-0^ ^ ^ 

jhJy, *iljj i_3^ l-^h i- t-e;^ 

^JLjJUi If^XA/ 

^1 ^<>eT ^^.^1 ^>J. y. uXi> «»i^J «jj;^ 

j^] 1^* tj»j3^ Ly^ 4_' *«!?'• **4* 

jic^ j>'‘‘jy“ '^J 

/uy»jJ^ jijjSj 

*■** u-‘?.y^jl t-r^* U/<« 

JoT t_^jU ^HjjJla. *ib jU t^jJy'‘‘Jiis^^ jtji^ 

JiiAit i- ^J^y- h'^ it»ij>''^*J* 

•iiJjI cJIii *Li« j a 1/1 j.fc2B^ cy^i. 

I 

j c^‘^]r® r^' j^j}y ufj* 

c/i ^'hP y jh»y c'^' > v/PhrP c^' 3 

jjiyi P* fc-Xwy. Jji jji tJ^ ^ p 

•■Hpyy. Ji^l lijtjii Jji 

p Py“jAi^ ejW *i.J*>J| ■ U.^T 

yb ^xtjX A*A ^^ialwb >3*^ jVSm-^jjUjS ^5)UJ| 

•-r-^.' dhi3 U^.* 

>Jio cr*^' t ^ 4» *^<^i jiy^ {j'^y Ply \Pc9‘ i5}p ^jIP, 

^ib ^J)U*-4 yi cfJJJ (j/JJ 

jiiiiJy U>«lj ^ Jj* 

kiii'i XXX j»J*i4J ^yiiUk! ysf" ^ys^ ^ jti^ ^iiiy yfi 

■• ' -‘ ■ 'p .JbjJU viJiu Jji. . cJJ.< I;ICtT *« rA JCT 
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X X X ,^/JpiSLu tdjj (.UL 

It r', 

Extbact XXIX. 

Aj);; U»lt£^ ^d^/Aj|;| bJji ^Ixi 

O^aac ^Ibji^l «45;Ui ^JI^UI X X'X 

XXX 1*^ O;..^ 

Vjji;! 

XXX Jj^ jh^^ «-f^> 

Ai *^»5^ LiV^ \J^ji^^ tJj^^ 

j}<ij'ji ijiSAai^ ^IbiiiSSsT \J^J cSV'^* i-mAtujj 

fiS jiiijji Y.y.% e-ijJ^jA iii jh,i!jj Ljj,;/ la^ 

y'*j^ fi'^i^y- j}'^^ ^ '•^iJ t (ilii j^U» ^ t^^Jjl ii^Xu 
^ ts^U. Jyt^^alwi cjV^Uw) XXX u-ja jajUU/. 

^HiUL^ j}^ y* i‘*4i 

^aJU jsjLy^y, tiUi^SyK ^^aiy «*iii 

v±Ijj ^Sj.Ul cya^ ^J;Ji y^aiT u^axi^c-^i^T xiAii ^^({ 

v^Au ^XilJUw. }ijj\ JSiii^ Uv*xlT jJjai^ 

J_j.1 4*^1 aj ci-Jji' ^xJT J^y jji ^ ASiXjU X X X^lialii Jj/J 
”* jh^ V^y oa^^ L>Jyw^S^^I usy^ ^ijS tymji ^j| (iAii 

Vl/-aflj fie) <11 j 


«_iu jj=^y jlbaUjl vJia. A.* y^j) t^,a t^ilT ^y „/,ail 
f* >>*^y 0^-4^ ii! 
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Pali Studies, JVb, 2. —By Major G. E. Fbteb, Beauty Commissioner, 

British Burma, 

jr.— Thk Tali Text, of the Vttttodaya, or 'Exposittok of KevreV 
nx Sakuuabakkuita Thera, with Tbanblatiuh Noteb. 

Introduction. 

\ • 

The Vuttodaya (‘ Exposition of Metre’) is the second metrical treatise 
written in Ceylon during the twelfth century by the Pali grammarian 
Moggallana, under his priestly title of Sangharakkhita Thera. It is iAie 
only work on Pali prosody extant, and is founded on the Vritiarainakara 
(Ocean of Metres), a Bunskrit work on post-vedic metres by Kedita Bhatta.. 
It coiiiaius 13G stanzas or portions of stanz^, into six chapters 

which treat of tho following Bubje(St8 : 

Chap. I.—The technical terms, and symbols in prosody. 

Chap. II.—Metres regulated by time. 

Chap. Ill,—Metres with quarter verses similai*. ^ ' 

Chap. IV.—Metres with half lines similar. 

Chap. V.—Metres with quarter verses dissimilar. 

Chap. VI.—The six problems. 

The work opens with the usual adoration to Buddha. Then follow an 
explanation of the technical terms, and a description of the various metres 
in .Ji^ali prosody. In the jBecond, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, each 
variety is illustrated in its own metre. The sixth chapter enunciates the 
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six problems, and the work closes with a tribute of regard to tlie author’s 
instructor, Sila Thora. 

The text has been collated from several Burmese MSS. and compared 
with two other valuable copies, one, a transcript from a Singhalese MS. in 
the India Office, kindly presented to me in 1870 by the late Professor 
Childers; the other, a tract, derived from two Singhalese MSS. by Profes¬ 
sor Job. Minaycff, published in 18C9 by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg, Mr. Oliild^^^^-j^s 138 verses, but the last two are 
merely portions of postscri^fc.fe) ^ther treatises of the author. Mr. 
Miuayeff’s text from wrong nuflibering has only 119 verses, though the 
matter forms 136. In this sketch C stands for the first of these, and M 
for the second. 

There arc several Piili commentaries on Vuttodaya, and glosses on tho 
commentaries,. It is believed, the following comprise all that are to be met 
with in Burma. 

1. Vnltodaya^pikdf by Nava Vimalabuddhi at Pugan du¬ 

ring the reign of the Burman king 



ft* 

K^'atswa, circa 1212 A. B. 

2. 

CJmidosdraitlia, 

by Sadhamma uaiia at Pugan during 


• 4 

the same i)eriod* 

3. 

' -Tm.. 

by the same author. 

4. 

Cha-ppaccaya, 

by the same author. 

5. 

Vacanatthajatikd, 

by Vepulla at Pugan dm*ing tho same 


• 9 

period. 

•G. 

TiM, 

by the same author. 

7. 

Kavisdra, \ 

■ by Bhammanauda at Pegu during the 


reign of the Pegu monarch Bham- 
marajadhiraja, circa 1385—11:21, 
A. D. 


H. Ti'ktif by Buddhadbata during the same pe¬ 

riod. 

Of tluM‘, the three principal commentaries, tlic second, fiftl), a)nl 
seventh have been consulted, and are referred to under the abbreviation.s 
of Chando.y Fdc., and A'av. 

My grateful acknowledgements must here bo made to the subjoined 
works from which I have derived gi’eat assistance ; 0. P. Brown’s Sanskrit 
Prosody Explained; Weber’s Ind. Stud., Vol. VIII; Colebrooke’s Life 
and Essays, Vol. Ill; and tho translation of the Vrittaratndkara now 
pas-sing through the pages of the Pandit at Benares. 

A table of tho prosodial feet is given at page 391, they are denoted in 
these pages by the initial letter of tlicir symbols in capitals. A single.long 
syllable is marked G, a spondee Ga j a breve is marked L, a pyrrhic La. 
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TEXT. 


NAMO TASSABHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMA'SAMBUDDHASSA. 


1. iiam’ nttliu ja'nanantilnatainasftntfii^hedmo, 
dluinmi* ujjalaiiiariicino, ihuniiidcMl^rocino. 


2. Fingalaeariyadilii chaudaiji yarri^ udftani jjura ' 
suddlianiagadhikaiian taip na sadheti yat’ iccbitaip,’ 

3. tato lilagiidhalihasaya) mattavannavibhcdanai]!, 
lakkliyalakkhanasainyuttaiii,* pasaunatthapadakkamam, 

4f. idaiix Vuttodayaip nama, lokiyacchandanissliaip, 
drabbissain’ abani ’dani^ tcsaip sukbavibuddbiya.' .. 


5. sabba-gbi mu’, adi-*ga-Iabu bbya, majjbanta gard* ja sd. 

!iiiijjlmuta-la ra t’, etc ^tha’ giina ; go garu, lo lahu. 

C. bba-ja-sa sabbaga-labu pane* iine, santbita gana 
ui*iyadbnbi viuficyya: gaiio idha catUkkalo. 

7. sainvog;idi ca, digbo ca, niggabftaparo ca, yo. 

gam vanko })adanto* va; rass’ anno® mattiko 1* nju. 

8. pare padadi-uainyogc, yo pubbo garuk’ akkbaro* 
lalm sa kvaci vifineyyo ; tad udabaranam yatlia 

“ dassanarasanublavvano" [j nibaddhagedba ayain janatd, 

“ viinhayajanaiu sailnafa-H kriya nu kau uaimraiijajate.’* 

9. vinneyya, loJiato; Bafind sannuuddosurasadiiiaqi; 
j)ado fioyyo c;ituttbai|iso ; padacebedo yati bbbave.** 


^ chanda’ yam, C. 

• yath’ icchilum, C; yod icclutaiu, M. 

• lakkha, C. 

arabhissani nhan ddni, C and H. 

. ■- * • ma n’ ddi, C : m-nil ’digulului, lif. 

• gui'u every where for gam in C. 

^ ra to-f attha, C; rat’ et* a<^ba, M. 

• iMdfuito, O. and M. 

• raaso *iiiio, C. 
gum-v-ukkharo, C. 
raH(Vmbhava»e, M. 
yuti bhavo, M. 

2 i. 
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10. samnm addhasamaiii* •• vuttaip, visamau cdparaip tidha. 

£ama lakkhanato pdda catfcdro yassa, taip samaip. 

11. yass* antimena dutiyo tatiyen’ ddimo samo 
tad addhasamam ;* ailiian tu bhiniialakkhanapddikarp. 

12. pdclam ekakkhavdrabblia, yava cljabbisatakkhara, 
bbave pddcbi tain chandain naiiandinoditaip tato. 

13. da^idakdcaudavuttbyddi, piidebi cbalii, tihi tu, 

‘ gatlid Hi ca, paratth* cvaiii ohaudosaiiiiaiiakdsLtd. 

14. anantaroditam, c* afiDAm fidmanuoiidmato * 

* giithd Hcc eva,® uiddittbftTp,® munindavacane pana. 

15. vi8Csandinato,*kinci gadtdHrd sabbatbocifcam^ 
dasssayissdm’ dban,* t’ettba ndman* avibbavissare.® 

iti Vuttodaye cluindasi sannd paribhdsdnuldeso ndma patJiamo j)ariccltedo. 


16. cbattbo 'kbilalahu jo vd ga-yuta, *iine cbaggand na jo visamo ; 
ariya y auta^d^o' cbattiio bite gand cell’ auiie. 

17. patbaniadd^e cbattbo ce sabbalali ’etth’ ddiiabuni^ bbavati yati 

tapjiarakd^^l^ carime pi bbavati catuttho bite. 

18. ariydsdma'uuan ce pubboditalakkbanam bbave yas^d. 

19. ddimam atba pddayugaip yassa tyaipscbi sa patbyd. 

20. yattba ganattayjyi^^]|^|^biyobhayattb’ ddimo bbave vipuld. 

21. garumajjbako jakarb ba^uttbako dutiyako capald. 

22. capalagatakhilan ce dalddimaip lakkhanaip bbajati yassa 
liathyd-lakkbariai]! aufiaip mukha-caimla ndma sa bbavati. 

23. patbydya® lakkbanan cc |)atbamaddbc lakkhai^ian tu capaldyani.’® 
dutiyc dale Hba yassa pakittita sa jagliana-capald. 

^riydjdtiyo. 

24,..flabbaip patbamadale yadi“ lakkbanam ariydya vuttam ubbayosu 
. yassd dalesu yuttaip vutta sa giti vutta yati lalita. 


* addhasamnin, C. 

> guthd^ni'iccova, C. 

* nidditthd, C. and M. 

* sabbato ’citam, 0. 

* ahatjt, M. 

^ dvibhaviesare, G and M. 

* ariyd anta, C and H. addho tor a^dbo Cvoxyvbcro in 0* 

* Babbalahetvddi, C. 

* pathyd, C. 

•• capalayo, M. 

** yadi wanting in M. 
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25. ariyayaip dutiyaddho gfaditakhilalakkh^ai|i yautai}i 
bbavati dales* ubhayesu pi yadi yassd sd yai^ upagiti. 

20. ariyay ’addhadvitayaip* pubboditalatkbaijopctaiii* 
vipariyayonAbhihitaip yassa sambhavaM ce *ha soggiti. 

27. ariya pubbaddkaip yadi garun ’ckcn&dhikena nidhane yuttaip 
yadi pubbaddhasamanaiii dulam itarau codita yam aiiyagiti. 

Qttijdti^o, 

28. visamc cba siyuip kala mukbe f.y a^t^a ra la gd tato ’pari* 
Yctdliyan tarn uccate ; lahucbakk^ip i^a nirantaram same. 

29. vctallyopamaip mukbe taip opjiccbandasakaip ra ya yad ante. 

80. apdtalikd kathitd ’yarn bha ga gd ’nta yadi pubbatniv’ auuajp. 

31. yad adito lakkbanaiitikd* tbit’ ettba p^esvdkhilesu* jo. 

32. udiccavuttitiv-uccatc* jo c* ado visamesu san^hito. ■ 

33. pubbatUia samesu’ co ga ja pacoavuttir udita ’ti saiitbita.* 

34. sauiasamd* *tr* ddinaip* samdsaniyuta bhavati taip'puvattakaiji, . 
85. assa sa’* samakata ’parantiku. 

30. tad auiiaja edrubdsiiii*" 

Vctdlij/ajdti^o. 

37. dvikaviliatavasulahur** acaladhilir iba.** 

38. niaiiasiitnakaip navamo Iga ’nte.^* 

39. jo Ilia'* *tbuva *j;nava visiloko.*® 
do. tadvayato vanavusikdbk^'d.” 

41. paucat^baiiavasu yadi lo citra. , 


dvikayam, M. 

• lukkhanupctam, O. 

• oha kala fiiyum same tdttba ra lagu tato 'pari, (.*. 

*■ dakklii^antikd, C. 

• pudosakhilosu, C. 

® vuccati, O. 

’ pubbaddhasaxnosu, M. 

• paccavuttit ’uditd 'ti, M. poccavuttir uditcti santliilo, C. 

• dduiam, C and M. 

” yd. a 

** cdrabhdsinl, C. 

*• vihatdvosnlabu, M. 

*• acoladhitif C; ocalathitir iha, 11. 

*♦ la g ’juito, 0.1 g onto, M 
>» nu U, C. 

viailoko n^ma, M. 

** tan ca yato vanavdaikd 'kkhydi C. 
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42. ga Ijd ce su-v-upacitrii. 

43. yam aiit^akkhanavisesayutta>* 
niattasapidiU pddabhihitam; 
aEiyatavuttapariniai.iasaliitjim, 

2>atliitaip” jancsu padakulukaip. 

Mititdsamaliajdtiyo. 

! 

44. villa vaniiohi matta ga, vina vannd garuhi ta, 
vina lahuni garavo, dale iiJilhyadiuo, mata. 
iti* maitdouUdniddeso dntiyo. 


45. tya ce tanumajjhd. 

GdyaUi. 

4iQ« kmndralalitd jsgtL 

ITnJti. 

47. oitrapadd yadi blia ga. 

48. mo mo ^ go vijjunimala. 

40. blid^ ta la ga manavakaip. 

50. gU'sam^u^ ria ja ca. 

51. pumd^ika^rdla ga. 

AnntthMmu. 

52. ra® na sa yadi bnlamiikM. 

53. bbiijaguiiobii mata’ lui mo. 

Hrahati. 

54. msd jga suddliavirdjilani* mataip. 

55. mmi yo go yadi panavo ’kbyato.* 
5G. bliind-sa-ga-yutta ruinmavati sd. 
57. neyya matta ma-bba-sa-gu-yuttd. 


* ga ly’ utthalii, C. 

* yutiun, C. 

* 34. 'wanlmg in C. 

* ili vultodayc luulta, 41. 

* bho, M. 

* ro, M. 

* bhatii, C and M. 

* Buddliu>Tru<jiitam, 0; matam wanting in M. 

* ’kkhyato, C; panavo ’kkhyito, M. 
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58. campakamald cc blia ma sd go. 

59. na-va-ja-gclii sa manoramd. 

CO. ubbhasakan taip co to toa- rd lea.' 


Gl. 

62. 

C3. 

64. 


65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 


73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 


Panti, 

tjd jgd ganuid ’yam upattbitd sd.® 
indddika ta vajird ja ga go. 
upddikd sd ’va ja-td-ja-gd go. 
anantarodiritalakkhand ce' 
pddd vimissa upajatiyo id 
evam kil’ auuasu vimidsitasu'* 

Tadanti jdtisv idam cya iidmaip. 
sa ja jd la gd gaditd sumuklil* 
dodbakam icebati co bha bba bhd gd. 
vcd’asselii'’ intd tga gd salmi sd^, ,r 
vatummissa’ yati sd nibhd ta gd go. 
bbd® ta na gd go surasasiri* sd. 
ro ua rd i)ia^° ratboddhatd la gd. 
svagateti ra iia Hid garuk^ dye. 
ua na ra labu-garubi bba^dika,. 

vadanti vaipsattbam idaip ja'td ja ra. 
sd-y-indavamsd^* kbalu yattba ta ja rd. 
idlia totakam ambudbi sebi inilaip. 
dufcavilambitam aim** na-bbd bha-rd. 
vasu-yuga-virati ua myd puto ’yaip.*® 
na-ya-sabita iiyd kusumavicittd. 


' ubbbasakam tun co to ma ra Iva, C; ubbhdsakan co to 
ma rd la, lit. 

® yam npattliila, C; sa, Avanting in C. 

* lukkhuno co, M. ... 

♦ kil’ anniUu pi niissitilsu, C ; kir,’ M. 

• sumuklii gaditd, C. 

• vodessohi, B. 

* cutummi sa, G. 

• bho, M. 

* Burassiri, C. 
idha, O. 

sd indaramsa, 0. 
dhn, M. 

** putbo 'yoin, 0. 
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79. bhujaBgappayataip.* bhave voda-yehi. 

80. na-bba-ja-tobi bhavati ppiyaipvada. 

81. vutta sudhfbi bilitd ta-bhd ja-ra. 

82. pamitnkkhard sa-ja-sa-sch’ udita. 

83. iia-iia-blia-ra-sabita ’bbihit’ ujjald. 

81. 2 )auc’assa-cebinna^ vessadevi um-ma yd. 

85. bhavati* bi taniarasajp na ja-ja yo. 

86. kamald ti neyya sa-ya-sebi yo oe.* 


Jagati. 

87. inna jrd go ti<4aBa-yati ppabdsini sd.* 

88. cataggaheh* ifi®; rucird ja-bba sja ga.' 

Atijagati. 



89. na-na-ra-sa-lahu-gd sarebi ’parajitd. 
.MUMMpMba-na-la-g’ ill 2)2)abariin.a1<alikd. 


. 91., TUttd vasantatilaka ta-bba-ia* ja-ga-go. 




Siikiari. 


92. dTihata-haya-labu<r atba g’ sasikald. 

93. vasa^aya-yati-r idha nia^igunauikaro.'” 

94. na-na-ma-ya-ya-yuta *yaip‘* malltji bbog-isibi. 

95. bhavati na-^a bba-jd ra^sabita pabbaddakujp. 


AtisaTckari. 


96. ua-ja-bba-ja-ra yada'® bhavati vanini ga-yuttd. 


A\ilii. 

97. ya-md no so bha-lgd‘* rasa-bara-virama siklmvini 

■ ■ ' ' ■ — ■ ■■ 

. % 

bhnjng.'ippaya lan», Q. s 
\ 2 ian<-u-ssi\, C: chinnd, M. 

‘vadiiti, C. 
yo VC, C. 
pjmbhdsim, 0. 
catiiggabehi bha, 0. 
sajag, 0; sa-j-ga, M. 
lui bha jd, C. 
g'iti, C. 

maniganikaro, C. 
nam, M. 

(tiida, CondM. 

bha la go, 0 : blio 1-gd, M. 
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08. rasa-yug-isito no so mrd sla* gyadd harioi.tada. 

99. mandakkauta^ ma-bha-ua-ta>ta-gd go ytig^ukv-assakeliL* 




Atyatflii.* 

100. rao to no yo* ya kusumitalatavcllit’® akkli’ utv-isihi. 

Dhuti. 

101. ras’-utv-assohi yma’ na-sa-ra-ra-garu meghavipphujjitd" sa. 

102. akk’ assclii-yati msa-ia” sa-ta-ta-ga saddulavikkiliti.’ 


10 


“'•i. 


Atidhuti. 

103. Tuttam idisau tu naniato ra>ja ra>ja ra^ja garuUahu ca.“ 

Sati. 

101*. mra bhiia yo yo ’tra yena tti-mum’®-yati-y uta saddhard kittitd *yaip. 

l?akati, 

105. bhrana-ra-na ra-nd c’ atha'^ganiddasakka-viraqidj^^^ftddakam idaip. 

Ahati. 

iti smnavuifa pariccliedo tatiyo. 




lOG. visamo yadi sa sa-la-ga same l)ha-ttay;it9.garuka-r-**upacittam, 

107. blia-ltiiyato yadi gdrutamajjbd'® yadi puna-d-eva"bliavaiiti naja jyd. 

108. yadi sa-ttitayaqi garuyuttaip vegavali** yadi bba-ttitayd gd. 


* ma ra sa la, C. 

^ manUuklcanta, C, 

* ossagohi, M. 

^ acca^ki, C. 

• mo to.yo C. 

« vcliilila, 0 . ■ 

’ ya ma, 0. 

® vippkujila, C; vipphujjikd, M. 

• yadi ma sa ja, C. 
saddulaYikkiUtam, C; vikkflinf, M, 
guru lahu co, C; ganiUoliun ca, 1^1. 

^ ma ra bha na yo yo ta ycna u timuiu, 0. 

nd ’tha ca, C. 

** viramam, C. 

*• guruka-v, C; gorugd c*, M. 

dutamajjhd, 0. 

** punarovo, O. 

*• vogayati, C. 
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ion. to jo vjs.amc rato garu cce* msa jga bhatWavirajam otiha go ce. 

110. viKauK* sa ja sa garuyujb^ kotumati same bha ra ua ga go. 

111. akliyanikii=* ta visame Jargil go ja tii ja ga go tu same ’tha padc. 

112. ja ta ja gii go visame same tu ta jo ga ga co viparitapubl)a. 

113. sa sato sa bi ga visainc same iia bba blia ra bbavate® harinapluta. 

111. yadi na na ra la ga na ja ja ra yatli ca** tada ’paravuttam icebati. 
115. visamam upagata na na ra ya ecna ja ja ra ga samakc ca pubbitagga. 

deaytm iJnm rMUyejiimhhcdo. 

110. sa yav{idikaniati*ra ja ra ja tvasame same® ja ra jara garu bbhaveyyum. 
Hi addJiasama-vntta^aricchedo caUUtho, 


117. \V atthakkharesu padesu an* adimba^ yo ’nnava vattaip. 

118. fwiinesu siudhuto jena patbyavatlaip pakittitam. 

110. ojesu jena sindbuto tarn ova viparitadi. 

120. na-karo ce jaladbito capabivattam icc ctam. 

121. 'same lo eattimo yassa vipula riiigulassa sa. 

122. Setavavikhilm pi. 

123. bben* annava* tabbipuU. 

124. evam aiina* ro catuttbo. 

125. no bmava ce na-vipula, .. 

120. to ’nuava tatba *£uia siyd. 

vatlajypabTiliedo. 

127. na dissat’ etiba yaip cbandaip l^ayogo dissate’® yadi. 
visamakkbarapjldan taip giilba samauLU\ndinato. 

Hi visamavullapariccltcdo paucamo. 


128. pattbare sabba-go pade pubba-ga Mbo Ipare samd. 
pubbe garu tc ca-m-ime“ kattabba ydva'sabba-la.'* 


‘ garuii ce» C. *' > ' 

* ukkbyatikd, t); dkhyuiika, M. 

* bbavuti haritaplula, 0. 

♦ y.adi va, 0; ca wanting, M. 

• yuvadikumuU, N. 

® rajatn ’fvi ran samo, M; rajd tu somo *s.anic, U. 

* sa nkdimhd, C; sn’-a’ dimbii, M. 

• ari^iava, 0. 

^ auud, C. and M. 
dissati, C. 

tv evam imo, C and M. 

« lo, C and M. 
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129. na^Hassa yo bhaveyy* anko tasmin lo ’ddUkate same 
visamc tv ckasaliite bhaveyy' addhikaie 

130. ek^itiukkamcn’ afike pubbi 'dho dvigti99*]ikho 
missitehi lubutthehi sekeh' uddittliakaip bhave. 

131. vuttakkbarasama sankhya likkhya' s'ekopar’ dpari 
ckokahiHam ckadin* urbane sabbag&dikaip. 

132. garukriyi 'nkasandohe bhavo sahkhyi vimissitc* 
udditth* ankasamdhiro seko vexnaip* samanaye. 

133. sankbyeva dvigu^ekund vitth&r^ydmasambbav^^ 

Yuttass* addhantaranah ca garad&nan ca angulaip. 

ifi Sangluirakkhitatherapddaviracito Tuttodaye cltandaH chappaccctyavu 

llidgo ndma chattho paricckedo.^ * 

[cso 

134. sclantarayatanavasikaSilatherapp&do* ganiggunagiirujjayaiai|i^ nam 
yas8ap^>abliavaniavalaiiibamay’ edisopl* saxnpadito 'bhimatasiddliikaro 

135. parattliasampiidanato 
parattliasampadanako 

13G. avalokitamationa yatha ohappaceaya nia^a 

sadiiitd sddbiyantevam* icchitattbani pi paiiino. 

Vuttodayapakara^am nitthitom *.. 


mbainay euisopi” saxnpaoitK) 'bUimatasiauiuRaro 
punucii4dhigaten' ahaip ^ ^ [parattiip. 

»bhaveyyaip jatijatijaip. , J : 




» likhyi, C. 

® viinissato, C. 

• dvo ’mam, C. 

* sombhavo, G \ yivasambhavo, M. 

• iti —paricchedo omitted, 0. 

® thcrapddo, C ;-iherapadu, M. 

* garugn^a gorujayatam, H; gunigunaguru jayatom, 0. . 

® mamedisopiyki. ’-••• 

® SttdhayaatveVamtOj aidhayuntena m’, M. 


End of Text. 
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1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 


G. 

7. 


8 . 


9 . 





13. 


TRANSLATION. 

Praise be to the Chief of Sages, beautifully puro, radiant with tho 
glory of virtue, who dispels the universal ignoranee of mankind. 

Tho formerly written prosodies of Pingala and others, are not 
suited to the Magadha people. 

Therefore, distinguishing verses measured by feet from those regu¬ 
lated by time, together with the distinctive peculiarities of each, 
(made into) an understood series of poetry, 

This Vuttodaya, a collection of secular prosody, I will now com¬ 
mence in the language of the .Hdgadha people for their instruction. 


(That foot is called) wa, (the three syllables of which are) all long; 
(that is) nOf (the three syllables of which arc) all short; Iha, has 
the first long ; ya, the first short; ja^ the middle long \ sa, the last 
long ; ra, tho middle shoi’t; ta the last short. These aro the eight 
feet; yo (stands for) ^arti (heavy) ; lo (for) lahu (light). 

Bo it known that the five feet, hha, ja, sa, mOf na^ are used in tho 
Ariy4 and other metres of .that class. In that class a foot consists 
of four syllabic instants {kala). 

A vowel preceding compound consonants, a long vowel preceding 
the niggahUa^ and optionally a vowel at the end of a quarter verso 
are heavy, and indicated by a bent mark ; the other, a short vowel, 
measuring an instant of time, is light, and indicated by a straight 
mark. 


Be it kno^^^l, that a heavy vowel—preceding compound consonants 
at the beginning of a quarter verse—is sometimes light, as in tho 
subjoined illustration: .. ' .v 

.. d^ssanara^anubhavane nibaddhagedha jinass’ ayaqi janatd 
'vhtehayajanani sanua^a kriya nu kaa nanuranjayatc. 

B&'it known, that the terms samuddo, usu, rasa and tho like, are 
uited in the popular sense \ pdda is the fourth part of a verse ; yati 
is verso division. 


Metre is threefold, cither sama^addhasama or visavM. That is sama^ 
the quarters of which are similar in character. 

Uaddhasama, which has its first and third, and. second and 
fourth respectively alike. That is vUamaf which has quarters dissi¬ 
milar in character. 

Metres vary in length from one up to twenty-six syllables in a quar¬ 
ter vone. 

Chants such as the .Candavuttbi and the like, and metres 

having three or even six^Jas are called ‘ Gdthd’ in another wo’-k. 
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14. Further, in Pali, other kinds of metre, as well as those just spoken 
of, are comprehended under the general-name of Gdtha. 

15. I will now point out the characteristics t)f the metres generally used, 
the names of which are noted herein. 

(Here etidsj thefirtt chapter giving the general dejinitione and eyniboU in proeodg. 


10. When (in the first half of a stanza) the sixth foot is an amphibrach 
(d), or a proceleusmatic (NL), and with no amphibrach (J) in the 
odd feet of the remaining six, together with a final long (G) j and 
when in the second half, the sixth foot is a breve (L) with six other 
feet, together with a final long quantity (G), the metre is called 
Ariya. 

17. If the sixth foot of the first half be a proceleusmatic (NL>, the 

pause must bo on the first of the four instants ; if in the second 
half, the fifth foot bo a proceleusmatic (NL), the pause falls on the 
last syllable of the fourth foot. * ^ ; 

18. A metre possessing the aforesaid cliaracteristics is^.Qomprehended 

under the general name of Ariya. -o.*' 

12. If the initial of each half verse are restricted the pause to 
three feet (*. c., twelve instants), the metre is Pathyd. ‘ 

20. If the initial pddtts exceed three feet, the metre is Vipuld. 

21. That is Capald, in both halves of which the second and fourth foot 
is an amphibrach (J). 

22. That is Mukhacapald, the first half of which has the characteristics 
of a Oapala, and the second half those of a Pathyd. 

23. That is Jaghanacapala, the first half of which has the characteris¬ 
tics of a Pathyd, and the second half those of a Capald. 

{Here ends tJte atetion on) the Arigd cUaa of metres. 

24. That is Giti, in which both halves have the characteristics' -of the 
first half of the Ariydi'with' the pause appropriately placc^ ^ 

25. That is Upagiti, both halves of which have the characteristics of the 
second half of the Ariyd. 

20. Tliat is Uggiti, which exhibits the halves of an Ariya stanza in in¬ 
verted order. 

27. That is Ariydgiti, the halves of which correspond respectively with 

the irst half of tho Ariyd one long syllable at the end. * 

(Hei'e mda the eeetion on) the Giti elaee of metres. 

28. That is Vetdliya, which has six instants in its odd - quarters, and 
eight instants in tho even, followed in each quarter by a cretic (R), 
and iambic (LG) ; in the even quarters six breves should not follow 
consecutively. 
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29. That is Opaccbandasaka, whicli has a cretic (II), and a bacchic (Y), 
following the six instants in the odd, and the eight instants in tho 
even quarters. 

80. That is A'pdtalikd, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Gd) fol- 
loUowing the six instants in tho odd, and the eight in tho even quar¬ 
ters. 

31. That is Lakkhonantikd, in the quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 
constitutes the first four instants. 

32. That is Udiccavutti, in the odd quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 
constitutes the firjst four instants. 

33. That is Paccavutti, in the even quarters of which a long syllable 
and an amphibrach {OJ) form the first six instants. 

34. That is Pavattaka, the odd quarters of which correspond wdth those 
of Udiccavutti, and the even with those of Paccavutti. 

35. That is Aparantikd, the quarters of which correspond with the even 

, ^ quar^rs of Pavattaka. 

86. That is Cdruhasini, the quarters of which correspond with the odd 
quarters of Pavattaka. 

{JStrt the section on) the Vetdliya class of metres, 

87. That is Acaladhiti, the quarters of which Consist of sixteen instants. 

38. That is Matidsamaka, in the quarters of which the ninth instant is 

a short syllable, and the two last instants a long syllabic. 

89. That is Yisiloka, which has in each quarter after tho fourth instant, 
either an ami^hibrach (J) or a proccleusmatic (NL). 

40. That is Vunavdsikd, which has in each quarter after the eighth 
instant, cither an amphibrach (.J) or a proccleusmatic (NL). 

41. That is Citrd, the fifth, eighth, and ninth instants of which are 
biT'ves. 

42. Thatjs TJpacitrd, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Gd), after 

the instant. 

• % m * 

43. That.is Pdddkulaka, the quarters of which though consistent with 
the ffrinciple of the Mattdsamaka class, contain syllables of mixed 
quantities. 

f'ffere ends the section onj the MatidsamaJea class of metres, ^ . 

.44f Be it known, that in tho Pathyd class of metres the. difEeren'eo 
between the number of the long quantities, and tho instants,^ equals 
the ^rmnber of tho syllables \ the difference between the nuxnbler of 
hbles and the instants, equals the. number of the lon^; quan- 
the difference between tho number of the short quanti- 
ties and the instants equals the number of the long quantities. 
fSere ends) the second ddtoribing ih$.§t$tret regulated by time. 
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In the Qdyatti, 

45. That is Tanumajjhd, the quarters of which consist of an antibacchio 
(T), and a bacchie (Y). 

In the TTnlii. 

46. That is Kumdralalita, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 
(J), an anapaest (S), and a long syllable (G). 

In the Anutthulham, 

47. That is Citrapadd, the quarters of which consist of two dactyls (B), 
and a spondee (Ga). 

48. That is Vijjummala, the quarters of which consist of two molossi 
(M)^ and a spondee (Ga). 

49. That is Mdnavakaip, the quarters of which consist of a dactyl (B), 

an antibacchic (T), and an iambic (LG). ‘' 

50. That is Samanika, the quarters of which consist of a c^tic (R), an 

amphibrach (.1), and a trochee (QL). ' •'** 

51. That is Famanika, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 

(J), a crctic (It), and an iambic (LG). -' 

• ■ ; 

■ . In the Brahati: 

52. That is Halamukhi, which has a cretic (U), a tribrach (N), and an 
anapiest (S). 

53. That is Bhujagasusu, which has two tribrachs (N), an in molossus 

(M). 

In the Banti. 

54. That is Suddhavirujitaip, which has a molossus (M), an anapaest (S), 

an amphibrach (J), and a long syllable (G). 4 ; 

55. That is Fanavo, which has' a molossus (M), a tribrach (N],'a bacchic 

(Y), and a long syllable (G). ^ 

56. That is Bummavati, which has a ^tyl (B), a molossus (M), an 
anapoest (S), and a long syllabic (G). 

57. That is Matta, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), an anapaest 
(S), and a long syllable (G). 

58. Tha^ is Campakamdld, which has a dactyl (B), a molossus (M), , 

^) anapaest (S), and a long syllable (G). 

59. That is Manoramd, which has a tribrach (N), a cretic .^Van amphi- 

brf^h (J), and a lon^ callable (G). '■ 

GO. That is Ubbhdfeakaip, which an antibacchic (T), a nfbloildus (M), 
a crctic (R), and a short syliat^ (L). 
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In the Tutthuhham. 

61. That IS Upatthitd, which has an antibacchic (T), two amphibrachs 
(J), and a spondee (Oa). 

62. That Indavajira, which has two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Ga). 

63. That is TJpavajira, which has an amphibrach (J), an antibacchi (T), 
an am])hibrach (J), and a spondee (Gd). 

64. lliat is Upajdti, when the quarters of the two preceding metres are 
mixed together. Similarly it is said that the name Upajdti is applied 
to any metre that has mixed quarters. 

65. That is Sumukhi, which has an anapiest (S), two amphibrachs (J), 
and an iambic (LG). 

66. That is Dodhakaip, which has three dactyls (6), and a spondee (Gd). 

67. That is Salim, which has a molossus (M), two antibacchics (T), and 
a spondee (Ga), with the pause on the fourth syllable, and the 
seventh (following it). 

68> That is Vatummissd, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), an 
antibacchic (T), and a spondee (Gd), with the pause (on the fourth 
syllable, and the seventh following it). 

69. That is Surasasiri, which has a dactyl (B), an antibacchic (T), a 
tribrach (N), and and a spondee (Gd). 

70. That is Itathoddhatd, which has a cretic (U), an amphibrach (N), 
a erotic (R): and an iambic (LG). 

71. That is Svdgata, which has a erotic (R), a tribrach (N), a dactyl 
(B), and a spondee (Gd). 

72. That is Bhaddika, which has two tribrachs (N), a cretic (R), and an 
iambic (LG). 

In the JagatL 

73. That^is-Vanisattha, which has an amphibrach (J), an antibacchic (T), 
an amphibrach (J), and a cretic (R). 

74. That is Indavaipsd, which has two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a cretic (R). 

75. That is Totaka, which has four anapaests (S). 

76. That is Dutavilambita, which has a tribrach (N) two dactyls (B), 
and a cretic (R). 

77. That is Fu^a, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus (M), and a 
bacchic (Y), with a pause at the fourth, and eighth syllable (follow¬ 
ing it). 

78. That ia Kusumavicittd, which has a tribrach (N)^ anda bacchic (Y), 
and again a tribrach (N), and a bacchic (Y). 
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79. That is Bhujangappayataqi, which has four baccbics (Y). 

80. That is PiyamYadii, which has a tribrach (N), a dactyl (B), m am¬ 
phibrach (J), and a erotic (R). 

81. That is Lalitd, which has an antibacchic (T), a dactyl (B), an am¬ 
phibrach (J), and a cretic (B). 

82. That is Famitakkhard, which has an anapsest (S), an amphibrach (J), 
and two anapa3sts (S). 

83. That is Ujjaldf which has two tribrachs (N), a dactyl (B), and a 
cretic (R). 

84. That is Vessadevi, which has two molossi (M), and two bacchics (Y), 
with the pause at the fifth syllable, and the seventh (following it). 

86. That is Tamarasaip, which has a tribrach (N), two amphibrachs (J), 
and a bacchic (Y). 

8G. That is Kamald, which has an anapaest (S), and bacchic (Y), follow¬ 
ed by an anapsst (S), and bacchic (Y). 

In the Atijagati, 

87. That is Pahdsini, which has a molossus (M), a tribrach (N), an am¬ 
phibrach (J), a cretic (R), and a long syllable (G), with the pause 
at the third syllable, and at the tenth (following it). 

88. That is Rucira, which has an amphibrach (.T), a dactyl (B), an ana¬ 
paest (8), an afni)hibrach (J), and a long syllabic (G), with the pause 
at the fourth syllable, and ninth (following it). 

In the SaJekari, 

89. That is Aparajita, which has two tribrachs (N), a cretic (R), an ana¬ 
psest (S), and an iambic (LG), with the pause at the seventh syllabic, 
and the seventh (following it), 

90. That is Paharaiiakalikd, which has two tribrachs (N), a dactyl (B), 

a tribrach (N), and an iambic (LG), with the pause at the •seventh 
syllable, and the seventh (following it). • - 

01. That is Vasantatilaka, which has an antibacchic (T), a dactyl (B), 
two amphibrachs (J), and a spondee (Gd). 

In the Atisahhari. 

92. That is Sasikald, which has four tribrachs (N), and an anapiest (S). 

93. When the pause falls on the eighth syllable, and the seventh (follo>v- 
ing it), the metre is called Manigu^anikaro. 

94. That is Malini, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus ' (M). and 

two bacchics (Y) with the pause on the eighth syllable^ ;and the 
seventh (follov^g it). v 

95. That is Pabhaddakaip, which'has a tribrach (N), an amphibrach (J) 
a dactyl (B), an amj^biwh, (J) $nd a cretic (U). 
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In the Affhi. 

96. That is Vdnim, which has a tribrach (N), an amphibrach (J). a dac¬ 
tyl (B), an amphibrach (J) a crctic (B), and along syllable (G). 

In the Atyatthi, 

97. That is Sikharini, which has a bacchic (Y), a molossus (M), a tri¬ 
brach (N), an anaprost (S), a dactyl (B), an iambic (LG), with the 
pause at the siith syllable, and eleventh (following it). 

98. That is Hariri, which has a tribrach (N), an anapaest (S), a molos¬ 
sus (M), a cretic (K), an anapaest (S), and an iambic (LG), with tlic 
pause at the sixth syllable, the fourth (following it), and at the 
seventh (following the last). 

09. That is Mandakkanta, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), a 
tribrach (N), two antibacchics (T), and a spondee (Gd), with the 
pause at the fourth syllable, the sixth (following it), and at the 
seventh (following the last). 

In the Dhuti. 

100. That is ICusumitalatdvcllitd, which has a molossus (M), an antibac- 
chic (T), a tribrach (N), and three bacchics (V) with the pause at 
the fifth syllable, the sixth (following it), and the seventh (follow¬ 
ing the last). 

In the Atidhuti. 

101. That is Meghavipphujitd, which has a bacchic (Y), a molossus (M), 
a tribrach (N), an anapajst (S), two cretics (11), and a long syllable 
(0), with the pause at the sixth syllabic, the sixth (following it, and 
the seventh (following the last). 

102. That is SaddulavikkilitI, which has a molossus (M), an anapuist (S), 
an amphibrach (J), an anapaest (S), two antibacchics (T), and a long 
syllabic (G), with a pause on the twelfth syllable, and the seventh 
(fdHoTrtng it). 

In the Kati. 

103. That is Vutta, which has ten trochees (GL). 

In the Pakati. 

1Q4. That is Saddhard which has a molossus (M), a cretie'(R), a dactyl 
(B), a tribrach (N), and three bacchics (Y), with the pause at every 
seventh syllable. 

105. That is JBhaddaka, which has a dactyl (B), a oretio (B)^ p tribrach 
(N), a cretic (K), a tribrach (N), and a long fyllabU (G), with the 
pause on the tenth syllable, an4 On the twelfth (following it). 

fSere ends) t/w third chapter 'meUru which arc cimilar. 
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106. Tliat 18 IJpacitta, whicli has in its odd quarters three anapsests (S), 
and an iambic (LG) ; and in its even quarters, three dactyls (B), and 
a spondee (Ga). 

107. That is Rutamajjhd, which has in the odd quarters three dactyls 
(B) and a spondee (Gn) ; and in the even quarters a tribrach (N), 
two amphibrachs (J), and a bacchic (Y). 

108. That is Vcgavati, which has in the odd quarters three anapeests (S) 
and a long syllable (G) ; and in the even quarters three dactyls (B), 
and a spondee (Qa). 

109. That is Bhaddavirajam, which has in the odd quarters an antibacchio 
(T), an amphibrach (J), a cretic (U), and along syllable (Q) ; and in 
the even quarters, a molossus (M), an anapeest (S), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Gd). 

110. That is Ketumati, whioh has in the odd quarters an anapast (S), an 
amphibrach (J), a cretic (H), and a long syllable (Q) ; and in the 
oven quarters a dactyl (li), a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), and a 
spondee (Ga). 

111. That is Akhydiiikd, which has in the odd quarters, two antibacchics 
(T), an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Ga) : and in the even quar¬ 
ters an amphibrach (J), an antibacchic (T), an amxihibrach (J), and 
a sjiondcc (Gd). 

112. Tliat is Vi])aritapubbd, which has in the odd quarters an amphibrach 

(.J), an antibaccliic (T), an umpliibrach (.T), aud a spondee (Gd) ; 
and in the even quarters two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach (J), 
and a spondee (Gd). • 

113. That is Ilariniipliild, which has in the odd quarters three anapeests 
(S), and an iainhic (LG), and in the even quarters a tribrach (N), 
two dactyls (B), and a cretic (U). 

114. That is Apamviittu, which has hi the odd quarters two tribrachs (N), 

a cretic (U), and an iambic (LG) ; aud in the even quaitofs.^a tri¬ 
brach (N), two amphibrachs (J), and a crt?tic (R). *••• 

116. That is Pubbita^d, which has in tho odd quarters two tribrachs 
(N), a cretic (R), aud a bacchic (Y); and in the even quarters a 
tribrach (N), two amiihibrachs (J), a erotic (R), and a long sylla¬ 
ble (G). 

These two metres (respectioely correspond with) the Yetdliya (and Opac~ 

> chandasaka) metres, 

116. That is Yav&dikimati, which has in the odd quarters six trochees 
(GL) in tb^ even) quarters six iambics (LG), .ibdth a final long 
syllable (G). -of 

•* 

(Sere ends) the fourth ehuptsr (deeeribiny) Mrtree^ the hs(flinee of which arc aimilar. 
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117. In that class of metres having eight syllables in each quarter, that 
is Yatta, which has no anapeest (S), nor tribrach (N) after the first 
syllable ; and which has a bacchic (Y) after the fourth syllable. 

118. That is Pathyavatta, which has in the even quarters, an amphibrach 
(J) following the fourth syllabla. 

119. Tliat is Yiparitavutta, which has in the odd quarters, an unphibrach 
(J) following the fourtli syllable. 

120. That is Capalavatta, which has in the odd quarters, a tribrach (N) 
following the fourth syllable. 

121. That is the Yipula of Pingala which has the seventh syllable short 
in the even quarters. 

122. That is the Yipuld of Setava, which has the seventh syllable short 
in all the quarters. 

123. That is Bha-Yipuld, which has a dactyl (B) following the fourth 
syllable, 

124. That is Ka-Yipula, which has a oretic (R) following the fourth sylla¬ 
ble. 

126. That is Na-Yipula, which has a tribrach (N) following the fourth 
syllable. 

126. That is Ta-Yipuld, which has an antibacchic (T) following the fourth 
syllable. 

(So much for) the Vatta kind (of metres). 

127. Any metro not noticed here, having quarters dissimilar in character, 
is comprehended under the generic term Qdthd. 

{Sere ende) thejifth chapter describing metres the quarters of which are dissimilar. 


128. Li the table (representing the various long and short quantities of a 
metre), set down a quarter verse with quantities all long, below first 

, long a breve, followed by same (as above), preceded by longs, and 
.thi« is to be repeated until there aro all shorts in the row. 

129. : If the row number of a variation in the table can bo halved set down 

a breve, if l)eing odd a unit is required sot down a long quantity. 

130. From the first syllable write below each, numbers in progression 
from one, the sum of the figures beneath the short quantities, plus 
one, is the indicator. 

131. Write units one over another in number equal to thb syllables of a 
quarter verseone, let each column be one .less m number than 
the oqp^ preceding, let there be a rising .from onb and so on, tho 
res^ltli all longs and the like. 

132. The number of the possible variations of a metre ioay be determined 

by the preceding or j^ftbe oxM^o^^ng that. 
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183. Twice the number of Tariations in a given metre, minus one, gives 
the measurement in inches of the long, and the short quantities, and 
the intervals between them. 

[Here en^) th$ tixth chapter entitled the eix problem teeiion of the Vuttodaya competed by 

Saitgharahkhita Thera» 


131. To supply a public want, this treatise was prepared under the en¬ 
couragement of my benevolent preceptor, the venerable Sila Thera, 
residing at Sclantara, to whom 1 wish every success. 

135. In return for this benefit, may I in successive births be a benefactor 
to others. 

13G. May mankind attain the fulfilment of their desires as easily as I 
solved these six problems. 

Tfte VuUodnya U ended. 


NOTES. 


Notes on Chapter I. 

V. 1. nam' atthu for nanio atthu j odata for avadata. “ Ettha ca pathama 
gathaya ])arainiuukhakaraip. dasseti, sesahi gandharambhappaladike- 
tani pakata yeva.” Kao. 

V. 2. Pinyaldcariyadnii. ** Setavabharamanta^ysidinaiii’* Chnndo. “ ddi* 
saddona c’etllia Jayadevasurama Kalidasadayo Sauganliati” Vac. aud 
Kav. 

ehandam yam. ** cbandaip niggahiiagamcna” Kao. 
yaf icchitam for yato icchitaip. ** tcsaiu icchitam abhimataip chan- 
dosattamapaririuataqi yato yasmd karana na sddheti, nasammadeti, 
tato tasma karana Magadhabhdsaya Yuttodayam arabbhisau ti sam- 
bandho** ChmuJo. ** yat* icchitan ti vacUti, yad icchitan ti pi vat- 
tunx vattati, yaqi ti hi padassa ya^ma it atiho pi saiiibhavato Maga 
dhabhasayati.’’ Vac. Kaw gives the subtaiice of the above. 

T. 3. mattdvannavihhedanam. Pali poetry is < ivided into poetry mea- 
^ sured by the time occupied in tho pronunciation (matfd), and poetry 
regulated by the number of syllables (uanna). The first of these is 
' also called i^dti: 

la%%hyalaihhana9amy%tiam. ** lakkhalakkhanasamya^^i." Kho. 
“ Ukkhlyate ti lakkhanam uddharai;tai|i lakkhyatc ’ncnetl Iakkhai,iajp 
Buttaip lakkhan ca, lakkhai^^pji^ lakkhalakkiia^a lakkham ova vd 
lakkhapaip. lakkhaliJtttagaqi saipyuttaip, lakkhalakkha- 


(( 
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V. 4. 


V. 


5. 


9 afiamyuttai|i suttam eva uddharanan ti vuttai^ hoti.** Chando. 
“ lakklutabban ti lakkhanaiTi tad eva lakkhyam udaharanam, lakkhi* 
yato anendti lakkbanai;i Buttaiji lakkha^ail ca tai)i lakkliai;ai{i, caii 
lakkhyalakkhanaj|i*’ Vac, 
vuttodayam, for vutta + udayaiji. 

lohiyacchandanisBilam. A collection of prosody not vedic. “ na 
vedikacchaiidanisBitain, duvidliaip cliandaip, lokiya-vedika-cbanda- 
bbedcua, tattba lokiyaniiamachandaip nakkbattapatluidikain; vcdi- 
kanudmacbandaip vijjdbaleiiakasc gamnuadikam ; tcsu pajjabandbes- 
vapajojaniyattddbippctaiu vcditabbaiu.” Knv, Chando. nearly the 
same. 


drahbhissdfn* aJtan 'dani. “ arabbbissan ti Magadbabbusdya iipafiiid- 
payissdmi” Chando. arabbbissami aliam idaiii ti padacebodo” Vac. 
“ arabbbisami ahau ti padaccliedo \'^acanattliajotik:vyain pan’ arab- 
bbissam aban ti vuttaip, dvisu ca yatbakkamaip arabbbissam’ ahaii 
ti ca patho dattbabbo.” Kav. 
a\(kaganii. Eijjbt feet. These subjoined. 


Symbols. 

Syllables, 

Xames (from the GnekJ, 

s 

Na. 

1 

— 

1 

Mulossus. 

Va. 

\j _ 

Bacebius. 

Ita. 

_ u _ 

Crelicus. 

Sa. 

\J \J _ 

Aiiapa)stus. 

Ta. 

_ 

Antibucehic. 

Ja. 

* 

^ \J 

Ampbibruebys. 

Bha. 

_ \J \J 

Dactylus. 

Na. 

\J KJ \J 

Tribraehys, 


A long syllabic is garw (Qa), a short or breve Idhu (La), and the iui> 
tials GL are thus used. 


Ga Ga or Cid* 
La La or Ld.' 
Ga La. « ' 

• t 

La Ga. 


U W 

1 

SJ ..W 


SpondsDus. 
Fyirhkduns. 
TroobcBOf.' 
Iambus. 
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The Kavisdra has some fanciful remarks in connection with the eight 
prosodial feet, the substance of which is given in the subjoined tables. 

Table 1. 


The names of the guardian celestial beings, lunar mansions, &c., con¬ 
nected with the eight prosodial feet. 


Foot. 

A 

i 

CO 

Kamo of guardian 
colcstial being. 

Ecsult. 

How 

regarded. 

Numbers and 
Names of Lunar 
mansions. 

— — — 

nia 

bhumi. 

earth. 

wealth. 

coveted. 

1 

IS 

Jotthi. 

w u U 

na 

sakka. 

Indra. 

long life. 

coveted. 

2 

Bharairu. 

_ \j \j 

m 

conda. 

moon. 

friends. 

coveted. 

5 

Magosiram, 

\j _ 

ya 

ambha. 

1 

cloud. 

piety. 

coveted. 

24 

Satabhisayo. 


ja 

ravi. 

sun. 

poverty. 

not coveted. 

7 

Funabhoau. 

U 

sa 

anila. 

air. 

degradation. 

not coveted. 

Id 

sda. 

_ 

ra 

anala. 

fire. 

conflagration. 

not coveted. 

3 

Kattika. 

_ \J 

ta 

&kdsa. 

drniamont. 

failui'O. 

not coveted. 

22 

Suvano. 


Table 2. 

Classification of letters into castes. 


Brahmana. 

adkheiit? 

Ehattiya. 

iot npmyr 

Vanijja. 

a 0 1 V 

Suddo. 

B h 1 


V. 6 . gano idha catuhhalo. The Ariya class of metres is measured by 
feet denominated gam, which are equivalent to two long syllables or 
four breves (kala). “ catukkalo caturo kaU matta assati va * * * 
ddittayaip pana eko garu dvo lahu, massa pana dve garu, uassa tu 
lahu catukkaip., tasmd catukkalo ti vutto.” Vac. * 

T. 7. Samyogddi, Double consonants and the like. saipydgo ndma dviu- 
n^ vyanjandnaip ekatra thiti vuccati, saranantarik^. vyafijandnaip 
yogato .pi yathd; ** tattha, dinn6, hutvd*’ tyadi: digho oa saro 
yathd; “gSto, pitA, bhuto, deti, sotthi, ettha, ottho,*' ti: niggahita- 
paro yathi; yai]X; taqx” ty&^:. catunuaip pddduaip anto 
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avas^naip ti padanto saro ca yathd ; ** suriyugg^anaip 
ime caturo sara garu ti datthabbaip.” Vac.*^ 

The Pupaniddhi has kvaci sai^iyogato pubbd ekdrokara rassa iv, 
uccatite yathd ; ettha, seyyo, oUho, sotthi.” 3k. 1. Ohap. 1. Sutta 
5.f but in the earlier commentary on Kaccdyana's Grammar, the 
Ni/dsa, no mention is made of this shortening of heavy vowels. 
padanto. This is the Burmese reading su^iported by the commentaries. 
Kaeisdra has chandanurakkhattaip padanto ti vuttam padanto ti 
pi patlio/* but so long as a couplet oE the Vatta class of metres con¬ 
forms to tho principles of that class, it is immaterial what foot fol¬ 
lows the fourth foot in the odd quarter, 

vanko * * * uju. In Burmese, the mark for the short quantity in 
Pali prosody, is the number for one in that al 2 )habet, and the mark 
for the long quantity is the number for two. 

mattiJeo. Consisting of a breve (matta). Equal in time to a snap of 
the finger, a flash of lightning, or the twinkling of an eye. “ mat- 
tasaddo c*cttha accharasaiikhatai|i va, vijjutaBankhatam va, akkhi- 
nimilasafikhataqi va, kalaip vadati ti datthabbain, tatha pi tuna mat- 
tena ckamatta rassd, dvimatta dighd, add^amattikd vyaiijand ti** 
Nydsa 3k. 1. Sutta 4. 

v. 8 . pddddi. This rule refers to poetry measured by the time occupied 
in the pronunciation (mattdvuUi)^ which is divided by pauses into 
quarters (pddas). The illustration subjoined is in tho Pathyd metre 
of the Ariyd class in which the pause is commonly restricted to tho 
close of third foot. 

eannata kriyd. The shortening of the final a in simhaia before two 
consonants, the last of which is the liquid r, resembles the muta cum 
liyuida txAQj axid i'he positio dehilis ot Latin prosodians; e. g. inte- 
gri, (comp. Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. viii). The stanza may be freely 
translated thus:— 

' ^ From the pleasure of seeing and hearing Buddha, springs 

a passion never sate. 

Who would not derive pleasure from a study so wondrous and 
sublime ? 

The CJiando. points out that this couplet illustrates the figure of 
Bhetoric called Transition (atthantaranydsa), the introduction of 
another sense into a subject, (such as a moral reflection). The 
author describes this figure in his Subodhdlai^kdra {f/tuy 3hetorie) 
w« to 245. It is twofold, om. .*- 7 - , 


u 


It U abo an established rule in Pdli^prosody that consonants may be doubled, 
in Older to give prosodial length to a natually short vowel ipid* v. 184.) 
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(a) , general, (sahhavydpi —). 

(b) . partial, {viiesa^ha —). 

each kind being distinguished by the absence and presence of the 
emphatic particle hi. In this instance it is partial transition 
without the particle hi^ (see Jour.y Am. Soe. Beng.y Part 1, 'No. 2, 
1875, pages 100 and 119.) 

V. 9. Samuddosurasddinam. Bamaddoy usUy rasOy and such like symbols 
represent numerals. Numerical symbols occur only in the second, 
third, and fifth chapters, and are here subjoined. 

Number 4. veda. the (foui*) vedas w. 67. 79. 

yuga. the (four) ages, w. 77. 98. 99. 
samuddo. T. 9. ^ 

annava. vv. 39. 117. 123. 125. 126. 
amhudhi, y. 75. 
jaladhi. v. 120. 
sindhu. vv. 118. 119. 
usu. the (five) arrows of Cupid, v. 9. 
akkhi. the eye, one of the (live) senses, v. 100. 
rnsa. the (six) tastes, w. 9. 97. 98. 101. 
uta. the (six) seasons, vv. 99. 100. lOS. 


The (four) 


oceans. 


Number 6. 
Number 6. 
Nuig.ber 7. 


the (seven) horses 


I th( 

( of the sun. 

I the (seven) sages. 


Number 8. 


assa. w. 67. 84. 90. 101. 102. 
haya, w. 92. 93. 

muni. V. 104. 
isi. vv. 94. 98. 100. 
sara, the (seven) musical notes, v. 89. 
vasu. a certain tribe of demigods, vv. 37. 41. 77. 03. 
hhoga. wealth, v. 94. 

Number 9. gahn. a planet, v. 88. 

Number 11. hnrn. one of tlic eleven Ruddas, v. 97. 

• Number 12. akka. The sun, one to each mouth, v. 102. 106, 

padaachedo yati hhhaue. Verso division is yntiy the harmonic 'pause. 
The subject is treated of in the author’s Subodhalankai’a (Easy 
Ehetoric) vv. 49. to 55.^ Tada here means a portion, not a quar¬ 
ter, of a verse. 

v. 12. ekakkhar* drabhha. for ckakkharaip drabbha. 

Quarter verses vary from one up to twenty-six syllables. In this 
treatise they range from the Qdyatti of six syllables, to the Akati 
of twenty-two syllables. Tho five metres preceding the former, and 
the four following the latter oiftitted here are :—' 




> See Jour,, As. Soo. Beng., No. ^1675, pp. 96 and 108. 
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1. 

utta. 

1. 

vlkati. 

2. 

atyutta. 

2. 

sankati. 

3. 

majjbA. 

3. 

atikati. 

4. 

patitha. ' . ^ 

4. 

ukkati. 

5. 

supatitha. 




V. 13. paraitlui. Elsewhere. The work referred to, is the Ohandoaieitta, 
The metres are Bacchanalian chants, unlimited in length, commen¬ 
cing with two tribrachs (N), followed by cretics (R), 

V. 15. t* ettha for te ettha. 


Notes on Chapter 11. 

V. 10. This chapter describes Pali metres regulated by time {mattd- 
vutti)y called Jati. They are four in number AriyA, Qiti, Vutaliya, 
and Mattasaniaka j the second, however, is merely a subdivision of 
the first. The Ariya class uses feet containing four instants or 
breves, or their eciuivaleiits; namely:— 


dactyl. 

« 1 * • 

B. 

amphibrach. 

\j _ 

• • • • 

J. 

anaiiaist . 

KJ ^ 

• • • • 

S. 

spondee . 


GA, 

proceleusmatic . 

^ w w 

• » • « 

NL. 


Any one of these may bo used in the even feet, viz.^ the second, 
fouith, and sixth. The amphibrach (J) is inadmissible in the odd 
■feet, viz ; first, third, fifth, and seventh. In each half verse, which 
consists of seven and a half feet, the sixth foot must be an amphiliraeh, 
or proceleusmatic, or a single breve. The metres arc musical lyric 
verses. Mr. C. P. Brown in his treatise on Sanskrit Prosody, has 
pointed out a metre in Horace similar to the Ariya, the Ionic a 
Minore Miserarum est” &c., (Od. iii. 12J. The choruses in the 
Baebtue of Euripides ore principally in this metre.^ Subjoined is 
the eoheme of the four Jdti from verse 16 to 43, inclusive. 


Walfbrd*s Handbook of the Greek drama, p. 172. 
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III. Veidliya, 


VcttUfya. 

Opiic'chandasaka 

Aputtilika. 

Lakkhanatika. 

U<liceavutti. 

Faccavutti. 

Fuvattaka. 

Apiirantiki. 

/ 

Canihaflint. 



AculadHiti. 

Hatlusamaka. 


Yisiloka. 


Vanavdaiki. 


Citra. 

Upa<;itra, 

Citra. 

• 

^ Viailoka. 

a 

Si * VdoardaikA 
(C Vinloka. 


IV. Mattdsaniaha. 
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V. 44. If the first half of verse 17 bo taken, the number of instants, 
of syllables, of long and short quantities is as follows 

Instants.28 

Syllables..SO"' 

Longs.o ' 

Shorts.12 

iten, 28 — 8 = 20 the number of syllables. 

28 — 20 

28 — 12 


-- - — . . ^ 

~ 10 ^ 2 = 8 { of longs. 


Kotes on Chapter 111. 


This chapter describes those metres the quarters of which are similar^ 
giving in each instance the characteristic of one quarter, which answers for 
the remaining three. The sylhibles in each quarter vary from six to twenty- 
two. The names of these metres are:— 



Gdyatti. 

XIV. 

Sakkari. 

VII. 

Ujihi. 

XV. 

Atisakkari. 

VIIL 

Anuttlxubhaip. 

XVI. 

Atthi. 

IX. 

Ilrahati. 

XVII. 

Atyatthi. 

X. 

Paiiti. 

XVIII. 

Dhuti. 

XL 

Tutthubhaip 

XIX. 

Atidhuti. 

ini. 

Jagati. 

XX. 

Kati. 

XIIL 

Atijagati. 

XXI. 

Fakati. 


XXII. Akati. 


The feet arc denoted by the initial letter of their symbols in Homan 
cajjitals. 

VI. Verses having six syllables in each lino. 

1. Tammnjjhd, - \J -TY. 

uauain dasamaddhe 
neyyc tava sattha 
vitthdritamdsi 
sai|igctarabhdgd. 

VII. 1. Kumdralalitd. — \.j yu ^ - JSG. 

taydsadisakhettoip 

nalokataiamasmiip 

padakkamanumatthaip 

vipaccatiminampi. 
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VIII. 1. Oiirapadd. — — \j w*— — 

satyakulapparacandaip 

tittiyapaziQ{^avindai|i 

Mn^upafiiiadiDaiidaip 

Badbilnl^eBamanlifdaip. 

2. Vijjummdid. —-— —. — _ 

jute buddlia vijjabbhutc 
lokc dhainmaip lokc niccaip 

niohaddliiitain hitvu satta 

■ 

pattasantaip yogakkbcmaip. 

3. SIdnavukam, — — \yvy- 

auanavenkamaUun 

• 

paucayakctcbhagava 

ydnaKikbahuipsavaro 

8ucayatevassu])adam. 

4. Sd>mani1cd. — ^ ^ 

dnancnatcmuiiinda 

tnlyaminnasobhadani 

loeanenakeravani 

tosatesamakkhataya. 

5. Pdmdnikd. v-/ — ^ ^ — 

sarorubamuniiida to 
sasdmivanisajattanai|i 
paticcasamiatitij'd 
itivadopadassitd. 

IX. 1. SalamxiJcht. — ^ — \j \j \J ^ 

yannayantitavakaruiid 
vittbatatisugatajauo 
nevaindravadbuvisaye 
sddbanampi viditavati. 

2. Bliujagamsu. - 

vivaritamamatadvdraip 

suvihatabbayasancdraip 

kavivaranutaBaecdraip. 

panamarakharasatthdrai]!. 

X. 1. SuddhaDirdjitam. -v/ vy —• - 

kbittlrdtijinassapattbata 

dpdtdlasurainlaydvadhi 

.sdnandbekasuroragddike 

*•'* ' dnetvdcara^dte akd. 

2. j Eaixavo. -w ^ ^ -- 

saipsdrambudhi tara^e setu 
betuip nibbrttiaukbaBantdne 


2BGd. 


4Gd. 


BTLG. 


4GL. 

4LG. 

' ^ 


— RNS. 


— 2NM. 


v-'— MSJO. 


MNYG. 

V 
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kotuni sakyabbijanasaiinne 
bbo ndthaip. Tisayatba viima^e. 

3. MummavatC, — w - \J -BMSG. 

samsayoninaj^i bbavaiieT4\'(^I‘^. 

<lcvanardbltai|i nilayevd ^ 
nevatnyd tulyotnadhikoya 
Tajjaiimaddha so miuiiraja. 

4. Mattd. - \j ^ -MBSG. 

may ade vi sutaniarahantai}! 
dbammasbamii^i varabalabhinuani. 
iiiccam saddba yiitainanaviliam 
vandehut tbai^i babuguijiay uttai^i. 

6. Cam^JcaIndia. — \J — — — v-' -BMSO. 

Ubavajjabdmoca^ ateyaui, 
mdrajilokaJiibokasaydvd 
jaliiiijalapdlayato bbo 
udiiagiiy aggo, karun i kaggo. 

This metro is tbo same as Xo. 3. lu Vrilinrnindhara it is named 
Dipakavidldj and bas J in&tead ol S for llu* third foot. 

. 6. Manommd. — v-/ — — \.j — NliJG, 

yatipaliinsataiji kiiv is^avo 
kiui U iuuil i nmenisadi saiji 
7iacc*.ilateva sohi ka])pabC 
tux amaiidrataiu dukhaddhiic. 

7. JThhhUaJcam. -w-vy — TMEL. 

kliine kaUnko cando jiuassa 
sampunnasamsuddliaLchodakcna 
tul} onavattciiasisueibi 
dobdkarotiin va tul} ameti. 

XI. 1. TJpattliitd. - \J — \J ^ -T2JGd 

suddhodaji iyaip parapdtubbdtaiji • 

sdiuajikalapi sadd x^^modi 
durikalatitthiyahanisayuilaip 
8addhamuia})ayodavai*iup namdmi. 

In the VritiamiJidkara the CTpasthifd ending with a single long sylla¬ 
ble is a tcn-syllabicd verse, and is included in the There is, hoxv- 

evcr, an XTpasthitam in the Trishluhh^ but it bas not the characteristics 
the rdli UpattMd. 

% Indavajird. ---2TJGa. 

satthdbbajiketumalaixi pbalaip. va ■ * 

satthussa dattaip pavaraixx pdrai)i va ' 
rajava jeta samadantakattbaip. 
netara sattbd. uayanocitatthaiji. 
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3. upavajirL v-' — ^ -— w-JTJG4. 

balena mcttayaeitdya sattbu 
TiharasdmaBtavandbhivdso 
imgdpivdld«Jiitdmramaflnai|i 
carii]iBu yoglva siuidbitattd. 

y. 64. When tbe quarter verses of Nos» 2 and 3 are mixed to¬ 
gether, the metre is called TTpajdti ; of which according to 
Chando, there are fourteen varieties, thus, if i stands for 
Indavajird, and u for Upavajirdy wo have i u u u, u i i i, 
i i u i, u u i u, i u i u, u i u \i, i i i u, u u u i, i i u u, u u- 
i i, u i u i, i u i u, i u u i, u i i u. 

4. SumukhL — kj — v-zw — — S2JLG. 

ariyebi silasamddbi (biti 
euccimattikddigunubi jino 
vimalchi bbusayatevisayo 
8asamipui)%ata dcvanarc. 

In the Vrittaratnakara, Sumukhi has a N instead of a S for the first 

foot. 

5. Dodhakam. — ^ yj — ^ ^ 3EGd. 

sajjanainanasakanjuvikusaiii * , 

dujjanatittbiyasiunkapatdpajji ^ 

lokaiiabhuggataindrajLsuraiji ^ 

inobatiuilsiibatain pauamami. 

6. Sdlini. -^--M2TGa. 

padambbojaip yc bhajantc janato 
karuniiantesiinavajjaiu jancsu 
vindanto tenatbatussagatena 
vannajji kovd vaima ye vannavadi. 

7. Vdtumniissd. —-|) wv-z - \j -|| 

MBTGd. 

< laddhdmaddbd || tavamaddliekkha^iaippi 

sattasattd || bbupioddyanti niccaiji 
kiip vd cittaj{i || citasattbopakarc 
sabbafiuusinijp |1 tadanunappavatti. 

The Vrittaraindkdra has no cajsuia. 

8. Surasasirt .— \J \j - k/ \j -BTNGd. 

« vddivardpissunipunadhiyo. 

iddigu^a^taip sugatamupccce. 

pancamukhddhitbitavanagantyd. 

vaucitadanticcbaTimadbikaucuiTi. 

The Vfiifaratndkara has the pause after tho fifth syllable, and tbe 
sixth following it. 
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^ tibliavanaketum, subliagu^ahetuip. 
bbajatKajauabho, tamiliiisulabho. 

7. Bhujqii^jyypaya^..,\J - ^ ---4Y. 

xnnmndQ iHrdgilja Tin^fua kando. 
dinandadva^inadfta sandosasando. 
nabhindamplmbbrndakattlicnanindaiiu 
virajeti rdjinda kundogba cando. 

8. Biyamtadd. — \j — . NBJlt. 

vhnalueaniciranurunjipjmbba. 
valiiapddanakharamsisaiituti. 
kalilu vindmiinluiamu vodadUi. 
ccbavisainui)pabuti te tatbagatain. 

9. Irtlild. - ^ — TBJB. 

tanha kilesamabidliovanaralio. ^ 
sattai)avaggapurarodb5inasaho 
dbamiiio])asiiniianiatiiyo]iitavaijO. 
dlianirftaDusattaniibnsabbalamkutlia. 

10. Bmnitnhkhard, y~J \J — SJ2S. 

lapitaip tavamata padani savana q 

carapam munindanakarotidhayo 
naliiteiia sadisaniblna jauo 
giinabhajanattbamatliavavigato. 

11. ZfjjaU, — \J — 2NBR. 

sa])n varavisay osusai n i ddl li ko 
savigatakliilainitisuklicmava 
sasujaiiajauasovaiiiyojati 
dasabidagaditam la])aievatc. 

12. VessadevL -|| — \J - kj -|| 

2M2Y. 

satpsaro saram || mamisattamtahimpi 
. . vekallabbjivo || sddhu sabbijidnyanaip 

kolannam tasmim |] taysasoccyyabbdvo 
tasmii]L sutjsusri || dhummarajassa dhammaip. 

13. Tdmarasam. kj — \j \j ^ — N2JY. 

yadi sugatodita surupadipo 
bbuvinasiyaniyardyaimsodbaip 
9 ugatipatbdvai'anapagamai|i vd 
nabbavatiko vadatissiranamaip. 

14. Kamald. .y^ y^ — y^ -^ ^ — — SYSY, 

avakdrakdnampi narddhamdnaip 
hitak^ako yaip sadayo muiiindo 
upalopasaip gbattitamo sadbdni 

na baranti kiip vd balavarp pi vyddbi. * ^ 
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XIII. 1. Pahdsini, -|| \j —' \J —-I) 

MNJBG. 

satthdrd If bliavasalildkar^map^ri. < 
lokoyaip || ariyipatattharcniaadrajiu 
nibbdDd |I matapaf^rakbemabhtmu. 
sonnito |f dipuladayayacoditcna. 

Bucird, w — v/ — )| \j — \j — \j — || 

JBSJG. 

maniinnita || yatipatiiiakliarasand. 
yadatutc || kusiimavitanatain gaim. 
tailavadbi |i ku.siim.asarabliidharita^i. 
gaioiiuic II matiiiamuceinaliainunc. 

XIV. 1. ApardjUd, ^ — |[ w — ^ — || 

2NUSLG. 

janananidlianatd H dyano kavisadbinaiji. 

Siigatatavavaco || bahuvasurosadhani. 
kauiutatiivjivila || savasitinanorSliani. 
vitaiiutauusiri || bbilocai^amussavaiji. 

2. Baliaramlcalikd. \J \J — If 

— II 2NJ[iNLa. 

. surapurakamaVi || sanaiiilayaraati. 

• varapatikamala || karasasisavibhii. 

. tatliaiivakamala i| iiicasitapasite. 

Kacaranakaiuala || vahaliyatipati. 

3. Yamntaiilakd, - yJ — \j yj ^ — y^ ^ — w — — 

TBIJGa. 

. lavaiiyavaripavii)drivalitUarangain 
iiuit;ainbiijalakamalis.sifcapoiiamalya. 
kaiitapakarauiadanasaiiavaip kagliatto 
sattainbuje muni vimocayidosaiiaya. ^ 

XV. 1, Basihald. \^^y^y^\jy^^\^y^\jy^yj'<j'yj — 

4NS. 

paraliitamabbirata dasabalam atulo 
piyatainaruciyanijatanujadayatd 
amitavaradlmnasipitasublianayane 
gupasadanapatidhadivimnlamatimd. 

2. Marjiigunanikaro, 

X./ ^ — II 4XS. 

vidlmragunanilaya || tiracaturamuno ^ - 

tavalapanapasuta || lapitamadurasaip 
pacuratorabhujaga || manujasurapitd 
mabamadhupasamiti |i pivatimavirataip. 

i* 2 E 
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3. Malini. \j ^ ^ — — |) — — — \j — — 

2NM2y. 

kapiUkttfM^naqi || lokik^elakinaqi 
sivaikyimmivedau || t^dinaqi vddaVedi 
tavacura^nisedbi (| cdpim^jjajita 
anadliivarapabhate || tctamosaiphatiTa. 

4. Pahhaddaknm. ^ — v-^ — — — W — 

NJBJK. 

phalamaklula3|i tayavljltamujjlnyavudhe 
diisidisibliopalayinamiicissatoiiatani 
Buravaiiitanumasiliasanayiddnipi 
dasabalateparakkamamabosupatthatam. 

XVL 1. Vdnini. ^ — v/ — \j ^ — \y - 

NJBJKG. 

bbuTikayinokalakaladiparadassinoTa 
bbuja^patLmatisamafcinagaiiayakava 
iiabitantuip baliusugatasaggunambunisi 
baliupatnitiu|i tatbahisurapailcusassakov^. 

XVII. 1. Sikharini. w-]| \j \j 

w — II TMNSJiLG. 

oataqi cittaip yante |I samitasakalaklesaplialia^, 
yajote jasatte |i bliayakasiritomocanamayo 
vanekekiipsitvajp ]| savadhapasutai^ivyadhapadbanaip 
jinatc pacceke || Bainabhinivisarinudliupavaro. 

2. JELarini. ^ \j \j \j yj — )|-|| \j — ^ 

_ ^ _ II NSMRSLG. 

virataramano f| pyayam natbo || pavedliatinibbbaram 
yyasauisudayd (| luttaniccaip |i samekkbiyakatare 
tarn idam ucitaip )(tesaiplokc |i nissakararainsina 
bbavatisasikan |1 taip. yeyambuip 1| uacetarayopbald. 

3; Mandahkantd. -|| — || — \J 

-vy-tl MBN2TOa. 

nllocittam |( Jaladarisard li yautivatacayassa 
niyyauasmiip }| surabbikusume |[ santarantepurattd 
ubbbijjitva |i vanisarasija || sampaticcbanli]>dde 
soyaip iiatho ]( vipulapatiina || pdtuaopevadeva. 

XVIII. 1. Kusumitalatdvellitd. -)( \J ^ — |[ 

— --II MTN3Y. 

Fandhatthemeyaip f| kisalayadalaip |[ tedbirattdbbimukkh 
mdlinnaip cando |[ tavataiiupabba |[ sammnkliedevadeva 
gopdcutttaoai|i || vipulamatiyd |[ sammukbetepayodhi 
■ddiMfip. kup vd \\ bhayatibbuvaue \\ tena tyaip ^tulyo. 
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XIX. 1, Meghavi^kujjitd, ^ -|| ^ -tl 

— ^--II YMNS2Ra. 

sarojcmadisi {( sasicakumude {| tuncasabbuii tilokaip 
pabodhetarobho || jia&iuunadikd || kiiittibhedopanesaip. 
punosaipgbocittam i| nalihakamuda \\ yant!^Mhibuddha. 
tayabuddholokd }| napunamakulat || thajn kadaci piyati. 

2. Sadddlavi/cMUti, — -'w' vy — \J — — {| 

-^-w — II MSJS2TG, 

maydnckatiluddbarakkbasivasaiii || ydtcmandsekadd. 
yosamyattikavdiujodasasata || ddhaddhcdayitvdnabhd. 
vabopissalildkaraipsHinabhUaiiL |{ ghitvdiiakliemdviui. 
Baiunid2)csikiiiil)hutasainadhuiid 1| sabbaiiuutatthedayd. 

XX. 1. Vui£a, — w — ^ ^ — \J — w — v.-' — — \j 

— w — ^ lOGL. 

Bdmidcvatdpasdrit;csyiydyatesu2)dnisamputcsa. 
yo])adcpadesaniuggatesu])hullai 
' sancaraip virdjirdjaluii|isaliliiyd 
vdrijdsanipadevurdjasckharikatanL 2 >ii<bujL bliajdmi. 

XXI. 1. Saddhard. - ^ -It — |) 

''■ — -w-II M.UBN3Y. 

^ ' dTcldvclaj?itd |I sitasitamannjo || tarohiccablicdd 

kiniiniggainiiiudoha || tibhuvanakuharaip || totilokekandiha 
saiubliuBoiiiovanaiid |] vldbiraianamaya || iiekamaldbiBammd 

saridliavatydbhavaggaiu || uU'avadliikaru^d || uanataip sacuyuutd 

XXII. 1. ^Bhaddnha. 

- ^ - II 

vy — v/'w'v.y — w — wv/vy — II BKNUNllNG, 
sakyamunevacotavaMudhd | 
gadaip liurati lobhado»apabbuti || 
nevajabdtidlia)nma 2 )akati | 
naaammutiinatovisdradiigana || 
kaminaphalauca kanunani ihabbii | 
navedagajauonakarukamitl i| 

Bticayatctiulaccbariyataip | 
vidauti Bauardmardsivapadaip. || 

Notes oa Chapter 4. 

Tbis chapter describes eleven metres the half lines, of which are similar 
*. 

in construction. 


narp kajcsusubhaijicsa. 
imj^iitaj’utns.sa. 



No. Names of the metres. Odd quarters. Even quarters. 
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Tlic cliaracteristics of cacli half line are subjoined. Nos. 9 and 10, 
respectively correspond with the Vetaliya (v. 28) and the Oj^acohanJasaka 
(v. 29.) ' 
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This chapter describes the varietios of the Vatta, or heroic, measure, 
analogous to the Sanskrit sloka- The term sloka ia not used in the trea¬ 
tise, nor, according to Weber, does Fifigala nor Kedira adopt it. Ind. 
Stud.y Vol. Vm, pp. 114 and 332. 

In this class of metres each half line contains sixteen syllables, and two 
half lines form a couplet. The halves are independent, any one of one me¬ 
tre may be followed by that of another. Each quarter (or pada) has eight 
syllables, the iirst and third are called odd quarters, the second and fourth 
even quarters. In each quarter the first and last syllables arc free, the 
others (which in the subjoined table are formed into scats) are subject to 
rule, namely:— 

(a.) In the first seat in either quarter any foot is admissible, except 
the anapaest (S), and the tribrach (N). 

(i.) In the second scat in the odd quarters any foot is admissible. 

(c.) Tn the second scat in the even (quarters, no foot is admissible, 
except the amphibrach (J) or bacchic (V). 



Odd quarter. 

Even quarter. 


• 

c. 

1st 

2nd 

Cj 

d 

Ist 

2iid 

d 

d 



St.-at, 

Sual. 

•ZJ 

r 

A 

fH 

Si'at. 

Scat, 

Pm 

Pm 

Vatta,. 



O_ 




yj _ 



Puthyuvatta,. 



_ 




yj _ yj 



Viparitapathyayatta, .... 



\J _ w 




V-/ __ 



Capalavatta, .......... .. 



\J\J ^ 




w_ 



Vipnla of Piiigiila, . 



\J _ 




w .-t W 



Yipula of Sotavo,. 



yj _ yj 







Bha-vipul% .. 










Ha-vipuld,. 



_ yj _ 







Na-vipulu,.*.. 



yj yjyj 






• 

Ta-vipula,.. 



_ _ V 








Notes on Chapter 0. 

■* This chapter enters into the solution of the six problems, (pha-ppaccaya) 
which are as follows:— 
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1. To distribute iu the form of a table the'l^fEerent quantiticB in the 
possible variations of a metre. 

2. To determii^i^ t'!^'Stru6ture of a variation, ijie row number of which 
is known. 

S. To determine the row number of a variation, the structure of which 
is known. 

4. To determine the number of those variations which respectively 
contain no lo])^ ({uaiititios, or one long, or two long, and so on. 

5. To dett*rminc the number of the possible variations of a metre. 

G. To determine the space rcciuisite for writing down the possible 
variations of a metro. 

V. 128. te ca^m-ime; And these; (t)ircc alternations (vihappa) being 
understood). This is the reading of the Jiurmese MSS. “te ea 
ime tayo vidhiyo yava sjvbbalahii go pjido, tava kattabbo.” Vac» 
“ jHUia Lahuto puhbo garu te ca ime tayo vidhiyo sabhala sabbala- 
hupada kalabham; aihava x X tato lahnto, gam pnbbo imbbat- 
ham* yeva i>are pauakkluini upari sadisv yevaty attho, evam ime 
akkliava katiabb;!. \ iiMi Siibbala sibbalahupildassa avas^inanti, iiiias* 
mim ca Tika])po “ garutcvamiinc” ti j^^itho “ garu iti evam ime 
“ ti cliedo” JCftr. 

This verse descrilK.*s the mode of .arranging 
in a table, the distribution of the long and shoi't 
quantities in the l)Os^ible variations of a metro. 

According to the rule all long cjuautities 
are set down in the first row, in each siicceed- 
iiig row, a sliori (pi.intily must first bo jilaced 
beneath the first long of the row above; to the 
riyJit of snoh short quantity, must be written 
qnantitios similar to those in the row al»ove ; to 
the left of such .short (juaiitity, as many long 
quantities as may be required to till up the row; 
and so on until a row of all sliort quantities is 
formed. Thus a metre, whose quarter verse con¬ 
sists of one foot, has two variations, a quarter 
with two, four variations, and a quarter with 
three feet, eight variations, and so on, the varia¬ 
tions increasing in geometrical proportion, as 
the quarter verse increases in length. 


• 

-2 

§ 

a 

© 

Tho nOmljcr of 
v.nriations in Ji motro 
having thrac Bylliihles 
in ii ouch (piiirtur 
verso. 

1 

2 



— 

3 

— 



4 

\J 


— 

h 

— 

— 

KJ 

6 



\J 

7 

— 


KJ 

8 

o 




V. 129. This rule determines the structure of a variation in the tolo, the 
row numbed' of which is known. The Qayatti has quarters of 
six syllables, let the structure of the tenth row be determined. 
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as 10 can bo haired Kt down a breve .. ^ 

as 6 without an additional: unit cannot he y ' 

halved set down a long, SS-. 

as 3 an odd number requires' a unit set down \ 

a long, ] . “ 

as 2 can be halved sot down a breve. 

as 1 being an odd number requires a unit \ 

set down a long, ) . 

as 1 again requires a unit set do^vn a long,. — 

The structure, then, of the lOtb row of the Giiyatti is -vy —— 

V. 130. This rule is the converse of tlie i)rcccding. Given the structure, 
to determine the row number. Let v-/ — — w — — be taken as 
the structure of a variation in a metre having quarters of six 
syllables. Commencing at the first Ryllable place under each 
syllabic, numbers in geometrical progression from one, thus : 


V/ — — N-/ - — 

1 2 4 8 16 32* 



sum of the numbers beneath the short syllables 


2>Iu8 one, gives the row nuralwr, e. gf. : 1 + 8 + 1 = 10; and wo have just 
seen tliat this structure corrcsj)ouds with the 10th variation of the Odj/atti. 
V. 131. This rule determines the number of variations containing no long 
■'quantity, or one long, or two longs, or all longs. Units are to bo 
placed, vcrti(*ally one over the otlier, in succession equal to the 
number of syllables the metro has in each quarter plus one ; thus 
the Gdyitili having six syllables, seven units are set down vertically 
one over the other ; each succeeding column must bo one less in 
number than the one jmeceding it j in each of the columns succeed¬ 
ing the first (which all commonce with a unit) there is a rising, 
and in this Lishion: after writing the first unit of each column, 
each following number must be the sum of the number immediately 
to its left in the preceding column plus all those below tliat said 
number j e, y., in the third column, 3 follows the unit being tlio 
Bum of 2 4* 1 of the preceding column, then follows 6 being the 
sum of 3 + 2 + 1) ^nd so on, as in the subjoined table. 

1 one row with all long quantities. 

1 6 six rows with five longs. 

1 5 15 fifteen rows with four longs. 

1 4 10 20 twenty rows with three longs. 

1 3 6 10 15 fifteen rows with two longs. - 

1 2 3 4 5 6 six rows with one long. 

1111111 one row with no long quantity. 

V, 132i . vemcm for va imaip. 
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Tlic number of the possible Tariations of a mett^ may be determined 
cither, (n;) by adding together tiie.top numbers of the columns as shewn in 
the preceding rule, Or (5) by adding together the numbers placed beneath 
the short quantities plus one, according to the rule in v. 130, e. g : 

(a,) 1 + 6 + 15 + 20 + 15 + 6 + I:.:.= 64 

1 + 2 + 4-1-8 + 16 + 82 + 1 = 64 

1 2 4 8 16 32 

Thus 61* is the number of the possible variations of the Gayatti metro 
of six syllables in each quarter. 

V. 133. This rule Iny.s down the s])ace in inches, that is required for 
writing down the qnaniltios in the several variations. The iiiclics 
required must be (loul»le the number of variations minus one, 
thxis the Gayattl liaving Gt variations would re(piire for each 
quarter verse 6t + Cl = 128 — 1, or 127 inches. 

V, 134. 8 i/a Thera. IVloggallaua. The autl»or of this treatise was a 
disci})le of Suriputtji, otherwise called Sila Thera. 

Khyming metres find no place in this work; reference, however, is 
made to a kind of word-repetition termed in the author’s Subodha- 

lankara (JEasg liheioric^y vv. 26 to 52.* This kind of word-rhyming or 
word-matchiiit? is twofold— 

(a) isolate, {vyajicia). 

(i) corporate (avyapela). 

and has many varied comhinations, cither kind being found separately, or 
in conjunction, anywhere in the Ktan;ia. 

Besides the instances given in the SuhoilhdlanJcdray w. 28—31, the 
Tikd of that treatise gives six stanzas wherein the subjoined words in italics, 
occur in the same place in each lino of their respective stanzas. For bre¬ 
vity’s sake, one line only of each stanza is here given. 

1. manam manam sattbu dadeyya ceyya. 

2. yato na iena ie pito siyum na tena te subha. 

8. veiicy 3 'enettha guna sajjanam janam. 

4. stihlidya sahhati na co kathaip. na. 

5. nabbiUarrt to pi surd vibhdsita. 

6. jinanattiyajpL ye hxtdsd Bitded, 


• J. A. S. B., Part 1, No. 2, 1875, pp. 96. 
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Contributiona to the estimation qfthe Jffotvfihf^eSdn^a,—Sy 

G. Thibaitt, Ph. Db. 

The small metrical treatise known by the name of the Jyotisha-yeddn-. 
ga has attracted the attention of scholars since the first time when Sanskrit 
literature began to bo studied by Europeans. Especially it was the 
celebrated verses containing a statement regarding the place of the winter- 
solstice at some ancient, although as it finally ^has turned out, rather 
indefinite period, which gave rise to a good deal of comment and speculation. 
They have been discussed in all their bearings by Sir W. Jones, Colobrooke, 
Bentley, Davis in the beginning of this century, and were submitted 
at a more recent period to renewed investigation ; it may suffice to refer to 
Prof. A. Weber’s 2 >apers on the naksbatvas (e 82 )ecially the second one, 
p. 355), Prof. M. Muller’s preface to the fourth volume of his large edition 
of the Rik-sajphita, which moreover contains some calculations by Arch¬ 
bishop Pratt and Prof. W. F. Donkin, and the imi)ortant paper by Prof, 
Whitney in the first volume (new series) of the Journal of the iioyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, the substance of which is rcj)roduced in 
the twelfth essay, second scries, of his “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies.” 
Those vejrstft about the places of the winter-solstice, bearing iis they do on 
the question of the chronology of Vedic literature, certainly arc the most 
important of the whole treatise, and may justly claim a much larger 
amount of interest than we can accord to the remainder of the Jyotisha; 
nevertheless the Jyotisha being avowedly the oldest Indian work referring 
to astronomy which has come down to our time, it was highly desirable that 
we should be enabled, by a publication of the entire work, to judge of its value. 
This was at last rendered possible by the jjaper of Prof. A. Weber “ Ueber den 
Vedakalender, Namens Jyotisham” published in the fRiusactions of the 
Koyal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 1S02 ; which contains ai^ edition of 
tho complete text based on the com 2 )arison of a great number of znanu- 
scripts, tho gloss on tho text by Somakara, a translation of the text which is 
founded on Somdkara’s exjdanations as far as theso owing to the excep¬ 
tionally bad state of the manuscripts could bo made out, and a very in¬ 
structive commentary by Prof. Weber himself, in which ilierc is collected a 
large amount of material from divers sources tending to tho elucidation qf 
the obscure verses of the Jyotisha. But in spite of the important step 
in advance made in Prof. Weber’s edition, there remains, as he has himself 
acknowledged, much to bo dono before we can claim fully to understand tha 
Jyotisha. The first obstacle in our way is of course the style of the treatise 
itself with its enigmatical shortness of expression, its strange archaic forms 
and its utter want of connexion between the single verses. Tho sojiwnd oh- 
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Stacie is, or I shoul^ratbor mclined to say, was' tbe extraordinary corrup¬ 
tion of all the iDbxms(^t8 ^ntunlbg Som^ara's commentary, a corruption 
extending so fiyr'tbi^t in more tlban one passage it is hardly possible to mako 
out even the general drift of the argument (I myself have been able to 
procure three MSS. in addition to those used by Prof. Weber, but they be¬ 
long to the same families as his and no additional advantage is to be derived 
from them). The reason for which I prefer to call this second obstacle a 
past one lies in my conviction of Somdkara’s commentary being not only of 
slight value, but, the efplanations of a few verses excepted, positively harm¬ 
ful as misleading the student of the Jyotisha and preventing him from 
having recourse to* the only logitimato method of arriving at its true 
meaning. In fact I consider Sumakara to have totally misunderstood 
by far the greater ]>art of the few rules of which the Jyotisha con¬ 
sists. Professor Weber alrcjuly, in his edition of the Jyotisha, has 
complained in many places, of the want of connexion by which Sonid- 
kara*s method of interpretation is characterized and of the strangeness 
of the results at which we frequently arrive when accepting him for 
cur guide ; but I think we may safely go a step farther and, instead of 
regretting tho want of ability on our side to construe Somakara’s ex¬ 
planations into a Consistent whole, reject his explanations just for the 
very reason that we are unable to elicit a satisfactory sense froln .them. It 
appears to mo that Somakara has grasped the meaning of his text only 
where it cither was impossilde to misunderstand it (so f. e. in the intro¬ 
ductory verses) or where corresponding passages of the Gdrgi Samhitd 
assisted him in making out the right moaning (so f. e. v. 9, 10). In these 
latter cases his gloss certainly has some value, since those parts of Garga’s 
work from which ho quotes appear to be lost, or have at any rate not been 
recovered up to the present time ; but with regard to the whole remainder 
of the Jyotisha—and this remainder forms by far tho greater part of the 
work—hi% commentary must be declared to he worse than useless. The 
chief objection to Somakara’s manner of commenting—an objection which 
by itself would bo sufficient to condemn it—is tho comjdete absence of any¬ 
thing in the way of upapatti” or proof. While every good commentary on 
'an Indian astronomical work, after having explained one of the rules given 


in the text proceeds to justify it by showing its agreement with the general 
principles of the system, Somakara never makes such an attempt ; he sim¬ 
ply gives a scanty explanation of tho words of the text and then leaves tho 
reader to his own resources. And the explanations which he gives are for 
tiie greater part of a vdty strange nature indeed. Later on, the true explana¬ 
tion of a few passages of the Jyotisha will be given, when Somdkara’s mis¬ 
takes with reference to^hese will clearly appear* from a mere ax>mparison ; I 
now dipoct the,|!ea^r^( attention to some verses tbo right sense of which 
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I am indeed unable ^ppin6 ou!^ but where Qei^t^elMJ^JPA4kara*s want of 
understanding is patent.;.'^t ^rst howe^f# r^mt^tbe,'^zt of the Jyo- 
tisha, only for couTemence's sake, since n^uent rmreipc^^ it will be made 
in the following pages, not with the intention to ^Ye it in a purer form 
than that known up to the present time. A few corrections of the tradi¬ 
tional text will be given later on ; the necessary critical apparatus for the 
restitution of those verses which are manifestly corrupt, and for which I am 
unable to propose emendations, will be found in Prof. Wobcr’s edition. I 
consider it 8 U 2 >erfluou 8 to repiint here the different readings of the MSS.; 
the verses of the Jyotisha are for the greater j^art of such a nature that the 
restitution of the single words of the original text caAnly bo accomplished 
after we have found out by some other means the probable sense of the 
whole verse. I follow the arrangement of Prof. Weber’s edition giving at 
first those verses which are found in the recension connected with the 
Yajurveda and then adding these which belong to the Rik recension only. 

srwjir fsrw ii ^ ii 

^ IJT^^TYrf II ^ II 

^r^rvrq^r ?njr: I 

yiyjt fw^BT *rTmf i 

inri^*iT«TTqrt jrfarW f«i5HT ii a a 

qT^ai»o^^r«nr: i 

vvm »t ii 

qivTqwif %n?T^T qiqr i 

^jf wraqrq: u < ii 

^fq^rf r ( 

Hmqiqw^Xi 11 « u 
wpqfircqf q«: i 

fqqiiTO! ?r II P B 

qwr qqT^«W I 

^ftsx 4q q^S*^ H e u 

fqq: qq«fifi?T I ^ 
qxm qr^rqqr^: B . 

qqnqrqs^ qyq 'V ^4rwnqjjf^Ts I ' , 

. ffspjillir« 
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■'yA • 

iren ^ TTWf n n - 

xT^«T: q^WIHJ t \H II 
IITW: I 

qqrT<«rn^i%^! TEjws% ^qr n ii 

^rq^q^Ts'iri i 

^T ^TBirei^s^wsTOt ii n 
wrqnaw q^^Tn i 

WT^^iaf f^Hr5rwTsfq% vfk II n 
^T qr Ji:« ^ ^ tr qr 'ip: ^ qr qr qi: i 

^^qrqrr^qiiqiqiq^qr ii n 

nxh qmisqqiT: qirq qi^r qqjiqfqqfqi \ 
qrTOT% fffqqfqqqqqmwqq ii <.e ii 
fqfqqqr^qwqrf qqqfwqqf^qrq i 
fqwq qqqqq ftrfwqqqrfq^q » w 

qr: qqqi^qqqiiqiT^ qqqqf fqfqq I 
qqrramf ^qjTq^qrq fqf^HT^TfqqiT: qreir* ii ii 

qwbnrfqTqjq: qrv^ fqqqf fqfqq I 
q^qrJq fqfqfqyf qm xfk: II li 

ftqW !qqw« qqi^ qqrjrwlBnrq i 

qqi q^ qqiqi fqfq: q fqqqpr ^q: Mq ii 

qqrrfq qvwqqt wrfq qrqwr: qqqq I 

fq^rfqqfhf fiqq^ qiiq qqrf^rqiw qqcqqiqq h qti n 
qqrrqqfqrqrei q^rfq qqfqf^f^, i 
qqqrarf qqq qjiqwqT^qtqiq ii qq u 
«q^qranrqfqfqq^ qq ftpcwrei f^rqqf^: i 

fqfqqqT *ltT%T ^Jf qqjq II qt II 

qjift qq^r f<qq iiwr ^iqg nijq^ q fqqq i 

qiqsfqqr ^ifq qq qqTS% qifq^ ^ qqqt qtqp H qq II 
f^cqqrt qqqq^^ qq q^isqq I 
qiqr wqqiqqq# ym n qw II 

qiqqp H ^fqinafit: qfqqq: i 
qt^ rj q T q ql if i^qgqr ym i q^ « • 

qqfqit qit^mt#iivqqtfT3}% I 

q^ wqg^iO qiqiwt'^WTi qvTn q* i ^ ^ 
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qqrrwfw I 

wi^wT^sfq ^ II n 
iTOS^ ftPT qq ^ 1 

r^qiPiTKiqr t fW ^ ii qq ii 

fq^qqi qq%if%^iaqi^q n i 
qr^ qqjqmtiT qqr qq qq ^ n u 
q^q^qr ^r q^^Tf«^qq^f^^r i 
qqiqjqqj qr^'aqm qqqar ^qq ii ii 
^qrqiT^ q fqqr ^ fqqrqr qqwnq^ I 
qnafq n qqr qiTfq^qr q^ qq^ qq It qt II 
qj^ fqqiqqiqq ^qrjqqjqqq i 

qfcmT^qqiTqq q^s*^ qTsfqqiqlTT ti q« it 
qrerr qq qfqwi qir^ q qiqqqi qrfw i 
fir fqqwqs^rqf g qqqqt qjfqqri qqq ii qq u 
qqqqj qqqrqrq: «qr ^fq q^rqq i 
^qqifq g qqTJP-- qtiqr qqmtr qqq ii qe ii 
q^qwiqqflT qq qjT=^q qqr ^Nqqtsqqq? i 
qqq q^jT fqajq fqq^ qqrq«t qrr^ l^qqqrqq. ii »• ii 
qqq fqqqiqrqr qqi q^ qqfq I 
qBgqq U qfqqT^qqirq qq qq^n^m aq it 
q*5qTqqqqqT ^%sqj^: qqqqqq I 
^^nfqqqiq qqtTfiqq^qr ^rqqrfqqr it aq ti 
qi*i 4 ii;q fa q r< q fqqwqfqqqq i 
qjq^fwqfqq ^tqf ^iqr ^ ^fqq^ it «q ii 

qqw fq?:qT qnqrqfqqrq q^qrq^q i 
qTOqpf qqqirfq ^qw qqiwqs n q It 
q^TqrqqqT%^ q^firfq firfqqq i 
qqfH^[i;Tn$’q: qir^tqqifq^ ?I it q n 
qrfqt t qqrqq^ qiqqrq I 
qiqqniqqi^T fqfiff: n q i. 

qfTOTJqf gqrwrqrTq^qTf^qqT fi qfq fiC ^q I 
qc^pqroqqqwrqq^ fqqiqi>qiiqiqg,^ it 11. 
qifiqt qqifp^ 4^ > 

qrft ^ fqqqpqrilr iTCTtqr' q^ ^ b ic« 
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vspn-’ i 

I now shall ^int out somo of Somakara’s manifestly mistaken ex¬ 
planations alluded to above (the full text of S. will be found in Prof. 
Weber’s edition). V, 21 he explains as stating the length of a tithi; but 
then a tithi would consist of hft 3 ’‘-six nadikas only, which duration is 
much too short (it is of course well known that a tithi in consequence of 
hrasa actually may have that duration ; but the knowledge of tithi-vyiddhi 
and tithi-hrasa with the reasons on winch they depend, is foreign to tlio 
Jyotisha), • V. 13. According to Somakara’s explanation the words of this 
verso would imply that the length of the holy time at piirnainasi which may 
bo employed for sacritices amounts to 138 nadikiis in case of the parvau 
taking place in a chaturansa nakshatra i. e., a nakshatra consisting of four 
parts. But according to all authorities, and their number is a very great 
one, that part of the parvan-time which is lit for the ofEcriug of the s^icri- 
fice, includes only the hfteenth tithi of a paksha and three quarters of the 
immediately following ])ratipad, altogether seven quarters of a tithi, while 
138 nadikas exceed even two savana days by eighteen nddikas. V. 14 
would, according to Somakara, imply that the last quarter of tlfo .fifteenth 
tithi of a paksha may bo used for upavasa, i. e., the initiatory rites yireced- 
ing the performance of tbo sacriQee ; but all teachers are unanimous in 
assigning to upavasa only tho three first quarters of panchada^i (noticed 
already by Prof. Weber, p. 54). Of v. 20 Somakara gives two wholly 
different explanations, both equally unsatisfactory and one stultifying tho 
other; the same observation is to bo made regarding his interpretation of 
T. 25. And so throughout the whole commentary. Certainly S. has been 
unable to throw any light on tbo most obscure point in the Jyotisha, a point 
which I re^ct to say has remained obscure to me also, viz. tho true mean¬ 
ing and purport of the ansas or parts which are said to belong to tbo 
nakshatras and according to the participation in which each individual 
nakshatra is either dvyan^ or tryansa or ebaturania. S. understands these 
^rts 4s meant to fix the length of that period at each parvan which admits 
d£ occupied by the parvan-sacrifice and its preparations, but as we have 
seen above, the results to which this assumption leads him flatly • contradict 
whatever is known about that point from other sources of-undbputablo 
authority. "I for my part doubt if the an^ are in any way connectod with 
the time taken up by the new and full moon oblations, all the more as not 
a single word in 4he whole text of the Jyotisha directly points such a 
conclusum (the<<n)ly exoeptioh ^cenrs ^ pne of verses, niarked above v. 
6—‘Which are only; there wo.read the word 
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“ upavasatha”). B^iiig, however, unable to Sdlii&ra’s explanation 

by a better one, 1 Bliould.not mb to exp^Eritibre than^a ^nbt. 

I now proceed to point out the right meaning of Mae verses which 
have not been understood up to the present, preparing my way by shortly 
recapitulating the fundamental doctrines of the Jyotisha. ' 

The author of the Jyotisha intends to propound in his treatise tha 
doctrine of the cycle consisting of five years. V. 5: 

“ They teach (in this treatise) the knowledge of the time of the cycle 
consisting of five years which begins with the white half of the month 
Magha and terminates with the dark half of the month Pausha.” 

Compare also v. 1: 

“ Prajapati, the lord of the cycle, him who consists of five years, Ac.” 

The first question ])rcsenting itself, viz. the question about the nature 
of the year which constitutes the fifth part of the yuga, is answered in v. 28: 

“ Three hundred and sixty-six days, one year, six seasons, two ayanas 
(the northern and the southern progress of the sun), twelve months are to 
be considered as solar; this taken five times is a cycle.” 

The year meant is thererom the tropical solar year (of course I do not 
wish to intimate thereby that the author of the Jyotisha was able to dis¬ 
tinguish between the sidereal solar year and the tropical solar year). I 
add Garga^ description of the same year as quoted by Somakara in his com¬ 
ment on V. 11 of the Jyotisha: 

ii 

WfT u 

The above transhitcd verse of the Jyotisha and this passage of Garga 
clearly refer to the same kind of year. There appears at first sight to be a 
difierence in their way of subdividing ilio year, Garga making it to consist 
of 300 days, while the Jyoli-iha attributes to it 300. ( Put this is o^ly ap¬ 
parent. The day of which Garga speaks is the solar day of Indian astro;.'. < 
Qomy, f» e.f simply the three hundred and sixtieth part of a so}ar year, ho 
account being taken of the natural succession of day and i4g^t. Garga 
had, before he defined the solar measure, described the savaua measure gnd 
rQuuirk|^ that one yuga consists of 1,330 s4vana ‘ days; b$ qpuld therefore 
afterwards adopt any subdivision of the solar year wiihout-the.ri^P^ being 
misunderstood. The Jyotisha ,oU ti& ot^ha^dot before 
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how many sdvana days there are in a yugai, bad, when basing its yuga on 
the solar year, to explain bow many natural days there' are contained in the 
latter. Wo shall see that the yuga is divided besides into years of a differ¬ 
ent kind, namely, three lunar yeai*s consisting of twelve lunations each, and 
two Ivmar years consisting of thirteen lunations each. This division is that 
actually made use of in the course of the work, but it is of course only a 
sccondaiy division originating from the wish of establishing an equation 
between solar and lunar revolutions. The knowledge of the solar year of 
300 days, or of the sun’s tropical revolution being accomplished in about 
300 days, forms the necessary presupposition not only for the yuga of tho 
Jyotisha and Grarga with its two intercalary lunar months, but also for tho 
ancient vedic quinquennial yuga with its one intercalary (sdvana) month. 
I can thereforo not agree with Prof. Weber vihen he supposes (p. 12) this 
solar year to be an importation from some foreign country. JJoth yugas, 
tho vedic as well as that of the Jyotisha, would never have boon formed, but 
for tho knowledge of tho diffovonce of five years of 3G0 days and of sixty 
lunations from the time during which the sun performs five tropical revolu¬ 
tions, and for the resulting wish to make tij» for tlic wanting harmony. 

To return to the Jyotislia. The length of tlio solar year being de¬ 
fined and five years being set down as one yuga, the next question present¬ 
ing itself is for what reason just this number of years is combined into 
a cycle. 

V. 31, first half : 

“ There arc (in one yuga) sixty-ono sdvana months, sixty-two lunar 
months, sixty-seven ndkshatra months.” 

I. e. While the sun accomplishes five tropical revolutions, the moon 
accomplishes sixty-two synodical and si.^ty-seven periodical revolutions, and 
the whole period comprises sixty-one sdvana mouths of 30 natural days 
each. 

I again subjoin the fuller statements of Garga ; first, regarding the 
sdvana measure: 

lirw ^ I 

fli’rrfsr ii 

i 

wnrt f[ w 

Regarding the lunar measure : 

^ I 
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w«ni firpq* i 

g TTi^ft HTTP^ I 

imwnr^unt ^ir n 

And about the ndk^atra-measure ; 

^ITTOT W^*l »m5f firm^TPIW^J 

^ T^: ^ tT^ I 

vmx%^ 11 

^5W?fff%TrflTOTirwrw^T i • 

wan? tl 

The next thing we want is a statement of the manner in which a day 
is subdivided, v. 38. 

(A nadik^) consists of ten and a twentieth kalds, a muhdrta com¬ 
prises two nddikds, a day has thirty (na^ikas) or six hundred and three 
kahis.'* 

With this we have to combine the statement made in verse 30, that 
one kald comprises one hundred and twenty-four kashthas and that made 
in V. 39, *thdt one kashtba consists of dve aksharas. 

The measure of the savana (hiy, cx 2 ^ressed in kalas, is given already in 
V. 38 ; the length of the titlii expressed in the same measure amounts to 
693 (1830, the number of savana days in a yuga being multiplied by 

603, the number of kalas of one day, and the product being divided by 
1860, the number of tithis iu one yuga). The length of the nakshatra day, 

• This vorso is restored by conjocturo only, Tho 3ISS. read r 
KtW?WrTWT® Likewise they read in tho preceding 

lino : ^ Tho latter hus been emendated into by ^rof. Weber 

already who remarks that proved from calculation to be erroneous. This is 

quite true, hut it docs not go iai‘ enough, tho length of a nakshatra day not being 112 
lavas but 112 + lavas. Tho only thing which wo may conddontly look for even in 
the most ancient astronomical and mathematical works of India, is rigorous exactness in 
calculations of tho abovo kind (a remark which wo shall havo to keep in eye in our at¬ 
tempts to roconstruo the moaning of tho Jyotisha). Prof. Weber seems inclined to refer 
tho of our vorse to tho number of tho sidereal months in one yuga. These am 

sixty-seven indeed; but tho mentioning of the number of the months, which can easily be 
deduced from the stated number of tho days, is of. much smaller importance than the 
accurate statement of the lengtii of tho day. Thus the number of tho lunar months also 
is not oxptessly stated by Garga. Tho corruption of tho verse in question being very 
great tho abovo emondation is of course only one o£ many .we might adopt as for os the 
moro mode of expression is cmicemod; the jense lirould Strays havo to be the same, 
...'2 0 . 
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the thirtk'th tho Q^shatra month‘s'oii«;.;f|eriodical revolution of 

the moon, calcolfit^ in. a oos^ponding manner^iia 5^ Waa. Lot ua now 
compare with this f(^&e of Sojndkara’a stotemeat#.; The first half of tho 
obscure veraO:; 21: ^ he explains as stating the measure of 

the tithi to -Ik fifty-six nadikds (or 562 f kal4s) and the same sonse he finds 
in the first of v, 39 : 'JVSW both explanations being foun¬ 

ded on his supposing the number seven to moan seven certain divisions of 
time, which had been mentioned under the name of bhdn^dh—parts of a 
constellation—in verse 15 and were said there to consist of eight parts or 
according to Somakara, eight nadlkas. That Somdkara*s estimation of the 
duration of a tithi is much too short is manifest, and has been remarked by 
the editor of the Jyotisha already (^x 75) ; it is in contradiction not only 
with Garga’s statements, as Prof. Weber notices, but with the elements of 
the Jyotisha itself. It might perhaps be imagined that this estimation re¬ 
fers not to the average tithi but a tithi which is shortened for some special 
reason; but there is no mention made of such a shortening in any of tho 
other vei^s 6f the Jyotisha. Lca\'ing however v. 21 aside, we afe able posi¬ 
tively to show Somakara’s mistake regarding v. 39. Tho words 
WJif he explains by 

according to which we should have to trmislato tho 
moon together with a nakshatra accomplishes a day consisting of seven 
parts (at 8 nadikds each)/’ Now firstly, tho measure of a tithi having been 
fixed, according to ISomukara, in v. 21 already, it would be utterly useless to 
repeat this statement here ; secondly, it does not ap[)oarwhytheconjanctioa 
of the moon with a nakshatra should be mentioned hero, the tithi having 
nothing to do with that matter ; thirdly, cannot well mean ** con¬ 

sisting of seven parts*’ but must be explained as ** that which is joined with 
a septad.” The right explanation is doubtless as follows : The periodical 
revolution of the moon is performed in 30 x 549 =s 16470 kalds (see 
above) ; 16470 divMed by 27, tho number of the nakshatros, gives us 610 
kalds as the time during which the moon remains in one nakshatra. Now 
610 kalds exceed by 7 kalds the length of a (sdvana) day which amounts to 


603 kalds. We have therefore simply to supply a word ior day (either 
v'lrogV^yerse 38 Y or from the “ dydni” of the second pdda of 39 ; (I prefer 
this ‘'^ter, a different verse preceding v. 30 in the Rik recen^pn) imd to 
translate ** the moon remains in a nakshatra for one day plus seven k^r.y 


This tranaliition is moreover demanded by the words immed|a^ly ^Uowii;^^ 

(?. 5 xrmm which un^abi^y state 

^ leofi^h pj^ the time during which the sun remains ^::oae p^sh^ra. 
Ttxe red^g. of theJEEik reoens|oii ip old^y the right ; 9 ne 


naMhatra 
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oxactly 13J days. ' ' wadidg of Y. aj(^:ft^1toy satisfacfcoy 

sense; it is interestidg only as » proof of'thi''^aTy.-c^^^ons which the 
text of the Jyotishahaoeustained. Sontdkata's expU^^n^of “uttamani" 
is^ owing to the bad state of the MSS., unintelligible ; but it oOnnot 
have any valae appears from his stating that the sun remaiali in one nak* 
shatra thirteen days only. 

I proceed at once to the verse which follows next in the Tajus recen- 
sion, not because the matter it treats of is akin to that of verse 89, but be¬ 
cause it contains a similar dangerous corruption and again illustrates Somd- 
kara*s untrustworthincss. The verse runs as follows : 

JFTf I 

TOr n ' 

'M ^ ^ , 

Somdkara*8 commentary on this verse, as far as it can be made otit^ is as 
follows: 

^fSf nfn* r ifw T fw%r^ (?) Hvfir i ?T$r jw 

1 a ^ (?) otN I sii# (?) 

mm^x ?r^rsnifw f i fy^sqrftw: i w 

Wnyr.yqrr ^qfci i flT*?jiryy yjit I 

The verse clearly contains a rule fur iinding the relative length of day 
'and night for any uyeihemorou during the year. The elements iox this 
calculation are given to uh in the well-known verso of the Jyotisha, which 
fixes the length of the shortest and the longest day of the year (v. 8) : 

** The increase of the day and the deci*casc of the night during the 
northern progress of the suii is one prastha of water ; the reverse is the 
COSO during the southern progress ; a x>criod of six muftrtas (is Jihe result) 
during one progress.” 

' Therefore, the length of a nycthemeron being 30 mubi'irtas (see abovg) 
'the shortest day is twelve muhurtas, the longest eighteen. Keasoniug froniE 
these data only and not taking into account that in reality the day dop .9 hot ‘ 
^become longer by an ccpial portion at all times between the winter solstiob an^ 
the summer solstice, we have the following simple caloulation., ^ '|'he day iiv 
‘Ok^ing by six muhdrtas in oho ayana = 183 days, it increases in one day 
hy f }f' mubiirtas. Therefore, to find the lengfh of any day bc- 

twe'en the 'winter solstice and the summer solstice^ take the nhnlber of tlfifs 
day*teclif6'^g from the winter'soUHbe and multiply it. by tW, mvide the 
product by '^nzty-one ^ f t nWber of 

mu^Ldrths of the shortest day rule the 
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summer solstice, only the process being'presented |8 additiye for all cases 
the number of the days not to be reckoned from, the past summer 
solstice, but from the coming winter solstice. IVom this it appears that 
wo have to read in the second half of the verse instead of 

irexT and to trihslate ; 

What ia passed of the northern progress and likewise what remains 
of the southern progress each (vix* the number of days in both cases) is 
to be multiplied by two, divided by sixty-one and added to twelve ; this is 
the measure of the day.** 

1 think it unnecessary to enter, after this, on a discussion of Somdka- 
ra*s explanation ; I only remark that here as in otlicr cases lie was probably 
prevented from seeing the right moaning of the rule by its very imperfec¬ 
tion. 

The estimation of the longest day at eighteen mnhurtas and of the 
shortest day at twelve muhurtas, and the simple rule for finding the length 
of any day during the year appear to have generally prevailed in India, 
before the influence of Greek science began to make itself felt. We find 
them preserved in the Purapas, at a time when people very likely might 
have known better ; see, for instance, Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, ed. by F. 
Hall, Yol. 2, p. 247. Likewise wo meet with them in the chief astronomi¬ 
cal treatise of the Jainas, the Sdrapannatti or Sdryaprajnapti, *a summary 
of whose contents has been given by Prof. A. Weber in the tenth volume 
of the Indische Studien’*. There (pp. 204 ff.) the successive increase 
and decrease of the length of the day by muhdHas is treated at length 
and explained according to the fundamental principles of the astronomical 
system of the Jainas. 

I may add here at once, that an identical rule about the increase and 
decrease of the day is mentioned in Varaha Mihira’s Pancha Siddhdntiku as 
given by the Paitamaha Siddhanta. I subjoin in the following the whole 
passage referring H this Siddhanta as it is found in the only copy of tho 
Pancha Si^dhantika which is known up to the present time—that one dis¬ 
covered by Hr. Bilblcr—without attempting to emendate the text which is 
just in that place particularly incorrect. 

II \ n 

^ ii ^ i 

snrfj Hi wwr fiifu* f ^ 

HIHX XHH H^m< WHfVi H s g 
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ewplanniion of the Jyotisha^Veddiijaii^ 

iryf K^i arirtiHfq ni'iniwi i^. 
ftsr i' 

Tfir fqirn?^fw*^t fr^rs«inr! lil 

Although the above passage is so utterly corrupt that it. hardly con¬ 
tains one sound wo^, any body familiar with the text of the Jyotisha 
Ycdanga will not fail to observe that the astronomical book quoted by 
Varaha Mihira as Pitdmaha Siddhdnta must have been either the Jyotisha 
itself or a work very much like it. The first of the above verses teaches 
that five years compose a luni-solar cycle and that to thirty months one 
intercalary month has to be added. In the second verse it is mentioned 
tliat the dyugana of the yuga begins with the light half of the month 
Magha. In the third verse Dhanishth4 seems to be named as the first of 
the nakshatras and the saptabhir dnam’* possibly refers to the passage of 
the Jyotisha which has been treated above “ sasaptakam bhayuk somah.** 
The first pada of the fourth verse may have to be read: iSTTn^ ^ 
TT^ni^T and thus we should gain a parallel passage to the second pdda of 
y. 17 of the Jyotisha : although the sense of both passages 

is obscure to me. On the other hand there is no doubt that tho last verse 
contains the very same rule for calculating the length of a given day, which 
we have^ found in tho Jyotisha. The posterior part of the first word wo 
probably have to alter into (or “Wprr^iTv^r), correspond¬ 
ing to the of the Jyotisha and to connect with 9nr* while 

has to be clianged into ; in the second half-verse wo have of 
course to read VlfinrWTil. Wc may then translate—abstracting from 
an emendation of the second part of which seems to contain some 

word expressing : day — : what has passed of the northern ayana, taken 
as positive (or additive ; ) and in the same way what has passed of the 

southern ayana, being taken as negative (or subtractive; is to 

be multiplied by two and divided by sixty-ono ; the r^klt is th^ measure 
of the day less twelve (t. e., twelve muhurtas have to be added to thd^rtsult 
in order to get tho measure of the given day). 

Kegardiug the disputed point whether tho rule fixing the length of 
the shortest and longest days of tho year has been borrowed by the lodiana' 
from some foreign source, for instance from Babylon, 6t sprung up indej> 0 nd- 
cntly on Indian soil, 1 am entirely of the opinion of Prof. Whitney who secs njo 
Bufiicieut reason for supposing the rule to be an imported one. It is true 
that the rule agrees with the facts only for th^ extreme nor^-west corner 
of India; but it is approximately true for a much greater parf of India, and 
that an ancient rule—-whidii rulct in qubstion doubUess is^-agrees best 

with the actual circumstan^a ex^t^og W^st of. India is after 

all just what we should expect.'^ ■ 
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I proceed no"^ Uf fchoee Tersoe which coj^in statements about the ix)si> 
tiou of the moon difEerent' tMrio3rf''of the year. We have at first 

to consider v. 10. 


ft* 

This Terse contains an enumeration of nakshatras (or rather of the 
diyinities prendiog over the nakshatras) in which the moon stands at the 
beginning of the ten ayanas of the yuga. Tlie commentator quotes a long 
passage from Garga which contains the same statements expressed more 
lucidly and circumstantially, so that no doubt can remain about the real 
meaning the verso. The ion nakshatras answering to the divinities 
enumerated are, according to vs. 32—34 of the Jyotisha: ^ravishtha, chitrd, 
drdrd, ptirva prosh^hapada, anuradha, a^lesha, aivayuj, purvdshddha, uttara- 
phalguni, rohi^. The editor of the Jyotisha had, in his remarks on our 
verho (p. 33) expressed his desire of a competent person (oiz. an astrono¬ 
mer) examining the statements made in it and ascertaining whether they 
agree with the actual state of tlic caso. The wished for examination was, 
on the requiflt of Prof. M. Muller, made by Prof. W. P. Donkin, and his 
note on the verse is ap]>cnded to Pi'of. M. Mullcr*s preface to the fourth 
volume of the lai^e edition of the iiik-8anihita. The question was, as it 
appears, hardly of such a nature as to require the skill of a ^roi'oMsional 
mathematician and astronomer ; at any rate before asking if the statements 
of the Jyotbha agree with reality, it ouglit simply to have been asked if 
they agree with or are dcducible from the elements of tlie Jyotisha ; if this 
is strictly the caso, they will of course i)artici)>atc in the im{)orfeotion8 of 
these elements and cannot possibly be in perfect harmony with reality. Prof. 
Donkin naturally proceeded in this nunner. Sixty-seven sidereal revolu¬ 
tions of the moon being considered equal to' five solar years, one ayana is 


eq\ial to 6 revo^tions of the moon, or 6 x 27 nakshatras plus 


27.7 

10 


nakshatras. Tlie moon is therefore at the end of each ayana 
13 nakshatras in advance of the place she occupied at its beginning, and 
when examining the list of the twenty-seven naksnatras we find that her 
•places calculated according to this rate of progress agree with the state- 
loen^ made in the Jyotisha and by Garga. As the Jyotisha only speaks 
of ihe nakshatras in general without stating in what points of them the 
s^on is supposed to stand, there would seem to remain some space for ’ 
irregularities in the moon’s motion; but against such a supposition may be 
brought forward at leaat one of Garga's express istatements^ viz, that at 
the begiiftdng of the third dakshiodyana sun and moon stand together in 
the middle of dilesha vmi nd ftw VaffTWt 

; in th^-exact middle of that nakshatra the moon can only stand-, 
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when tho sum of her progress' dating the five precedin^^'^fanas is equal to 
6 X 18 nakshatras. And the fact-of the sum. of &r^ progress at the 
end of each period of 2 i years remaining alwa^thelfa^ goes of course 
far to prove the supposed thorough unifornfity of- hel* ’ progress; for what 
should bo the inequalitms which regularly disappear or d4i^y each, other 
at the end of the stated period ? 

We may therefore assume that the author of the JyoHsba was either 
not acquainted with the irregularities of tho course of the moon which are 
taken into account by the later Indian astronomers, viz* thtf irr^ularities 
produced by the position and tho revolution of the line of apsides of the 
sun and moon, or, at least did not make a practical use of them for his cal¬ 
culations. Keeping this in view, let us now consider a point which was un¬ 
doubtedly of primary importance in tho eyes of a vedic Astronpmer, viz* 
tho question in which points of tho circle of tho nakshatras full moon and 
new moon are taking placo during the whole quinquennial cycle. 

Tho yuga being assumed to contain 67 periodical lunar (ndkshatra) 
months and 62 synodical lunar (chandra) mouths, one chdndra month is 
equal to = 1 A udkshatra months. Consequently, tho moon pass¬ 
ing in one nakshatra month through 27 nakshatras, passes in one chAndra 

6x27 11 

month through 27 + ■ = 29 nakshatras and in one paksha (lunar 

half-month) through 14 nakshatras. Full moon is therefore always 
separated from now moon and again new moon from full moon by tho last 
mentioned quantity. On this ground I have drawn up the following list 
giving the places where all the hundred and twenty-four parvans (62 full 
moons and 62 new moons) of the yuga take placo. It begins of course with 
the new moon marking the beginning of tho yuga, which takes place at the 
beginning of i^ravishtha or end of ^ravana. The first column gives tho new 
moons, the second ono the full moons. 


1 . 

•jIj ^ravaija = ^ravishthd. 

1 . 

70 m 
^magffi. 

2 . 

22 

piirvabhadrap. 

2 . 

95 

uttaraphdlg. 

8 . 

44 ,, 

■m 

8 . 

— chitrA 

4. 

60 ,, 

■j^bhara^. 

4. 

anurddhd. 

124 

A- 

— rohmL 

6 . 

87 >1 

a 

— dtdr4. 

124 

iv 

-••Vv 

gK ■ , 
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7. 

—^ d^eshi. 

124 

: 7. 

dravisb^bi. 

8 . 

^ptirvaph«g. 

8 . 

ptirrabbidrap. 

0 . 


9. 

■m 

10 . 


10 . 

krittikd. 

11 . 

anurddh^. 

124 

11 . 

45 

— mrigadiras. 

12 . 

4 ^m<ila. 

124 

12 . 

67 

-—7 punarvasu. 
124 

13. 

. 

_ dravana. 

13. 

adlesbd. 

12 ii 

14. 

databhishaj. 

14. 

111 ^ I.M 

— purvapbdlg. 

1C. 

ufctarabhddrap. 

16. 

ctitrd. 

16. 

82 , . . 
advini. 

124 

16. 

^ vl44khil. 

17. 

^ krittikS. 

17. 

53 . , , , 

_ jyeshtba 

18. 


18. 

ptirvasbadbd. 

19. 

21 * I, 

124 

19. 

97 

124 

20 . 

4G , , 

— magha. 

20 . 

44 ? databbisbaj. 
124 

21 . 

.^^^uttaraphifig- 

21 . 

— revata. 

22 . 

W cbitrd. 

124 

22 . 

~~ bhara^i. 

23. 

4 ^ vidaJchi. 

124 

23. 

61 , 

— rolu^ 

24. 

-4^ mtila. 

124 

24. 

— 4rdr4. 

124 

25. 

uttardsh&4b4. 

124t. 

25. 

106 , 

124 

26. 

dravbhtbi. 

124 

26. 

^ plirvaphilg. 

27. 

^ p^mbhddr. 

27. 

—- hasta. 

124 
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28. 

98 ,, 

— levafa. - 

28. 

svdti 

124 

2 a 

-^bharaoL 

29. 

— fl-TiiirttdhA. 

124^^^^^ 

30. 

18 . .. 

— mpgaiiraa. 

SO. 

— mdla. 

124 

81. 

40 

punarvasu. 

J.a'z 

31. 

- 7 ^ utfcardshddlia^. 
124 

82. 

fUlesbd. 

124 

32. 

^itabhishaj. 

33. 

84 

— pdrvaphal. 

33. 

uttarabhddrap. 

34. 

— ha.ta. 

34. 

65 , . , 

— admi. 

36. 

viMklid. 

35. 

^ krittiU. 

3G. 

^jyeshtha. 

36. 

99 

— mriga^iras. 

37. 

purvdsliadlid. 

37. 

121 

punarvasu. 

Xx ji 

38. 

TO * 

— - 4ravana. 

124 

38. 

19 , 

— magha. 

39. 

&ital)liishaj. 

39. 

uttarapbdlg. 

40. 

uttarabhdr. 

Xji if 

40. 

63 , 

— chitra. 

41. 

12 • 

1 bharani. 

41. 

85 . , 
visakha. 

Xm X 

42. 

34 ... 

— robiia. 

42. 

107. 

124 

43. 

66 , , , 

— drdra. 

48. 

•T— uttarashddbd. 

X«2 s 

4hl 

78 % 

124 

44. 

27 

• 7—7 &ravisbtlid. 

124 

45. 

100 , . 
m 

45. 

49 

pdrvabliadrap. 

1Z4 

46. 

122 

uttarapbdlg. 

46. 

71 ,, 

^revati. 

47. 

svdti. 

124 

47. 

^bhanujf. 

48. 

. s 

anurddhd. 

124 

48. 

116 ,. . . 
_rolu,f.. 


2 H 


427 
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^ 64 

60. 

. ,• v;;. 

-ft: # 

* * '* 

• 

60. 

18 

, punarvasu. 

pfirvaphalg. 

61. ^vishthA 

61. 

^ pdrvaphalg. 

52. uttarabbfidrap. 

62. 

-rr hasta. 

124 

63. " aiSvini. 

134 

63. 

101 ,,, 
i24 

64. krittikA 

64. 

“5 anurddhi. 

72 

65. mpgaSiras. 

65. 

purvasbddhi. '■ 
13 J! 

94 

66. punarvasu. 

134 

6G. 

fl .ravana. 

124 

67. ^iaesha. 

124 

67. 

^atabhishaj.* 

14 

68. •— uttarapbtlg. 

13 J) 

68. 

uttarabhadrap. 

on 

69. ^^" -chitrA 

134 

59. 

109 . . , 

124 

60. vi^akha. 

131 

60. 

j^rohini. 

61- ^jyeshthi. 

61. 

29 ... 

I^ardrd. 

102 

62. ptirv^shAiJhd. 

62. 



Adding to the last full moon 14 we get again Havana, the 
first new moon of the next following yuga. 

We must now look about if there can be found in the Jyotisha itself 
<- any traces indicating that its author acknowledged a list of fhe same nature 
. as that given above. Our attention will naturally direct itself to the enig- 
;.-'matical eighteenth verse which according to the commentator contains an 
'enumeration of the nakshatraa in which a certain number of full moons take 
place. The twenty-seven disconnected syllables of which the verso consists 
are doub^ett;meant to represent the twenty-seven nakshatras, each syllable 
being taken either &om the name of the nakshatra itself or from the 
name of the'divimty presidii^ over it. The following is a list of the uak- 
shatras arzang^ in. the order implied in the verse : 
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1 . 

aivini. 

15»- anuridhd. 

r% *** 

2 . 

drdrd. 

■■-’V 

8 . 

ptirvaph^. 

17. ppva^L" 

4. 

vi4dkbd. 

18. mnga^ra*^ '* 

6 

uttardshddhd. 

10 . maghd. 

6. 

uttarabhddrap. 

20 , svdti. 

r. 

rohigi. 

21 . pdrvdshd^hd: 

8 . 

ddleshd. 

22 . pdrvahhddrap. 

9. 

chitrd. 

28. kfittikd. 

10 . 

mdla. 

24. pushya. 

11 . 

iSatabhishaj. 

26. hasta. 

12 . 

bharani. 

26. jycslithd. 

13. 

punarvasu. 

27. ^ravishthd. 

14. 

uttaranhdhr. 



For what purpose now are the twenty-sovon nakshatras enumerated in 
the above order ? Somdkara’s commentary on the verse is in all manu. 
scripts so corrupt that it is impossible to give it in extenso or indeed even 
to make out its drift in many places j it is however apparent what was his 
view concerning the order of succession of the nakshatras. He supposes that 
the author of the Jyotisha intended to indicate in what nakshatras the full 
moons durUg the quinquennial cycle t^kc place, but, instead of giving tho 
nakshatras for all, only named those of every second full moon. Thus the 
six first mentioned naksliatras are said to represent six out of the twelve 
full moons of the first year, the five following ones five of the full moons of 
. the second year, etc. Several of the dilHciilties arising from this expla¬ 
nation have already been pointed out by the editor of the Jyotisha; the 
most important is that tho number of the full moons of a yoga is sixty-jtwo 
or at least, if no account be taken of the two intercalary lunar months, sixty, 
and that we should therefore expect to see tho nakshiitraa of at least thirty 
full moons stated. But there are other objections of a graver character. 
For if we compare the places of the full moons which would ftsttlt from 
Somakara’s explanation with tho places as given in the list printed above, 
we find that they ag^ee only for a part. The first full moon-nakshatra of 
Somdkara, vtz. a^vini (aSvayujau), belonging to the month asviua agreea 
with that given in the list (the ninth); hut the second one does not agree, the 
full moon of the eleventh month margdsirsha taking place not, as Soniikaf^' 
says, in drdra but in mfigasiras. In the same way the full moon of Phalguna. 
takes place not in pdrvaphalguni (bbaga) but in uttaraphdlgunl; tho full 
moon of vai^kha not in vi^dldid but in anuridhd, and so.^ tl^ugh tho 
whole list. If somebody should u^eot in favour of Sdo&ikAra^ .jthat the 
fault of this discrepancy lies with, my list, I should'ansWgr'hSm that the 
onusprohandi lies with him; the list ti iitatrigt ^aocorda^oe with the recog- 
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nised elements of the Jyotisha and as lo^ aa no other elements can bo 
pointed out as having been dVerlooted by me, it must bo considered valid. 
But in reality the list is not only not invalidated, but on the contrary cor¬ 
roborated by the very verso ytq are speaking of at present. The following 


short list will set the matter into a clear 

light: 

The 9th full moon 

takes place in 

^ aivini. 

124 

The 18th new moon 

M 

tt 

It 

4rdri. 

124 

The 26th full moon 

» 

tt 

It 

— pdrvaphalg. 

The 35th new moon 

ff 

tt 

It 

^ vi^akha, 

124 

The 43rd full moon 

tf 

tt 

It 

uttarashadhd. 

The 62nd now moon 

H 

it 

It 

Q 

uttarabhadrap. 

The COth full moon 

H 

tt 

It 


The 7th new moon 

» 

tt 

tt 

—r a^esha. 

124 

Tho 15th full moon 


tt 

It 

iii 

The 24th new moon 


tt 

tt 


The 32ud full moon 

tf 

tt 

It 

satabliishaj. 

12 Jb 

The 41st new moon 

ft 

tt 

tt 

bharani. 

The 49tli full moon 


tt 

tt 

13* 

r— punarvasu. 

121 ) 

Tho 58th now moon 

it 

tt 

It 

14 

uttaraphilg. 

124 

The 4th full moon 

» 

The 13th new moon 

tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

tt 

It 

^ anuradhi. 

124 

—,4rava^. 

The 2l8t full moon 
• 

, » 

tf 

It 

It 

^ revatL 

124 

The 80th new moon 

ft 

tt 

t> 

18 , 

— mpgaW 
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19 


The 88th full moon takes place ^ 
The 47th new inoon 


V 


The 55th full moon, „ 


The 2nd new moon 


Tho 10th full moon 


The 19th new moon 


Tho 27th full moon 




)) 




}j 


The 36th new moon „ 


The 44th full moon 




>1 




20 


21 

” 124 

22 


• » 'f 

' A 




ti f) 


if 


a f> 


pdrvashadha. 

pdrvabhadr. 


124 

Si 

21 , 


25 

121 


hasta. 


26 . 

» » jyeshtha. 

27 

» » ^rarishthd. 


From comparing this list with the verse of tho Jyotisha, tho purport of 
the latter becomes manifest at once. The list begins with that uakshatra 
in the first* one hundred aiul twenty-fouith piirt of which a paiwan takes 
place, proceeds to that in tho second of which tho same takes ])laco, 
and so on up to so that all nakshatras are comprised in the list. If 
wo turn back to the complete list of all hundred and twenty-four parvans 
given above, we observe that all the numbers form regular progressions; it 
was therefore not difficult to lay down a simple rule, teaching at what 
place in a certain nakshatra parvans would take place after the place of the 
first parvan had been named. If such a rule is really hidden somewhere 
in the obscure verses of the Jyotisha, I am unable to say; possibly it might 
have been left to the ingeniousgess of tho student to find out tl^ required 
law. Nor am I able to explain by wliat principle the author of the Jyo¬ 
tisha was guided in selecting the syllables which represent the names of tho 
twenty-seven nakshatras. Doubtless he liad his good reasons for taking 
sometimes a syllable of the nakshatra’s name, and sometimes a syllable of the 
name of the divinity presiding over tho uakshatra, and ag^in for taking ^iher 
tho first or the second or the third, etc., syllables of the names. Somakarsjs 
explanation is corrupt and obscure, and seems besides not entitled to much 
regard since, as shown above, ho is utterly wrong regarding the order in 
which the nakshatras are enumerated. I will only remark that fvfter It had 
been ascertained in what part of a liakshatra the parvan takes place, tho next 
important point would have been to %d out at what time of tho day the 
half month is finished, for thereon depends the fixing of the time for the 
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dar^ptirnamdsa sacriGccs. the 'Election of the ^Uables is connec¬ 

ted with this point j; 1 hatdi'hhW^r/pet mioceeded in discovering the exact 
relation. ' '''' 




Prof< raises the question (p. 69) if the verse explained above 

may ^.iised^for deciding whether the series of the nakshatras acknowledged 
by theaut^r ^ the Jyotisha begins with Krittikd oir with Aivinithe ex¬ 
planation given by me precludes of course the question entii'oly. 

From the preceding considerations it appears that the author of the 
Jyotisha must have imagined each nakshatra as divided into one hundred 
and trwni^f^our parts. A further argument for this division as well as 
for a'Buh-division of the one huudi'ed and twenty parts is to be drawn from 
the divirions of time which arc made use of in the Jyotisha. These latter 
have been stated above ; a nycthemcron is divided into thirty muhdrtas, a 
muhdrta into two nadikas, a uudikd into ten and a twentieth kalds, a kald 
into one hundred and twenty-four kasiithas, a kashthd into five aksharas. 
The groat variety of sub-divisions of time employed in Indian astronomical 
works is well known, the only invariable clement appears to have been the 
division of a day into thirty muhiirtas or sixty nadikds. Now, the system 
of sub-division of tho nadikd being left to the choico of the individual as¬ 
tronomers they will naturally have selected those fractions of the^pdilika 
which w'ero to them of tho comparatively greatest use in their •calculations. 
What sub-divisions these arc de 2 )ends of course in each individual Ciise on 
the celestial objects and motions which enter into the astronomer’s calcula¬ 
tions and on the view he takes of their relative importance. Thus wo h.^vo 
seen above from Garga’s exposition of the four measures of time that ho 
divided the savana day into one hundred and twenty-four lavas, conse¬ 
quently the nadlka (although the latter is not mentioned in tho quoted 
extracts) into 2^^ l^^**^* division enabled him to express the 

mcasui'e of the savana day, of the tithi and of the solar day without using 
fractions, the first comprising, as stated, 121 lavas, the second 122, tho 
third 1264 * And the lava being sub-divided iffbo fifteen parts 
the name of this sub-division is not given) made it possible to express tlie 
measure of the nadikd without fractions. An analogous example is tho 
division of one angula into thirty-four tilas, which occurs in Baudlidyami’s 
S^ulvasfitra (see this Journal for 1875) and which enables us to express tlie 
relative length of the side and the diagonal of a square without making use 
. i& fractions. The same applies to the measures of time used in the Jyo¬ 
tisha. That quite a different value could be attached to the terms ** kala”, 
kashtha’*^ etc., appears among other instances from the passage of Pard^ra 
quoted by Bbattotpala in his commentary on Yardhamihira’s Cfihat Sam- 
hitd, which'is. referred to by Prof. Weber (p, 105) ; according to it Pard- 
dara divided the nd^ikd into ten kalds, tho kola into ton kdshthas, and the 
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k^sbthd (omitting seycral intcrnudiate mvisio^} into eighty nimeshas or 
aksharas. Other values are giv^tat places. 

Now the Jyotisha begins with the apparently v^'dttenvenient diri- 
sion of the nd^ikd into 10 ^ kalds. But this divisioU, be^^'Wial^Dg us 
to express the duration of at least the sivana and the ndki^tit^.ddy in 
■whole numbers (603 and 649), allows of our doing the saxne^fc^ tiie penOd 
during which the moon remains in one nakshatra, tlw length of which 
period is, as we have seen above, 610 kalds. This is of oourse of primary 
importance fenr a work of the character of the Jyotisha which'chiefy.treats 
of the moon's revolution through the circle of the nakshatras.. ^d^^r Ve 
have seen that the nature of the quinquennial yuga necessarily, led to- the 
division of each nakshatra into one hundred and twenty-four parts this 
division of space suggested in its turn a now division of time, vix. that of 
the kala into one hundred and twenty-four kash^hda. The m66n passing 
through one nakshatra in 610 kalds passes through its hundred twenty- 
fourth part in 610 kashtbds. At the same time the kdsh^ha helps ns to a 
convenient expression for another period winch is of first rate importance 
in the system of the Jyotisha, viz. tliat of the duration of a tithi, 593|J 
kalas boing equal to 693 kalds, 34 kash^has. 

Considerations of a similar natui’e load us to understand the use of the 
sub-divisiont>f the kashtha into Gve aksharas. After having established 
divisions of space and time convenient for expressing the motion of the moon, 
others were wanted whereby to express the relation of her motion to that 
of the sun. The moon making sixty-seven revolutions while the sun makes 
five, the sun passes through XT of a nakshatra while the moon passes 
through a whole one. Now, in order to find an easy expression for this 
relation, the simplest method would of course have been to divide each 
nakshatra into sixty-seven j^arts ; but this was no longer possible, the uak- 
shatras being already, for more cogent reasons, divided into one hundred 
and twenty-four parts each. It was therefore necessary to look out for 
a sub-division of the one hundred and twenty-four parts of the*nakshatra 


which would make a provision for the above stated want, and the first prac¬ 
ticable sub-division which presented itself was that of each one hundred and 
twenty-fourth part into five parts or of the whole nakshatra into six hun¬ 
dred and twenty parts. For while the moon passes through sixty-scvon out 
of the six hundred and twenty parts, the sun passes exactly through five of 
them. This sub-division of space again called for a corresponding sub-divisiob. 
of time, and thus the kdshtha was divided into five aksharas. The moon ro-* 
mains in a whole nakshatra 610 kalis, in of a nakshatra 610 kashthas, in 
of a nakshatra 610 aksharas; 8174 kalis or kashthas or aksharas would 
be the corresponding periods for the sun. Another important-n^vakitage of 
tho division of a nakshatra in 620 parts was that it allowed of expiring in 


■0 
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whole numbers the space passed oVer by the moon during one tithi, which 
amounts to 603 of the 620 parts of^ a naikshatra. And in the same time, 
viz. in the duratloii ^ atithi, the sun advanced just forty-five such parts. 
I will just venture on mentioning that a reference to these forty-five parts 
is perhaps contained in v. 26. There some manuscripts read not nava- 
bhir** butnavatim’^, and Somakara explains “ navatibhiri*; if we adopt 
one of these latter readings, t^he verse directs us to divide the ** sdryarksha- 
bhagfin** by ninety and then to multiply the result by two, which is tho 
same thing as dividing them by forty-five. This is, however, only a con¬ 
jecture, and I am unable to give a satisfactory translation of tho verse. 

Let Ub now turn to the verses referring to the adhimasas. Tho yuga 
containing' sixty-two lunar months to sixty solar months two of the lunar 
tnonths h^ to be treated as excessive (adhimasa). To this arrangement 
tnanifestly refers v. 37, although all its words are not qnite clear. The 
editor of the Jyotisha hesitatingly renders the first word by “ two less”, 
pointing out at the same time that Somakara seems to explain dvi” by 
“ dinam** (the words of the latter are : 

; the latter explanation really apj^ars to be the right one. 
That the word “ dvi*', strange as it may appear, is used in the sense of 
“day” in several passages of the Jyotisha cannot be doubted (c£.'p. 5 of 
prof. Weber’s edition), and if we take it in that sense, tho verse may bo 
translated as follows: “a day diminished by its sixty-second part is to be 
deducted from the sun (the solar measure), etc.” A (savana) day of 603 
kaUs dijninished by its sixty-second part (0 H) equals 593 kalas, which 
is the length of a tithi, and thirty solar days being equal to thirty-one 
tithis, the verse apparently states in what manner the clifFercnco of solar 
and lunar time sums itself up. The word “ saparvanam” or “ saparvanah” 
must therefore express in some manner the jicriod during which the men¬ 
tioned difference amounts to one tithi j it may i)erhaps be translated “ at 
each j)arv^”, parvan dcnotjng either the new moon parvan or the full moon 
parvan only. (Prof. Weber is inclined to refer the “ dvi” in dvyunam to 
the two lavas which constitute the difference between Garga’s lunar day 
and savana day ; but this is impossible for two reasons; firstly, tho division 
of the day into lavas is not made use of in the Jyotisha, and secondly, tho 
difference necessitating the establishment of two adhimdsas is not between 
Junar time and sdvana time, but between lunar time and solar time, 1860 
tithis beipg equal to 1800 solar days). The second half of the verse pre¬ 
sents no difficulties” produced by which there are formed in addition two 
excessive months in the middle and at the end (of the yuga).” The thing 
was thohmne'^managed in this way that the thirty-first and the sixty-second 
lunation Of the yuga were not counted but combined with the following 
ones into one month. It is well known that the adviced Indian astro- 
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nomy of a later period e:GFccts the agreeme^t between lunar and solar time 
in a similar way; basing however on mo^ exact datas regarding tho revo- 
lufcions of the sun and the moon it does of coun^^ |iot pass over every 
thirty-first lunation, v > ■ 

To the question about tho adhimasa another verse of the jyotisha also 
seems to refer, viz. verso 12, of which Somakara gives a very peculiar ex. 
planation, founded on his view of the meaning of the word pdda. 

The latter he supposes to signify the fourth part of the time which 
is required for the performance of tho dariapur^amdsa sacrifices and which, 
according to him, is itself called “ parvan” in different places of the jfyo- 
tisha ; the duration of this fourth part is thirty-one, viz. n44ikds« The 
sense of the verse is therefore, according to him, as follows “ if the parvan 
(the lunar half month) is diminislicd, (tho diminution) is In (i. e. does not 
exceed) a pdda, i. c. the time of thirty-one nadikds.*’ By this diminution he 
seems to understand the difference of ssivana and lunar time. But, as 
l*rof. AVeber has already pointed out, a statement of this nature would be 
perfectly useless, since the difference between the two measures during a 
lunar half month amounts to of a sdvana day only and therefore of 
course does not exceed 31 nadik/is, being in fact less than half that amount. 
Prof, Weber would therefore prefer to take i»arvan as meaning the wholo 
lunar mouth*j but even on this supposition the statement of the verse would 
be of a strange iudetiniteness ; why say that the difference betwoeu lunar 
and savana time in the course of one lunar month amounts to less than |} 
of a savana ilay when it actually amounts to J-J and when it was very easy 
to calculate the latter exaet amount from tho fundamental data of tho Jyo- 
tisha ? Besides, it apjjoars to me that wo have no right at all to supply tho 
word nadika in this verse as w'cll as in many other verses where Somdkara 
makes use of it. It seems to mo that tho simplest cxidanation of the verso 
would bo the following “ if a parvaix is to be deducted (for the sake of estab¬ 
lishing harmony between lunar and solar time) it is to be done at a quarter 
{^viz. of all parvans); and such a quarter coin|tisc8 thirty-one par- 

vans, the whole yuga containing one hundred and twenty-four parvans).** 
So that tho verse is only another statement of the fact that each sLxty- 
Bccond lunar month is to ho left out e. not to be counted. I piss at once 
to V. 30, where the word pada again occurs (in the compound catushpadi). 
The verse states the number of tho sub-divisions of the ynga according to 
the different measures of time. The first quarter of the verso is obscure 
in spite of Somakara offering an explanation. He combines the two first 

pddas and interprets them as follows : 

2 I 
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That by “ ayandny psheh'^'^e hav^^ nnderstand sidereal (ndkshatra) 
half months (so called from ayanas of the sun) cannot bo 

doubted; but it u iioposable tb state their numbet' as being either one 
hundred and tiurty-fiTO or one hundred and thirty-four, since the yuga 
always contains sixty-seven ndkshatra months only. The admission of an 
alternative between the two numbers would in fact be subversive of the 
whole system of the Jyotisha. 1 am not able myself to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the first p4da, but at any rate the second p&da mudt be 
separated from it and translated: the ayanas of the moon i. e, the radereal 
half months are one less (viz. than one hundred and thirty-five) i. e, one 
hundred and thirty-four. When we come to read after this something 
about parvans, we naturally expect a statement of their number too, and 1 
think that the third pada means nothing else than *^the parvans are a 
tetrad of pddas*', i, e. (a pada having been said above to bo equal to thirty- 
one) are oho hundred and twenty-four in number ; which agrees of course 
with the ^tas of the Jyotisha. Prof. Weber takes parvan in this passage 
as meaning the holy time at each parvan and pdda as meaning the fourth 
part of that time, equal to thirty-one nadikds (in accordance with Soma- 
kara*s explanation of v. 12) and translates: the parvans have four quarters, 
t. e. last 124 nadikas; but this interpretation is certainly less simple than 
the one given above and is not even countenanced by the oommentator, 
whose remarks on the passage are : I flWf 

I have to add only two short remarks. In v. 6 (of thoso verses 
which are found in the Rik-recension only), we must read ^ 

histead of . The verse contains a statement of tho 

dates of the equinoxes during the five years of tho yuga, and a calculation 
of these dates according to the elements of the Jyotisha shows tho necessity 
of the emendation. Y. lO^ontains the words which Somakara 

explains by There is, however, no authority for taking the 

word ** Paulastya” to be a name of tho moon, while Pulastya is mentioned 
as father of Agastya in the Vishnupurapa. The star Agastya (Canopus) 
b, as it is well known, frequently mentioned in the earliest Indian astro¬ 
nomical treatises, and, as it is visible in Northern India only during a part 
pf the year, the verse of the Jyotisha seems to state that something— 
although it is obscure what—is taking place during that part of the year 
in which Agastya is not visible. 

A: ff^t part of the Jyotisha remains unexplmned ; w. 11,13—17, 
19—28, 26—27, 29, 41 especially are still quite obscure in spite of Somd- 
kara*8 attempts at elucidation. It may be expected that, should the cor¬ 
responding parts of the Garga-samhiti be recovered, light would fall from 
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them on the obscurities which baffle us a^-^Jt^nt. I do not however think 
that anything new would ho added to/Otir^owlfidge of the elements of the 
Jyotisha. The lattev seem to contain'nol2im^1m1)^^do<4ii^ about the 
yuga consisting of a certain number of months of the ^iEetedt kinds, the 
statement regarding the coincidence of the yuga’s beginaiiig with the 
winter solstice and the new moon of Magha, the new moon'taking place 
in the 6rst point of ^ravishtha, and the rule stating the duration of the 
longest and shortest days together with the regular increase and decrease 
of the day during the whole year. All the remainder of the Jyotisha 
apparently contains nothing but deductions from these elements and is 
therefore of a secondary interest only. 


. Tranelations from the ^amdseh and the Aghdnt, 

C. J. Ltall, C. S. 

I. 

Qureyt son of Uneyf, of tho BoU^Ambar. 

Cortecin men of the Bcn^ Sheybto had fallen upon his herds and carried off thirty 
camels; whereon ho asked help from his kin of the Beb'Ambor, but they helped him 
not. Then ho betook himself to tho men of Mazin, and a company of thorn wont forth 
with and drovo away a hundred camels of tho herds of Shoyb4n and gave them to 
him, and guarded him until ho came again to his tribe. And ho soid^ 
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Had I been a man of Mdziii, ihor6 bad not plundered my herds 
the sons of the Child of thd BusfEf Duhl son of Sheyhan ! 

There ha4 straightway arisen to help me a heavy-handed kin, 

, good'smiters when help is needed, though the feeble bend to the 

blow: 

hleh who, when Evil bares before them his hindmost teeth, 
fly gaily to meet him, in companies or alone. 

They ask not their brother, when he lays before them his wrong 
in his. trouble, to give them proof of the truth of what he says. 

6 But as for my pco 2 >le, thougli their number bo not- small, 

they are good for nought against evil, however light it be. 

• They requite with forgiveness the wrong of those that do them wrong, 
and the evil deeds of the evil they meet with kindness and love ; 

As though thy Lord had created among the tribes of men 
themselves alone to fear Him, and never one man more. 

Would that I had in their stead a folk who, when they ride forth, 
strike swiftly and hard, on horse or on camel borne I 

Notes. 

The meosuro is the second form of the leait, and is thus scanned 

\J __ JWW_ I_W_ jWV_ jj w__ jV-» V_ I_W— j __ 

.. — ^ ^ 

This poem is the first of the Hamdach, and fitly holds that place: no heltcr epi¬ 
tome of tho national character of the ancient Arab could ho found than its third verso. 

T. 1. Tho Bonil Mdzin and the Bcnu-l-‘Ambar (or Bel-^Amhar) wore both sub- 
- tribes of Temim. Buhl son of Shoybun was the family name of n great sub-division 
of the tribe of Bekr son of WA’il. 

“ Tho Child of the Dust,” cl-laqitahy tliat is, a foundling; the mother of tho tribo 
of Buhl appears to bo meant, but tho commenUitora give no very certain information 
on the point. Another reading is csh-Shuq!qah, tho numo of tho muthoi of a family 
in Buhl, 

V. 8. “Strike swiftly and hard,” ahcdthi^W%ghArata\ another rcadingiss/irawu- 
pour down on their enemies from every side.” This verso is tho hcua 
elaanicHS for tho uso of the preposition bi in tho sense of “ instead of”: a sonso luising 
out of its uso with verbs of paying, buying, &c., for tho prico \ and that again arisos 
out of one of its original senses, that of tho Instrument. 


11} HI, rv, and V, four songs of tho Bcnu-1-B4rith ibn Ea'b. 

The Bcnu-l-I^Arith ibn Ka*b dwelt in Nejr^, a fertile valley of cl-Ycmcn; they 
wore tho chiefest of the tribes of Matiblj (although probably themsclvos of Sfa'addic 
origin*), and in the time of tho Prophet were tiio acknowledged leaders of that stock. 

* This'would appear from a poom in tho ^amdsoh (pp. lCO-1, Froytag’s Edn.), 
where a man of 'Abs claims tho Bonu-l-Bdrith as his brothers; but the author of tho 
Aghdni, in the genealogies ho gives of ^drithis, knows only their traditional descent 
Ixcm Kohlan. 
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About balf tho tribo wore Cbristianai slid maintained Uieir £uth stoutly against the 
prosolytizing Jew King of el-Yem^. BduNowds, who in 623 A. D. led an army 
against the city ef N^rdn and besieged ii The story of ■ the Martyrdom of tho 
ChristiauB of the Benu-l‘9&rith will be found told by a oontempora^ writer, Simeon 
tho Syrian bishop of Beth-Aisham, in Vol. I of Assemani's BiUzotheda Orientalise 
pp. 369 aqq;* their prince is therein called lif&roth bar KMeb, who with his Irife 
£dma suffered death for the &ith, and has become known in the Chmrch as 0. 'A^thas 
the son of Caleb; it seems probable that ** ^ilreth son of Kfileb*' is really the tribal 
nomo, ol-](^&rith ibn Ka'b: in Syriac tho ^eyn of Ka*b and the Idtn of KMeb differ only in 
size. The sequol of this deed of Sff*Nuw6s is woll known; tho rule of Uie ^imyerites 
in ol-Tcmcn was overthrown by the Abyssinians under Ary&t, sent by 'the king of 
ilSthiopia at the instigation of tho Bmporor of Constantinople to avenge tho slaughter 
of tho Christians of Nojrdn. The Chiistian Church at Kojrdn was still flouririiing in 
tho'timo of tho Prophet, who in tho ninth year of tho Hijrah was visited at el- 
Mcdinoh by a deputation of forty ecclesiastics {afyb6.r)^ headed by a bishop, and twenty 
laymon from that phico. Tho conversation which ensued is told in the Aghdnl, 
X, 144; in tho end tho Christians of Nojrdn obtained from Mohammed a treaty 
securing to thorn, on tho payment of tribute, tho freo exercise of their i^ligion, and 
the portion of tho tribo which had remained pagan in the same year gav6 in its 
adliesion to el-Islum. Tho treaty with the Christians was renewed by Abff*Bokr after 
tho death of dlohammcd, but ‘Omnr, in pursuance of tho Prophet's dying injunction 
that none but Muslims should be left to dwell in Arabia, removed them to Syria, whero 
they received lands in exchange for thoso they surrendered in Ncjrln. (A. H. 13.) 

The mo^ noble family of tho Cliristian flArithis was tho house of cd«Dayy4n, to 
which belonged tho author of the fourth of tho pieces given below. Tho son of od- 
Dayyan was ^Abd*el-Maddn, who had throo sons, Yczid, ‘Ahd-el-dlosili, and Qoys. 
Yozid was ono of tho most noble and generous Arabs of his day; and Abd-ol-Mostb 
and (leys were two of tho leaders of thu deputation which visited Mohammed in A. H. 9. 
Tho three brothers built a church {hVah) or, as some aay, set up a great tent modo of 
threo hundi'od skins of red leather (ono of tho chief products of cl-Ycmcn), at Nejr&n, 
which wtia c.^Ued “tho Ka'hch of Nejriln” ; it was a sanctuary where all who wero in 
need found help and refuge. All throo were friends and patrons of Moymffn oUA^sh^, 
who praises them in his poems, and learned from them tho many Christian proceptB 
which occur in his vurso. 


* Tho latest contribution to the history of tho persecuted Monophysite Christians 
of Nojran will he found in tho Zcitsch. d. fcoutsch. Morg. Gesollsch., Vol. XXXT, p, 360. 
A Syriac letter of comfort addressed to them by Jacob of Sardg, exhorting thorn to 
patience and hiiih under their trials, is there given with a translation and commentary 
by Dr. R. Schrbtor, who bus added a Syriac version of a Greek hymn by Johonnos 
Psaltcs, Abbot of Beth Aphthonius, on tho subject of tho martyrdom of thoso slain by 
jDCl-Nuwfts. The latter must have been composed within a year or two of tho cvcqt; 
for it was translated from Greek into Syriac by Bishop Paul of Edessa, who died in 
627 A. D. From it wo leom (1) the name of tho Jow>king, who is called Matrltq, tho 
samo in Syriac as Dff-Nuwtls in Arabic (“Long-locks”): (2) tho number,of the slain, 
something over two hundred; and (8) tho name of thoir tonchor, Ijarot^. 

Dr. Schruter has not referred to tho iEthiopic poems in which tho constancy of the 
martyrs of Nojruu is praised. 
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*Abd-Yaghuthy aa his namo showiy was of the pagan 3^thts: the idol Yaghuth 
tho Holpor") is montioncd with YaH^ and N^in v. 23 of the 71st Sdrah of tbo 
Qur’dn: all three woro worshipped h^ tiie Arabs of el-Yemen. Tho author of tho 
second and th^ Jafu ton of K}lbeh, was the great-grandson (AghAni XI, 146) 
or groai-^teat-gnin^d 73) of ‘Abd-Yaghdth. lAtich uncertain^ prevails 

regarding the date his death. The AghAni calls'him *'a mukha^rim of the two 
Buies,*' that is, apbet who flourished under both tho houses ofUmayyeh and el-‘AbbAs ; 
according to this .work (whore several diflering versions of his story are given) ho was 
slain at Idukkeh in the reign of el-Monsdr Abfl Ja^far (A. H. 136—168). But in the 
commentary on the ^aznAsch by et-Tebrizi ho is said to have boon put to death in the 
Ehalt&te of HishAm son of ‘Abd-.el*Molik tho Umawt (A. K. 106*125)'. The “ Bay 
of Sabbal*! was the adventure which led to his death: to avenge on insult put upon 
him by ihe Benfl ^Oqoyl, ho made a raid upon them, and was returning with his booty 
when he besot by tho 'Oqoylis in tho valley of Sahbal. Ho fought his way through 
them and escaped; but having slain one of tho 'Oqeylis, that teibe accused him of 
murdof bdfbn ^ Khallfoh’s Governor at Mokkeh, who, aftor vain attempts* to save 
his lif<^ was obliged to deliver him up to his accusers, who put him to doath. 

The date, of tho Bay of el-KulAb is fixed by Oaussin do Fercovid as A. B. 612. 


ir. 


The doath-song of ^Abd-Yaghflth, chief of tho Bonu-l-I^Arith ibn Ea% of NejrAn. 

(AghAnt XV, 75-70). 


After tho slaughter of their fighting-mon by tho Governor of EisrA aj el-hfilriiaq- 
qar, tho Benu Tomlm withdrew from cl-BnlirAn to tho valley of ol-EulAb,'noar the 
great w^to colled cd-BuhnA, south of el-YumAmeh. Their helpless state there moved 
tho covetousness of the people of cl-Yomcn, and all tho tribes of Hubbij gi^thored to- 
gethes to plunder them. But warning was brouglit to tho people of Tcmim, and ilioy 
arrayed themselves for battle ; and tho fight lasted tho whole day long, imtil niglit 
parted them. And they watched one another through tho night, and ut dawn went 
forth again to battle. Then tho fury of tho men of Tcmim prevailed, and those of 
Ma6)iij wore driven in headlong rout; and many a chief was slain, and many a foot¬ 
man taken captive. 'Abd-Vaghuth was tho leader of Hnbl.uj on that day: bo too was 
taken captive, and ‘Ismoh son of Uboyr of Tejm carried him to his houso, where they 
made ready, to slay him in requital for the death of cn-NobnAn son of JessAs, the leader 
of Teminv t^ho had fallen in tho fii-st day’s fight. And thoy feurod lost ho should 
uttor satires against thorn, and make them a hg-word among tho Arabs ; thoroforo thoy 
wero about to gag him, when ho promised that ho would utter no word of roviling 
against thorn: so thoy left his tongue free. Then said ho —** O ye sons of Toym, lot 
me die os befits ono noble." " And how wouldst thou diof" asked ‘ismeh. " Givo 
me wine to drink, and lot mo sing my doath-song." “ So bo it," said 'l^moh ; and ho 
plied him with wine, and cut ono of his veins, and left him until tho blood all flowed 
fosth from his body. Anri as his life ebbed, ‘Xsmoh’s two sons who stood by began to 
upbraid him : '' Thou didst gather together against us tdl ol-Yomon," said they: 
" but now behold how God has dualt witl| thee." Then said *Abd-Yaghflth— 
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Upbraid me not, je twain ! shame is it enough for me 
to be as 1 am : no gain in upbraiding to you or me. 

Know ye not that in reproach there is little that profits men ? 

It was not my wont to blame ^y brother when I was free. 

0 rider, if thou lightest on those men who drank with me 

in Nojr4n aforetime, say —* Ye shall never see him more!’ 

—Abfi Kerib and those twin el-Eyhem, the twain of them, 

and Qeys of el-Yemen who dwells in the uplands of Uadramaut. 
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6 May God requite with shame my people for el-KuUb— 

those of them of pure and others bom of slaves I 

Had it been my will, there had borne me far away from their horse 
a swift 9 uire^ belund whom the black steeds lag in a slackening 

throng: 

But it Was my will to shield the men of your father’s house, 

and the spears all missed the man who stood as his fellows’ shield. 

The matron of *Abd>Shom8 laughed as she saw me led in bonds, 
as though she had seen before no captive of chYemen: 

But one knows—Muleykeh my wife—that time was when I stood forth 
a lion in fight, whether men bore against me or I led on. 

10 1 said to them when they bound my tongue with a leathern thong 

‘ b kinsmen of Teym, I pray you, leave me my tongue yet free! 

* 0 kinsmen of Teym, ye hold me fast: treat mo gently then; 

' ‘ the brother ye lost was not the equal in place of me. 

* And if yo must slay me, let me die at least as a lord; 

* and if ye will let me go, take in ransom all my wealth.’ ^ 

Is it truth, ye servants of God—I sliall hear no more the voice 

of herdsmen who shout for their camels in the distant grazing- 

grwinds? 

Tea, many a beast did I slay, and many a camel urge ■ • . 

to her swiftest, and journey steadfast where no man dared to go ; 
15 And ofttimes I slew for my fellows my camel at the feast, 

and ofttimes I rent my robe in twain for two singing-girls, 

And ofttimes withstood a host like locusts that swept on me 

with my hand alone, when all the lances on me were turned. 

Now am I as though I never had mounted a noble steed, 

or called to my horsemen—‘Charge! give our footmen breathing- 

space 1’ 

Or bought the full skin of wine for much gold, or shouted loud 

' tb my comrades stout—‘Heap high the blaze of our beacon-fire I’ 

Notes. 

The metro is the Tawilf second form. 

T. 4. Of the persons mentioned in this verso Ihn-ol-Athir (KAmil, Vol. I, 
p. 469) says that Abfi*Korib was Bishr son of tAlqamoh eon of ol-lfAnth, while tlio two 
o^Eyhem (Eyhem means foolish, stupid, and was given as a nic'knamo to many pooplo : 
two kings of GhassAn bore it) were ol-Aswad son of‘Alqnmch son of cl*B4rith, and 
el-‘Aqib chiefs lordj^ whoso fiill name was ‘Abd-ol-Mc8tl;i son of el-Abyad; Qoys 
was Qeys son of 3Ia'di-Eerib. Of these Iho last was chief of the tribe of Kindoh, and 
was Bumamed •UAthajjy the Scarred” \ he was praised by el-A‘8hA. El-‘Aqib and 
cl-Aswad el-Eyhem wore two leaders of tiie deputation fjx>m NejrAn to Mol.mmmod at 
cl-Mcdineh in A. H. 9. Of the first I have been able to discover nothing furihor. 

V. 6. This verse is variously given. Ibn-ebAthir (^. e.) reads — 
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The first ata4. second readings in the first hemistich give Bhafbihf a Bare light of 
flesh and active, instoad of our nahdeh: the third gives muAraA,'a young .mare; in the 
second hon^ch, instead of our cl-J^uww-cl-Jii/dd^ “tho noble blaok Horees^*' Ibn.el* 
Athir reads “the noblo (‘i<dy) bays,” ot-Tebrlzt, “the noble al»rti4i^fldtteeds” 
O'urd), and 0. de Porceval “ tho bfsautifal short-haired stoeda.” As tho list word of * 
tho verse tawMiyd. (plural of miyeh^ “ following”) is decidedly best; C. do 

P.'s reading, seems to bo a word-play on tho reading‘iMj, since it means in 
opposition iafree-bom f^itAq): siirh a play is foreign to old An^ verse. St~UU is a 
special wo^ used for the fourth horse in a race whoro ton ru% and thus ap^priatoly 
duscribM the place of tho pursuers. 

V, in IJimdr has tho same moaning as haqtqah^ vix , tho persons whom it is one's 
duty to defend. I am somewhat doubtful of the rendering of the second hemistich of 
this verso. I have taken yekhtafifm as meaning “ missed,” which is apparently a 
possible sense; but it may also mean “ carriod away, suddenly took posacBsion o£i” and 
may refer to his having been taken prisoner while he covered tho retreat of his tribe. 

V. 8. “ Of 'Abd'Shems,” that is, dosconded from *Abd>8homs, son of Sa*d, son of 
Zoyd-Mcnslt, son of Temim. 

V. 10. *‘Toym.” This family did not belong to Tomim, but was one of the 
RihAh^ or fivo confodorah} tribes, whoso fortunes were at this time linked to those of 
Tomim: the fivo were Dabbeh, Xeym, ‘ Adi ibu ‘Abd-Men4t, ‘Okl, and Th.aur; thoy 
were all descended from Udd, son of Tubikhah son of Dyds. Tcym is probably shorten¬ 
ed for Teym-ol-LAt, (‘‘servant of ol-L4t”) a name homo by many of tho Arab families, 
which Mohammed changed into Toym-all4h (” 8er^^nt of God”). * 

V. 12. Tho last words of the second hgmistich {tahruhani bim^UyA) may bo more 
literally rendered “ despoil mo of all my wealth.” 

V. 13. “ Ye servants of God,” HbAda-UAki: there is reason to suspect that this 
has been altered from HbAdaMAli^ “servants of cl-LiU,” which would be a para¬ 
phrase of the name of the tribe he was ndilroasing, Teym-ol-L«lt. El-mtAU^ plural of 
tUmtUli, moons “she conrels having their young ones following them”; m'zibuHia 
“ driving camels to distant pastures.” , 

V. 17. ia hero a plural of rA/il^ a foot soldier, not of rajnf, a man. 

V. 18. “Comrades stout,” eyxAru fidqin: eysAr ore companions gathered to¬ 
gether for tho Arrow-gambling called this was played in the winter time, ' 

and by men sitting ovor tho fire at night; the call to heighten tho blotto wok in order 
that tho fire might be moro conspicno'is to the night-wanderer seeking for a shelter* 
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Ja*far son of *01l!)oh, of the fight &t Qurr& Sol^bal. 
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Alas for Qurrd Salibal! the day that upon ns drave 

the crowd of frightened women, and the foemon pressed us sore. 
They said to us—‘ Two things lie before you : now must yo choose—■ 

* the points of the spears eouched at yon, or, if ye will not, chains.' 
We answered them—* Yea, this thing may fall to you aft^r fight, 

‘ when men shall be left on ground and none shall arise^ a^in ; 

' But we know not, if we quail before Death’s oncoming, ' 

* how much may be left of life ; the goal is too far to sec.* 

5 When we strode to the-strait of battle, there cleared us a space around 
the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had fur¬ 
bished fair; 

To them fell the edge of my blade on that day of Sahbal dale, 
and mine was the share thereof whereover my fingers closed. 


Notes. 

. Tho measure is the second form of iha.TawU. 

This poem, if we may trust tho account of the adventure to which it relates given 
in the Aghtlni, has been manipulated by Abu Temmtlm ; as given in tho IJanvusrh, it 
suggests an attack by the enemy on the tribe of tho poet, a sudden surprise, with toni¬ 
fied women and few men to withstand a threatening foe; but as tho talo is told by cl- 
Isfah^i (Agh. XI, 147), JaTar with two companions went forth to plunder the lierda 
tof ‘Oqeyh and was besot on his way back by detached parties of that tribe in tho valley 
of Sabbal, whom he overcame and reached home safe. Another version of the poem 
is given in thp Agh&nt which contains many more lines than that in tho IJam&soh, and 
some notable differences in those which are common to both; it is not uocessory to 
give hero the fines by which the Agh&nt exceeds the ^amAseh: but tho differences 
may be briefly stated, v. 1 is in tho Agh&ni^ 
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jJjJIj U^I jl J-ks" 

This reading (which follows an introductory verse) :«TOids the difficulty caused by 
the word alahfe (“ala&") in the ^am4soh's venion) the |>oemis one of exultation: 


why should it open with **Alas!*’P It also, instead of $l‘\oeieyd^ “the weak fmd 
frightened women,'* gives et-sardyd, the troops of horao^’v’ .and instead of the^difficult 
name Qurril, reads gamej/y “ the two horns" (that ii^ probably, the two mountain peaks 
between which the valley of Subbal lay). The vorse may be rendered— 

“ That even when under Satjtbal's twin peaks upon us drave 

the horsemen troop after troop, and the foemcn pressed us sore.*' 

V. 2 is oxactly tho samo in tho Agh&ni. So is v. 3, except that in the second 
hoznistich for nau'uhd tho Agh4ni roads nahduhdy a word of the samo moaning, v. 4 
does not occur at all in tho Agh^rit’s version, v. 6 is the same in both as,to tho 
second hemistich, but the first in tho Agh4ni is— 

iij UtXf; U lil 


** 'Their ambush boset our road, but there cleared us a space around 

the white swords in our right hands which tho smiths had furbi^ed fSEiir." 
V. 6 is the same in the Aghant and tho Hamdseh. 



IV. 

Tho samo, in word at Hckkch. 
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My longing climbs np tlio steep with the riders of cl-Yomen 
by their side, while my body lies in Mekkch a prisoner. 

I marvelled as she came darkling to mo and entered free, 

Avbile the prison’s door before me was bolted and surely barred. 
She drew near and greeted me : then she rose and bid fareWell; 

and when she turned, my life wollnigh went forth with bet. 
Nay, think not that I am bowed by fear away from you, 
or that I tremble before the death that stands so nigh, 
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5 Or that my soul quakes at alt y|^T threatonings, 

or that my spirit is broken by walking in these chains; 

But a longing has smitten my heart bom of my love of thee, 
as it ms in tbfi days aforetime when that I was free. 

Notes. 

The measure is the same as in Nos. II and III. 

This piece is giyen with almost the same text in the Aghdnt, XI, 149; tho latter, 
however, begins it with tho second verso of tho Bamdseh’s version, putting tho verso 
which in it answers to the first last; this is 

•9^9 9 X -O" 9 y *** y y 

. My longing and my love stand gazing with straining eyes 
for thco, while my body lies in Mekkeh a priaonor. 

The Aghdni also msorts n vorse between w. 4 and ti of tho Banidsch’s version'; 
this is, however, clearly intrusive, and breaks the sequence of the thought: it is there¬ 
fore not quot^ here. 


V. 


*Abd-el-Mclik son of ^A1>d>or>Rai?im, of tho Benu-d>Day>'dn. 
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When a man stains not his honour by doing a deed of shame, * . " 

■whatso be the raiment he ■wears, fair is it and comely ; 

And if he takes not on his soul the burden of loss and toil, 
there lies not before him any road to praise and glory. 

She cast blame on us that our number was little to count and few : 

I answered her—‘ Yea : the count of noble men is little, 

‘ But not few canst thou call those whose remnants are lik(^to ita 

* —young men who vie with the old in the quest of gldry. ' 

) * It hurts us nought that ure bo few, when our friend by us 

‘ is safe, though the friends of most men beside be trampled ; 

‘ A mountain we have where dwells he whom we shelter there, 

* lofty, before whose height the eye falls back bhuited: 
‘Beep-ba^d is its root below ground, and overhead there soars 

* its peak to tho stars of heaven whereto no man reaches. 

* A folk are we who deem it no shame to be slain in fight, 

* though that be tho deeming thereof of Salhl and *£.u»r; 

* Our love of death brings near to us our days of doom, 

* but their dooms shriAk^^i^ death and stand far distant. 
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10 * There dips among us no lord a quiet death in his bed, 

* and never is blood of us poured forth without vengeance. 

* Our souls iftream forth in a flood from the edge of the whetted swords: 

* no otherwise than so does our spirit leavo its mansion. 

* Pure is our stock, unsullied : fair is it kept and blight 

* by mothers whose bed bears well, and fathers mighty. 

‘ To the best of the uplands we wend, and when the season comes, 

* we travel adown to the best of fruitful valleys. ' ' 

* Like rain of the heaven are we: there is not in all our line 

‘ one blunt of heart, nor among us is counted a niggard. 

15 ‘We say nay whenso we will to the words of other men, 

‘ but no man to us says nay when we give sentence. ’ 

‘ When passes a lord of our line, in his stead there lises straight 
‘ a lord to say the say and do the deeds of the noble. 

‘ Our beacon is never quenched to the wanderer of the night, 

‘ nor lias ever a guest blamed us where men meet together. 

‘ Our Days are famous among our foemen, of fair rejiort, 

* branded and blazed with glory like noble horses. 

‘ Our swords have swept throughout all lands both West and Bast 
‘ and gathered many a notch from the steel of hauberk-wearers j 
20 ‘ Not used arc they when drawn to be laid back in their shaoths 
‘ before that the folk they meet are spoiled and scattered. 

‘ If thou knowest not, ask men what they think of %8 and them 
‘ —not alike arc he that knows and he that knows not. 

‘ The children of ed-Dayyaii are the shaft of their people’s mill 

‘ —around them it turns and whirls, while they stand midmost.* 


Notes. 

The metro is the third form of the TawU: the first hemistich is the same os in Nos. 
II, III uiid ; but the second is catalectic and is scanned thus:— 

U — ’T: 1 1 w u I U—•" 

This poem stands in the HamAsch under the name of cs-Seman’al son of ‘Adij^ 
the Jew, but it is not by him ; this is proved by the mention of ‘Amir and Salul in 
verso 8, and of the Benu-d-DayyAn in v. 22. The mistake by which it has been atiri* 
buled to M-8emau’al arose, as pointed out by ot-Tebrizi against the passage, from v. 
6, where the mountain spoken of, which is really a metaphor for the gloiy and 'renown 
of the tribe, has been thought to bo the burg cl-Ablaq in TeyznA, where cs-Somau’ol 
dwelt, and where ho sholterod the kin of Imra’el-Qoys tho poet against el-I^Ariih son 
of Abd Shemir king of GhassAn. 

Of the real author nothing is known except that ho belonged to the noblo slock of 
ed-Bayyin: his same recurs in the {^tamAseh 8t'p«'400 as tho author of a marthhjeh^ 
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and ho is thoro called a native of Syria {JSha*d.fn%) and a metaphysician (Kel&mtJ ; I 
have found no mention of him in the Aghint, Ihn KhallikAn, Ihn Quteybeh, or ^iljt 
Khaltfch. It seems to me most probable that the piece belongs to the early wars of the 
Arabs d^iring the spread of el-Isldm over Asia Minor, Armenia and Persia, and I should 
doubt its being the compositiozi of a mere scholar. The fact that it was attributed to 
GS’Scmau’al shows that its authordup is uncertain, and that it cannot bo set down to 
any other with confidence. 

V. 6. “ Our friend,” ydr; this word is used for cither (but most frequently for 
tho weaker) of the two parties to a covenant of mutual protection fjiwer) ; it is etymo¬ 
logically identical with tho Hebrew V. ** stranger”), and the latter word fr^3- 

quently boars tho same meaning : e. g. m Job xxxi. 32, where the LXX rightly ren¬ 
der it by iivoSf which has the same double sense of host and guest, protector and pro¬ 
tected. 


V. 6. The mountain here referred to is the glory and great name of the tribe; 
the samu metaphor occurs in a noble passage of tho mo^ollaqah of el-^arith son of I:^il- 
lizch (w. 23—26.) 
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And wo havo stood, spite of their hate, and high towers 
and firm-bused glory lift us aloft; 

Before to-day has it blinded the eyes 

of men in which were wrath and denial. 

As though tho Futi’S boating against us met 

a black mountain oleaving tho topmost clouds, 
Mighty and sti'ong above tho chango.s of things, 

which no shuck of tho Days can soften or shake. 


V, 8. Snlfil was a brother tribe of *Amir son of §a‘?a‘fth: both wore engaged 
in frequent couii^sts and rivukios with tho Bcnu-l-I,I4iiih ibn Ka‘b, and especially 
with the house of ed-T)nyyan; see, for insbincc, Aghuni X, 145, where a story is told 
of a contest at ‘Okil? between Yesid son of ‘Abd-ol-I^laddn and ‘Amir son of T*rieyl for 
the hand of the daughter of Umayyoh son of el-Askar cl-Kin4ni, in which tho former 
wsis victorious: also another (pp. 146-7) between tho same Yezid and the men of ‘Amir 
before one of the Ghassanidc Kings. Ono of tho battles between tho Bcnu-l-H&i'ith 
and the Bend *Amir was the Bay of es-Belef (Agh. X, 150) : another was tho Bay of 
Foyf-er-Ui^ (Ibn-el-Athlr, I, 474.) 

V. 14. “Bain of the heaven”, md'u-l-f»uzm : literally, ** water of a white rain- 
cloud” : tho sense is that they are ts liberal as rain. Jfd-es^Smd, “Water of the 
heaven,” was a name given among the Arabs to men for their bounty and women for 
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their beauty. ** One blunt of heart/* ^akdm: oppodte of mddif enttmg^ kooD) 

going straight to hia end. 

V. 18. ** Pays,** Ayydm^ is the word nsed in Arab legend for battles: ono says— 
“thoDay of el-KulAb,** “tho Day of 6hi‘b Jeboleh,” &o., although the fight may 
(as it did at el-Kul&b) have lasted longer than one day. The second hemil^ch cannot 
bo literally rendered into English. LahA ghurarm maHttmatun wa hyulu means 
** They (i. s. our days) have wcllknown ghurar add ^tgUU' Ohurar is the plural of ghvr^ 
rah^ a white blase on tho forehead of a horse ; and ^ojdl is the plural of tho origi¬ 
nal moaning of which is an anklet: then, of a horse, a white ring on &e leg in tho 
place of an anklet; as horeos bearing such marks aro conspicuous a&ong a troop, so 
are the Days of hia tribe glorious among days. So says ^Amr son of Kulthfim, using 
tho same metaphor (Ho‘all. 25.}»— 

UiJJ J wJlUJI Jl,_t ^ L_jj' .Ul j 

** Many the Days are ours, long, blazed with glory, 

when we withstood the King and would not seryo him.** 

Besh^eh son of ^ozn of Kahshal. 
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We give thee greeting, O Seli)di4: do thou givouS greeting back I 
and if thou givest the oup to the nobleslr readi it to ue. 

And if thou callest one day to a mighty and valiant deed 
the chiefest of noble men, let thy eall go forth to us. 

Sons%f Kahshal are we : no f athw we claim but ]um, 
nor would he sell us for any otlmr sons. 

When a goal of glory is set and the runners rush forth thereto, 
of us shalt thou see in the race the foremost and the next. 

5 And never there comes to die a mighty man of our line 

but we wean among us a boy to be mighty in his ptead. 

Cheap do we hold our lives when the day of dread bofalls, 

but if we should set them for sale in peace, they would cost men 

[dear. 

\ White are our foreheads and worn: for ever our cauldrons boil: 

wo heal with our rieh store the wounds our hands have made. 

I come of a house whose elders have fallen one by one 

as they sprang to the cry of the lighters—* Where are the helpers 

[now 

If there should be among a thousand but one of us, 

and men should call—* Ho 1 a knight I' he would tbink that they 
« [meant him. 

10 when the fighters blench and quail before the deadly stroke 

of the sward-edge, we leap forth and catch it in our bauds. 

Never shalt thou see them, though their loss be great and sore, 
weeping among the weepers over him that is dead 1 

Many a time we bestride the steed of peril and death, 

but our valour bears us back safe, and the swords that help us weU. 

Notes. 

The metre of this piece is the same as that of No. I. 

The tribe of Nahshal was a sept of Temlm, of the division of Dftrim. This poem 
is also attributed to a poet (some say the elder Muraqqish, but most mentaon no name) 
of the Bend Qoys ibn Tha^ebeh, a sub-tribe of Bekr ibn W&'il: those who follow this 
theory read in v. 8, instead of innd bmi lifah$halin, innd Uni Mdiikin, MAlik of Qeyi, 
the head of the family to which T^rafeh the poet belonged, boing meant. 

T. 4. The nsmal number of horses run in a race among the pagan Arabs was 
ten; the one that came in first was called ** the out-stripper,*' or 

« be who makes Qns owner] Mnspicuous": the second, tt-mutaUif ** he whose head is at 
the of the foremost'*: the third, ** he idio remden [his owner] con¬ 

tent" : t^' fourthJI'st-fC/f, the follower"; the flfl^ el~nturtAi^ **the agile": tiie sixth, 

'*‘hs who bends his neck": the seventh, »l-mu*amm(tlt ^*he from whom much 
KflH beep.Tfiyed" : ^e eighth **the fortunate" (apparently by'an Aphemiem); 

the ninth, ** the enged,’* beoause he is driven away with Wbws frt>m die paddock; 

and the tenth, the filetiii"’because he is covered with confusion. 


$ 

faikriBhua i'uuuc iabrasi). 
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** The raco for glorj** is a metaphor often need bj the old poets: thus Zuheyr 
(Ahlwardt, Btwftns, p. 80) says— 

Wl c5^ Ij/* c/<' cHi* 

^ ^ ^ * 

*' When the men of Qeys son of ^Eyl&n race together for a goal 
of gloxy, ho that reaches Hdrst is their chosen Lord.” 

▼. 7. ' ^ White are our ^areheads,” Hd**n mafdi'iqme: this is Tariously interpret- 
ted; it is said that it may either mean that their heads are crowned with glory as with 
light, or that they havo becomo bald by constantly wearing the helmet: the latter 
explanation seems best. The boiling of the cauldrons is also explained in two ways; it 
is said that it is a metaphor for the heat and fury of war: but the bettor and simpler 
interpretation refers it to their eyor open hospitality. “We heal wi& our 'rich store”: 
that is, “ when any one is slain by us we pay from our herds the price of his blood.” 

T. 9. This resembles a lino of Tanifeh's (Mo'all. 42)—- 

<5-^ o-*'" 0 e.» ^ ^ ^ ^ it 

iilul jl-Sl ^ 

« When my kinsmen cried * Who is the man for the deed ?* I deemed that I 
was he they meant: and 1 lagged not nor was I infirm of heart.” 
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In the cleft of the rocks below Sal‘ is lying 

one slain whose blood drips not without vengeance. 
He left the burden to me and departed, >. 

and 1 take up the load lightly ^d^bear it— 

A Eeritage of bloodshed to mo the son of 

i% , his sister, one dauntless—his knot none looses ,-m 
D owncast of eyes, dripping poison, like as * 

the hooded asp that spits venom, the adder. 
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5 Fearful the tidiogs that reach ua/hettv^r-**' 

’the heaviest of burdens therebj is nothing ! 

Fate has out off from me, Fato the tyrant, 

one mighty ^hose friend none dared to be little : 

A sunshine in wintertide, until when 

the Dogear burned, he was coolness and shadow: 
Lean-sided and thin, but not from lacking : 

liberal-handed, keen-hearted, haughty; 

He journeyed 'wiiii Warinesd, and where hb halted, 

. ^ithere Wariness halted herself his Comrade; 

10 A rushin^TaiQ-flood when he gave guerdons: 

when he. sprang to the onset, a mighfy lion j 
In the midst of’^idd kin flowed his long black hair, and . 

hit' sldHis’trailed: in war a wolf*s whelp with lean flanks ; 
Two savours had he, of honey and gall: and 

one or the other all men have tasted; 

He rode Fear alone without a fellow 

but only his deep-notched blade of .el-Yemen. 

Many the warriors, noon-journeying, who, when 

night f^U, journeyed on, and hal^ at dawning-— 

15 Heen each one of them, girt with a keen blade ^ 

that when one drew it flashed forth like the lightning— 
The^^were tasting of sleep by sips, when as 
' > •' they nodded, thou didst fright 'them, and they were scat- 

^"Yengeahbe we did on them; there escaped us [tered! 

of the two houses none but tbe fewest. 

And if Hu5eyl broke the edge of his sword-bMe— 

many the notch ^t Hu^eyl gained from him! 

Many the time that lie made tbeiin kneel down on 

jagged rocks where the hoof is worn with running; 

20 Many the morning he fell on their shelter, 

? ' and after slaughter came plunder and spoiling. 

Hu5ey] has been burned by me, one valiant 

whom Evil tires not though they be wearied—* 

Whose spear drinks deep the first draught, and thereon 
drinks deep again of the blood of foemen. 

Forbidden was wine, but now is it lawful: 

hard was the toil that made it lawful I 
Beach me the oup, O SawAd son of 'Amru: 

. my body is spent with gaining my vengeance. 

25 To HutSeyljar^.gave to drink death’s goblet, 

whose dregs are disgrace and shame and dishonour. 
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•« 

The hyena laughs OTer the irfftia-of Hu5eyl, and 

the wolf—^ then—grins by their^ipses, 

And the vultures dap their wings^ full-belHed 

treading their dead, too gorged to leave them. 


Kona. 


Tho measure is the the ba^ of Yrtiioh Is e of ionics a minoi^ separated 
by an anapaest, 

w V/ -I w w _ I W -I, V w-I W y _ I w V- 


This poem studs in the ^ami8eh under the name of Ta*al^ta'JBherr&; but it is 
also attributed to Ta’abbata’s sister’s son, and held to ajbfer to the v^geance wrought 
by tho nophew on his uncle’s slayers. The commentators, j^owever, say that the slam 
man cannot be Ta^bba^a himself, for 8al‘, the place named in the flrat verse, is in the 
neighbourhood of eLMedtneh: but the place where Ta’abbata was slain lay in the 
country of Hu5eyl, eastward of Mekkeh, and was called His sister said, 

bewailing him— 


Or 




✓ 


O I O 


iP' r. 


« o ^ ^o o f 9u^ it X 

sS)ji 3 


« Fair'was the warrior whom ye left in Bakhm&n 
—Thibit son of JAbir son of Sufyftn, ^ 

Who slew his foe and poured wino for his fellow !** * 

(Th&bit son of Jdbir was the real name of Ta’abbata Sherrd, wldch neaajs^fi^a 
carried evil under his arm.”) 

But the weight of evidence is against iho authenticity of the poem as an utterance 
of Ta’abbata’s; it is more probably attributed to tho famous imitator of tho songs of 


the pagan Arabs, Abd Mohriz ibn Hayydn'; commonly known as Khalaf el-Ahmar. 
This man was a native of FarghAnar tad was taken captive with his parents when 
EhurAsAn was conquered by tho Muslims; ho grow up to be a most eminent man of 
learning, and among all those of tiiat class, who abounded in the days of ^e £rst ^Ab« 
bAst Khalifehs, he was the truest poet. Ho is best known as a fabricator^cf poems- In 
the style of tho ancients, with which he deceived the learned men oiel-Kdfch, and 
even HammAd er-BAwiyeh himself; he afterwards acknowledged the poems to bo foig* 
ed, but they refused to believe it. He died about A. H. 180. (Ibn Quteybeh, Ma’Ari^ 
p. 270. Id. in Hdldeke’s Beitriige sur Kenntniss d. Foes. d. alt. Arab. p. 15. Ibn 
KhallikAn, I. p. 671, and HI. p. 891. AghAnl V. 17A.) 

Tho following aro somo of the marks of a late ori£^ /dfAdr. 9t^t<uUidJ which are 
to he found in the piece 

The subtlety of the thought conveyed in the words ^>6iee 6, 6, — jella liattd 
daqqajthi-U^l 0 llu! this struck the ancient commentators as unlike tho speech of a 
Pesert Arab: ^ * 

The play of words in verse 8 between yd6iw4>j«m6«^ (dqNiided, «V b. lean) and 
mdi44e*^my (moist-handed, t.«. libe^}: 
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The alliteratioii in t. 9, where out of ten words seven contain tho letter C ^ 

The alliteration of ffh^thu and ffhdmirun in t. 10, and the rhyming antithesis of 
ffheyth and lej/th (bosides heyth in tho same verse): 

The very unusual diaCribuiive sense of X:ifd in v. 12: 

The use of ittjdba in v. 14 for tho dawn: it appears to be used in classical Arabic 
only for tho clearing away of clouds; 

The play on tho word rnddin in v. 15, where it means. (1) a warrior who goes 
straight to his end, and (2) a sword that cuts through all obetaclos. 

None of those taken by itself would perhaps be conclusive; alliteration is not 
unknown in the ancie:^ poetry, hut it is not approved; and instances of word-play 
might also be found. But taken together they constitute what is called tehelluf (which 
may be rendered which is foreign to tho age to which tho poem would* 

belong if it wore really,by Ta’abbata SherrA 

But whether an imitatioAlor a genuine old poem, there can be no doubt that tho 
piece breathes the true spmt of the pagan Arab. Albert Schultena says of it—“ Nobilo 
hoc carmen ..... zupnnm^itum ost illustro laudationum quibus Fortium fortia facta 
concelebrari solehant. Magnis splendet omamentis ao luminibus, ques gontis genium 
graphice pingunt.'* Gk>etho, in the Appendix to his West-OosUicher Diwon (where he 
gives a translation of it, rendered from Schultena’ Latin, as the only specimen of old 
Arab poetry which he adduces), writes — ** Dio Grosse dos Characters, dor Ernst, die 
rechtm^ige Grausamkeit dos Handelns, sind hior eigontlich das Mark der Poesio .... 
Hochst morkwurdig ersohoint uns bei diosom Gtodicht, dass die Prosa der Hand- 
lung durch Transposition der einselnen Ereignisse poetisoh ^wi^-^^aduit^ und dass 
das Gedicht fast alios aussem Schmucks ormangelt, wild,dor ‘Ernst dessolben orhdht, 
und wer sich rocht hinein lies’t muss das Geschehene, yon'Anfrng bis vu 'Endc, nach 
usd nach vor der Kinbildungskraft aufgobaut erblicken.” 

w. 1 to 4 tell of the slaying, and set before us the avenger: w. 5 to 13 praiso 
the man, his mighty deeds and great heart: w. 14 to 17 describe tho onslaught 
which led in the end to his fall: w. 18 to 20, the many deeds of daring which HutSeyl 
had to avengo on him; w. 21 to 27, tho vengeance taken by him into whoso mouth 
the poem is put. 

4 

v. 1. **Drips not without vongoance,” md yufaUu: literally, “is not poured 
forth like tho dow or fine rain.” 

V. 3. /'A hcritago of bloodshed to mo tho son of his sister”, wa warA'a-(h-tha’ri 
mitmi“bHu ukhtin : literally, ** and behind tho vengeance” («. e., to take it ui>~a con¬ 
tinuation of the'* thought of verso 2) [thorois] “ a sister’s son in me.” This verso has 
been misunderstood by Scbultens and Biickert: tbo former renders it~” Post me talioni 
imminot sororis filius,” and the latter—” Und oin Schwestorsohn zur Bache tritt mir 
nach.” Goethe, seeing with a fine discernment that tho avenger who speaks is himself 
the sister’s son of tho dead, (compare vorso 24— inna jiami ba*da KhMi lakAallu)^ makes 
verses 3 and 4 tiie reported utterance of tho dying man— 

' £rbo meiner Kacho 

* * 
let dor Schwestorsohn, 

I^^^Der Streitbare, 

' Der UnveiBohnliche,” u, s. w* 

Minnt is hero an eziSE^js bf^e ezjdicative min (li-Ubaydn), 

” His knot none looses,” * ^daluAu Id to^lUf said of a man whoso fury in battle is 
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izreBistible: tlio dictaouaries g^TO tahalkUt *oqaduhu as meaning his anger was ap¬ 
peased.** ’' 

y. 4. The comparison of the warrior to a deadly serpent in this yerse recalls the 
name of the family in Teghlib to which * Amr son of EulthiLm belonged—the ArAqim 
—“ the spotted serpents.*’ 

y. 5. The heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing**: literally—** it is great (t. t, 
terrible) so that the greatest therein becomes little”; the criticism of the earlier com¬ 
mentators on this phrase has been mentioned above. 

V. 6. “ Whose friend,’* ydroAu .* see the note to v. 5 of No. V. ■ ' 

y. 7. ** A sunshine,” ihdMit: literally, ** a sunny day.” 

y. 8. ** Loan-sided” : leanness is a subject of praise in a he^.beeause it denotes 
the hardships ho has undergone, and also his generosity in givfrg .tO'iothors to eat whilo 
he keeps nought for himself. *. 

y. 11. The first hemistich of this verse can be tBken'in tWo ways: either 
may be rendered absolutely, ** letting hang down,” «*.- ii., bu ^rtnents: and ahwd may' 
be taken of his complexion, ** swarthy”; or, os 1 havOtader^ it, ahwi may bo the 
accusativo after muibilun, ** letting hang down his long black [hair].” ** His skirts 
trailed”: in days of peace and quiet the Arabs allowed their itdr or 'vmst-wrapper to 
trail on the ground: in war they girt it tight about their loins, Zuheyr says^ describ¬ 
ing a luxurious people (Ahlwardt, Six Poets, p. 77) 

^ ' « 

•A • • - . 

* . i/\ ■ . . 

>uyT j ^ 


- o .«• / fi 

) C})h) 


** By them is wine, and a strainer, and musk thereby 
wherewith their skins are perfumed, and water: 

They trail their skirts of burd^ and in them glows 

the vehemence of the cup and the ecstasy of song.” 

(Water, to mix with the wine: so wine was commonly drunk by the Arabs: see 
Tarafeh, Mo'all. 69, and ‘Amr Kulth. Mo‘alI. 2). 

“ A wolTs whelp,” a hybrid between tho wolf and the hyena, with the fierce¬ 
ness of both. 


y. 12. “ Gall”, aharyun^ the colocynth or bitter gourd. • ' 

y. 14. The modo of journeying in tho Desert hero described will be-familiar to all 
readers of Falgrave's *' Central and Eastern Arabia.” 

yy, 16, 17. Li ot-Tebrizi’s edition of tho HAm&seh these verses stand in tho re¬ 
verse order: the sequence in which I havo given them is that in which they are placed 
by Schultens, and seems tho natural one. 

They were tasting of sleep by sips,” iJ^tatau an/dsa naumin: ». e.j sleep was over¬ 
coming them little by little. > 

y. 18. *' Broke tho edge of his sword blade,” felUt : that is, apparently, 

OYorthrew him. * * 

So el-H4rith son of 


y. 21. ** Hufioyl has been burned,” faliyety t. s., 

* Ob&d, when he was unwillingly compelled to take pari 
of his son Bigeyr by Muholhil, said of the War of Basfis *'/. ‘ 



contest by the slaying 
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. ^ ^ ^ ^ f 1 ^ ^ ^ 0 / o 

} *— 

** I waa not of thoso whose wrong wrought it, God knows! 

'' Yot to-day must I be burned in its blase.** 

y. 22. He drank deep at the ^t draught’* {mhiUi^ and ** he drank deep a 
second draught" (*a/Ar), both words used originallj of oameU, aia in constant use in 
Arab poetiT^^t^ describe the thrust and thrust again of spears. 

y. 23, ' . WinoTw^'forbidden to him, because he had sworn not to drink it until he 
attained to his. vengeance^ 

y. 25. ' is omitted in Freytag’s edn. of et-Tebitzt’s ^axoiseh: I haye 

restored it frefoa Boto Jttoa’ ?texty because it appears to arise naturally out of the idea of 
the prcccdiii^'yersek^-r' > 

y. 27. “The ytdtores," : literally, “the noble of birds,” a term 

reserved for birds of<prey. “ Flap their wings,” tahfU: this is the reading of Schul- 
tens, and is also giv^by et^Tebrizi in tho commentary, though he admits Ughdd into 
the text; the former reading seoms to me to give much greater vividness to the horri* 
bio picture than the latter, whi(dL is a mero auxiliary verb. 
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If no Umcymeh were there, no Want would trouble my soul- 
no labour call me to toil for bread through pitchiest night; 

What moves my longing to live is but that well do I know 
how low the fatherless lies,—how hard the kindness of kin. 

I quake before loss of wealth lest lacking fall upon her, 

and leave^ir shieldless and bare as flesh set forth on a board. 

My life she for, and I from mere love pray for her death- 
yea, deatttotttfoe&tlest and kindest guest to visit a maid. 

5 1 fear an aiawiMme, a brother's harshness for her; 

my chieferf to spare her heart the grief of a word. 
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Notes. 

Tho metre is the first fona of the in which the lost is the same in the 
second hemistich os in tho first; an attempt has boon mado to imitato it in the transla* 
tion. The grammars give ^ ^ — as permissible for tho third foot, although on 

an examination of a large number of pieces of this measure in the l^amusch 1 have 
found no example of a short first syllable; instemcos, howev^, occur elscwhoro; see 
en-Ndbighah, V. 34 and 49, and xi. 3. Zuheyr, ix. 18, 21, 22. In the English, owing to 
the wont of clear distinction between syllables long in themselves (apar^ ifem. ^e accent) 
and short, it has not been found possible alwaye to give a long syllable' di tlxis place. 

Of the auUior of these lines I have been able to ascertain nqUih^^’ / fragment 
is, as shown by tho rhyme in tho first hemistich, the beglnnu^'^tlr ; four more 

lines of the samo measure and rhyme are given as a contmn^dn^f the piece in tho 
Appendix to the Calcutta Edn. of tho QamAseh, p. 221} ibut thc/^in^ of 'inferior merit 
to those selected by Abu Xemmdm. Ey his name ih^' author should be on 

Isltlmi; the only .authentic instance of a biblical name bom by>-an Arab (not a Jew) 
before oUIslAm is that of tho great-great-grandfather of *Adt son. of Zoyd cl-'Ibudi, 
who was called Ayyub (Job). (See Aghilnl ii. 18, and Abu-l-*Ald, quoted in the Hamd- 
seh, p. 177). Tlie sentiment of v. 4 is, however, rather pagan than Islamic. 

V. 3. Meat on a butcher’s board” is a proverbial expression for that which is 
utterly defenceless and Hblpless. 

y. 4. The scholiast compares tho proverbs (both cuirent in tho Ignorance) 
l^J^hatanu-l‘qabrUf ‘ '^ An excellent son-in-law is tho Grave,” and dejhu-l-benut wina-l- 
meArumd(t ** To bury daughters is an act of mercy” ; the reference in the latter is to 
the practic<^ of buryi|ig female children alive immediately after bulb, which was still 
provalcht (though* not widely spread) among the pagan Arabs at tho time of tho Pro¬ 
phet's mission. The lot of women among tho Arabs of the Ignorance was a h:ird one; 
and it is most probable that tho practice in question was perpetuated, if it did not begin, 
in tho desire to save tho family the shame of seeing its women ill-used or otherwise 
disgraced. This is to ho inferred from tho account given in the Agh4ni (xii. 150) of 
tho reason why Qoys son-of ' Afim, a lord of tho tribe of Tcmim, adopted it. To this 
man was duo tho rtnival^f tho custom in tlic Prophet’s time after it had almost died 
out; a terrible tide is told 6f ^ burial alive of tho only ono of his daughters who was 
saved at bii-th and brought up in another family unknown to him. 

y. 6. Tho use of the imperfect {kuntu ubgi) in tho second hemistich of this verse 
is worth noticing. The speaker looks forward to tho time wlicn his diiu^l^bor will bs 
loft fatherless, and find no love such os that which she found in him. 
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Fortune has brought mo down (her wonted way) 
from etation great and high to low estate } 

Fortune haS’rent away my plenteous store ; 
of all ujy.wealth honour alone is left j 

Fortune has turned my-joy to tears : how oft 

did Fortune make me laugh Avitli what she gave! 

But for tlicse girls, the Qata’s downy brood, 

unkindly thrust from door to door as hard— 

5 Far would I roam and wide to seek my bread 

in Earth that has no lack of breadth and length ; 

Nay, but our children in our midst, wliat else ■ 

but our hearts are they walking on tho ^bund ? 

If but the wind blow harsb on one of them; 

mine eye says*n6 to slumber all night long. , 

Notes. 

Tho metro is the third form of tho Sari\ and consists of two diiambs (each commu- 
table to — — — and — —) followed by a cretio ( — —); in tho sucond 

humistich, wliich is cuUilectic, tho crctic becomes a spondee:— 

\j _ vy _ w ^ 

_VJ 

Of llic poet I have ascertained nothing. 

y. 4. The Qa{a is the sand>grousc; it is most probably identical with tho Hebrew 
Qa'ath (A. V. “pelican”). 

Tho second hemistich of this verso has strangely perplexed the commentators. The 
following is a tnmsliiiion of ct-Tebrizi’s note upon it. Rudiduamin ba^4^n ild 
means—‘ They were gathered together to mo in a brief space of timo, one bom of a 
second wife after another bom of tho first, one hy tho side of another.' Another read¬ 
ing is rededna min ha*din ild ba^di, with tho activo form of tho verb and the personal 
plonoun joined to tho second ba*4 ; the moaning of this would bo ‘ they have bowc^d mo 
and bent ono part of my tack towards another.* Or, if wo adopt tho first reading, the 
linn may mean that them daughters of his had been wedded, and were turned away 
together with their Utfle ffitSaf^wtardltdeh is used in tho sense of a divorced woman, and 
tVd is sometimes equivalent Id ma* (together with): you say hdid ild ddka (Hhis with 
that') meaning ma^a it in this way, ba^4^n ild ba^4* will be in tho 

place of the accusative of condition to rudidna^ i. they have been divorced together 
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with their children.* Or you may read rudidna aa hoforo, and tnin 6a*di ild ba*4^, giving 
both tho ba^4^ tho affixod pronoun; the sense would then be ' They wero in my loins, 
and when I begot them they entered (wero turned) into my heart, which bums by 
reason of them through oxccss of affection.* Another reading isjumi^na min ba^din ild 
ba^di [tho senso of which would bo tiie samo as the first explanation given by ot*Tebrtzt]. 
Abfi Hildl says: ^ rudidna min ild ba*4^ is a sentence which hides but little 

meaning; perhaps he intended to say that they were bom from different mothers, and 
wore tiirust ftx>m one to the other: but ho did not express himself plainly** ** 

So far et-Tobrtzi; it appears to me that tho difficulty (whidi consists hi the use of 
tho piist, rudidna^ for tho future which tho poet contemplates for his daughters, and 
whicli has led tho commentators to try to explain that verb as ^ferring' to something 
already past) may bo solved by supposing that tho speaker puts his anticipation in tho 
form of an ovent already como to pass. 8ueh a constriictibn irlfie common one for 
optatives, (^jezdhu-lldh^ &c.,) and is so used in places whS^ there con be no question of 
the theological explanation which refers it to the foreknowledge of God, to whom 
future is as past; see s. y., ||am&soh, p. 67.— 

o ^ o <.1 9 0 9 9 

Tlion, again, there axo i&my instances in which what is ^oken of os a past event 
is explained os a futinre one, e. y,, in Ham., p. 172.— 

311^^1 

• ^ 0^00 

whore the commentary (perhaps needlessly) understands that the poet, in his fore* 
knowledge of what awaits him, speaks of it as already come to pass. So also in ^am., 
p. 262, Juhdar son of l)uboy‘ah says— 

^9 o it ^ ^ tt» 

plainly referring to a bereavement and widowing wliich arc to be after his death in the- 
fight before engaging in whkfli ho utters the verses. Those insfcmoes seem amply to- 
justify us in understanding tho words in their natural sense—“ pushed (or thrust) from 
one to another without help or kindness” ; nothing could be more fui-fetched than all 
tho explanations given by ct^Tebrizi, ^ 
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I .—On Himalayan Glaciation.—By J. F. Oucpbeli>, B. G. S. 

(Keod January 17th, 18770' 

[Wo so Boldom have the advantage of foreign opinion tipon matters of sciontific 
•observation in India, that the Soidsty will no doubt welcome the following notes upon 
T -riinn.ln.y ftn glociation addrosMi^ to one of its Seoretariet by Mr. J. F. Campbell, so well 
known for Ms romarks upon ico-octioa in every quarter of tho northern hemisphere. 
The notes are left in their epistolary form, which is so well suited to communications 
that do not protend to bo exhaustive.] 


Kotle%, November lOfA, lS 7 . 0 i'jEbf^r 0 valley. 

Mr DES.B SiB,—On the 27th Sept. I landed with you at Bombay. 
By your advice I have come here to look at certaiiK':>iiarka supposed to bo 
glacial. Let me refer you to tho second volume of ^ Broct and Bire' for 
marks which I had recognized when that book was printed. Let me refer 
you to ‘ My Circular Notes.* (Macmillan 1875) for references to other 
papers of mine odl glacial subjects, and for the result of my observations 
during tlilrty^five years. From these writings you may estimate my know¬ 
ledge of glacial 910^8 and my opinion. ^ 

1. 1 have now skirted the base of the Himalayas from Hirdwar to 

Lahore. In the plains of Europe and of North America, 1 have seen large 
stones, carried great distances from parent rocks, say from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred miles, over plains. These commonly are smoothed, polish¬ 
ed, and grooved, exactly like stones which are found beneath existing 
glaciers. These erratics reach as far south as icebergs now float in the 
1 
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Atlantic, namely, to Lat. ST** N. in America. I have not seen one large stone 
in the plains of India so far as I have travelled, except stones carted and 
carried by men for building purposes. Of tKese not one was striated. 

2. I have been to Simla, and to ** Monsuri” (so named by the peo¬ 
ple), and for short distances inland. In Scotland, Scandinavia, the Alps, 
and in North America; in Labrador, and in Vancouver’s Island*: in all nor¬ 
thern countries where marks of ancient glaciations abound, and where I have 
traveUod to study them; I have seen r^cka'and mountains of a particular 
rounded form, on which g^ootfs tnarit course of the ancient glaciers 

or icebergs which moved overifiiese rock^Ui^'totinded them. In Scandi¬ 
navia horizontal grooves aro visible scale* from end to end of 

fjords more than a of more than a 

thousand feet above the'Sea l^veL ^'SSl^B&vfidky islands which stud the 
Norwegian coast and groat blocks of 

transported stone are poq&ftjSBjH Kany of these 

erratics are angular houses. In 1811, I slept under a 

stone of this kind wit^%ftea^lpC^]^sons, guides and travellers, upon an 
Alpine glacier, Sucli^stoniEu^^awnnd in Scotland, and in Ireland, some as 
high as three thou8anA>{e6t,' and rest upon the tops of isolated mounhiins. 
I have not seen one ^'pewhed block” in the lower Himalayas, nor have I 
seen one hog-backed ridj^e ^ or one rounded vajlcy W. I have seen every 
where far and near, with my telescope, and at py feet a constant repetition 
of the form y which I attribute to the action: <of running water, not to 

glacial action. 

8 . I went to Hirdwar, to the exit of the Ganges from the basin in 
which that river and its branches take their rise in glaciers. I have photo¬ 
graphs of these glaciers. In all the glaciated countries that I have visited, 
the ends of gre^iC basins of this kind are abundantly strewed with glaciated 
stones. I songhk- carefully from Deira to Hirdwar, and • from. Hirdwar to 
Boorkce along'the Ganges canal, and I did not find one glaciated stone 
there. 

4. It sometimes happens that large glaciated stones are found in rocks 
consolidated, and classed geologically as old rocks;—“old red sandstone,” Ac, 
I have looked at the “ Siwaliks,” at the rocks which contain fossils of largo 
extinct animals. I have not seen one glaciated stone in these beds. Tho 
fauna of the Siwaliks Ac. as described in book^ indicate a warm climate, 
hke that whi^ now exists here, and do not indicate anything glacial. 

5. From Fathankote (here named* “ Puttdnkoto”) to Nurpur, 1 
crossed the mouth of a wide valley in which arc several largo rivers which 
take their rise amongst glaciers according to the maps. I saw nothing 
glacial on that stage. These streams drain thu norlhern b1o]>cs of tho 
Kangra range. 
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6 . From Nurpur to this place I have crossed several rivers, which 
descend from the southern face of a snowy range behind which rivers flow 
which I crossed yesterday, Tho range is some 12 or 13,000 feet higher 
than my road, according to the maps, and the top of it is distant about 12 
or 13 miles. I havo seen a vast number of large stones near these rivers. 
1 have not seen one stone or one exposed rock surface with any mark of 
glaciation along my route thus far. Several laige stones, some of granite, 
arc below this house. Their dorfafea are well preserved, and they are all 
dinted by rolling, not striated by*4li#nt^ 

7. Where rivers arQ.ej#(gat^^iigh ^j^'jnoTaineS, they constantly 
. undermine and wash out^glwEaSlfc^nes. A small riVulot near Bunrobin 

in Sutherland is full of srariyrtipBt of an old moraine 

of largo size. The plain ifirM^ M W^'Obicago £ America also wash out 
large glaciated boulders Superior. I havo 

seen no such stone here, and itpyuniNtiriHlIlHH resemblance to 

any moraine that I ever saw anywhja^^3|jm^ |k thousand feet in 

a mile, and tho vast rainfidl of these explain the trans¬ 

port of far larger stones than any which^l^Bcee seowhus &r in India. A 
very largo stone was moved more than a huTfdrsd thn year at Kalka, 
by the small river whicli there'enters the*plains. Ct^'utone was known be¬ 
cause it had'^oug been used^as a washing stone. • &bet was remember¬ 
ed bccatisc two washermen carried away and drowned by a sudden flood* 
The slope at Kalka is fatftessihan the slope here... Thus far 1 have soon 
nothing to suggest the action of ice at low levels-^^^ween Hirdwar, and 
Lahore, Pathankotc and Kotleh. 

8 . So far as I can sec now, my distant observations from Simla with a 
telescope, are confirmed by detailed examination of this ground. 

9. 1 say nothing of that kind of geology which belongs to profession¬ 
al men. 1 SCO enough to convince mo that there is professional work on 
this ground for many expert geologists for many ^ears. But generally it 
seems to me, that a part of tho plain, formed of old as the plaih is now 
forming, has been crumpled up against the older rocks, probably by a thrust. 
1 saw a folded section in the right bank of the river at Kurpur yesterday 
with an expiring cornel on tho shingle to shew how **Biwalik’* fossils 
got buried of old by streams like those which now flow into the plains. 

They form “ Deltas” ^ pr, if the new name is preferred fans, which now 
extend ten or twelve milea into the plains. These commonly si>read tifl 
they meet so tbat a whole'seriap' make something like a continuous forma¬ 
tion whose section must vary with the iiftermittent flow of rivers. Such 
a section of alternate beds of pebbles, diingle, sand, and brown mud I have 
seen in crossing tho crumplod rocks which are named “Siwaliks” and 
“ Nahuns” (?) hereabouts, and near Deiradun, I have no geological map, 
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and a ])assiiig traveller cannot hope unaided to unravel the complications of 
beds which I see here. I saw another folded P.—W. section to-day in a 
river bank. I do not therefore concern myself with that kind of geology 
which belongs to your department. I confine myself to marks of glaciation 
with which I have made myself familiar. About Lat. 30® 31' I have found 
none in India thus far. 

10. T have looked carefully for sea-margins along the foot of hills. All 

round Scandinavia, in Scotland, in “the Labrador”, and in many other 
countries, “ tci'racet'^ nearly parallel to the existing sea level mark old sea 
levels before the land was last raised. The form is very conspicuous, and 
the c.ause of it is often manifested by the discovery of recent shells in 
the suiid and mud in ■ which they died.' I looked from Fathankotc west¬ 
wards, and saw the outline of the hifle fade gradually into the plains at an 
angle of about five degrees. TJhere was no semblance of a raised sea mar¬ 
gin towards Kashmir, nothing like a “ terrace” on the lower 

hills towards Hirdwar or-beymiddtsi. L never read of the discovery of re- 
cent sea shells anywhere in Uw-t^gions. There is nothing, hercabonts to 
suggest the agency ojf-“ floating Jfie” in lake or sea, or of lake or sea to 
float anything in. 

11. But as avalanches do fall into these Indian rivers, and make 
snow' bridges, fragments of hard snow, or of glaciers, may ^ossiUy flo.at 
down streams, and carry stones on ice rafts. Thus far I liave seen no stones 
to suggest that possible method of transport by floating ice. The glaciers 
of which I have photographs arc full of fallen stones, angular as they wero 
when they bi*oke from the cliffs. 1 have not seen one such stone in any 
river course tliat I have crossed. All the river stones are rolled. 

12. From my recent observations I see no reason to assume any great 
difference in this climate since the Sivaliks were deposited; since many 
kinds of extinct elephants lived hereabouts, with large saunans, like those 
which live in plain rivers now. I have found nothing to indicate a glacial 
period in*Ihdia. What I noticed in travelling round the world you will find 
in the “ circular notes” quoted above of which copies were at Bombay and 
Simla when I passed. 

13. Kangra^ 20tli. —I passed yesterday over ridges which have been 
called "moraines.” My way led down stream to a fork, and then up 
stream to a level country. The gorge is manifestly cut by the river, and 
gives a section of beds of sandstone with a northerly dip. I noticed some 
large, rounded stones in*'the sandstone and some were " horse tooth” gra¬ 
nite. Consequently the transpo^ of such stones went on during the forma¬ 
tion of these tilted beds. Near the top of the gorge I came to a thick bed 
of large rolled stones of many kinds. The bed seems to rest unconforma- 
bly on the sandstones, on both sides of the river and to cover a considerable 
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area tbotigh generally hidden beneath the soil. At a place called “ Cowlee’* 
I found a great nximbcr of very largo stones in and about a river, 
which is crossed by a bridge. They are far larger than any that I 
have found elsewhere. I measured one roughly 12 X 8 X 8 feet, and 
another 15 feet long. Many thousands of stones near this size have 
l>ecn washed out of the matrix which is hard reddish sandy stuff like the 
soil of the fields. As stones of this great size g^ve reason to suspect glacial 
action, 1 sought carefully for marks. I wont to tbo banks from which 
slones projected and found the surfaces where newly exposed, perfectly pre- 
* served. These were all smooth, or dinted, water-worn surfaces. There 
was no sign of striation on any stone that I examined. After a long search 
I came to the conclusion thati;heMj|^at stones'wene rolled to their present 
resting-place, and that this i» not •^ikoraine,*’ but a “ Delta.** 

Near Kaiigra a view is got sf&wr.that the region crossed, in which 
these tmusually large stones occur so the estuary of a number of 

streams which come -out of a rocky amph^tiuiatre furrowed by steep ^ watcr- 
courw's, which begin at the top of the rlldge, at the snow. From each of 
the larger furrows, extonds a ridge of stuff which has been taken for a 
moiuinc. I nm quite certain that I crossed np tfioraincs. An old mo- 
niiiio’* consists of angular stones ciin'icd upon the^i^ace of a glacier ; of 
stujT carried in the ice ; and of stones pushed along beneath the icc. There 

are medial and lateral moraines*; the terminal moraine forms at the end of a 

1 

ghicior and makes a crcscent-shapcd rampart orosaing a valley. It often 
forms a lake, like a “ bund.” In these long ridges which 1 can see from 
this dak bungalow, there is nothing like the shape of any kind of moraine. 
In crossing them 1 saw no largo angular blocks; no small angular stuff; 
no striated stones, great or small. I can see minute details of the great bill 
face opposite, to me, and there is no smoothed gorge there which could pos¬ 
sibly have been tbo bed of a large glacier. From ridge to base the gorges 
arc angular furrows, between ridges of extraordinairy sharpne^ and steep¬ 
ness, in which the minutest details arc picked out in snow, and in shadow. 
I can only see two small smooth patches on which small glaciers of the 
second or third order may have rested high up. I am quite certain that 
the “ Kangra erratics*’ arc large “ ixjbblcs** washed out of the “ Cads,** by 
heavy flootls. Stones larger than any that I have yet seen, are nearer to 
the mountains but they are all rounded. I can hear of no angular bloqJkS, 
and 1 have seen none. What water may do in moving stones, is matter 
of observation and calculation. When a reservoir burst some years ago in 
England, the water swept away mills and machinery houses, and overytliing 
that stood in the way pf the flood. I know many cases of extraordinary 
effects produced by Unusual causes of this kind. The force of water de¬ 
pends upon' the volume and velocity. Here the velocity must bo extreme 
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for fchc fall is very rapid. The nearer to the hills the greater is the velocity 
The weight of a stone in water is less by-the weight of water displaced. 
The rainfall at Dhurmsala is 102 inches ^'early. From the position of this 
high ridge at the edge of the plains the rainfall must be exceptionally great. 
A warm rain falling on deep snow causes an exceptional flood. 1 know a caso 
in which such a combination worked havoc in Scotland. I cannot measure 
the area of the basin which 1 see, but it is largo. From its exceeding 
steepness the water which falls into it, must gather, and flow out of it sud¬ 
denly and with extraordinary volume, velocity, and force. Water power 
here seems ample, to account for the movi^ of the u&usually largo blocks 
of stono, which have been called “ erratics."^ . ^ 

In Java is a volcaaio cone 120 00^jggt named Pangerango. A 

cone is the worst form f^ coUeptmg-^HHHt^ - -Nevertheless at the foot 
of this cone a stream has dug a gQij^^pui^^Which it has shot stones as 
large as any which I havejRiig|j|^|^i^ji^efe is no question of glacial action 
in Java. A portion of an good for collecting water 

power and here is a hold .Pangerango inverted. 

My opinion is that the Sangr^" |,i^oijEiincs” ai’o “ Deltas’* and the erra¬ 
tics” i)ebbles of large size, proportioned to great water power. The largest 
are nearest to the pareut..t 9 ck. 


14. I found some of rolled stoiios yesterday in a hard 'matrix, so 

old that the pebbles had decomposed. Granit^dfufliblcd to sand at a touch ; 
quartzite and slates brQ^..:ta ju 9 g<^laf fragments at a tap from a hammer. 
This bed forms part of on^ti^tjiilt^.so called moraines.” J sdbpect that 
it will be found to form part of the ”Sivaliks” undiBturl>ed. The place 
is nqt far from Kangra, near a river, at a place where a cutting has been 
made for a road. If 1 am right in this the same conditions haye endured 
hero since the deposition of these coarse pebble beds, and there haa been no 
“ glacial period” here ance then. ^ , 

15. 1 am one of those who believe that rock basins, which hold or 
have held water, commonly are glacial marks. The absence of lakes from 
these regions is evidence against glacial action. It has been said that de¬ 
pression at the upper end of a river valley, or elevation at the lower end 
may account for lakes like those of the Italian Alps^fc^Hero, in the dip 
of tho Sivaliks, is evidence of such a movement; but there are no lakes, 
and I have seen nothing like old lake bottoms any where in these mountains. 

I am therefore confirmed in my opinion, that the Alpine lakes and 
Scandinavian fjords, and Sooidii lochs” are .marks made by ancient glaciers 
of vast size, like those of GreeidAli)4* I Been nothing that bears the 
sn^llost resemblance to any of these, tjto. largest glacial marks that 1 know, 
here in the lower ranges of the Himalayas. What evidence there may be 
of the former extension of existing Himalayan glaciers, nearer to them, I 
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do not know from personal observation. But so far os I can loam from 
photographs, and from people who have travelled in those glacier regions, 
there is nothing near these glaciers to indicate any extension, that implies 
any groat change in the local climate, any great elevation or a ** glacial 
period,*’ that affected the whole world. 

Let me say in conelusion that this opinion founded on observation is 
contrary to my old opinion founded upon theoiy. I came prepared to find 
evidence of extensive glacial action here in Northern India about Lat. 80** 
Sl\ 1 have found none. 


I 



Hovemher 1876. 

IG. My deab Sib, —Aftef%^D3UM^'W^^r from Kangra, in order 
to make sure of my ground I went''tttjp|»ifiil”- on the 22nd. It is other¬ 
wise named on the map, but that used here for a d4k 

bungalow eleven miles eastwards. I finl that traditions regarding the 
big btoncs resemble traditions about Iffce stox^^ elsewhere. They are 
projectile^ about which mythical beings are j^ncemed. One stone in 
particular is a “ dcota” fexkced in with a square w^, painted, and adorned 
with flags and flowers. Ae large group in which it stands is said to be 
the site of a battlo, between hill g^opla pla|gt%|lK^le, and these are their 
mibsiles. The holy stone was thrown to a Bani who prayed 

to him. On that stone I found inciso'd* the *' spectacle ornament” of 
Scotch antiquaries in a cartouche. It is on the west side. Some one 
has painted a pair of feet, to make this also a human figxiro and a 
dcota. Something like the sun is painted red on the cast side, and 
numerous -devicca on the south. Hanuman is on the north side of the next 
stone to the south. The people walk in procesbion sun-wiso about this 
stone, and do puja to the pictures. I have seen nothing like this stone 


“ dcota” elsewhere. At Dhada is the mouth of a y gorge where the fall 
is about 12,000 feet in four horizontal miles, according to the map. It is a 
holy spot much used as a place for burning the dead, whose ashes arc cast 
into the stream. It comes from a snow patch high up which is full of 
largo stones. Close to the bridge I found a section of the “ Big stqno 
formation” and got to the solid rook sur&ce under it, newly exposed, in a 
gravel pit. The stuff is sorted in layers of laying coarseness, from flno 
angular sand to the big stones. Th0 Ited rock is not glaciated. The 
thickness of the deposit may be 80 to 90 feet. Manifestly this is the apex 
of a Delta in the jaws of a y ravine, which has direct communication 
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with a snow patch full of big stones about 10,000 feet higher, and four or 
five miles distant. I am quite certain that no glacier, big enough to carry 
these stones, passed over tho bed rock, whose surface is well preserved ; 
below the dak bunglow at Dhada and under the stufE. 

17. Testerdayy 2Sr(l. —I crossed the big stone deposit close to the foot 

of the mountains, about four miles from the ridge, and 12,000 feet below the 
crest. I walked eleven miles carefully examining surfaces on stones of all 
sorts and sizes. I could not find one striated stone on the whole march. 
1 found that granite pebbles as large as com stack's abound, opposite to the 
longer and larger gorges which come from .the snowy crest, and have tho 
greatest fall. 1 found none of thft^jWE&jrihapo between these longer 
gorges, in the jaws of ravines wluOh o^pMPPIIj^r hill tops. These being 
slaty, send down slates of sorts, and is povored with flat stones. 

I conclude that tho ground wUcb slSjSi^tpm these hills to Kangra, is 
covered by a compound delt^ from the whole 

series of streams which cloven miles yesterday. I was 

unable to find any trace of glad^ .action a^ ten to fifteen miles from the 
base, or at the very base of tbd hilS in this district. 

18. From here I have mad^ a Careful drawing of one of three or four 

high patches on which small glaciers may have rested. New snow makes 
them conspicuous from a distance. The rocks below them are smoothci; than 
elsewhere, and large stonqi^ul^^^^ the rocks, .jliesc piles of stone have 
the look of terminal motiUA^^^yPl^now. ^ TIl!^ end at about 14,000 feet 
above the sea-lcvcl, or ^his l^er slope. I supposo^that small 

glaciers once lay on these slSjKbs^'and that the climate has altered so os to 
destroy them. Far lowot dowii' I have seen hereabouts old snow resting 
in rock gulches.” In the Alps such places are “ couloirs” and “ chimneys.” 
As a case to illustrate the effect of such conditions; I was hunting chamois 
many years ago in Switzerland, opposite to the Shrcckhom,' • and came to 
one of these steep narrow snow slopes. My guide told me to hurry over it. 
I was scarce .landed on the rocks when a mass of big stones rolled and 
bounded past, with great and increasing velocity. Thin slaty stones had 
got on edge, and whirled past like flying wheels. They came from a small 
glacier like those of which 1 seem to see the beds on these Kangra hills ; 
and they never stopped till they got to a large gladt^, nine miles wide 
and twelve to fourteen miles long, which was some thousands of feet below 
us, in a valley. 

That glacier was slowly carrying masses of fallen stones towards the 
Grimsel. Thence down to Interlaken all marks of enormous glaciation 
abound. A hot sun started the atone avalanche, by melting ice which 
supported tho stones, on a small terminus moraine. This Kangra ridge 
is somewhat like the Shreckhom at the top, and stone avalanches must 
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often roll 4lo>vn on hard snow packed in narrow gulches. I notice that 
many of the largest stones have something like the shape of mill stones, 
and rest on a Hat side. 1'think it possible that men may have seen the 
arrival of some of them, and that tradition ascribes their speed to “ Shiv.** 
J ascribe it to gravitation. 

10. Ill the Alps and in Scandinavia I have seen many snow avalanches 
fall from steep hills, like those which 1 sec from this house. If many 
square miles of a hill face, were swept of snow by a slide, like the roof of a 
house in a thaw, the snow avalanche here would certainly block up a deep 
water-course, form a “ bund,*’ arid accumulate water power. In this hot 
sunny region a snow dam cm^^^tlast. I am told by natives that big 
lum2>s of hard snow are wasi|flH|H^road of yesterday. Ice dams 
have formed and burst iu h uma n themory, and the result 

in the traus2>ort of rubbish . Not long ago an earthquake 

and heavy rains sent ajnass of snow, ice, mud, 

and debris, which llowcd fo^ WelyjRjBMpByijpli :^ley of less slope than 
the Kangra slopes below me, and carried €inj6rpious blocks of stone as far as 
they have been carried here. The great apova.me has much snow on 
it, and may liave had small glaciers high u^,< though no large glaciers have 
loft marks on the hills. Causes like those which 1 have here indicated 
fully account for this big stone formation. Some ..probably rolled down 
upon snow 8lo]>es, in gulches, and roHed^m^yer the slopes of deltas. 
Others may have been rolle^^ewn on “ bunds,” and 

may have been washetL down noru^l sloji^yaEu^SU and sand by abnormal 
floods. A thunderstorm, or an earthqu^i^j^j^^avo helped in a region 
where the rainfall is said to be 102 inches,' and where it may have been as 
great as it is elsewhere. A combination of such causes at long intervals, 
accounts for groups of large slonc.s which I find here and there. Being 
excci)tionally hvge, and numcreus, these seem to require excciflional condi¬ 
tions. r , . 

In any case I am quite certain that there is nothing on ^le ground 
which I have crossed to indicate the former presence of large glaciers oti 
the Kaiigre slopes; either at 12 to 15 miles from the bsise of the high 
ridge, or at the base of it, or in the jaws of ravines wliieh come from the 
crest of it, at Dhadi^'And elsewhere on my road thence to Bhagsu. 

20. One of my objects in coming to ludui was to sec for myself wlictlior 
I could discover any trace of the ” Ice cap'' Theoretically, during ^ 
glacial period, a crust of ice ten thousand feet thick came from the north 
Ijolo, and went to the cqimtor. If it did it came down the Himalayan 
slopes. I have now seen in India enough of jagged siernas, and of ivivines 
of enormous depth and sharpness, of ■ which many run from cast to west, to 
convince mo that no ice cap has crossed this region from north to south 
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o como Itere. M/ object 

l^M^^sent at the reading of 
:i. tt^} la^ word would have been 
hill station ; and 1 have now 
lir and Bhutan fifteen meridian 


about Lat 81^ 2'. It is impossible that an ice cap can have passed from 
Thibet, since these gorges began to be eroded. Some are three miles deop, 
so they must be very old. Forms which exist in the Himalayas prove the 
ice cap to be impossible. There is absolutely nothing here on which to 
found a “ Glacial period,” which produced an ** Ice cap.” There is no evid¬ 
ence, even of any groat extension of local glaciom here. All the change that 
I can trace is the possible existence bero, of small glaciers percdied high up^ 
near the crest, where snow now rests. Tliat change of climate may have 
been the result of sometbiug like the atmospbem eppditions which make 
the Sind rainfall about a fiftieth part of the rainfall : and make the 
rainfall elsewhere about six times 

I am greatly obliged to 
is attained and very pleawntly. 

Calcutta, February. 1877^ 
this paper, I suppose that the adthor’^; 
mine. I have been to 
gained some knowledge 

degrees apart. I have s^n^^Q^i^ablopart of Ceylon, and the low country 
between Bombay az^ Lahw^iim^Tong the Oudh and Kobilcund railway, 
opposite to Nepal.- I havo^ liad the advantage of reading Hooker’s 
journal, and Mr. Blaitford’s, within sight of their ground, ^nd I have 
the benefit. of Mr. Modlicott’s criticism. J have also r^ad, papers by 
Major Godwin-Austen ii|||H|R&It. I s^^^^cason to alter 'my opinion 
about the Kangra “ big s^BS^Sp^ve ^en inany as big, in ^atcr-courses 
near Kursiong and DaSjBjHSfi by streams which, furrows 

and quarried the stouea^.-Th^^ual water-power isrnot suflacient to roll 
these big .stones, because the gathering ground above them'ls ^Soo small in 
area and too low. But given a landslip, soiTicient to gather a\hcad of 
water, and the furrow would be swept by a flood burst. 

Numerous landslips of enormous size are visible frbxn-'l^jllng ; but the 
rivers Kungeot and Teesta have 8wei)t their beds clear- of^^I obstructions* 
At some plac^ very large rolled stones are left in thoso.water-courses. But 
there are no deposits in the Indian plains comparable to the glacial deposits 
near Turin, in the Italian plains. 

The burden of proof rests upon those who hc^ to improbabilities, 
and require conditions different from those which exist. So far as my 
^ts go, they prove that Himalayan glaciers have never extended far from 
the regions in which glaciers now exist. Those hang about the edgpes of 
great river basins, below very high gathering grounds of large area, which 
condense the warm damp atmosphere of the plains, and of the Southern 
Ocean. I have found nothing in India to prove that these conditions have 
altered materially since the Himalayas grew to 1 e mountains. 
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II.— Note on the preceding paper. — Sg H. B. Medlico! 1 ?t, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India. 

(Recotvod Jan. Ifi;—Bead Jan. I7tli, 1877.) 

Mr. Campbell has kindly permitted me to add a few words to bis 
communication, to bring out a small residuum of difference that romains 
between us upon tlie -Question of a former greater extension of ice action 
in the Himalaya^,wider, question of the Ice Cap, I would only 
• say that I have^^^t un4firstood’^lfchat speculation as dispensing with locd 
centres of accuniu&tioni|k|M||^lli|ttita|ft| polar ice to hare 

poured over the question too, Mr. Campbell 

has taken up the compail Q ^|j j ^%Q |g^ ^ of confuting the most extreme 
^jpinion. Although t^wre up u^gigW ^jj^^nameS)- it is plain that the paper 
just read is a refutation of l!iijMl|i|M G laciers of the Kangra 

District, with a copy of Campbell into visiting 

that region. I had thought indeed *®i^^^SiinT^lf smd all that was 
called for in answer to Mr. Theoba]^ji)i$^Snting out that his so called 
moraines were only ridges of erosion out *u diluvial deposit that must 
once have filled the whole valley (Rec. Geol. Survey,u ,Yol. IX, p. 66) ; Mr. 
Campbell bus, however, saved us any further troubl^on that fecore by re¬ 
hearsing aU'the well-know^;^^s and ^ ^ heavy 

glacier, and finding them wiotmg. confirm^ my 

own observ^io^. v 

I was'the'first: (Ipurteen years QeoL Survey, Vol, III, 

p. 165) to bnng to notice the big ^nes of Ihe valley as probably 

due to i<;e. -1 would beg leave to quote the few words I gave to the subject: 

“ The m^^jmteresting of these deposits is that in which lai^e erratic 
blocks occtii^Sy ltKlt^ along the base of tho. Dhaoladhar. It first 
shows its^'dn^^^iie*east, about Haurbaug, and is nowhere more.^l^l^kingly 
seen than aloi^ the steep inner slopes of the duns east of Dhtaintala, where 
the huge blocks aft thickly scattered over the surface. In viewing this 
deposit as tlie result of glacial action, I biise my opinion chiefly upon the 
size of the blocks (I measured one twenty-five feet by eighteen^ by ten) 
and upon some peculiarities of distribution. An ey^e more practised than 
mine in glacial phenomena might detect more direct evidence, but it cer¬ 
tainly is not well-marked, and it is easy to account for the siibscquoT^ 
removal of all such traces of glacial action in such a position as this. ITie 
blocks occur at a present elevation so low as 3,000 feet above tlie sea-level, 
and they are found through fully a, thousand feet in height. They are 
almost exclusively composed of the granitoid gneiss of the central mass of 
the Dhaoladhar, from which their area of distribution is separated by a 
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lofty ridge of schists, through deep gorges in wliicli tlicy have evidently 
been conveyed, a huge block being occasionally found ix)rched on tlie sides 
of those gorges, some hundred feet above the present level of the stream ; 
yet in such places I failed to observe any groovings or roundings of the 
rocky sides. The absence of evidence of this kind may, perhaps, be attri¬ 
buted to the raj)idly disintegi’ating action of the heavy rains. I was many 
times puzzled to account for the positions in which these erratic blocks 
occur. They arc frequently found on the slopes of the range out of the 
way of any of these main gorges, and even up the little receding valleys of 
streams, which only dnain the outer hills, and down which the blocks could • 
not have come. Must we superadd the agency of floating ice? The 
total absence of erratic blocks in other positions is often equally puzzling. 
The position of this ghicial deposit more to the west, in the confined and 
elevated longitudinal valleys between Sihunta and Choari, impresses one 
more forcibly with the antiquity of its orgin ; it there lic.s in gaj>s and on 
lodges a full thousiuid feet over the deep drainage gullies close by.’* 

Thus I ado]>ted the opinion while declaring the absence of tlio 
usual scormgs, and trusting to the facts of great size and peculiar distrilm- 
tion. The first step was an appeal against negative evidence, based ui^on 
the possible obliteration of superficial markings, by weathering and attrition, 
and upon the fact that although it is quite true'that a large glacier, must 
score its bed and the stones that lie thereon, transjjort by icc occurs largely 
without any such imirks being made. We have recently had in India, and in 
this very connection of ice-action, a striking illustration of,the unworthincss 
of such negative evidence. In 1866, Mr. W. T. Blanford declared his convic¬ 
tion that tlu; Talchir boulder-bed wa^ of glacial origin. Every year 
subsequently one or more of the oflicers of the Geological Survey were 
engaged upon these rocks in various parts of India, and looking out for 
evidence for or against this judgment, yet it was not till 1872 tliat Mr. 
Fcddcn bad. the fortune to find a most complete case of striated and polished 
Talchir bofilders resting on a scored rock-surface. There are good speci¬ 
mens of these scratched boulders now in the Indian Museum. I have placed 
a small one on the tabic for inspection. In the case of the Kangra boulders, 
any possible glaciers in the Dhaoladhar must have been short, and have had 
a very rapid discharge; and consequently were of inconsiderable thickness, 
conditions which would reduce the scoring action to a minimum. 

( As to direct evidence, the matter of size of the blocks is of course 
conditional. On an appropriate slope masses of any dimensions may bo 
moved with very little effort. If these Kangra big stones are, as Mr. 
Campbell contends, solely torrential deposits from the mountain gorges, 
w(' have only to work that simple condition so as to accoimt for them 
wherever found. It is here that a slight discrepancy occurs between Mr. 
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Campbcll’R observations and mine. He describes having taken a walk of 
eleven miles, and found no big stones in some minor gorges draining only 
from the outer ridges. Relying on this single observation, and perhaps also 
upon the privilege he claims as a non^professional geologist, Mr. Campbell 
eliminates and ignores what I have from the first said to be the chief 
argument for glacial action, that large blocks of the gneiss from the central 
ridge do frequently occur away from the gorges leading from that ridge, 
ill minor valleys draining only from the outer ridge, where it is most diffi¬ 
cult to suppose they can have been placed in the manner he supposes. It 
.was to account for the position of these blocks that I had to imagine their 
transport on ice-rafts. Instead, however, of insisting on this crucial point, 
which Mr. Campbell ignores or denies, I am prepared to suggest how it 
may be compatible i\'ith the view he adopts. The fact that coarse diluvial 
deposits, not derivable from the Sivatiks, are found high over Kangra fort, 
oil the hills south of tlic valley, makes it certain that the whole valley was 
once filled with like deposits, which must have reached high along the base 
and far up the gorges of the Dhaoladhar. It may he that under such con¬ 
ditions the diluvial spill from the gorges was high enough to mantlo 
round and over spurs and to fill little valleys that are now totally cut off 
from tliosc gorges. 

It wowld be impossible to estimate the plausibility of this supposi¬ 
tion without testing it on the ground in view of actual features. At 
the same time 1 think that Mr. Campbell can only make out a Scotch 
verdict of ‘not proven* for the ice, as deeply implicated in the transport 
of these big stones. I cannot bring myself to doubt the evidence that 
has been given for the former extension of the great Himalaya glaciers 
to 4,000 feet lower than they at present attain to, as observed by Dr. Hooker, 
and by Mr. W. T. Blanford in Sikkim. At that time ice-agency must 
have been very active on the Dhaoladhar. If at present, as Mr. Campbell 
testifies, lumps of ice are brought by the torrents to the mouth of the 
gorges, the lumps of those days were probably large cnotigi«to pick up 
the big stones in their way. I would further suggest for Mr. Campbcirs 
consideration, that so far as wo can at present estimate it, tlic age of these 
high-level gravels along the base of the Himalayas, and to which the Kangra 
deposits belong, seems to bo closely coincident with that of the Ice-Age of 
the western continents. An increase of glacial conditions in the Alps, 
corresponding to that proved for the Himalayas in Sikkim, would probaWy 
bring the ice down to Interlaken, if not to Neufchatel. 

I would conclude these few remarks with the hope that .among the 
many settlers in the Kangra valley, there may be some members of this 
Society who will study the ground they live u])on uith some other purpose 
besides the cultivation of tea. 
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III.— List of the Mollusca brought bach by Db. J. ANDKEBON/row Yunnan 

and Upper Burma, with Descriptions of new Species,—By G. Nevill, 
O, M. Z. 8, 

The following is a list of the mollusca collected by Dr. Anderson on 
the two Yunnan Expeditions of 1868 and 1874, with descriptions of the new 
species and varieties; the greater part of the more remarkable novelties 
from the First Expedition have been already described by Hr. W. T. Blan* 
ford, in the P. Z. S. for 1869. 

I prepared this list for Dr. Anderson's work on the zoology of Yunnan 
and Upper Burma about a year ago; since then several of my identifications 
have been noted by other writers. M. Morelct especially, in a most excel¬ 
lent account of the mollusca of ** Indo-Chine," published as the 4th Livr. 
of the Ser. Conchil. in April 1875, with figures of the new and more impor¬ 
tant species, entirely confirms Hay views as to the probable identity of 
our common Paludina Bengdleneis with species described from Sumatra, 
Siam, Ac., as detailed further on; he records the occurrence in ludo- 
Chino" of our Indian or Burmese Byihia plicata, Planor^ 

bis exustus, P, compresstis {yihicbbQ identifies with P. Tondanensis from 
Java and P. saigonensis), Cychphorus fulguratus^ C. Bensoni (this identifi¬ 
cation I very much doubt), Ampullaria globosa and .4. conica, Paludina 
Bengalensis with its \\xx\eiy polygramma, P. ampulliformis ( = P. lecythis 
Bens., in my opinion doubtfully distinct from Gray’s P. Ohinensis), P, 
pramorsa, Billiinia goniomphalus ( = P. iravadiea), Stenothyra monilifera, 
Melania Touranensis (which he, no doubt correctly, believes to ^ only a 
variety of our M, variahilis), and M, spinulosa. He also anticipates in 
publication my views of the correct determination of the very difficult 
group of Neritina (Dostia) violacea : he unites into two specios the three 
forms described and figured in this Journal for 1868 from Burma by Mr. 
W. T. Iflchford, viz., AT. violacea, Gm. ( = crepidularia, Lam.) with AT. 
drepessa, Bens., as a variety, and AT. cornucopia, Bens., which he considers 
08 specifically quite distinct, in which I decidedly agree with him, though we 
are both in opposition in this matter to the greatest living authority on the 
genus, Dr. E. von Martens, who, in his recent monograph of Neritina, for 
Kuster’s Ed. Conch. Cabinet, unites all three forms into one. 

The late Prof. Deshayes in Vol. X of the Nouv. Archives du MuB6um 
(1876) gives a list of mollusca, collected lately in Cambodia by Dr. Jullien, 
in which many interesting forms, allied to our Indian genera, are fully 
described and figured; unfortunately, unlike M. Morelet, he entirely 
ignores the neighbouring Indian and Burmese regions and seeks for allied 
forms in South America. As well as I can judge without actual inspection 
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of bis types, he describes varieties of our Baludina Bmgaleneie as P. Cka~ 
langnensU and P. epecioea, a variety of our Melania tarialilia as M, 
Juliieni; his Uhio anceps is wonderfully close to some upper Burmese 
varieties of U, Bonneaudi and should be compared with it; his ZT. eomptua 
and U. Crossei also require comparison with Burmese forms ; the former 1 
.fear may prove identical with my Unio JragilU ; his Baludina obecurata is 
also found in Penang, and I believe it has been previously described. 

A more accurate and ample report on the mollusca of the same region 
is published in Journal de Conchil. for October 1876 by MM. Crosse 
and Fischer, in which the peculiar thick-shelled group of Baludina Siam’- 
eneis is compared to that of the American sub-genus Melantko y I would 
call attention to the presence of a remarkable Bengal form of the same 
group, the Baludina craeea of Huttopi which has the singular habit of 
burying itself in closely packed grouf^ of numerous individuals in the mud 
at all seasons, as accurately recorded in Hutton’s excellent original descrip¬ 
tion ; our Caebar Solenaia solentformie^ ^ns., so closely resembling South 
American species of MgeetopuSy is also per^ps worthy of special remark in - 
connection with MM. Crosse and Fi8cber*8 comparison of the Vnionidw of 
** Indo-Chine” with those of South America; I would also record here that 
a species of Canidia was lately discovered in the Rangoon river by Dr. 
Hungerfor^; it is the G. Bocourti of Brot (1. c., PI. XII, fig. 6). M. Brot 
seems* to have most thoroughly and undeniably fixed the proper systematic 
position of this interesting genus in the family BuccinuUey instead of the 
MelaniideBy where it had hitherto been classed. 

I have given figures in the ‘ Report on the Zoology of Tunan,’ which 
Br. Anderson is about to publish, of the following species described in this 
paper ,—Helicarion resplendens^ Trochomorpha percompressa, Olessulafusu 
formis^ Bithynia iurrita^ Margnrga melanoideSf Baludina heliciformis^ var., 
Baludomue Burmanica^ TTnio fragilisy U. Andersoniana, U, Feddenif and 
two varieties of If. Bonneaudi. 

Tbochomoupiia pebcompbessa, Blf. 

Selix (Sivtlla) p«reomprf9$af Blf. F. Z. S. 1SG9, p. 448. 

The single type ^cimen in the Museum collection, found on the First 
Expedition at Bham6, remains unique. 

Nandta (Rotitla) abata, Blf. 

Banina fSotuIaJ aratOf Blf., F. Z. S. 1869, p. 448 (Bhamd). 

Belix aratOy Blf., Con. Indies, pi. 82, figs. 8—*9. 

'V’ery closely allied to AT. anoeps. Old., but may, I think, be fairly sepa¬ 
rated ; the spire is considerably higher, and the base of the body-whorl 
more excavated round the mnbilicus; the keel at the periphery is less acute 
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and tlic epidermis appears to be darker ; the sculpture is i^rcciscly similar j 
the Museum possesses specimens of N. anceps from Tenassorim, also from 
Moulmein.* Dr. Anderson found arata tolerably abundant at Bham6 
4^d Ponsce^f the specimens from the latter locality are rather smaller and 
are the var. minor of Bhinford. 

Naxina (Macroculamts) resplehdens, Phil. 

Helix resplendcns, Phil., Zoits. Mai. 1846 (Mergui). 

This species was found abundantly at Bhamd and in the second defile of 
the Irawady. The specimens are quite undistinguishable from others in tlie 
Museuni from Mergui (typical locality). I think it doubtful if Godwiii- 
Austen’s N. atricolor from the Shisha Valley will prove really distinct. 

The figure in the Con. Indica, pi. 5, fig. 4, is not characteristic of the 
8|)ecies; it ai)pcar8 rather to represent AT. vitrinoides. 

NiVyiNA (Machochlamts) hypoleuca, Blf. 

Xanina (Haerochlanvje) hypoleuca^ Bl£.i J. A. S. B. 1865 (Akoutong). 

Helix hypoleucSy Blf., Con. Indica, pL 64, figs. 6, 7. 

A single specimen of this well-marked species was found at Bhamo ; 
there are also specimens in the Museum from Pegu, Arakan, and Mci^ui. 

NaNTNA (DuROELLa) nONESTA, Gld., Var. ANDERSOytANA. 

Helix honeatOj Gld., Pr. Soc. 1844 (Tiivoy). 

Xanina houestay Gld. var., Stoliezka, J. A. S. B. 1871, pi. 17, figs. 7'9. 

This species a good deal resembles an Assam form; its thicker and 
more shining substance, less open i)crforation, less oblique peristome (which 
is considerably more broadly reflected, nearly covering the perforation), and 
its possessing a whorl less will, however, distinguish it. Typical AT. hones- 
tOy as admirably figured in the Con. Indica, pi. 90, tig. 10, is found at Pegu, 
Moulmein, and 'J'hyet-Myo; var. nndersoniana at Thyet-Myo, Sibsiigar, 
Nagaand Khasi Hills, Chittagong, and Ea.st Cachar; Dr. Anderson also found 
it at Ponsee^ Ava, Nantin, and 2nd Defile (Irawady). This variety is dis¬ 
tinguished by its less depressed shape, it is scarcely if at all angled at the 
periphery (the angulation being very distinct in type form), the peristome 
not quite so broadly reflected over the perforation ; the substance and tex¬ 
ture, perforation, shape of the aperture, and number of whorls are identical. 

Typo of var. andersoniam, from Ponsee: axis Ci, diam. 11 (apert- 
ah. 4, diam. 51 mil.). 

Specimen from Chittagong: axis 7, diam. 13 (ajwrt. alt. 6, diam. (Ji 
mil.). 

SiMjcimen from Khasi Hills: axis 7, diam. 15 mil. 

Tyj)ical AT. honestoy from Pegu : axis 6, diam. 12 (apert. alt. diam. 
6J- mil.). 
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Natoka (Sitala) atteou, Bens. 

Selix attegia, Bens., A. & M. 1859 (Phio Than); Con. Lidioa, pL 86, fig. 7. 

This species was found at Promo and Bhamd ; the museum also pos* 
Besses specimens from Moulmoin, Assam, and Preparis Island, 

Nanxeta mpiiOdok, Bens. 

Helix diplodon^ Bens., A. & H. 1859, p. 187 (Tcria Ghat); Con. Indioa, pL 60, fig. 8. 

A few specimens were found at the 2nd Defile below Bbam6 and also 
at Ponseo in Yunnan. The outer tooth of the aperture varieB slightly in 
• shape. This species seems to be allied to the Sesara group. 

Naituta (Rottjla) pattsa, Bens. 

Helix panaOf Bens., A & 1856, p. 252 (Akontong); C(hi. Indies, ph 56, fig. 1. 

Found at Promc and also at Kalawat. 

Nanina (Microcystis) barakpobensts, Pfr. 

Helix Sarakporeneie^ Pfr., P. Z. S. 1862, p. 158 (Titalya, &c.) ; Con. Indies, pi. 87, fig. 7. 
Haniiia (Kaliella) Barakporemie^ (Plr.) Blf., J. A 8. B. 

A single specimen only was found at Bhamo. The differences between 
the sub-goncra Kaliella and Microcystis appeal* to be not yet sufficiently 
characterized. 

Helix (Plectopylts) andersont, Blf. 

Helix (Tlectopglis) Andermx^ Blf., P. Z. 8. 1869, p. 448 ; Con. Indies, pi. 112, fig. 8 ; 

Godwin-Austen, P. Z. 8. 1874, p. 612, pi. 74, fig. 9. 

This remarkable form was not obtained on the Second Expedition | it 
was originally found at lloetouc and Bham6. 

Helix (Plectotropts) tapeina, Bens. 

Helix tapeina^ Bens., J. A. S. B. 1836, p. 352, (Sylhot). 

Tlic type specimens of Benson’s M. tapeina arc in the Indian Museum. 
Plato 15, fig. 6 of the Con. Indioa well represents the form. ' It is distin¬ 
guished from all other allied species by the less oblique columellar margin, 
rounded and not angular at the base (as are all its varieties) ; the keel at 
the periphery is acute. Typical H. tapeina is found abundantly at Cherra 
Pun jee and in Assam. 

} . var. AKOBTONCENSis, Tlicob. 

Helix akowtongeneiat Theob., J. A, 8. B. 1859, p. 306; (not Con. Indies, pi. 16, fig. 4)t 
Only differs from the preceding by its more oblique columellar mai'gin, 
more acutely keeled periphery, slightly more oikjii miibilicus, and luoio de¬ 
pressed spire. I look upon this form as doubtfully sepai’ablc from the next; 
the differences may be merely perhaps incidental to individuals, and not 
even to local races. 

3 
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Dr. Anderson found this variety in Upper Burma, where it was very 
eomxnon. \ There are also specimens in the Museum from Ava and Thvet* 
>^yo. 

Ajis 5f diam. 15 mil. 

var. noTATOEiA, Busch. 

Meliz rotatoriOf y. d. BuBch., Phil. Abb. 1842 (Java); Mouss., Moll. Java, pi. 2, fig^. 8. 

Only distinguished from the preceding variety by the less distinct or 
less excavated sutures, by the very acutely keeled periphery, and by the 
very white, more thickened, and less rounded margins of the ajwrture, 
showing within a ilistinct cimorgination .it the peripheiy. Plate 15, fig. 5 
of the Con. Indica is an excellent representation of this form; it only differs 
from the figures of Mousson and Philippi by its slightly more raised 
spire. 

There are specimens in the Museum ’from Promo, Akoutong, Assam, 
and Khasi Hills; it w'^as also found by Dr. Anderson at Manwync and Shan 
Hills. 

Specimen from Akoutong, axis 0, dhim. 15^ mil 

var. BiUMOE 2 fsis, nov. o 

Distinguished from typical H. tapema by the last wborl, which is only 
slightly angular and not distinctly keeled ; tlie ai)ei*ture is smaller and less 
produced, with the columellar margin slightly oblique and angular at base ; 
it is smoother and loss depressed than var. rotatoria^ with squarcr aperture 
and without the acute keel at the periphery. The raised spire and angulato 
(not keeled) periphery agree with those of jET. phayrei ; it is, however, 
smoother, less o]X)itly umbilicated, with more contracted aperture and less 
developed sculpture than that species. 

This variety connects 1£, iapvina almost insensibly with jBT. catoitoma^ 
Blf., and it^ varieties; tlie more raised spire, less open umbilicus, and 
more rounded and regular margins of the ai^riure, without any sign of 
being thickened or subdeutiform at their base, arc the best distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Pour typical specimens of this variety were found at Bhamd, Major 
Godwin*Austen has also presented some similar specimens from the Naga 
fiiils. Plato 15, fig. 10 of the Con. Indica looks to mo as much like this 
variety as it does the shell it is said to represent (that is, H*. ArakanensiSf 
Thoob., J. A. S, B. 1801, p. 5), from which, however, it is easily distin¬ 
guished by its more open umbilicus, less conically raised spire, and by the 
absence of the acute keel at the jxiriphery, &c. 

Tyi)c from BhamO, axis 0^, diam. VZl mil. 
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Helix (Plectotbopis) TBicnoxBOPza, Pfr. 

Helix irichotropity Ffir., Zoits. Mai. 1850 (China); Conch.-Cab., pL 134, fljf. 9-10. 

This s])ccics differs from S. tapeina by the shape being a trifle more 
trochoid, the apex more central, and the whorls more concave; the keel at 
the periphery is even more developed, and the aperture a trifle more pro¬ 
duced laterally ^ a marked characteristic is the minute and close spira) 
sculpture of the base, which in JET. tapeina and all its varieties Is on the 
other hand .^stioatly though minutely granulosa; it is principally on 
account of this last character that I prefer to class "K. trieliotropis as a 
distinct species, and not as a variety of H. tapeina (near rotatoria and 
akoutongemis.) 

Major Godwin-Austen found an extremely interesting fom) in the 
Khasi Hills, with more depressed spire and thinner texture (axis G, diam.' 
18 mil.) ; it is, I believe, one of those specimens tliat is represented in the 
Oon. Indica (pi. 15, fig. 4) as 11, ahoutongemU, from Peg\i. A few speci¬ 
mens were found by Dr. Anderson at the Second Defile, Irawady ; they agree 
exactly with 6i)ccimcns in the Museum from Shanghait 

Sj)ccimen from 2nd Defile, Irawady, axis G, diam. 16| miL 

, Helix (Plectotbopis) peeplanata, n. sp. 

fE, iriehotrophy var. ?) 

Four specimens only of this very remarkable form were found at Mim- 
boo, Upper Burma; a larger scries is required to prove with certainty whe¬ 
ther it bo a distinct form, or only a variety of IT. IriohotropUy or of H, 
tapeina (near var. rotator id). 

After a most careful examination with a lens, I am unable to trace 
any sculpture whatever on the base ,* the seven whorls above are perfectly 
flat, as in the European H. cxplamta ; the keel on the pcri|)hery and the 
shape of the aperture arc about the same as in II, irichotropie (especially 
the Khasi form) ; the umbilicus, however, is considerably more^^)pen, quite 
twice as open ar in the Chinese and the above recorded specimens, and 
about half as 0 ]) 0 n again as in those from the Khasi Hills ; the epidermis 
seems peculiar, having the appearance of being les.s close in texture and of a 
decidedly more developed characti>r. 

Axis 4|, diom. 17-a mil. 

Helix (Plectotropts) Oldhamt, Bens. 

Eelix OWA<M»^^|ens.—A. & M. 1859, sor. 3, vol. Ill, p. 181; Con. Indica,pi. 15, fig, 7. 

This epemes, well represented in the Con. Indica, is next allied to K. 
catoetoma and to JET. tapeina ; the characters of the aperture distinguish if* 
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from the former, the very open umbilicus &c., from the latter. A single 
specimen .was found at Ava, agreeing exactly with typical specimens from 
the Arakim E^ls. 
i 

Helix (Plectoxbopis) catostoma, Blf. 

StUx fTraehiaJ eatostoma, Blf., P. Z. S. 1869, p. 447 (Ponseo), 

J7. etkioitoim, Blf., Con. Indica, pi. 5C, 2, 8. 

The specimen figui^ed in tlie Con. Indica is not taken from a typical 
Yunnan specimen, but j)robably from one from Assau^ ^yp® 1'^*® 
Indian Museum, found at Fonsce on the First Expedition, ii,t^e only adult 
specimen as yet found in Yunnan ; though, indeed, nine or ten immature 
specimens were also found, in none of which, however, are the eharactci’s 
of the lip developed. IL. calosioma was found by Major God win-Austen and 
Mr. Robert tolerably abundantly in the Naga Hills, and it is probably one of 
these specimens that is figured as above in the Con. Indica; they only difEor 
from the type form by the less depressed spire and slightly less open umbi¬ 
licus j the characters of the aperture are the same, the dentiform process on 
the basal margin being equally developed and cliaracteiistic in both. 

Helix (Plectoxbopis) nnixoNr, Pfr., var. SAVAniENSia nov. 

Stlix Sttttoniy Pfr., Symb. II. (Landour, &c.) 

The shell represented in the Con. Indica, pi. 15, fig. 8, is nob, I think, 
a typical specimen from the North-West Himalayas, but rather a specimen 
from Darjiling; the former is a smaller, more rounded, and less solid shell, 
scarcely keeled at the periphery, with a higher spire and less produced aper¬ 
ture. A form found by Dr. Anderson abundantly at Ponscc and Ava is 
nearer the Darjiling form ; the spiro is slightly higher, with the apex more 
central. Seven specimens of a distinct and remarkable variety wore also 
found at Sawady \ at first sight tlicsc present a curious resemblance to 
arakanensiSf and with that species are probably the connecting* link between 
H, tapeina and H. hultoni, though unmistakably only a variety of the 
latter; vart- xavadiejms differs by its more raised spiro, stouter texture and 
less open umbilicus. I£. winteriana^ v. d. Busch. (Java) seems to bo a var. 
of IS., huttoni, differing by its more open umbilicus. 

Specimen from Daijiling, axis 5}, diam. 121- 
*^Var. eavadiensiSy from Sawady, axis 7, diam. 12 i miL 

Helix (Plectoxbopis) Pdateei, Theob. 

Helix Fheyteiy Theob., J. A. S. B., 1859 (Ava); Con. Indica, pL 1, fig. 15. 

This is the largest species of the group, and is well figii:^.in the Con. 
Indica *, it appears to be rare, as three specimens from Ava ax? all there are 
in the Museum. It is next allied to typical S. tapeinay the Ambilicus be¬ 
ing exactly similar; the periphery, however, is merely angulate, not keeled ; 
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the sculpture above is considerably coarser and more developed, the columel- 
lar margin more oblique and slightly angulate at base, and the^Ottter margin 
more produced and rounded. 


'\Hr. 




Helix (Tbacuia) delibbata, Bens. 

Helix delihraiOj Bens., J. A. S. B., 1836 (Sylliot). 

Helixprocumhena^ Gld., l^roc. Best. Soo. 1844 (Tavoy). 

The types of this species from Sylhet are in the Indian M^um. It 
is a form 'WiliiP.lia unusually open umbilicHs, a single spiral brown band, and 
a rather flrf“ijpiro. Major Godwin-Austen has also presented similar 
8i)ccimens from the Khasi Hills. A closely allied fonn is abmidant in Ara- 
kan and Bassein ; this only difEors by the umbilicus being a trifle less open ; 
it is well represented in the Con. Indica’, pi. 14,. fig. 10. Close to both the 
preceding are six specimens found by Dr. Anderson at Bhamft, umbilious 
like that of the type form, suture a shade more excavated, slightly smallor 
in size. \vx.fa8ciat(iy Godwin-Austen, J. A. S. B. 1875, pi. 1, fig. 1, is abun¬ 
dant at Scebsaugor in Assam; it only differs by its colouration. For the 
shell figxircd in the Con. Tndica, pi. 14, fig. t), I suggest the name of var. 
Jehasiensis ; the raised and rounded whorls, lass open umbilicus, and contract¬ 
ed aperture well distinguish the form; it has sometimes>-singlo brown 
band, but^ is oftencr without it; it is tolerably abundant*in the Naga and 
Khasi Hills. 

Type of II. dclihratay from Sylhet, axis 7a, diam. 21 (aport. alt* 9, 
diam. 11 mil.). 

S^cimoh from Bham6, axis Oi-, diam. 19 mil. 

y^x.''khasiemiSy from Khasi Hills, axis Sg, diam. lOg- (apert. alt. 9, 
diam. lOi^tnil.). 

Var: /Usetatay G.-A., from Scebsaugor, axis 9, diam. 23i mil. 

' .* Helix (GxifESELLA) capittum, Bens, 

Helix eapifiumy Bens., A. & H. 1848, ser. 2, vol. ii, p. 160 (Behar); 

H, kariolOy Bens., A &. M., 1856, scr. 2, vol. xviii, p. 251 (Thayct Myo.)« ‘' 

There is no specimen in the Museum from Bengal of either of tho 
shells called jff. capitium or S. hariohy but I am infonned by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford that he has in his collection specimens of typical S. capitium, 
from tho Ganges Valley and from tho NuUaymullay Hills in Southern In¬ 
dia, and that he Js convinced that tho form in Up]^)er Bunna, first found by 
himself in 1861, cannot bo distinguished. Morelet, Scr. Conch. IV, p. 254, 
1876, records a most interesting locality for H. capitiumy viz., Bangkok in 
Siam. On other hand tho Museum possesses both forms from Burma, 
from Prome the form figured in tho Con. Indica, pi. 14, fig. 6, as H. hario^ 
la, and from'Ava that figured on tho same plate, fig. 6, as H. capitium; tho 
latter Dr. Anderson also found at Kalawat in Upi>cr Burma; the two forms 
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scorn to me perfectly identical, except that var. hariola is keeled at the 
perii)hery.. - 

Helix (Doecasta) similaeis, Fer. 

JfMx tiMHarUt Prodr., 1821. 

^ Found abundantly at Prome, Pagan, Bham6, and Sanda, with and 
wi#8but the brown band at the pcrij)hery; spccimons agree exactly with 
others in the Museum from Penang, Shanghai, and Thyct-Myo ; sj)ecimcna 
from Mauritius, Bourbon, Seychelles, and Brazil differ slightly, but most 
certainly belong to one and the same species. . 

Axis max. 9], diam. max. IGi (apert. alt. 8^, diam. SJ- mil.). 

Helix (Doecasta) bolus, Bens. 

ITiIix bohUy Bons., A. & II., 185G (Piomc). 

% tourannmBiSy Soul, Voy. Bonitc., PI. 29, llg. 1-2 (Cochin China.); 

Con. Bidicu, pi. 23, fig. 7. 

Dr. Anderson found this species very abundant at Pagan, Upi»er Bumi.a, 
and at Ponsoo and Sanda in Yunnan ; typical ^]K•(•ilnens from Prome are 
exactly similar \ s|iecimens of var. tourannensisy from Cochin China, only 
differ by the s})ire being slightly more raised. 

Helix (Doecasta) zoeoastee, Thcob. ■ * 

loroatter, Thcob., J. A. S. B. 1836 (ni'ur Avn.) ; Con. Indica, pi. 86, figs. 2, 3, 

^ This species can be constantly distinguished from U. similaris by its 
larger and more depressed form, by the considerably more open umbilicus, 
the more angulate last whorl, aud*the more produced aperture/the columcl- 
lar margin of which is much more oblique. It was found abiihdantiy at 
Prome, Thyet-Myo, Pagan, Thagain, and Manwyne. 

Axis max. 9^, diam. max. 18} mil. (apert. alt. 9, diam. 10.) 

Helix (Doecasivv) scalptuetta, Bens. 

HiUx aealpiuritay Bens., A. & M., 1839 (Ava); Con. Indies, pi. 53, %. 9. , 

This &{ie,a 2 X)cies was found abundantly at Tsagain, Ava, Mandalay, and 
Second Defile, Irawady; it can ho distingiiUhcd from both the ••'iw^ceding 
s]xjcies by the rounded whorls and raised spire and by the height of the aper¬ 
ture ; the brown band is almost always very distinct and richly coloured, 
in one or two specimens only is it obsolete. Though undoubtedly .this and 
tfie two preceding forms arc most closely connected, I consider all three at 
2 )r<oscnt as well-established species. 

Axis. max. 13, diam. max. mil. (apert. alt. 11, diam. • 

Pupa (Ctlindeus) insulabis, Ehr. 

Tupa inmlartay Ehr., Symb. Phy. (Red Sea) ; P. prdlay Gray, P. Z. S.. '{Banks of the 
Ganges), P, cylindrieOy Hut., J. A S. B, 1834; BuUnm xMithrUy Ehr,, Con. Indicti, 
PI. 22. fig. 10. 
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This, probably our commonest Indian land-shell, was found in great 
abundonco at Pagan, Upper Burma; very curiously neither^-tluB nor the 
next species are found at all in the neighbourhood of Calouttal Mus^utft. 
possesses specimens from Aden, Gwadar, Abyssinia, Sind, 

Kange, Trichinoply, Ceylon, Poona, Burwani Hills, Tinali (Benares), and . 
harujipur (N. W. Provinces). The Burmese localities of P. insiUarie^fm^ 
P. canopictus now recorded, 1 consider particularly im|x>rtant and interesting. 
PI. 22, dg. IQ' 1 ^, the Con. Indica well represents the Burmese fomi. 

■ iV •* 

-Ptoa (Lefcochua) ccenopictub, Hutt. 

JS(pa ea:mpicU»t Hutt., J. A. S. B. 1831 (Agra). 

Sulimua eanopictuiy Hutt., Con. Indica, pi. 23, fig. 9. 

Found abundantly at Ava and Tsagain, Upper Burma; there are also 
specimens in the Museum from Erode, Cutch, Patna, Trichiuopoly, 
Quettan, Abyssinia, and Gwadar. 

* y 

_ 

"■'PlTPA (Scopelophila) balwiniana, Tl\cob. 

Fupa attlwiniamy Thcob., J. A. R. B. 1870 (Shan States); Con. Indica, pi. 100, fig. 9. 

I found a single specimen of tbis interesting shell inside a Qleemla 
dbtma from Bhamo. 


J' 


SuCCDfEA ACUMINATA, Blf. 

Svecinea Aetaninatay Blf., P, Z. S., 1869, p. 119 (Ponscc) ; Con. Indica, pi. 68, fig. 7* 

Foun^ on the First Expedition only, at Momein in Yiuman^ it is s'* 
well charactemed and perfectly distinct species. ' . c ^ . 


^ . 


Veeonicella, n. sp. 

Two very fine specimens of an appaivutly quite new form were brought 
back frozU Poqsee, prcsor^^cd in spirit; even in tboir present contracted 
state ihu Kgger one is 93 mils, in length ; I prefer not giving them a name 
at preseut/as I am not prepared to dcscribo their anatomical cHawters. 

' Veeonicella Biumanica, Thcob. 


Vaginulut SirmamcOy Thcob., J. A. 8. B., 1864, p. 243 (Rangoon, See.) 

This sjxjcies is not mentioned by M. Fischer, in his Monogr. of the 
gen\is,‘Noi^^ Archiv, Vol. VII. Stoliezka gives further details concorniB^ 
the form, -i. A. S. B., 1871, p. 33. Dr. Anderson brought back eight 
specimens tom Bham6 and Tonsine, preserved in spirit, of course j the hug¬ 
est nlbasUm 24 mils. 

■ . 

Helicabion besflendens, n. sp. 

• *1 

Shell in fetture and colour resembling Melic gigast Bens., but a little 
thinner and more membranaceous; it is at onco distinguished from it 
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by its flattened, more ear-like and nppressed shape. It also somewhat 
resemhleB'Selic. Pe^uensiSy Theob., J. A. S. B. 1834, p. 8, from Prome; it 
is, boweter, * larger and tlucker shell, with the whorls of the spire much 
» ♦'roaddr aud more distinct, and considerably loss open at the base; in many 
•respects it is intcrmedijite between the above two species, though all three 
ara.easily rocognisublc and qiiite distinct. 

Type of ITelic. resplendens, diam. max. 22, lat. 14, crass. 8 mil. 

Selio. giffdSf (small s^KJcuncn), diom. 22, lat. 16, crass. 10 mil. 

Melic. ^egueuMy diam. 17, lat. 10, crass. 5 mil. (a«ather larger speci¬ 
men 

Four specimens of this interesting form were found at Sawady. Dr, 
Anderson also brought back a single specimen (in spirit) from BhamO 
(5000 ft.) which clearly shows the animal to be of a light pinkish colour, 
very sparsely dotted with black specks, except on the mantle lobes and caudal 
extremity, which arc thickly dotted; in this sjxicimcn the spim of the 
shell only is covered by the animal, though the mantle lobe has no doubt 
shrunk. 

Helicatiton OIOA3, Bens., var. 

VitriM ffigns, Bens., J. A. S. B., 183G, p. 330 (Sylhot). 

A single specimen was found at Kyouk])hoo ; though differing slightly, 
it is sO' close to the shell of typical Uelic. gigas, that I think there can be 
little doubt of their identity. 

Diam. 35^, axis 8^ ; apert. lat. 27a, ^It. 21 mil. 

Helicarion maoitificus, n. sp., G. A. and Nev., 

I am indebted to Major Godwin-Austen for pointing out that this 
magnificent slug, the hirgest yet known of the genus, is quite distinct from 
Benson’s Uelic. gigas (Khasi Hills) ; Godwin-Austen has kindly undertaken 
to describe the animal with full details and a figure, so that it.is only neces¬ 
sary for me licrc to state that it is very closely allied to the Assam 
species, buj that the shell is much larger, of a brown (not green) colour, with 
the body-whorl much more flatly ex 2 )anded, and the spire less convoluted ‘ 
and more depressed, and that, looked at from underneath, very much loss 
of the reflected body-whorl is visible. 

The largest si^cimen, in spirit, measures 70 mils. 

Shell, diam. maj. 46, axis, 11 Jr; apert. lat. 10J, alt. 29J mil. 

^ Tolerably abundant at Momcin in Yunnan, at 5,500 ft. 

Helicarion tenustitm, Theob. 

' • 

Vitrina (?) venuttuntf Theob., J. A: B, D. 1870, p. 400 (Arakan). 

? Utlie. toliduniy G. A., P. Z. 8., 1873 (llcngdan). 

Dr. Anderson brought bock, from l^onseo in Yunnan, numerous speci¬ 
mens (preserved in spirit) of a small form, tho shell of which I am unable 
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to distinguish from typical Arakan specimens of Selie. nenmtum, only 
differing in apparently being of a smoother and more polished texture and 
in the spire being a shade more distinctly convoluted; a singla specimen of 
Melic. 9olidum from the Naga Hills is quite undistinguishable from the 
above Arakan specimens. The figures in the Con. Indica of the two forms 
arc however so distinct that the types will have to be re-examined. Tir. 
Anderson also brought back a small specimen (in spirit) of apparently the 
same form from Nampura in %he Kakhyen Hills, found under stones near 
running water; animal of this specimen differs from that of my Melio. 

, resplendeuB in apparently completely covering the shell and in being of a 
duskier, more uniform colouration, apparently not speckled at all, but of a 
darker tinge on the mantle lobes and caudal extremity than on the rest of 
the foot; this as far as it goes would seem to agree fairly with the original 
description of the animal of Selic. aolidumy J. A. S. B. 1875. 

HeLTCABTON (CeTPTOSOMA) PEJISTANS, Gld. 

Viirina praitansy Old., P. Cost. Soc. 1843, p. 100 (Tuvoy); Con. Indica, pi. 68, figs. 5, 6. 

The entire shell is covered with a thick and comi)act brown epidermis ; 
the largest specimen in the Museum, from Teiiasseriin, measures, axis 27k 
diam. 31 k mil. It is an extremely abundant species in Tenasserim, and 
also near Moidmein ; Dr. Anderson found it abundant at Sawady and on 
the banks of the Irawady, Second Defile. 

a 

Eiwea (Huttonella) btcolob, Hutt. 

Pupa bieolor, Hutt., J. A. S. B., 1834 (Mirzaporo); Con. Indica, pi. 100, figs. 4-~6. 

Fmrly abundant at Bhamd. Both E. mellitay Gld., and E. ceylonicay 
Ffr., are undoubtedly merely varieties of this most widely dispersed shell. 

Stbeftaxib Theobat^di, Bens. 

8tr^taxi$ Theohaldi, Bens., A. & M. 1889 (Toria Uhat); Con. Indica, pi! %fig- 8. 

A few specimens were found at Bhamo, agreeing exactly with the typi¬ 
cal Khasi-hill form. 

StENOOTBA (OpEAS) OBACTLIS, Hutt. 

Bulimm graeiluy Hut., J. A. 8. B. 1833 (Mirzaporc); Con. Indica, pi. 23, fig. 4. 

Found abundantly at Tsagaiii and Bhamo oii the First K{pcdition. * 

Glesbula obtusa, Blf. 

Aehatina (QUmtlaJ obiutay Bit P. Z. 8. 1869 (BhainO); Con. Indica, pL 36, fig. 6. 

This fine shell was found only on the First Expedition at Bham6. 

4 
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OLESBITLi. fiUBFUSIFOBKIS, Blf. 

Aehatina fCfkititlaJ aubfim/ormia, Blf., F. Z. S. 1B69, p. 449 (Ponsee). 

' Thd sifigk' type specimen in the Museum, found on the First Expedi¬ 
tion at Ponsee in Yunnan, remains unique; the species cannot bo confused 

with any other of our Indian forms, 

* 

Glessuxa PTBAms, Bens. 

Aehatina pyramitf Belts., A. and M. 1890, sor. 3, fol. V, p. 463 (Tens Qbat); Con. 

Indica, pi. 18, fig. 6. 

• 1 ^' ' 

Several specimens were found at Ponsee in Yunnan which agree fairly 
with the typical Khasi form. 

Glessula Blanfoediana, n. sp. 

Shell resembling that of G, Pe^uenaisj Blf., but rather more slender 
and of thicker texture, easily distinguished by the acutely raised undulating, 
perpendicular, and longitudinal striation. 

Long. , diam. mil. 

Two specimens only from Ponsee in Yunnan. 

LlMNiEA ANDEESOXIANA, n. sp. 

Shell small, hwny brown, imperforate, globose, spire short; whorls 
four to five, last whorl largo, ovate ; columella remarkably thick and reflect¬ 
ed, straight, without any twist; aperture subovate, anteriorly rather wide. 

This small species, well characterized by its remarkable columella, is 
unlike any Indian species ; {ho figure that it most re.scmblcs in * Kiister’s 
Monog.* is a var. of Z. peregra^ pi. 3, figs. 17, 18 ; there is no shell like it 
figured in the ‘ Conch. Iconica’; probably L, andersoniana will prove to be a 
common species throughout S. Cliina. 

The late Br. StoHczka has since collected a perfectly identical form at 
Yarkand, as well as a variety at Kasligar, the latter interesting as posses¬ 
sing a very small umbilicus; X. amlereoniana appears to be next ^lied to 
X. pervia^ .itfvt. ( ? = li. Davidit Desh.) and will require further compari¬ 
son with type specimens of the two latter. 

Long. 10, diam. Gi ; apert. long. 7i, diam. 3f mil. 

' Abundant at Sanda and Nantin in Yunnan, at 4000 feet. 

Liun^a tuxxaxexsis, n. sp. 

Shell medium-sized, ovately oblong, imperforate, pale hom-eoloufi very 
fragile, spire acuminate; whorls three to four, last whorl rcmarkahly;^^!!; 
columella very strongly twisted and much produced, aperture v^^olcm^te 
contracted anteriorly, broadly and beautifully regularly round^f^Jbaae. 

This species is closely allied to the shell figured by H. A * P. Z. 
8.’ for 1866, as X. Svoinhoei from Formosa; it also resembles 256 
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in the * Conch. Iconica,’ but not fig. which belongs apparentlj' to a 
distinct species ; L. ywmmmeie may eventually prove* to be *’ aft extreme 
variety of £. Smnhoeii characterized by the smaller ^9dyivlti(H']i» by th# 
aperture being more contracted anteriorly and more rounded ppst^orlji;^ 
finally by the slightly more twisted columella. I have little doubt tbit 
X. emnhoei itself is only a synonym of X. flava^ Phil., Zeits. Hal. 
p. 78. (I. Liew-kieu) ; certain it is that a shell sent mo by M. Horelet, 
under the latte;r name from China, agrees exactly with Hr. Adams' fig^iire 
in the * P. Z.. S.'^ Sowerby in the ^ Conch. Iconica,* in his usual careless 
. and worthless style, records and figures a species as X. flava, Hcrl. ? 

Long. 16, diam. 10; apert. long. Hi, diam. 7 mil. 

At Sanda in Yunnan. 

LiMXiEA A.CUMINATA, Lam., var. sttfescetts, Gray. 

Limnaa Gray, Sowerby, Qen. Bhelle, pi. 7 ; Con. Indioa, pi. 69, fig. 1. 

A single specimen was found at Handalay during the First Expe^- 

tion. 


LiM 2 TiEA LUTEOI/A, Lam., var. 

XimN<ea luUoUiy Lam., Anim. s^ Vert., YI, pt. 2, p. IGO ; Con. Indica, pi. 70, figs. 6, 6. 

o 

Six specimens of a small variety were obtained at Handalay with th^ 

preceding species. ' 

Plakoubts exustus, Desh. ' ’ 

F. exuatui^ Desh., Belanger, Yoy. Ind. Orient., p. 417, pi. 1, figs. 11—13 ; Con. Indioa, 

pi. 39, fig. 10. 

Numerous specimens were obtained at Bham5. 

PtANOaSIS COMPRESSUS ?, Hutt. 

• .*• 

Ftanwbia eowpremUf Ilutt., J. A. S. B., 1834, p. 91 (Mirzuporo) ; Con* ti^dica, pL 99, 

fig. 1. 

Four specimens were obtained at Sanda in Yunnan. 

CTCLOPnOEYS SITBLAJVIGATTrS, Blf. 

Cyctophorm aubUuvigattia, Blf., P. Z. S. 1869, p. 446 (Bhomfi); Con. Lidica, pi. 34, fig.'T. 
CychpKovym ftrirntW, Con. Indies, pi. 33, fig. 1, (not axunitta, Mouss.) ^ 

. ■■The Huseum is indebted to Dr. Oldham for several fine specimens of 
a foxm-'olt^ handsome species collected in Assam by Hr. Hastersthey 
agree eia2tly in every respect with the type form, having light yellow- 
colouhSd'^'fl^Mures, Ac., only they are a trifle larger in size ; it is probably 
one of th^'ipecimens which is figured in the ' Con. ^ludica,’ pi. 33, fiigs. 
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1, 2 (Khasi Hills !) ; it difftirs widely from Mousaon's Javan species, by the 
acutely angled periphery, by its much more open umbilicus, and by the 
bfoad basal Hand,-.^. A large scries of a fine variety of this species has 

£ been presented to the Museum by Mr. S. K. Peal, from the Naga Hills; 

variety is of a slightly less depressed form, the umbilicus a trifie less 
(^t^jbut its most marked characteristic is the more circular aperture, 
whicli is of a deep crimson colour ; I suggest that this handsome form be 
known as O. euhlcevigatmy vur. Pealianay after its discoverer* ' 0, halteatusy 
Bens., from Pegu, is an extremely closely allied species. 

Type, from Upper Burma, axis 29, diam. 46 miL 
Large form from Assam, axis 31, diam. 57 mil. 

T^'pe of var. Pealianay from the Naga Hills, axis 30, diam. 56 mil. 


Ctclopuoeus fxtloijeatxis, Pfr. 


C^elophorttit fniguratmy Fir., P. Z. S. 1852, p. 52 ; Con. Indica, pi. 3, fig. 3. 

[Var.] Cyelophorua Blf., J. A. S. B., 1862 ; Con. Indica, pi. 3, fig. 6. 

This species was found in great abundance at Mimboo and Prome ; O. 
patenSy Blf., from Pegu I consider only a variety, distingui.'^hed by its round¬ 
er and more thickened wliorls, and especially by the less open umbilicus ; 
C. fulguratus is one of the commonest Burmese land-shells. 

M. Morclet states (Ser. Couch. IV, p. 283), that it is also fodnd in Siam. 

Ctclophoeus zebetnts, Bens., var. 

* * 

« A 

Cyelophoru$ubnnu$y'R&ns.^J, B., 1836, p. 356 (Sylbot); Con. Indica, pi 2, 

fig. 2. 


Found in great abundance by Dr. Anderson at Bham6, Hootone, and 
Ponsee. It a])pears to bo a variety of the common Khasi species," 
differing by its greater size and duller colouring. 


Spibaculum andebsoni, Blf. 

Spiraculum Andenoniy Blf., F. Z. S., 18G9, p. 447 (BhamG); Con. Indica, pi. 86, fig. 3. 

. • - The type specimens were found on the First Expedition at Bhamd, 
where the sjjecies was tlicn very scarce; it was obtained again on the 
Second Expedition, living in tolerable abundance on the right bank of the 
Irawady, Second Defile, above the Great Cliff. 

I 

SpIEACUIUK AvAlffTJM, BE 

Spiraculum Avanumy Blf. J. A. 8. B., 1863, p. 319 (Ava); Con. Indu^ plAM^ 7,8. 

A single specimen wae found on the First Expedition at Bham6, the 
snecies is quite ^stinct from 8, Andereowi. 
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Pteboctclub lysiONis, Theob., var. 

Pterocyoloi ituignUi Tboob., J, A. S. B., 1866; Con. Indica, pi, 6, figs. 6,.t. • 

Three dead specimens only of this interesting form were fofind^dn ihe * 
First Expedition on the Kakhyen Hills ; the spire is a trifle more defresae^^t 
than in typical specimens from the Shan States. * ' 

Ptehoctclus Peddent, Blf. 

PteroeyeloB Feddmi^ Blf., J. A. S, B., 1866, p. 93 (Thyct Myo); Con. Indies, pi 134, 

fig. 1. 

Tolerably abundant at Bhamo and above the great Cliff, Sccoxxd41efil6, 
Irawady. 


Altc.®U 8 amphora, Bens. 

Algcmu amphora. Bone., A. & M., 1866 (Moulmoin, &c.); Con. Indica, pi. 91, figs. $, 

A few small specimens of this widely distributed Burmese species were' 
found at Bham6« 


BiTHTNtA GONIOMPHALUS, Morl. 

BitMniagonioMphalm,'iiLoT\.,\l&y.Zoo\. and Sor. Conch. HI, pi. XIII, fig. 4 

(Cochin China). 

B. Iravadica,^\i., F. Z. S. 1869; Con. Indica, pi. 27, fig. 10. 

A comparison of the typo specimens in the Museum of B. Iravadie^ 
with typical specimens of B. goniomphalm from Cochin China (recei^ll^. 
from M. Morclct), prove the two species to be perfectly identical Speci¬ 
mens from Siam of B. Siameneis, Lea (also received from M. Morelet), are * 
exceedingly closely allied, and may prove to be only a variety; they differ, 
however, by tbeir smaller size, and by the last wliorl being rounded and 
not angulate, as is the case in B. goniomphnJus. This species was obtained 
abundantly by Dr. Anderson at Ava, Mandalay, and Kabyuet. 

BirnTNIA TUREITA, Blf. 

FairbanJeia t fBithyniaJ tnrrita, Blf., F. Z. S., 1869, p. 44G (Kyoutong). 

This most distinct and interesting species was not found on the Second 
Expedition; the single type in the Indian Museum, therefore, remaiiM 

V 

unique. The species is, I think, a true Bithgnia, certainly not a Bhirhut^ 
kia. It was found at Kyoutong in Upper Burma. 

% 

BiTHTNIA KOBELETIAirA, H. Sp. 

In shape resembling B. lutea. Gray, (Con. Indica, pi. 37, fig. 7) ; 
spire peiQnliarly short, apex very obtuse and flattened, always eroded, but 
not decollated; whorls 3i, the last obliquely produced; always imperforate, 
both in very young and very old shellli; margins of aperture entire, broad- 
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Ij reflected, produced and angled at base, outer maigiu rounded ; epidermis 
dark olive-green; under the lens a minute spiral sculpture can be detected. 
Yoiing specimen^ invariably show a sort of varii, formed probably at a 
.. period when their growth is arrested by some cause ; this variz becoming 
’ abs<«bed in adult specimens. Above 200 specimens were found at Yaylay- 

^•j>^ong, max. Sf, min. 7}, diam. max. 6, min. 7| mil; long, anfract. ult. 
7; long. a])ert. 5}^, diam. 3 mil. 

This s 2 iccios can easily be distinguished from the Indian B, cerameo- 
ponut and B. lutea : it is imperforate, has fewer whorls, a shorter and moro 
obtuse spire, the columellar margin is less acutely angled at base, the epi¬ 
dermis green instead of brown. 

« 

MABtUTiTA, n. gen. 

i* ' 

This remarkable shell is very difficult to classify, owing to its great 
analogy to two fresh-water gcnci’a, Baludina and Melania, I think, how¬ 
ever, there is little doubt but that it will have eventually to rank aa a.sub- 
genus of Balmlina, Margarya, so named in honour of its discoverer, who 
unfortunately shortly after was murdered ncai' Aloniein by the Chinese, is 
characterized by its produced, mclania-like spire, composed of scalariform, 
'rapidly increasing whorls, with very distuict suture ; a 2 ;cx obtuse % sculptured 
ii^th prominent spiral ribs ; rimatc (or unibilicate ?) ; margins of aperture 
?VpVnded, not continuous; animal and operculum unknown. 


Mabgarya melanioides, n. sp. 

Shell large, spire produced, melania-liko, with very deeply excavated 
suture, apex obtuse ; whorls six, convex, the first two flat and obtuse, the ^ 
third large and tumid (bigger iii proportion than the fourtli) ; the four last ^ 
whorls arc girt witli three nearly ecjiudly distant, raised, irregularly nodu- * 
lose keels, the middle one much the largest, having its nodules more devo- 
loixjd and'of a more or less eompresscdly transverse shai)e ; umbilicus very 
small, almost entirely covered by the reflected columella ; aperture almost 
ci^ular, nearly as broad as high ; columella short, evenly rotmded, moder¬ 
ately reflected over the shallow umbilicus; a slight callous between the 
columella and outer lip; remains of an epidermis distinctly traceable. 

A broken specimen of four whorls only, long. 67, diam. 47; anfract. 
ult. 44; apert. alt. 28i, lat. 27i mil. 

A perfect, but not quite adult, specimen (0 whorls), long. 52, diam. &4; 
anfract. ult. 85i; apert. alt. 23 mil. 

Four dead and water-worn specimens of this exceedingly interesting 
now foim were picked up on the shores of Lake Tali in Yunnan by the late 
Mr. Margary and were given by him €o Dr. Anderson, who has expressed 
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his desire that the form should be named in honour of the unfortunate 

discoverer. .x *, 

*1 • » 

PALxmnrA. CnuTENSis, Gray, var. AUFxrLLiroBy^ Sow^r ^ 

Taludina CAifwini, Gray, Griff. An. K. 1834 (China). ‘ 

•P. Ueythis^ Bens., J. A. S. B., 1836 (Sylhet). , ^ 

P. Uc\fihoidUy Bens., A. & M., 1842 (Chusan). 

P. an^^Hformia^ Soul., Voy. Bonite, 1862, pi. 31, fig. 26—27 (Codiin Chins). __ 

P. kcythiif Bens., var. ampulliformiaf Eyd. and Soul., Con. Indies, pi. 77f %• 7 Ct®er 

Burma). 


The types of Benson's P. lecythU are in this Museum; they are a very 
•largo, globose, and thin form of P. chinemu ; pi. 76, Bg. 6, in tho * Con. 
Indica' fairly represents Benson's form; this variety has been recently 
rediscovered in India by Major Godmn-Austen, who found it at M'unipnr; 
Benson’s types of P. Iccythis were more probably found in tho same locality,^ 
than in Sylhet proper. 

Found in great abundance, about 6000 ft. above the sea, at Nantiiiy ' ’’ 
Mungla, Momein, and Hothain Yunnan ^ there are two forms existing every¬ 
where together which pass by insensible gradations the one into the other; 
one is a short tumid variety like typical P. lecyihis, but of stouter texture 
and with the whorls much more distinctly angulntc, appearing to mo to be 
tho forin called P. ampidUfomiu by Souleyet: thcothcr has a more produced ^ ' 
spire, resemWing that of P. leeythoides; apparently both Yunnan forms 
bo distinguislied from Chinese s]>ecimcns by the markedly shorter 
whorl, some one or two, however, show in this respect so close an approa 
to var. lecythoides that I am afrmd the character cannot bo relied upon to 
separate P. cMneneie and its var. lecythoides from var. lecythie and var. 
ampulljformis. 


k* PaLTTDINA DISSnfTLIB, Mulh, var. DEClTBSATirLA, Blf. 

var. ductwaUtla (vol P. (kcuasatula)^ Blf., P. Z. 8. 1869, p. 446, (Ava). 

Differs from P. lieliciformie^ v. Fr. by the less rounded whorls, by the 
more produced and not decollated spire, and by the less distinct ahg^tion at 
the periphery, which is distinctly banded with a white belt, obsolete in tho 
Pegu form. Both differ from typical Bengal P. dUeimilie (P. praemote^^ 
Bens.) by the considerably more developed sculpture, more angular last whbtV?’ 
less rounded apertui'e, and less open umbilicus, and by tho more uniform 
green colouration ; the white belt is also less distinct than it is in most Bcng^ 
specimens \ it is even less like the South Indian var. vatiata and var. ohiusa. 

Common at Ava and Bhamd. 

var. TIBIBIB, Rv. 

P. in'rjcfM,. Hanl. MSS.^Rv., Con. loon., fig, 20 [Loc. f]. 

A fine striking form, easily distinguishable from the preceding by the 
more produqed spire, obsolete belt, &c., exactly resembling tho above figure 
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of Reeve, but a trifle smaller. A few specimens only were found at Ka- 
byuet. 

Long. 29^, diam. 21 mil. 

pALunnTA siAMEEfsis, V. Ft., var, P 
Viv^ara Siamenns, v. Fr., Zool.>bot. Gos., Wien, 1865, pi. 22, (Siam). 

The Museum possesses a single typical specimen from Siam, which 
seems to present no distinctive characters, except in its greater size, from 
the numerous, but all unfortunately young, specimens found alive at the 
Second Defile of the Irawady and at Yaylaymaw. 

Palootka Bengalensis, Lam., var. doltabis, Old. 

Paludina bettffalenais, Lam., var. diffona, Blf., F. Z. S., 18G9, (Bhamu.) 

P. doliaris, Old., Proc. Bost. Soc., vol. I. p. 144. 

Countless varieties of this well known shell are to be found everywhere 
throughout the Indian region. The form from BUam6, called var. digoiia 
by Mr. Blanford, the type of which is in the Museum, is very incorrectly 
figured in the ‘ Con. Indies,* pi. 115, fig. 7, the characteristic angulation 
of the last whorl not being shown ; it is apparently the widest 8])read variety 
of all; in the Museum arc specimens almost undistinguishable from one 
another from Calcutta, Mandalay, and Siam (received from Morelet as “ P. 
Itneolata^ Mouss.**). A small and less angular form of var. was obtain- 

' ed at Myadong, having the last whorl more produced and separated. Another 
form sent me by M. Morelet from Cochin China as “ P. polygranma. 
Mart.**, is also found in Pegu and Calcutta. An interesting form near 
var. digona was found at Shuaygoomyo : it differs by the remarkably 
developed transverse sculpture, by peculiar green of the epidermis, 
which has less of a yellow tinge^ by the umbilicus being moir^...^ 
open than in any other s|K!cimens I^n^^en of this protean shell; this 
form is near P. oxytropu, Bens. (Con.‘3i0ica, pi. 76, fig. 5) from Muni- 
ptir, though the latter I consider a good and distinct species. Since the pre¬ 
ceding w& written, M. Morelet has suggested (Ser. Conch. IV, p. 306), that 
probably both P, polygraitma and P. lineolata are merely varieties of P. 
BengalentU; he states that both forms are found in Cochin Cliina, and he 
identifies the two former for certain as merely varieties of P. eumatremtiSf 
Dkr., Mai. BL 1852. 

( Melaitia (Stiiiatella) tubekcttlata, Mull. 

Nerita tubereulata^ Miill., Hist. Vorm.. p. 191, (Coromandul). 

Two forms of this very common and variable shell were found abun¬ 
dantly in the old channel of the Irawady at Myadoung ; the commoner of 
the two somewhat resembles pi. 74, fig. 1, of the * Con. Indica,* but is 
more richly coloured, with the brown band at base remarkably broad and 
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distinct \ the whorls ^ a little narrower and more produced, the transrerse- 
ridges very acute and prominent, the longitudinal ribs nearly, or altogether, 
obsolete on the last two or three whorls; the upper two or three whorls are^ 
as usual, decollated. 

Long. max. 27t, diam. 9 mil. 

Tho other form is shorter and more rounded, of a pale green, 
scarcely any brown spots or markings and with the basal band nearly, or 
altogether, obsolete; the transverse ridges are irregular and less acute, the 
longitudinal ribs, on the contrary, strongly developed, becoming obsoleto 
. only below the middle of the last whorl; decollated like the preceding. 

Long. max. 20, diam. 8 mil. 


Kelai^a (Melakoides) JUOICOBTI8, Bens. 

Melania jugieostUy Bens. MS., Con. Indica, pi. 110, figs. 8, 9. (Tenassorim Bv.). 

Unfortunately, only two specimens of this interesting species wero 
brought back by Dr. Anderson ; they were found at Myadoung with the 
preceding and following species. The species seems to me to belong rather 
to Melanoides than to Plotia; it certainly a good deal more resembles the 
Chinese M. cancellafa^ Bens., than Plotia scahra ; in cither case it is a very 
distinct an^ well characterized species, and is admirably figured in the * Con. 
Indica.* Shell small, slightly decollated; whorls five, abruptly anguli^l 
smooth and shining, with a few rather distant, somewhat obsolete and irr4~ 
gular, transverse ridges on the lower half of the last whorl; longitudinally 
angularly ribbed, ribs very distant, thick and prominent, almost varicose, 
eight of them on the last whorl, dipppeariug towards the base ; very pale 
green, with no markings excepi^^ subobsoletc brown baud at base. 

» Long. 12, diam. 0 mil. 




Melaiha (Melawoides) Iravadica, Blf. 


Melania Iravadiea^ Blf., F. Z. S., 1869 ; Con. Indica, pi. 71, fig. 1. • ^ 

This seems to mo to bo the Upper Burmese form of a shell described 
by Gould as M. baccata^ Froc. Boat. Soc., 1847. Mr. Theobald has present¬ 
ed a series to the Museum from the Upper Salween Biver, well figured in 
the * Con. Indica,* pi. 76, figs. 3, 11 and by Brot in tho * Conch. Cabinet,* 
pi. 9, fig. 6; at first sight they seem to differ considerably from the form 
described as M. Iravadica ; there is scarcely, however, any real differendb, 
except tho larger size and more distinct sculpture of typical haccata^ 
which has throe rows of nodules, the upper one of which is altogether obso¬ 
lete in M, Iravadica ; in one or two specimens, however, of the former this 
row is also obsolete. The typo specimens of M, Iravadica are in the Indian 
Museum. 

6 
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Typical M, haceata^ of three whorls only, long 88^, diam. 20 mil. 

M, Iravadica, from Yaylaymaw, of three whorls only, long. 30, diam. 
^ l7toU. 

. At the latter locality the species was found in groat abundance by Dr. 
^q^erson on the Second Ex]>cdition, as it was al^ on the First Expedition 
and Maiiwyne ; tlie small spociuicna, so well figured by M. Brot 
(ifetor. Mel. iii, pi. 4, figs. 12—13) were from the latter locality; these 
specimens had been given in exchange by the Museum to the late Dr. 
Stoliezka, by whom they were sent to M. Landauor. 


MeiiANIa (Melaitoides) Keetet, Brot. 

Melania fMeUnoidei) Jteetei^ Brot, M61. i., p. 46 and Conch. Cab., pi. 11 fig. 4. 

S^. haiteata^ Rv., pi. 20, fig. 144 B (not of Fhil.}. 

i .’I'- A rather young specimen of this very distinct species was well figured 
as above by Reeve; an adult specimen of the same species is figured 
in the * Con. Indica,’ pi. 72, fig. 3. It is a well characterized species, quite 
distinct from M. mriahilu, peguensis^ and gloriosa, and of these three it is 
nearest allied to the last. There .are sj)ccimcns in the Museum from Noung- 
benziek in Pegu; it was also obtained 2 >lentifully at Mandaliiy on the 
■* First Expedition, and on the Second Expedition at Myadoung. 

var. TMBErcATA, Hanl. 

■"V 

' Malania var., Brot., Conch. Cub., pi. 11, fig. 4 A. 

Melania Seevei, var. itnhricatay Con. Indica, pi. 163, fig. 4. 

About twelve specimens of this variety were obtained at Yaylaymaw. 
It can be easily distinguished from the Jyiw form by its more developed 
sculpture; it has the same characteristic regular transverse ridges 
the suture (four or five in number), but in addition has throughout other 
interrupted transverse ridges, broader than those near the suture and wider 
apart; italso numerous longitudinal ribs, possessing a tendency at 
times to become obsolete (varying much in this respect in individual speci¬ 
mens), these ribs commence at the termination of the sutural row of regular 
traverse ridges, and arc generally distinct only on the lost few whoi^ls; 
the columella is stained a rich brown colour. 

Var. imbricata, of nine whorls, long. 65, diam. 26 mil. 

Melai^ia (Plotia) scabda, Miill. 

Duccimm seabrum, Mull., Hist. Vorm., p. 186 (Coroinandcl); Con. Indica, pi. 73, figs*. 1*4. 
Melania $eabra, MiilL 

A few specimens were found at Myadoung; they agred perfectly with 
Reeve’s fig. 156 B {M. apinulosaj Lam.). 
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Palttdohub Akdebsoxllna, n. sp. 

Large and globose; spire produced and pointed; of a rer^r striking^ 
greenish yellow colour, with four intense black bands on thb last whorjli | the'' 
one at the suture and the two near the base about the width of the brtKidest'^ 
band on P. omata ; the aecond band from the suture twice this width, 
latter, in all but very old specimens, is very distinctly visible wit 
aperture ; whorls seven, the first two or three generally decollated, 
verboly superficially ridged, ridges more or less obsolete towards the centre 
of the upj)or whorls, one of them below the suture more prominent than 
the rest; columella pure white ; the operculum constantly diftcA on its 
inner side from those of the other Burmese species by the remarkably 
raised and very rugose nucleolar portion and by the distinct, though minute, 
granular margin. l)r. Anderson obtained several hundred specimens in <j 
stages of growth at Mandalay, Avu, Bhnmo, Kabyuet, andMyadoung. 
of the best distinguibbing marks from its var. J^eguensia is the great wi( 
within the aperture of the second brown band; the band nearest the b^e, 
on the other hand, is com])aratively smaller; in P. Seguenaia (even in 
young specimens) the two uppei* bunds are altogothcr wanting, the third 
very narrow, the last broad and diffuse<l over the basal portion of the colu* 
mella.' This is probably tlie Saludotnua sj). of Theobald from the Shan*, 
states, J. A. S. B., 18G5, p. 201. 

Long. max. 21), diam. max. 22 mil. 



Var. Pjcgukxsis (an sp. n. ?) 

Paludomm reffulata, Bens., vur., Con. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 6. 

Differs from the preceding by the slightly more rugose sculpture, by 
uts more decollated apex, b^ho less eylindriciil whorls and less produced 
and pointed spire (more appiiront in young b]x^eimens), by the columella 
’ being ap|)arently invariably faintly stnined with brown, by the almost entire 
apparent absence of colouration on the last w'horl, cs[>ccially in the absence 
of the second broad band within the aperture. Unfortunately, all the speci¬ 
mens have lost their o{)crcula. The s^>ecimou figured in the * Con. lndi<^* 
is a very old decollated one. 

Type of variety from Pegu, long. 21, disim. 16 mil. 


Palvdokcs ornata, Bens. 

y 

PaluUomua ontata^ Bons., A. & M., 18d6, 498 ; Con. Indica, pL 108, fig 8. 

Specimens of this very handsome species from Ava, Pegu, and Manda¬ 
lay are in the MuseunarColleution ; it is well characterized hy its seven 
prodi^ced and solid whorls, acute and prominent spire; the Ava specimens 
arc not decollated, though quite adult •, those from the other two localities 
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have, however, all lost tlieir first three or four whorls ; both young and old 
shells aro perfectly smooth, with the exception of a deeply incised spiral 
groove below the suture ; the figure in the Con. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 8, is 
excellent; perhaps it scarcely shows sufficiently clearly the three broad spiral 
brown bands; from the peculiar thickness, even, of young shells, these 

r ls arc, however, often scarcely visible ; the operculum resembles that of 
regulatOy Bens., only it is little flatter, both differ considerably from 
that of Amterifoniam, being much smoother on their inner side. 

Long. 21, diaui. 16 mil. 




Taludomus REGunATA, Bcns. 

Tatudomus regidata^ Bens., A. & M., 18dC, p. 496; Con. Indico, pi. 108, fig. 6. 

This species was not obtained by Br. Anderson; the Museum, however, 
' some hundred s])eciincns from Prome and Thyet-Myo in Pegu; the 

’ fp^imens from the latter locality arc typical ones from the collection of Mr. 
Theobald ; the shell is admirably figured as above in the ‘ Con. Indica’; the 
spiral, broad, flattened ridges througliout arc very characteristic, as is also its 
slightly compressed, angular shape; the operculum differs from that, of P. 
Andereoniana, by being more concave and less broad on its inner side, the 
nucleolar part is less raised and much more rugose, the broad polished margin 
(under the lens) is destitute of sculpture, instead of being minutqly granidar. 
liong. max. 24^, diam. 16 mil. 


Paludomus Buemanica, n. sp. 

Shell small, very thick, spire depressed, in sha])e closely resembling the 
European Litorina ohtusata ; only two whorls, the others decollated in 
both young and old s]>ecimens ; smooth, wit^a few irregular striae at suture ; 
columella very thick, pure white ; aperture somewhat compressed, as iim 
typical P. labiosa, not globosely expanded as in P. Blanfordiana ; in all the 
ten specimens found, only three instead of four bauds, the upper one exceed¬ 
ingly broad, covering nearly half the last whorl, the middle one narrow, 
the basal one broad, but not diffused over any part of the columella, these 
bands are of the most intense black within the aperture, even in very bid, 
thick specimens; epidermis unusually thick, dark olive-green, closely cover¬ 
ed with regular raised pustules of a lighter colour. 

Yaylaymaw and also Mandalay. 

Long. 14L diam. 12 mil. 

The operculum is like that of P. regulaia^ a shade darker in colour, 
nucleolar portion on the inner side a little more distinctly spirally rugose. 
Tlie broad and richly coloured bauds (only three in number), pure white colu¬ 
mella, and peculiar epidermis aro the principal distinguislung characters 
from typical Tenasserim P. labiosa; it is, 1 consider, quite distmot from 
P. Blanfordiana. 
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PALTr3>0HTrS BLAITFOBSlAlfA, Q. 8p. 

Paludomui lahiota^ Oon. Indica, pi. 108, fig. 9, (not of Bona.) ** Tongoop.** ■ > ^ 

' There are good many specimens in the Museum frozd ^egu 
also from Gowhatty in Assam, agreeing exactly with the shell figured aa 
above in the * Con. Indies’; there are also seven typical specimens of jP. 
lahioaa, collected by Mr. Theobald in Tenasserim ; these latter are 
deal smaller and less angularly globose than the Pegu species, their colmhel- 
la is more vividly stained with brown, the brown bands arc less regular and 
distinct (showing in an especially marked way within the apertiire), and 
finally both young and old specimens are truncated, which is apparently 
never the case with the former ; the sculpture of both is the same, quite 
smooth, except for a few irregular spiral striai below the suture ; the typical 
specimens of P. labioea are without opcrcula; those of P. Blanfordian% 
resemble opcrcula of P. regulata, though they are even less rugose, the 
strise of the nucleolar portion of the inner side being distinct and regola^ 
(seen through the lens). 

P, labiosairom Tenasserim, long. max. 121-, diam. 10 ; 

P. Blanfordiana, type from Ava, long. max. 19, diam. 15 mil. j 

P. Bianfordiana, var. from Assam, long. 20, diam. 15 mil. 

This species resembles as closely P. omata as it does typical Tenass^. 
rim P. laMosa; specimens from Assam differ in no respect from Burmese- 
ones, except by the spire being a trifle more produced, this locality for tl^^, 
species is interesting, it appears to he very abundant there. ' » 


Ampullaeta Theobaldi, Hanl. 

A. Theobaldi, Blf., Con. Indica, pi. 116, fig. 2, (Loc. h) 

$ A. maura, Uv., var., Con. Icon. %. 67 (Loc. ?) 

Unfortunately none of the 16 specimens collected by Dr. Anderson at 
Bham6 are quite full-grown, tho outer lip in all of them being thin and 
sharp; in the depression of the spire they agree with Kceve*s figure of A. 
maura, as well as the typical figure of A. Theobaldi ; the umbilicus is open, 
agreeing exactly with tho latter figure ; the colouration and shape of the 
aperture are also tho same ; I think it very doubtful, however, if it ca^ be 
separated as a distinct species from the common Assam form, from which 
it only seems to differ by its larger size, less produced spire, slightly more 
open umbilicus, and in the colouration being a shade more vivid; in the 
latter two respects, however, some few Assam specimens approximate most 
closely. 

Unio ha^htaIiIB, Lam., var. satadiensis, nov. 

Vnio marginalU, Lam., Anim. s. Tort.; Con. Indica, pi, 9, fig. 6, (sp. jnv.) 

This variety is abundant at Sawady in the Thengleng stream, also at 
Bham6 and at Shuaygoomyo; four young specimens found at Myadoung 
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probablj also belong to this form. The nearest figured variety is obemt 
Hanl., Con. Indica, pi. 44, fig. 7, from the Irawady; var. eavadiemis is of 
a more ovate shape, of a slightly thinner texture, the nacre is of a light 
.' salmon* or creatn-colour, instead of the ordinary bluish white tinge charac- 
tenstic of var. obesa^ the difference of colour in the nacre is constant both 
is^^ypung and old shells; the lateral teeth are more convex, the cardinal 
ones a little less strongly developed; young specimens of both varieties arc 
prominently winged, as in var. hniellatuSy pi. 41, fig. 7, of the Con. Indica; 
externally young .si^ecimens are of a gamboge-yellow colour, tinged with 
bright green on the ndng. 

Long. miix. 113, lat. max. 68 mil. 

var. ConniAifus, Lea. 

.... ' V, 

‘JTnH Corrianuiy Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. See. V., pi. 9, fig. 25 ; 

XT. margiualis, var. (Jon'imOy Con. Indica, pi. 44, fig. 4. 

Four magnificent specimens of this very marked variety were found at 
Yaylaymaw ; the uacrc is of the most beautiful sjiUnon-pink celon!^ j the 
only difference from tyjncal Bengal s])cciiuens is that the texture and teeth 
are thicker, and this is the case also with specimens from Pegu. 

Lung. 115, lat. 55 mil. 


Unio Feddeni, Theob. 

Unio Feddeni, Theob., J. A. S. B. 1873, pi. 17, fig. 3. 

Tolerably abundant in paddy>swamps at Bham6, also at Taylaymaw. 
I feel qiute sure that Mr. Theobald is wrong in recording this species as 
found in the Pemgunga, Central India ; typical specimens from Mr. Feddelf 
are marked in the carefully kept collection of Mr. H. F. Blanford as from 
Burmah j the specimens found by Dr. Anderson in Upper Burmah confirm 
Mr. Blanford’s record of the locality of the original type form, as opposed 
to that given by Mr. Theobald ; Mr. Feddcn collected in both localities. 


Unio Burmanus, Blf. 

XInio BurmanWy Blf., P. Z. S., 1869, p. 450 (BhamO); Con. Indica, pi. 42, fig. 1. 

This form was not found on the Second Yunnan Expedition.. ' Full- 
grown shells are narrower and more produced, with the umbones muejh^ less 
prominent, and the rugose sculpture also less developed than is the case 
with XI. BhamoemU. ^ 

• V » 

The types of U. Bwrmanui from Bham5 are in the Indlaii Museum. 
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Unio Bhahoekbib, Theob. 

TTuh BhamomiUj Theob., J. A. 8. B., 1873, p. 207, pi 17, flg. 1. 

TJnio Matidelaycniia, Thoob., J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 208, pi. 17, flg. 2. 

Not uncommon at Myadoimg and Yaylaymaw ; found also on tbb ‘ 
Expedition at Mandalay, Bham6, and Shienpagah. The two above forma ^ 
certainly not be separated, as indeed might have been surmised froqi^lr, 
Theobald’s remarks in the original description, largo series from one loS^ty 
showing that both varieties run one into the other. The Pegu form men¬ 
tioned in the original description of U. Bhamoeneis differs a good deal more 
from both than the Bham6 from the Mandalay one ; it is a pity Mr. Theobald 
did not give this Promo variety a name, instead of the Bhamd one. 


Umo fbaoiltB, n. sp. 

f TTnio foliacemy Gld., Proc. Bost. Soc. ; Con. Indica, pi. 42, fig. 3. 
f U. I*cgueti8i*y Anth., Am. J. Cun., pi, 26, fig. 2. 

Ten specimens from Yaylaymaw only differ from the Pegu form, in 
that tfib epidernus, except on tlic posterior angle, is quite smooth ; unfortu¬ 
nately they all seem young shells ; the two biggest aro exceptionally tumid, 
in this ros*pcct difforiug from the others, as also from the Bham6 and 
Sheinpagah specimens ; in all of the above the nacre is less yellow-tinged 
towards the umboncs, and tbo teeth thinner than in 47. It is 

a form extremely close to, if not identical with, the U. comptue, 

(Nouv. Archives X, I’l. C, fig. 3—4), stated by MM. Crosse and Fischer^ 
be the U. Sumatrenais of Lea. ' 

Ty|>c of U. fragilis from Yaylaymaw: long. 34, lat. 17^, crass, lid 

mil. 

Three specimens from Bham6, all young : long. max. 48, lat. 24, crass. 
13 mil. 

Thirty specimens from Shienpagah, all young ; long. max. 32, lat. 17, 
crass. 9d mil. 

Specimens of U. foliaceuSy from Pegu, long. 68, lat. 22j/brass. 17 

mil. 

* 

t 

t 

Unio ptjqio, Bens. 

Vhie pugioy Bens., A. & M., 1862, p. 193; Con. Indica, pi. 10, fig. 7. 

'Abundant at Myadoung, Bhamd, and Yaylaymaw. Very young speci- 
menB are rugose anteriorly, especially near the umbones. 

' ' Long. 67, lat. 27, crass. 20 mil. 

Unio Bonneaudi, Eyd. & Soul., var. 

Unio Soniuaudiy E^d, & Soul., Hag. do Zool., 1838, pi.; Con. Indica, pi. 10, fig. 6, and 
'* pi. 46, figs. 6, 6. 
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Very abundant at Myadoung, Irawady Second Defile, Shuaygoomyo, 
Taylaymaw, and Bbam6. It varies considerably in being more or less 
rugose in sculpture. 

' Long. max. 52, lat. max. 29, crass. 24 mil. 

^ XJiao Aitoeesoniana, n. »p. 

This species was found at Myadoung in tolerable abundance, together 
with JI. Bonneaudi and several other species; two specimens were also obtain¬ 
ed on the First Expedition at Shienpagah. It is next allied, to U. p achy so¬ 
ma, Dens., and to some of the varieties of JT, cantleus, Lea. It is easily 
distinguished from XT. Bonneaudi by its more irregular shape, thinner texture 
by the acute angulation, greater production posteriorly, and by the 
^^ore dcvelojx^d sculpture; a constant character also is the pink colour of 
X nacre, which in XT. Bonneaudi is bluish white, this is equally distinct 
and characteristic in young as in old specimens. 

Type from Myadoung, long. 32, lat. 151r, crass, ll j mil. 

Specimen of XT. Bonneaudi from Myadoung, long. 31, lat. 18, crass. 13 

mil. 


CoEBTCULA Lamaeckiaita, Prime. 

Corhicula Lamarclciana, Fiimc, Aim. Lyc. N. York, 1867 (Mt. Laoa, Cambodia). 

•C 

* Specimens obtained at Hotha and Momein (5,500 feet) in Yunnan, and 
Alio at Mandalay, agree exactly with I’rime’s original figure. Major God¬ 
win* Austen also found a small form of this well-marked species at Manipdr, 
in the Kucliai stream. 

Long. 28a-, lO't. 20^, crass. 13 mil. 


COBBICULA Yunnaxensis, n. sp. 

Medium-sized specimens from Yaylaymayr agree fairly with Primers 
figure and description of C. Linneana, (Ann. Lyc. N. York, 1867, Cambodia), 
the principal difference being the less truncate anterior side. Shell large, 
thick, transverse, inequilateral, compressed, rather abrujitly tumid towards 
the umboncs; anteriorly moderately produced and rounded, posteriorly pro* 
duced and truncate (exactly as in Prime’s figure of 0. Linneana) ; lateral 
teeth curved, the anterior a little more so than the posterior; no lunule ; 
epidermis dark brown, striae regular and close ; interior violet, of a. darker 
shade near the margin. This species is more inequilateral, more tumid near 
the umbones, and more regularly sulcated than O. Mulleriana, Prime (ioe. 
cit.)f from China, which, however, it also closely resopables. 

Type from Manwyne in Yunnan (4,000 feet): long. 89, lat. 83 mil. 

Yaylaymaw (all young) : long. 21i, lat. 17, crass. Hi mil 
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OOBBICULi. ASBEBSOKIAirA, n. 8p. 

Bather small, thin, subequilateral, transversely ovate, tumid; mediun^. 
sized specimens closely resemble in shape Ci inaquilater^lU, Prime, botS ^ 
sides are obtusely rounded, epidermis bright green, interior violet;' paler 
near the margin. This species is quite distinct from the other Burmes6.aj^'i' 
Indian ones, it is, however, exceedingly close to G, tumida^ Desh., P; 

185 i, from Borneo, as figured by Issel. 

Type from Momein in Yunnan : long. 20^, lat. 12 mil. 



IV .—Descriptions of three new Species of Birds of the Genera Pollbrnei 
' Actinura, and Pomatorhinus; lately collected in the neighbourhood^ 
SaddyOf Assam, hg Mb. M. J. Ogle of the Topographical Surpeg^ 
Major H. H. Godwht-Austeit, B. G: 8., JF. Z. 8., ^c, 

(Reocivod Harch 29Road April 4, 1877.) 

1. Pbllobjoeum pectobalts, n. sp. 
i><?se.-r-Hcad to nai^c dull dark chestnut; back, brings, and tail umber- 
brown, the last indistinctly barred and with narrow pale tips, the outer 
primaries edged paler. Lores and frontal feathers pale, tipx)ed with p^]^ 
black, extending as an obscui'e supercilium to the nape, where the feathetf' 
become broadly dingy white on their upper web, dark brown on the lowel^ 
those on the back of the neck are broadly black-centred^.. The ear^ 
coverts are umber-brown, darker behind, forming a crescentic margin again 
bordered lighter. The chin is pure white for three-quarters of an inch ; a 
dark gorget of broadly black-centred feathers then crosses the upper breast, 
fee Centoringof the feathers Incoming very large, oblong, and conspicuous on 
the elongate feathers of the sides of the neck, but paler and less defined 
on the fiauks. From the gorget all beneath is pale rufescent ochre. The 
under tail-coverts are dark, bordered with white. 

Legs pale ochi'c. lride% vermilion. 



Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Bill at front. 

d 
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112"' 

o-ro’ 

$ 

30 

80 
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—Saddya, Assam (M. J. Ogle). 

Xhis species is nearest and closely allied to Bellorneum Mandelln, 
W. planford, described from Darjeeling, which is the same as Hodgson's 
P. Ntpalensis, a MS. name never published. It is a larger bird as regards 
wing, an^ thp ^egs are more robust. The principal difference lies in the far 
larger exj^t of the dark streaking on the sides of the neck: the dark centred 
feathers are longer and broader than in P. MandellUi the black oblong spots 

e 
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being 0’4 in. by 1*3 in. in this now fonn as against 0*3 by 1*0, while those 
on the upper nape are bordered with white above ; the top of the head is 
dark chestnut, opposed to a dull rufous umber in tho Darjiling species. 
Yet the greatest departure is in the abrupt termination of the white chin, 
succeeded by the ochraccous tint of the rest of the under parts, while tho 
Hack centerings of the feathers arc so broad and closely distributed as 
to form a decided dork gorget, whence they spread away down tho sides of 
tho breast. Tho feathers of the head and nape are more lengthened aud 
fuller than in the other s^x^cies. 

We appear to have in this genus—all near allies 

1. Pellobnbum euficeps,* Swainson. 

South India. 

2. PiXLOBNEUM Mandrllii, W. IJlaiifoi’d. 

Sikkim, and the Garo and Khasi Hills. 

3. - Pellobjteum pectobalts, G-A. 

Eastern Assam. 

4. Pblloeneum Tickellii, Blyth. 

P. tninotf Hume, S. F., 1873, p. 298, from Tenassorim. 

P. suloc/iraeeutn, Swinlioo, A. M. N. II., 1871> p. 267, also from Tenawerim. 

Burmah and Tenasserim. 

I cannot help thinking that tho two last names are only synonyms. 
In the list of Birds from Tenasserim (Stray Feathers, Vol. II. p. 476.), 
tho very country whence Tickell sent his specimens to Blyth, P. minor is 
recorded as common, but P. Tickellii as not yet obtained. Comparing 
specimens lately received from Tenasserim with the original descri})tion 
and with a 8})ccimen in the Indian Museum (also from Tenasserim) wliich 
there is every reason for believing to be one of the original typos, I can arrive 
at no other decision but that P. minor and P. suhochraceum are nothing 
than P. Tickellii; nor is it likely that two distinct species whose dimensions 
arc so exceedingly close are to be found in so limited an area. 

■ » 

2. Actintba Oolei, n. sp. 

Bese .—^Above rich umber-brown with a sienna tinge, strongly rusty on 
the head and nape, the soft feathers of the back and rump are very finely 
and indistinctly crossed with narrow bars. A well-developed frontal band 
of white having the shafts of its.feathcrs black, merges into a well-defined 
pvu’o white supcrcilium and is continued over the black ear-coverts and 
down the side of tho neck, where the white feathers become bordered with 
black, the supcrcilium thus terminating in scattered spots. This white 
Bupercilium is bordered above with black. LorelK4“^^> white, 

* Ib given in Dl 3 rUi *8 List of the Birds of Burmah, bat I doubt if truo P. rujietpa 
is found out of Southern India. 
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breast grey, flanks and abdomen dull earthy brown. Wings and tail rich 
umber narrowly barred with black-brown, the tail having about 24 tmoh bara 
Irides crimson lake; legs and feet umber-brown. ' * 

Length about 6®, wing 2*8", tail 2'8" tarsus 1*1", bill at front O'Qff l 
The bill, which is stronger and deeper than in any other species of thfi 
genus, is black above, grey below. 

Had.—S hot on Maubtim Tila, on the Tenga Pani river, near Saddya, 
at 800 ft. (M. J. Ogle). 

This is another new form for which we have to thank Mr. Ogle, after 
whom I have much pleasure in naming it. It is one of the most beautiful 
and distinct forms of the genus, its white chin and superciliary stripe being 
a most conspicuous departure from the typo of coloration possessed by tho 
other species. ^ 

Aefinura Ojlei in tlic coloration of tho head and nape, and in its wil^te^i» 
throat, has remarkable afiinitics for Turdinus guftalus^ Tickell, from Tenas- 
serim. This last bird can hardly find a place in the genus Turdinus as 
exemplified by such forms as T. brevicaudaius and its allies. In the stout 
legs and feet it is akin ioAotlnurffy and in the form of the nostrils it is also 
like ActinUra Oglei. The principal departure to bo noted is in the absence 
of barring on the wings and tail, but this is to be discerned, though it is 
indistinct, and is noted by Tickell in his original description, when the 
barring was no doubt more apparent than it now is in the faded type specU 
men in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In A. Oglei this barring, I notice, is 
far less conspicuous than in A. JEgertoniy A. Waldeniy &c. Altogether 
these two birds present a most instructive case of close generic relationship. 

3. PoMATOunnnjs STENOBUTNcntTS, n. sp. 

^ JOesc .—Above pale umber-brown with an ocbraccous tinge, richer brown 
on the head, a more umber tint on the tail and wings, a narrow pure white 
Bupcrcilium from base of bill over the eye to the car-coverts, hut not ex¬ 
tending further. Lores bUi^, passing under the eye to the ear-coverts, 
which are grey-black and bounded posteriorly with rufous brown. Chin and 
upper throat pure white, breast and abdomen pale rufescent, flanks and 
under tail-coverts pale ocbraccous brown. 

Bill very long, tai>cring, curved, anft much compressed; bright orange- 
red. Legs and feet homy groy. • 

i Length abt. 8* ; wing 4" ; tail 4'4''; tarsus 1-35''; bill at front 1*45" 

$ 3*25; „ 3-9; „ 1*20; „ 1*15. 

The female is thd6 very decidedly smaller than the mole. 

—Obtained on Maubtim TUa, on Tenga Pani Biver, near Saddya 
at 800 ft. (M. J. Ogle). 
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This beautiful Fomatorhinus, which with the preceding 8^)ccies was 
discovered during the past cold season, in itsr very slender and narrow bill 
approaches the Xiphorhamphus form more than any other species of this 
group of Scimitar Babblers. In its coloration it reminds one of Pom, fer~ 
rupinostts. 

^,v':The claw of the iimer toe is smaller than the outer, and all the claws 
are rounded off at the tip so as to have a peculiarly blunt gouge-like ap¬ 
pearance. 

The collection also contains several other new and interesting species, 
some of which I am unable to determine satisfactorily out here, but which 
shall be descril)cd in more detail in my next List of Birds from the N. E. 
Frontier. I may mention (i) an Abrot'nis with yellow chin, which I propose 
^•naming A. fiavogulm-is ; (ii) Qhletiasicus atrostiperciliarisy intermediate 
'hk’* size between Paradc^vomis ruficeps and €h. rujicepe; (iii) Jloromis 
fuliginiventcr, Hodg.; (iv) Titrdinus Williamsoni quite distinct from the 
type of T, hrevicaxbdofiusy Blyth, which is of a strong rufous colour on the 
breast, abdomen, and under tail-covoi’ts j this rufous colour ])ervade8 the 
back, and the 8|)otting on the sccondai'ies is smaller and less conspicuous 
than in the 8|>ecimen lately received from Saddya. * 
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V.— N'ote on the Variation of the Barometric Tidee in connection with 

nal Land- and Sea-Breezes.—By Heihit F. Blanfobd, Metwol^yi/^ci 
Beportcr to the Government of India, 

• • 

(Beceired January 29:—Bead March 7i 1877)* > 

The theory of the diurnal land- and sea-breezes on sea-coasts is perhaps 
one of the most familiar of meteorological topics, and the subject finds a placa 
in all our handbooks of meteorology and physical geography, as an illustration 
of winds of connection. It has long been surmised, as a deduction from 
the theory, that the daily oscillations of pressure over the sea and the land^ 
in the neighbourhood of coast-lines, must shew marked differences; the 
pressure being higher over the land during the night and early morning^ 
over the sea during the afternoon and evening hours. Hitherto, howe^^, 
as far as I am aware, this inference has never been confirmed by the results 
of actual observation ; and the following facts, relating to the diurnal vari¬ 
ation *of pressure over the head of the Bay of Bengal between GO and 120 
miles from the coast of the Sunderbans, will therefore have that interest 
which must always attach to the confirmation of a familiar theory. At 
the same time, I may point out, the view which I pijb forward at a recent 
meeting of' the Society, viz.^ that a considerable transfer of air takes place 
in the day-time from the hind to the sea, also receives confirmation j 
regarded as a whole, tlic resulting phcnomQnon is, to my mind, a very beauti¬ 
ful and at the same time simple solution of a problem in meteorological 
physics. 

The data ivliieh have given occasion to this communication have reached 
me only within the last few weeks. They arc the reduced logs, relating to 
^iSiiah sea**, for the mouth of January, which have been accumulated for 
many years jJast by the London Meteorological Office, established by the late 
Admiral Fitzroy, and now under the direction of Mr. R. H. Scott and 
Captain II. Toynbee. The o1?sorvations have all been made with compared 
instruments and have Ix^cn yrrcctod to the Kow standard * and the extracted 
observations have been carefully sifted in the courbo of extraction, and all 
doubtful entries rejected. Those which I shall now discuss are the baro¬ 
metric readings of ships north of latitude 20°, approaching and leaving the 
Sandheods; and are therefore all taken between distances of 60 and 120 
miles from the coast. The observations having been made with marihe 
mercurial barometers, it is probable that the amplitude of the range shmvn 
by them may bo somewhat less than would bo shown by bai'omcters with 
largo' tubes, were it pfacticablo to use such instruments on board ship j but 
all the instruments issued by the Marine Meteorological Department (and 
such only have been employed) have been subjected to a preliminary 
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testing for sensitiveness and those only selected which have satisfied the 
test. It is therefore improbable that any large correction would be required 
to render the present data strictly comparable with those of a standard 
barometer. 

* The theory of diurnal land- and sea-breezes, as I understand it, is as 
fdUoVs. Under the morning sun, the air resting on a land-surface is more 
expanded than that resting on the sea; the larger part of the absorbed 
solar heat being used up, in the former case, in heating the air, while 
in the latter it is chiefiy employed in evaporating water and charging 
the air with vapour; and, as I shewed in a former paper, the pressure of a 
given volume of air, when heated, is raised more than seven times as much 
as when the same amount of heat is consumed in chai’ging it with vapour. 
The exact proportion at a temperature df 80® is 7’27. The expansion that 
follows in the two cases is not, however, quite in the same proportion, be¬ 
cause more heat is consumed in work in the one case than in the other. 
Supposing that the expansion takes place under the same pressure in bdth 
cases, the ratios of expansion, for the same absorption of heat, would be 
6*44 times as great in the case of the heated air as in that of the air 
charged with vapour, at the assumed temperature. Tlie chief effect of this 

unequal expansion is to tilt the 
planes of equal prcssui’e (de, 
fg) somewhat as represented 
in the accompanying diagram,' 
and to produce a head of 
pressure at a certain height in 
the atmosphere over the laud; 
while at the land- and sca-sq, 
face the pressure is j^rhaps but little altered. This process goes on as long 
as the temperature is rising ; and the result is a current of air, at a certain 
height in the atmosphere, blowing from th^ land to the sea. But this 
transfer of air from the land- to the sca-atmosphcrc, while tending to restore 
equilibrium at the higher level, produces an inUreaso of static pressure at 
the sea-surface, and reduces that at the land-surface; and therefore, a return 
current sets in at the lower level, which is the well known sea-breeze. As 
is well known, the sea-breeze sets in first on the coast-line ; and as the day 
advances it extends in both directions, coming from further out at sea and 
penetrating to a greater distance inhind. This continues till the equili¬ 
brium at the groimd-surface is restored, which, however, does not occur until 
late in the evening. At Calcutta, the anemometer ^>tb>c6 shews that, on an 
average, the retardation of the sea-breeze is suen'that it does not set in 
fairly until about 5 or 6 in the afternoon. Its prevalence, for some hours 
after this, is familiar to all residents in Calcutta in the cool southerly wind 
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which) in the hot weatboT) sets in about the hour of the evening drivOi is at 
its height about the usual dinner-hour, and makes the south verandaji sq 
pleasant for the post-prandial lounge. It lulls gradually, and as '^ rulei 
ceases to be felt about midnight. Meanwhile, the cooling of the lower and 
moro heated strata of the air, by reducing their elasticity, allows the 
higher strata to sink under the influence of gravity; and this, the. 
rapidly, the faster the cooling proceeds; and since, in virtue of the momentum 
acquired during the interval of more rapid cooling, the motion continues, 
after the contraction has begun to relax, the lower strata are dynamically 
■ compressed, producing the evening maximum of barometric pressure. As 
the expansion in the morning is greatest over the land, so also is the con¬ 
traction in the evening; and, OAving to this, the isobaric planes at a certain 
elevation are again disturbed, sinki^ lower over the land and producing 
head of pressure over the sea. This disturbance causes a transfer of aii^ 
from over the sea to the land at the higher level; and is followed by an 
aceumulation of pressure at the land-surface, causing the outflow of the 
land-triud in the early morning hours. 

According to tliis theory, then, there should bo an excess of pressuro 
over tbe hmd in the morning and as long as the land-Avind prevails, and an 
excess of pressure over the sea in the afternoon and evening; and we might 
expect thalT, at the time of the afternoon minimum, when, according to the 
theory of the baroinetrio tides, the air is exorcising simply a static pressure,, 
the minimum of the sea-curve would shew a much less depression than the 
land-curve, while the reverse would hold good at the time of the morning mi- 
niiivum. A comparison of tho Calcutta curve Avith that of the head of the 
Bay, superimposed in the accompanying diagram, shews that these relations 
obtain in nature. Any small increase in the amplitude of the 
baSffibtric cmvc which may be required to render it strictly comparable AvitK 
that of tho Calcutta standard barometer, would only have tbe effect of 
increasing tho difference of the night maximum and minimum, and 
somewhat diminishing that of the morning maximum and* afternoon 
minimum. ^ 

In tho diagiuni, I have represented the curves as dcAnations from the 
same line of mean pressure. Actually, in January, the mean prcssui*c of the 
land is in general lower than that over the sea. It must be remembered also 
that tho places represented are 80 or 90 miles from the coast-line; and 
therefore quite on the limits of the belt within which the daily oscillation 
of the surface-winds is experienced. I anticipate that, when the data for 
March and April shall hp brought into comparison in like manner, the two 
curves Will shew a stilf greater difference, indicating a greater transfer of air. 

Tho following are the values for the six hom*s of observation, deduced 
from the marine registers ; the co-efficients of Bessel’s fonnAila, computed 
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therefrom ; and the hourly values calculated from the formula: iu conjunct 
tion with which I give also the corresponding values for the Calcutta curve. 
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Means of observations of Pressure. Sandheads. January. 


Hour. 

1 

2^0. uf 
obs. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Hour. 

No. of 
obs.^ 

Mean. 

Hour. 

No. of 
obs. 

Mean. 

1 

Mid. 

1 

1 

37 

f 

1 

! 30*029 

8 

46 

30 047 

16 

38 

30*004 

4 

62 

29-983 

Noon. 

64 

;y)043 

! 

20 

£0 

30*027 


BesseVs formula. Sandheads. January, 
so — 30 022 + -0068 sin {n 15® + 272® 27') + ‘0288 shi (n 30® + 152® 3') 

+ -0093 sin (tt45° + 00°). ^ ■ 


Comjyuted values. Saiullieads and Calcutta. January. ''pr^ 


Hour. 

Sandbeads. 

Calcutta. 

Hour. 

Sandheads. 

Calcutta. 

* Mctin 

30*022 

30.011 

I^Ican. 

30*022 


Mid. 

+ 016 

+ *003 

Noon. 

+ *011 

■ + *032 

1 

— 001 

— ■006 

13 

— •001 

— *002' 

2 

— *021 

— *016 

14 

— 010 

— •031 

3 

— ■037 

— •021 

16 

— *014 

— ■048 
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— *042 

— •024 

IG 

— •016 

— •061 

5 

— •033 

— *020 

17 

— •016 

— 061 

• 6 

— •013 

— *006 

18 

— •014 

—-ottf 

7 

+ *010 

+ *021 

10 

— •008 


8 

+ *028 

+ ‘060 

20 

S-J002 


9 

+ *037 

+ *072 

21 

+ *014 

* *006 

10 

+ -036 

* *078 

•k 

. ) 

22 

^ - a " 

. '0291 . 

+ -012 

11 

+ *024 

*062 


‘: + ’024 
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VI. — Contributions towards a Knotoledge of the Burmese Flora. 

By S. Kutez. 

(Continued from Vol. XLV, p. 310.) 

BmZOFKOBMM. 

Conspectus of O&nera. 

Sitbord. I. HHIZOrjIOREJ^j. Ovary inferior. Albumen none. Seodfl gernainat- 
ing on the troo, the thick radicle rapidly enlarging and protruding from the summit of 
the fruit. Snlt-loving shrubs or trees. 

* Ovary^eelh wUh 2—0 ovules. 

Bifizopuoiu. Calyx 4>elcft. Petals entire. Anthers 8—12, nearly sessile. 
2 "Colled) the cells 2-ovulod. 

CaljTc 6—6-cIoft. Petals notched, nppendaged. Stamens 10—12. 

Ovary 3-collcd, the cells 2-ovuled. 

Kandelia. Calyx 6—6*clcft. Petals cut. Stamens many, the filaments capillary. 
Ovary 1-ccllcd, with 6 ovules. ^ 

* * Ovary-ecUs with a solitary ovule. 

BnuouiEHA. Calyx 8—14-cloft. Petals 2-cloft, nppendaged. Stamens 16—28, 
the filaments filiform. Ovary 2—4-cclled. 

Subord. II. LEONOTIDjB^. Ovary inferior, almost superior or free. Embryo 
imbedded in a fleshy albumen. Seeds germinating in the ordinary way. 

* Ovary inferior. Calyx belUthaped beyond the ovary. 

Oaballia. Colyz-lobos short, erect. Stamens 10—16. Ovory-colls 2-o\mlqd< 
Flowers cymoso. 

^LLACALYX. Colyx-lobos short, recurved. Stamens 10—12. Ovorj^-coUs niany- 
ovulod. Flowen fascicled.. 

* •. Ovary supe^far «• nearly so, with a broad base adnatr to the calyx. 
OvKO^CHss. Calyx without bructlots. Stamens 8—10, iUo iiUuuonts elongate. 

Ovory^coils 4«ovulod» 

7 
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Bhizophora, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

' lowers pedicellcd, the petals villotia along the hordors; stamens 8, .. <. J?. inwronata* 
Flowers sessile, the petals quite glabrous ; stamens 8—12,. JR. coi^'ugata, 

1. B. MTJCEONATA, Lamk. Ene. VI. 89 ; Wight Icon. t. 238 ; Miq. 
St' Ind. Bat. II. 584. (Wiizophora Mangle^ Koxb. El. Ind. II. 459 ; B. 
«/y/o«(7, Griff. Not. Dicot. Gfi5. t. G40 j Bh. macrorrhizay Griff, in Med. 
and Phys. Trans. Calc. VIII. 183G. 8 and Not. Dicot. 664). 

Hatj. Frequent in the mangrove-swamps of the shores from Arracan 
down to Tenassorim.—FI. Fr. oo. 

2. R. CONJPOATA. L. sp. pi. 634; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 584. (B. 
Candelaria, Griff, in Med. and l*hys. Trans. Calc. VIII. 7). 

Hab. Common in the mangrove swamps along the shores from Arra¬ 
can down to Tenasscrim and the Andamans.—FI. Fr. co. 

Ceriops, Am. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Cymes compact, on very short peduncles; petals bristly hinged towards their tips, 

« .. C. Hoxhurghiana. 

s 

Cymes rather lax; petals terminated by 2 or 3 club-shaped appendages, C. Candolleana. 

1. C. Koxbubohiana, Arn. in Ann. Nat. Hist. I. 302 ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 591. (Bhizopliora decandra. Griff. Not. Dicot. C63 ; Bruguiera 
decandra. Griff, in Med. and Phys. Trans. Calc. VIII, 1838. 10). 

Hab. Common in the littoral forests all along the shores from Chit¬ 
tagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. HS.; Fr. CS. 

2. C. Caxdolleaxa, Arn. in Ann. Nat. Hist. I. 364 ; Wight Icon. t. 
240 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 590. 

Hab. Frequent in the mangrove swamps of the AndamanjpilBlr 
HS.jFr. CS. 

Eandelia, W. A. 

1. K. Rheedei, WA. Prod. I. 34; Wight III. I. 209. t. 89; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. II. 585. 

Hab. Frequent in the littoral forests, especially the tidal ones, at. the 
debouchures of the larger riversof Pegu and Tenasserim.—FI. HS.; Fr. RSi 

Bruguiera, l^mk. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Subg. I. ^anilia, Bl. Calyx-tubo almost club-shaped, the limb S^cleft. Pe¬ 
tals 8, bearing bristles at the tips. Stamens 16, the filaments filiform and longer than 
the cordate or ovate anthers. Fruit cylindrical. 

Calyx-tube narrowed at base, ribbed, the lobes very short aivjl stiilV A. parvi/ora. 
Calyx-tube obtuse at the base, smooth, the lobes nearly as long 

B, carffophylloides. 
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Subff, II. Mangxum, BL Calyx-tubo almost bell-ahapedf the limb 10—li-cleft. 
Petals 10—14. Stamens 20—28, the anthers linear, longer than the filaments. Ovary 

3—4-colled. JFVuit turbinate.... M. gymnorhiM^ 

1. B. -PAETIFLOBA, WA. Prod. I. 311; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. :II. 

Griff, in Med. and Phys. Trans Calc. VIII. 10. (Bhizophora parvljUra^-. 
Eoxb. PI. Ind. II. 461). 

Had. In the littoral forests of Tenasserim and the Andamans. (¥#• 


2207).—FI CS. 

2. B. CABYOPHTLLOIBEB, Bl. Enum. I. 93; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
689. (Bhizophora cargophyUoides^ Griff. Not. Dicot. t. 624). 

Kab. In the mangrove swamps at the debouchure of the Salween in 
Upper Tenasserim.—FI. Pebr.; Fr. Apr. 

3. B. OTMirOBurzA, Lamk. Enc. Bot. IV. 696; Miq. FI. Ind. Bot. 

II. 586; Griff, in Med. and Phys. Trans. Calc. VIII. 10. (B. Wightiit 
Bl. Mus. Bot. 13S; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 587 ; B. Bheedeiy Bl. Enum. I. 
92; Miq. 1. c.; Wight Icon. t. 239. A.; B. parictoea^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 
670. t. ,641; B. XO-angulnta^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 669 ; B. eriopetala, Wight 

III. I. ;.10 and Icon. t. 239). 

Hab. Common in the littoral forests all along the coasts from Chit* 
tagong dofm to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—-FI. Jan.—May. 

I know only of one species of this alliance, flowering while still a 
shrub and Becoming a tree of 80 ft. in height in favourable situations. The 
indument of the petals and the number or absence of bristles appear to me 
fallacious characters. 


Carallia, Uoxb. 

ConnpeciuH of Species. 

Loaves usually cniiro ; petals not embracing the filaments, ... C. lueide. 

Leaves sorrulato; petals embracing the filaments, .. C. lanceafoli^^^. 


**"^a*a* C. liUCiDA, Koxb. Corom. PI. III. 211 and FI. Ind. II. 481-^ 
Griff, in Med. and Phys. Trans, Calc. VIIT. 11; WA. Prod. I. 312; 
Wight Icon. t. 605.— (G. integerrima^ DC. Prod. III. 33 ; Bth. in Linn. 
Proc. III. 74 ; Bedd. PI. Sylv. t. 193 ; G. zeyUmim^ Arn. in Wight lUustr. 
t. 90). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moistor upper mixed forests, 
ascending into the hill-forests up to 4000 ft. elevation, rare in the low 
forests, all over Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasserim.—FI. C. S,; Fr. HS. 

2. C. LANCEJEFOLTA, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 481; Wight Icon. t. 604; 
Bth. in Linn. Proceed. III. 76.— (C. confinis^ Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1.129/ 

' Haj^. In the tfopical forests of Tenasserim. 

' ■ ■ “ ^ Gynotroohes, Bl. 

1. *B1. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 127. t. 31; Bth. in Linn. 

p;6o. nr..7k\!?» 

Hab.' Upr^Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb.). 
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COMBSETACE^. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Suhord. L COMBRETE^, Ciilyx-lobca valvato. Stamens without alternating 
glands at the base, the filaments often infloxed in ljud; anthers versatile, opening in 
longitudinal slits. Ovary with 2 to 12 suspended ovules. Flowers in racemes, spikes, 
or lieads. 

• Catyx-limb deciduoua, 

X Calyx-tuho short, constricted hut not produced beyond the ovary. 
Tkbminalia. —Petals none. Stamens infloxed in bud, exsertod. Flowcra spiked 
or panicled. Erect trees. 

CoMiiKETi'M. Petals verj’ rarely wanting. Stamens straight in bud. Flowsrs 
usually racemose or panicled. Usually scandont shrubs. 

X X Calyx-tube elongate and produced beyond the ovary, 

Anooetshvs. Calyx-tube 2*wingcd at the base. Stamens 10, oxserted. Ueaves 
alternate, llowcrs in heads, small. ^. ‘ 

QriSQVAMS. Calyx-tube very long and slender, the limb small. Stamens 10, 
oxserted. Leaves opposite. Flowers showy, in racemes. 

• • Calyx-limh persistent. 

Calycoiteuir. Calj.'X-tubo 6-rihbcd, not produced beyond the ovary, tbe limb 
enlarging. Stamems 10, included.^ Leav{^ opposite. Flowers racemose. Climbers. 

Li'MXITZEHA. Cal}'X-tube elongate, nanuwc'd beyond the ovary. Staidcns 6 or 10, 
exserted. Leaves alternate. Flowers racemoso. Trees or erect shrubs. 

Subord. 21, GYROCABBE^. Calyx-lobes valvato or imbricate. Svamens alter¬ 
nating with as many gbinds or st^iminodcs ; filaments straight in bud ; anthers ndnato, 
opening by a slit along the inner edge or in 2 valves. Ovary wth a solitary pen¬ 
dulous ovule. Leaves alternate. Flowers eymoso. 

Illioeua. Calj*x.lobcs valvato, deciduous. Fruit extended into 2 or 4 lateral 
wings. Climbers with 3-folioliite loaves. 

Gyiiocaui'i’s. Calj'X-lobcs imbricate, 2 of them persistent and enlarging wing- 
. liks. Kut 2-w*inged at the top. Erect trees with entire or lobed leaves. 

TorminaUa, T.. 

Conspectus of Siyccies. 

i 

Suhg. I. Myrobalanus^ Gasrtn. Fruit a fieshy dnipc, compressed or obsolotoly 
angular, the putamen bony. • . 

• • Spikes simple, solitary in the leaf-axils. , 

0 Spikes, quite glabrous. 

Glabrous or pubescent; petioles very short, the boso of the brood loaves more or loss 

rounded,; drupes 1 j—2 in. long, compressed, . T. eatappa, 

Aft preceding but glabrous, the base of the leaves more or loss acuminate; drupod* about 

an in. long, obsoletcly 6-angular, ovoid-oblong, red inside^. procera, 

0 O Spikes pubenilous or tomentoso. , ( 

Loaf-buds rusty villous; leaves obovato, on 2—3 in. long potiolos, usua^y ailky pubes¬ 
cent ; drupes obovoid, silky pubnrulous, .. Belerica, 

• • Spikes mm-e or less panicled at the md of the hranehUt$,^p\(berulous or 

iomentose, ... vtC ; ’ , •> .J 
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Young shoots and undorside of the ohlong leaves rusty villous, the petiole short; ovary 

villous; drupos oval, glabrous,..... T, chebukt^ 

As procoding, but ovary quite glabrous, tho flowers and fruits much smaller, the leaves 

moro coppery villous beneath,. T. iomet^Ua* ■ 

Very young shoots rusty villous; loavos smooth and glabrous, acuminate, tho petiole 
short; drupes oblong-lanceolato, obsoletely 5-comorod, glabrous, ...... T. dtrina. 

Stthff. IL Fentaptera^ Koxb, Fruit a dry nut, with a chartaceous or flbri:^- 
eoriacoouB pericarp, compressed or 3—5-comcred with as many equal or unequal wings, 
or only with 2 or a single wing all round. 

* Nut$ mtutUp Z-comeredy the anglen expanded into 2 equals or 3—1 unequal 
wings. (Chuncoa, Pav.) 

X Nuts largo, equally 2“Wingo<l, —2 in. long. Spikes simple, axillary. 
All parts glabrous; spikes puborulous or tomentose; loaves obovatc, tho potiolo 2—3 in. 
long; nut S-comored, with 2 large equal spreading wings, about 3—3i in. across, 

, T. bialata. 

As preceding, leaves smaller and shorter pctiolod; nuts equally 2-winged, only ^—| 

in. across,. P. pyrifolia* 

X X Nuts small, uncqiially’2—S-winged. Spikes forming terminal pani¬ 
cles. 

Fruits ujiequally 3-wingod, puborulous, brown,... T. paniculata. 

Fruits much smaller tliiin iii preceding, equally 2>wingc(l, almost glabrous, pale colour- . 

ed, .. 4. .. T. myrioearpa. 

' * * ^uts 4- or 6‘Cor//cred, all the angles expamkil into eqml wings. 

All parts mo^c or less greyish tomonloso; loaves strongly net-veined beneath, tho pe¬ 
tiole short, funiishod with 2 stalked turbinate glands, . T. alata* 

All parts glabj'ous; leaves not prominently net-voined bcnoatJi, tho petiolo short, with 
2 stalked turbinate glands; spikes paniclcd, like tho calyxes, puberuloiu or almost 

tqmontoso, ... T. ermulata. 

As preceding, hut tho paniclcd spikes and outside of calyx quite glabrous, ., T. macron 

.. carpa, 

1. T. Catappa, Linn. Mant. 510; DC. Prod. III. 11.; WA. Prodj' 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 430 ; Rot. Mag. t. 3004 j Wight Icon. t. 

Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 20 (T. Moluccamy Lanik. Diet. 1. 349 ; DC. L c., non 
Roxb.). 

Hah. Fi*equcnt in tho beach-forcsts of the Andaman islands, probab¬ 
ly also in Tenasserim; much cultivated in villages all over the country.— 
FI. May, June; Fr. Apr. 

2. T. PEOCEEA, Roxb. Corom. PL III. t. 244 and FI. Ind. II. 429; 
DC. Prod. III. 12. 

.Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands. 

In Andaman Rep, p. 37,1 stated that this species hardly differs from 
tho preceding. This is a mistake. The Nicobar species of Tcrminalia 
which Ij)rosumed to be now (Joum. As Soc. Beng. 1870, 130) belongs here. 

"■ 3. T. 'Belebica, Koxb. Corom. PI. II. t. 198 and FI. Ind. II. 431; 

DC. Prod.' nt 12 i ifk. Prod. I. 313 ; Wight Ill. I. t. 91.; Miq. PI. Ind. 
Bat. I/i. 600 5 Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 19. {Myi'ohahmus helerica, Gaertn. Fruct. 
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11. 90. t. 97 ; Ehoed, Hort. Malab. IV. t. 10 j T, fcsHdissitnay Griff. Not. 
llicot. 685; T. laurinoideSy T. aftd B, in Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 600). 

Ha3. Frequent in the mixed forests up to 2000 ft. elevation, all over 
Burma and the adjacent provinces.—FI. Apr. May ; Fr. CS. 

4. T. CHEBULA, Betz. Obs. V. 31; Roib. Corom. 1*1. II. t. 197 and 
H Ind. II. 435 ; DC. Prod. III. 13; WA. Prod. I. 313; Miq. FI. Ind- 
Bat. I/l. 601; Brand. For. FI, t. 29,; Bodd. FI. Sylv. t. 27. (T, reticulatay 
Both. Nov. sp. 381; DC. 1. c.). 

Had. Chittagong. 

6. T. TO>[iafTELLA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 80. 

Hab. Frequent in the upper mixed and the low forests, all over Pegu ' 
and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. June; Fr. CS. 

6. T. ciTBTXA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 435; DC. Prod. III. 12; Jiliq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 602. {M^rohalanus citrinay Gartn. Fruct. II. 

97). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andanmns ; Te- 
uasscrim (Helf. 2178).—Fr. CS. 

7. T. BTALATA, Wall. ap. Voigt. Cat. Suburb. Calc. 36 {Pentaptm'a 
hudatOy lioxb. FI. Iiid. 11. 41^ DC, Prod. Ill, 15), 

Hab. Not uncommon in the U2)pcr mixed forests of the Andamans.^ 
FI. RS. 

8. T. PYHIFOLIA, {Pentaptera pyrifoUay Presl. Epim. Bot. 214 ; 
Walp. Ann. III. 859; T. JavanicOy Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. J/1. 602 ?) 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, csjxjcially the upper ones, all 
over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. US.; Fr. CS, 

9. T. MTBIOCARPA, V. Hcurck and Muell. Arg. Obs. Bot. 215. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyeu hills cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fr. Marcln^, 

10. T. ALATA, Roth. Nov. Bp. 379; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 
{Pentaptera tonientosay Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 440; DC. Prod. III. 14 \ 
tomentosay WA. Prod. I. 314 ; Wight Icon. t. 195 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. tfc^l7/^;' '- 
T. ellipti&iy Willd. sp. pi. IV. 969 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the lower mixed and the open forests, all ov^ 
Pegu and Martaban.—FI. HS.; Fr. CS. 

' 11. T. CEEinJLATA, Roth. Nov. sp. 380; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l/^03.r- .■ 
(Pentaptera glahroy Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 440 ; T. glahrUy WA. Prod. I. 314; / 
Pentaptera obovataBndi P. crenulatOy DC. Prod. III. 14 and 15). . 

f Hab. Not unfrequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu 
and Arracan.—Fr. CS. 

12. T. MACBOCABPA, (Pentaptera macrocarpay Oat. 8982). 

Hab. Frequent in the upper-mixed and the open fore^i alt over 

Pegu and Martaban down to Up|)er Tenasserim.—Fl.^H. S. 

.. *•> *•« 
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Doubtful 8pBeie%. 

1. Pentaptera gracilis, Presl. Epim. 214; Walp. Ann. III. 869. 
Hab. Upper Tenasserim, near Moulmein. ^ 

The leaves arc described as whorled by threes, indicating a speciu ^ 
Combretvm rather than of Termimlia, 


^ I 


Combretum, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Suhg. I. Poivrea, Comm. Flowers 5-merous. Stamens 10, all equal or alter¬ 
nately sborior. Fruits usually rarely 4- or O* or 8-comered or -winged. 

* Calyx fmmUcup-ihaped, 

^ X Petals none. 

Loaves only in. long; panicles greyish velvety, the floral loaves not discoloured, 

.. C, apetalwn* 

, XX Petals present. 

Leav^ large, opposite; panicles rusty or tawny tomentose, the floral leaves white-dis¬ 
coloured ; fruits with 5 (;hartacoous wings,... C. deeandrunu 

Loavos often whorlod by 2—4, smooth, coriaceous; panicles greyish toment(»e without 
floral leaves; fruits with 5 sharp thick almost wing-like comers, trifoliattm. 

Similar to tho preceding, but leaves strongly nerved and net-veined; fruits sharply 
4-cornered, .. C, tetragonocarpuin, 

* •* Calyx-Utbe tuhiUar, the limb abruptly Wner~ or cup-ohaped. 

Racemes, petioles, and branchlets greyish or rusty puberulous or velvety, ovale. 

Panicles, pel^iolos, and branchlets uU rusty pilose; frniUi 5-wingcd, puberulous, 

.. C, piloeum. 

Subg. II. Combretuni, DC. Flowers 4-mcrous. Stamons 8, equal or alternately 
shortor. Fruits usually 4-, rarely 6-wingcd or -cornered. 

* Calyx shorter or huger tubular’bcll-shaped [the limb never abruptly cupular), 

IVuits tviuged, the wings chartaceous and broader than the diameter of the nut, 
X Flowers shortly podieclled. 

All parts glabrous, the loaves opposite; iniloresconco and flowers velvety, C. exteneup^l 
‘ *^ •<?*'* 

X K Howers all Besbilo. 

All younger parts, tho inflorescence, and leaves beneath coppery or rusty Icpidote; 

Jl^TOS large, opposite,... C. squamosum, 

Loaves usually whorlcd in threes (at least in tho older branchlets), glabrous, when young 

minutely lopidotc; iniloresconco and young shoots puberulous, .t C. Chinense, 

As. preceding, but branchlets, petioles, and inflorescence all rusty tomentose ; leaves 

' ' ' more or loss pubescent beneath, never Icpidoto,. . C. daegstaehyum^ 

'' • • Calyx fnnnel-eup^shaped. Fruits winyed or angular, 

X Fruits 4- or 6-wingcd, tho wings cbartacoous. Leaves and fruits 
small. 

t Nuts smooth and glabrous. 

Young shoots rusty pubescent, tho loaves and tho 4- or 6-winged fruits glabrouJ; 

brnm^ots terete, ..... C, pyrifolium, 

AR pox^ glso tho 4-wingod fruits, more or less silvery lepidote; branchlets 4-comered. 

* ' • ,, C, qmdraiigulare, 

■ :< t t iftits fibrillose-hirsute. 

i inflorescenco brown-lepidoio; young shoots pubescent, 

■ .. a Wdlliehii, 
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X X Fniits 4-comoro(l,«tho angles thick and rounded. 

Inflorescence and young bmnchlots rusty puborous, the former also lepidoic; leaves 
largo, strongly norvod, and parallel-veined,... (7. eoalattm, 

1. C. APETALTTM, Wall. Cat. 3990. 


Hab. Common in the dry forests of the Promo District; Ava, along 
the Irrawaddi from Segain southwards,—FI. Sept.—Jan. j Fr. March. 

2. C. DECANDEUM, Iloxb. Coi’om, PI. I. t. 59 and FI. Ind. II. 232, 
non Jacq.; G. Don. in Linn. Trans. XV. 437 {Poivrea Roxhurghii^ DC. 
Prod. III. 18; WA. Prod. I. 317). 

Hab. Common in all forests, esjwcially the tropical ones, up to 3000 
ft. elevation, all over Burma and adjoining provinces.—FI. Nov.—Febr. 

3. C. TEtPOLiATUM, Vent. Cboix d. pi. 58. t. 58 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, 
1/1. 010; G. Don. in. Linn. Trans. XV. 439. {Terminalia lancifolia. Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 085. t. 044. f. 4; Emlryogonia lucida, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 
IL t. 52). 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests of the alluvial lands all over 
Burma, from Ava down to Tenassorim.—FI. Jan.—March ; Fr. Apr. June. 

4. C. TETBAUOxocAEPUsr, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 300. 
Hab. Frequent in th^wamp-foi’csis of the alluvial lands of Pegu. 

—FI. Febr. March ; Fr. May, June. 

5. C. OVALE, R. Br. in App. to Salt’s Trav. in Abyss.; G. Don. in 
Linn. Trans. XV. 431. 

Hab. Not uufrequent in the tropical and mixed forests of the Pegu 
Yomah ; also in shrubbery etc. of Martaban east of Touughoo.—FI. March 
to May. 

Possibly only a variety of the following species. 

; 6. C. PTLOSU5I, Iloxb. FI. Ind. II. 231; G. Don in Linn. Trans. XV. 

434. —(^Poicrea pilosay WA. Prod. I. 317 in adn.; C. sp. Griff. Not. 

683?). 

Hab. Pegu, Rangoon (Cleghorn) ; Tcnasscrim, from Moulmcin (Fal¬ 
coner) to Mergui (Griff.) ; Ava, Kakhyen hills (J. Anderson).—Fl. Jan.- 

7. C. EXTEXSUM, Roxb. Hold;. Beng. 28 and Fl. Ind. II. 229; G. 

Don. in Linn. Trans. XV. 422? ; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l, G08. (C. rotun~ 

difoUunty Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 39, non Rich. ; O. Horsfieldiiy Miq. Fl. Ind, 
Bat. I/l. 009; C. platypliyllmiy Hcurck and MuuU. Arg. Obs. hot. 1871. 
243 ; C. formoaumy Griff. Not. Dicot. 082). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-sbedding forests, especially along tho 
Ikrgcr rivers, all over Burma and the adjoining provinces.—Fl. Jan.— 
March; Fr. May. 

8. C. SQUAMOsrM, Roxh. Fl. Ind. IT. 231^ Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 

007 ; G. Don in Linn. Trans. XV. 438. (C. lepidoimny ProslBot. Bemcrk. 

112 i Walp. Ann. 1. 290). 


4 > 
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Hab. Frequent in the lower mixed and the open forests, especially 
the low ones, all over Pegu and from Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. 
March, Apr. and Nov.; Fr. CS. and May, June. 

A variety, or rather sport, from Prome (J. Anderson) with abnormal 
much bracted inflorescences, has all the scales developed into yellowish hairs, 
so as to a})pear hirsute all over. O. punctatttmy Bl., differs not only by the 
very short obovate petals, but also in the inflorescence, shape of leaves, and 
the smaller fruits. , 

9. C. Chinense, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 230; G. Bon. in Linn. Trans. 
XV. 432 ? (O', tematwn^ Wall. Cat. 4002 ; O'. Qriffithii, Hcurck and Muell. 
Arg. Ohs. hot. 231). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Martaban hills, 
east of Tounghoo, up 3000 ft. elevation ; Chittagong.—Fr, March, Apr. 

Bon*s C. Chinense is unknown to me and may possibly be the same as 
C. squamosum^ Roxb., but the petals are apparently different. 

10. C. DASTSTACiiYUM, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Heng. 1874. 187. 
Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests, esiiecially along choungs, 

along the eastern slopes of the Pegu Vouial^nd of Martaban.—FI. March, 
Apr. • 

11. C. PTBXFOLiUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 188 (Pen- 
ttipterapyrifoUa^ Wall. Cat. 3985, non Presl). 

Hau. Ava, on Taong-dong (Wall.) ; near Mandalay (J. Anderson). 
—Fr. Sept.—Nov. 

12. C. (iUADKANnuf.AitE, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1874. 188. 
Hab. Tenasserim (Hclf. 2181).—FI. Apr., May. 

Judging from the description only, I do not think that this specieft 
may bo compared with C. stelligcruni of Presl. 

C. Walliciiti, DC. Prod. HI. 21. 

';ilAB. Tropical forests of Chittagong ; Ava, Khakyen hills.—FI. RS. j 
Fr. CS. 

14. C. coSTATUM, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 227. 

,, Hab. Martaban to Tenasserim (Falconer, Brandis).—Fr. HS. 

r.' 

Douhifal Species. 

C. sfelUgerum^ Presl. Epim. 215 ; Walp. Ann. III. SCO. 

Hab. Tenasserim, near Moulmuin (Helf.). 

AnogeisBUS, Wall. 

• ' • Conspectus of Species. 

• ■ at Ion/a» or longer than the nut. 

Loaves oval to' ovate-loncoolato, retuso or blunt, glabrous; flowei^hoads several togeth¬ 
er on B braided j^uncle,..... A. kii/olia. 
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Leaves acuminate, pubescent at least when young; llowor-hoads solitary on a simple 

peduncle, ^—f in. across,.. .. A, acuminata, 

♦ • Beak charier than the nut. 


Leaves obovatc j flower-heads \ in. across, solitary on a simple peduncle,.. A. pendula, 

1. A. ACUMINATA, Wall. Cat. 4014 ; Walp. Eep. II. 63 ; Ecdd. FI. 
Sylv. t. 16. {Conocarpxts acuminatits, Jloxb. FI. Ind. II. 443 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 17; WA. Prod. I. 316; DC. in M6m. d. Uonev. IV. 35. t. 3). 

Var. a. ojsnuina, ovary and style villous; fruits and the beak more 
or less pubescent. 

Var. p. pniLLTHEAJFOLTA, {A. pldllyrctFfoliay Honrek and Miicll. 
Arg. Obs. Dot. 209), ovary and style minutely apprcsscd-pubescent; fruits 
and l>eak glabrous or m^arly so. , • 

Hau. V'ar. a. frequent in tlic mixed (especially the upjier ones) and 
also in tropical forests, from Chittagong and Martaban down to Tenasso- 
riin, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; var. p. restricted to the alluvial plains of 
Ava, Promo, and Pegu, chielly in the swam 2 >-fore 8 ts.—FI. Febr., Mareli j Fr. 
Apr., May. 

This tree is remarkable the bark, which consists of herbaceous green 
tubercles covered with a smooth grey O 2 >i(lonnis which is easily sCraped off. 
Dy this mark the tree can be recognised from all others in Burma, but 
in the jdains (the var. p.) the bark becomes white marmorate and conchoid 
(as in Emblica officimtUs). I should certainly have s|)ceifieally separated 
this swamp variety had I not met with trees that bore both kinds of bark. 


Quisqualis, L. 

1. Q. Indica, L. sp. pi. 550 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2033 j Bot. j 

DC. Prod. III. 23; Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 427 ; Wight lllust. X. t. 92; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. CIO; Griff. Not. Dicot. 633 {Q. /onyijlora, Piusl. Fidm. 
210; Wal^). Ann. II. 800). 

Var, o. GENUINA, bracts leafy, from ovate and lanceolate to linear- 
lanceolate ; petals oblong or ellii>tically oblong, blunt or nearly so. 

Var. p. A'lLLOSA, {Q. m/losa^ lioxb. FI. Ind. II. 420; DC. Prod. 
111. 23), bracts subulate to linear, small and inconsjncuous ; 2 >etals usually 
obovate and often almost notched. 

• Var, y. oxi'petala, as preceding, but the 2 )ctals broadly lanceolate 
and acute or nearly so. 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical and lower mixed forests from 
Ava and Pegu down to Tenasserim; var. y. Ava, ^^hakyen hills^ east of 
Bhamo (J. Anderson).—FI. March to May. ' 
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Calyoopterifl» Lamk. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Loaves pubescent, rarely almost glabrous; longer stamens \—^ as long as tbo 

calyx-lobes,. C. nutans. 

Leaves glabrous; longer stamens as long us the long bluntish calyx-lobes, C. Jiorihunda, 

_ • 

1. C. NUTANS. (Oetonia nutans^ Koxb. FI. Ind. TI. 428 ; DC. Prod, 
III. 15 ; Oetonia floribunda^ WA. Prod. I. 315, non Roxb.). 

Var. a. EoxBUiiQiiir, leaves ovate-oblong to ovate-lanceolate, the larger 
ones 5—6 in. long, fiimly cLartaccous, more or less rusty or tawny pubes¬ 
cent beneath. 

Var. p. OLABEiXTSCULA, the larger leaves 3—4 in. long, oblong to ovate- 
oblong, thin chartaceous, nc.arly glabrous. 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, shrubbery, along bushy river¬ 
sides, &c., also in the savannahs, from the }>laina up to 2,000 ft. elevation 
and higher; all over Pronic, Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FL 
Jan.—March; Fr. Febr.—May. 

Wight and Arnott st.ate that G. nulam with short stamens docs not 
occur in Hindustan, but all the s))eciinens svhich I have seen from there 
belong to C. nutansy none to C. florihunduy Lamk. (Qelonia nutans^ lioxb. 
Corora. PI. ,1. 01. t. 87 ?). 


Lumnitzera, Wilid. 

Gonspeeim of Species. 

Flowers wliito; stiinums 10, about as long as tbo pedals,.Z. raemma, 

llowei’s ciimson; stamens .'I—10, twieo us long as the petals,. L, Uttwea, 

EAOEMOSA, Wilid. Nov. Act. Nat. Our. Pcrol. IV. 180; DO. ^ 
PTOditl. 22 : WA. Pi-od. 1. 310; Miq. FI. liul. Pat. 1/1. GOG. (PetnW 
ma alternifoliaj Itoxb. FI. lud. II. 372 ; llhccd. Hort. Malab. VI. t. 37). 

Hab. Frequent along tidal eliaimols, *&c., of tlic beacb-forcjits, also in 
the tidal forests, all along the coasts from Avracau down to Tenasserim and 
the Andjimans.—FI. HS. 

2. L. iiTTOREA, Voigt Cat. Hoi't. Calc. 39. (Pgrranthus littoreuSy 
Jack Mai. Misc. II. 57; L. coccineay WA. Prod. 1. 310; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I/l. GOO; L. pentandrOy Griff. Not. Dicot. 081). 

Hab. Tenasserim, in the mangrove jungles of Mei^i (Griff.).—FI. 

Fr. Sept. 


« niigera, 131. 

1. 1. APPENDTcl\jLATA, Bl. Bydr. 1153 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 
1094 ; DC. Prod. XV/l. 251. (L Chryzadenia, Meisu. in DC. Prod. XV/1, 
251^ Coryzadenia trifoliatOy Griff, Not. Dicot, 356 f). 
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Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and from 
Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. Octob.; Fr. March, 

Apr. 

GyrocarpTis, Jacq. 

1. G. Amebicanub, Jacq. Amer. 282. t. 178. f. 80 ; DC. Prod. XV/1. 
247. (Q. Jacqutniy Koxb. Corom. PI. I. 2. t. 1 and FI. Ind. I. 445 ; Bth. 
FI. Austr. II. 506; Bedd. FI. 83 'lv. t. 190; O. Asiaticus, Willd. sp. pi. IV. 
982; DC. 1. c.; G. aciminatuSf Mcisn. in DC. 1. c.; O. s^henojptcm and 
O. ru^osns, R. Br. Prod. Nov. IIoll. 405; DC. 1. c.). 

Hab. Not unfi'cqucMit in the coast-foi’csts of the Andamans and-: 
Tenasserim.—FI. KS.; Fr. CS. 

MYETAGEAS. 

Conspecim of Genera. 

Trih. I. LEPT08FEEMEJE. Ovary 2—5- rarely more-colled. 
Fruit a capsule, either oi)ening at the summit in as many valves as there 
are cells, or very rarely indehisceiit. 

* Stamens in a Singh rei<r, free. 

B.i-:ck£A. Stuineus usually fewer than 20. Flowers smull. Lca>;cs opposite, 
nanow. 

LEPTospEKjirir. Stiimcns numerous, in a continuous row. Flowers solitary or 
crowded. Leaves altt^mating;. 

* * Stamens united info ft separate hundles. 

Melaleuca. Staminal bundles alternating with the petals, llowers in heads or 
spikes. Ia-uvch allt'niating. 

TursTAXiA. Staminal bundles opposite the petals. Flowers in cjtiics or corymbs. 
Leaves broad, alternate, rai*ely opposite. 

1 ^;^..- !Frih. II. MYETEAS. Ovary 2-or moro-collcd. Fruit an iiidebiscent./ 
or drupe very rarely oiH*ning by an ajneal ojierclo. 

Subtr. I. EV-MYltTJ'LY Loaves ijpposite, dotted. 

Stigma peltate or ciqtituie. Testa of seeds huid. Cotyledons small. 

+ Ovidrs 2—6 in each cell. 

PECAspEnuuM. Ovary 5- or rarely 4-celled. Fnibrj'o long and naiTOW, curved, 
circular or spiral. 

+ + Ovules numerous, in 2 orYQore series. 

Bhopamnia. Ovary l-celled, with 2 laiiielal placentas. Leaves 3-ncrvod. 
IliionoMYRTUs. Ovary 1-, 2-, or 3-eelled, with 2 rows of supeiposed o^'lde8 in each 
cell and the ovules separated by transverse septa. Ijeaves sonn times 3-nervcd. 

PsiniUM. Ovary 2—7 (usually 4—•'5)-ceUfd, the xdaeentus often 2-lainollaIo. 
I^vos penni-nerved, 

X X 8tigina simple, minato. Testa of seed membranous. 

EroENiA. Ovniy 2—3-Ci‘lled, with several ovules in <•tteh cell. Embryo thick and 
fleshy, either indivisible or witli 2 tliii-k fleshy cotyledons, iLo widiclo short, flb'Vrprs 4- 
rurely G-}norous, eolibiry or in cymes or panicles. Lcavt'S i>cimi-norvod. ’ 

Snbh-. IT. tMVYTmDEJE. Leaves altoimlo, not dotted. Calyx ncairly V^vaU", 
rarely imbiieaie. '• • > ’«.■ V. 
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Bakiiixctonia. Stamens all perfect. Ovary 2* or 4-ccUed9 with numerous ovules 
in ouch cell. Fruit fibrous or fleshy, often angular, !• or very rarely 2—4-8oeded. 

Caueya. Outer or inner series, or both, without anthers. Fruit globose to OToi(j|| 
mtuiy-sccded, the seeds iui1)eddod iu pulp. Ovary 4-collcd. 

•• 

Melaleuca, L. 

1. M. LEUCAi>E?TD»oN, L. Mailt. 105 : DC. Prod. III. 212; Roxb.’*®!. 
Iiul. Ill, 897; Bth. FI. Austr. III. 142. (AT. Cajoputi^ Roxb. Ind. 

Ill: 394; M. minor, Sm. in Rees Cycl, V. 23. No, 2 ; DC. Prod. III. 

212 ). 

Hau. Tenasserim, Mergui, rare (OrifF.). 


Tristania, it- Hr. 
Conspectus of Species. 


• Cahjx-lohes hhmt or ahmii tto. 

Leaves ses.'iilo or nearly so, rigidly coiiaccoixs, glossy on both sides ; flowers sessile or 

ncuirly so; eulyx about 3 lin. across,. T. JUrryiwmis, 

Leaves petioled, thin coriaceous, opaque beneath; flowers piMlicoUed; calyx only 1\ 
lin. across; enpsulo exserted,. T, pHrmanica. 

* * Coi^x-fufns Huhttlutv-acnmimUe. 

Leaves crowded, narrowed at butii ends ; flowers rather large ; capsule hardly exserted, 

., T. Grijithii. 

1. MKiiouK!fsrs, GrifE. in Joiirn. As. Soc. Deng. 1854. 637 {T. 
afinis, Gviff. Not. Dicot. 650. t. 636. I. 3). 

JIab. Tenasserim, Mergui, along the coast (Griff, and Helf. 2341). 


—FI. Aug. 

2. T. BuBMA\i(iA, GrifE. iu Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1854. 637.— (T. sp. 


Griff. Not. Dicot. 648 ?) 

Hab. Not unfreqneiit iu the eng- and bill-eng-forcsts, from 
t4iSl9"!4>vvn to Tenasserim, also ascending into tlic drier hill-forests 
4000 ft. elevation ; according to Dr. Brandis also in the Pegu Yomabl^ 
.—FI. March, Apr.; Fr. Apr., May. 

3. T. GuiFb'iTiiTi, {1\ conferta, Griff. Not. Dicot. 649, vii R. Br.). 
Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.)—FI. Fr. Jan. 


DoA-spermum, Forst. 


1. D. PANUJUbATUM, {Nclitris paniculnia, Ldl, Collect, sub No. 16; 
DC. Prod. III. 231; Wight Icon. t. 521; Eugenia polygama, Roxb. FI. 
Iiid, II. 491 ; iV. polygama, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 75; Miq. FI. Ind. ljut. 
I, 474; N. pallcscens, Miq. Suj)pl. FI. Sumatr. 314). 

Var. a. oenitina, jwdicels longer, calyx-lobes 5, more equal and usually 
BOixi^vbat acute ; flowexs iu simple rarely branched niccmos. 

p* TiiyilsoiBEA, {E'. paniculata, Wall. Oat. 3627), petiicols shor- 
ter^^ftwitimos very short; calyx-lobes 4, usually unequal, more or less 
Tpini^d; flowers somewhat smaller, often iu tbyrsoid racemes. 
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Hab. Var. o. wavy frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban 
and Tenasscrim, freely springing up in toungyas, at 3000 to 4000 ft. eleva¬ 
tion.—FI. March. 

Bhodamnia, Jack. 

1. R. TnimiiBViA, Rl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 79; Bth. FI. Austr. III. 
278. {Myrtus Mne.rvia^ Sm. in Linn. Trans. Ill, 280; Eugenia ? irU 
nef'via, DC. Trod. III. 279; Bot. Mag. t 3223). 

Var. a. concolob, (Uhodamnia cinerea^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 653, non 
Jack ; R. concolor, Miq. Suppl. FI. Snmatr. 315; R. trinervia^ Bl. 1. c.), 
leaves green on both sides, beneath thinly and minutely pubcrulous or 
almost glabrescent; llower.s usually by 4—7, but also fewer or solitary. 

Var. p. spECTABTLis {R. speciahiUSi Bl. Mus. Bot. Lugef. Bat. I. 78;- 
Miq. 1. c. 479; R. cinerea, »Iack Mai. Misc. II. 48; Monoceora spectahiliSf 
Wight Icon. t. 524 ; R. Nageli, Miq. 1. c. 478 ; R. suhtrijlom, Bl. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. I. 79; Miq. 1. c. 47s); R. Nucileri^ Bl. 1. c.; Miq. 1. c.), 
leaves beneath covered with a close minute silvery white pubcwcncc, turning 
sometimes greyish when old; llowers usually fewer, or only 2 or solitary 
in the leaf-axils. 

Hab. Var. a. Tcnnssoriin, from Moulmein down to Mergui (Fal¬ 
coner, Helf. 2344; Griff. 2341; Wall, etc.)—FI. Aug. 

Fsidium, L. 

*1, P. Gvvava, L. sp. pi. 470; Bth. FI. ITongk. 120. 

Var. a. pi'uii’iSKL'M, {R. pgriferum^ L. sp. jd. 072; DC. Prod. HI. 
233; Roxb. FI. Iml. II. 480 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1070 ; Rhced. lloi-t. Mai. 111. 
t. 34)^, peduncles 1-flowcred ; fruits pear-shaped. 

Var. p. POMIEEUL'M, {R. pomifemm, L. sp. pi. 672; DC. 1. c. 2 34j 
Roxb. 1. c.; Rheed. Hort. Malab. III. t. 48), peduncles usually 
with a third flower in the axil of the forking ; fruits globular or ovoid. 

Hab. Now generally cultivated all over the country, and often as 
wild in villkge-woods.—FI. Apr., May; Fr. RS. 

Bugenia, 

Conspectus of Species. 

Suhg. L Sgzygiumy Gajrtn. Calyx smooth inside, without intra- 
staminal thickened ring. Calyx-limb often obsolete and turning truncate 
after defloration. Petals free or often cohering in a deciduous calyptra. 
Flowers usually small. Berries often small, globular to ovoid and cylindri¬ 
cal, more or less sappy, 1- rarely 2-8cedcd. 

* Calyx elongaU and cylindncttl^ or ohorter and ohveroely co«*W.—(Acmona, 

Wight). 

X Flowers in simple or almost simple axillary racemes somotimos much 
reduced. Calyx much elongate. Boiries ovoid. . ^ 
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Calyx tubular^naxTowed, 1—^ in. long, the lobes broad and rounded; berries about an 


inch long, ovoid-oblong, crowned by the calyx-lobes,... E. elavijtora. 

Calyx club-shaped, J-—^ in. long, the limb truncate; berry clavato-oblong, only |—J 
in. long, crowned by the cup-shaped truncate calyx-limb. E., leptantha. 


K X Flowers in mofo or loss corymb-liko axillary and terminal panicles. 
Calyx more or loss obconical. 

+ Calyx at base pcdicol-like contracted. 

Calyx smooth ; leaves somewhat glaucous and rather opaque beneath ; berries black, 

,.E. grata. 

Calyx (dried) granular-rough; leaves rather glossy beneath; berries white, 

.. E. Zeylaniea. 

+ -h Calyx scxsilo, not narrowed pcdicol-like at base, 
leaves more or less linear, net-veined between the reinoto indistinct ixrogular lateral 

nerves; shrub, . E. eontraeta. 

Leaves more or less oblong, somewhat glauccsccnt beneath, not not-voinud betwoon the 

cluso-set parallid lateral nerves ; tree,... E, braeteolata, 

* • Calyx heiuispha'iatl to fuuiml-sJiapvdy sessile or contracted pedicel^like at the 
base. 

X Leaves usually opaquo, green, the lateral nerves more or less distant, 
somewhat iiregular, net-voined between. Iiilloi'csccncc usually later¬ 
al from llio older branches. 

• + Calyx sessile, not tapering p(‘dieel-like at tho base, 

t Leaves green on both sides. 

Petiole J—Jpin. long ; Icavt's broader, not docuiTciit; flowers more than 3 together; 

panicle longer pi duncled, tho last raiuifieutions very shuii,. £. operculata. 

As preceding, but leaves jnoi’o obovjtte ; panicle very shoi-t peduuclcd or almost sesailo, 

more Inx ; flowers often by threes, . E, obovata. 

Leaves aeuininately dccmi-ent on a short petiole, more acuminate, . E. Paniala, 

t t Leaves glaucous or glauccsccnt beneath, 
liranchlots terete or nearly so; panicles more or less pcdunclcd; calyx soon truncat^ 

tho lubes obsolete,. E. cinerea. 

• + + Calj'x nan-owed into a longer or shorter pediccl-like 

Piuiic-le slioi-t, sessile or nearly so, usmiUy brauehed already from 
the base. 

•f Calyx-lobes well-developed, up to | line long. 

Similar to E. cinerea^ tho Immchlets greyish ; calj'x-lobcs ^ lin. long, E. prcecox. 

Branelilota brownish ; racemes sometimes corymb-like, slender, shorty....E. cerasoidea, 

t t Calyx won truncate, the lobes obsolete. 

Branchlets brown, 4-comereU, ofttii uditgedly so especially while yoimg...£ tetragona. 

Branehlots white, terete; panicles cyme-like, short, . E. balsawta, 

X X Leaves usually glossy, often dr)'ing blackish or brownish, the 
lateral nerves uU thin and voin-liko, more or less crowdcdly parallel- 
running. 

+ Calyx narrowed into a longer or shorter podicel-liko base, 
t lufloroscenco lati'rol from tho older branehlcts. 

Calyx A long, almost sfasilo ; rumifletitiuns of panicle shandy 4-com6rcd; berries 

o\%id, tho size of a'^oa ; bronchlota brownish,.. E. fnUicoaa, 

Calyx 2 lin. long, tapering into a thick podiccl-Iiko base; ramifleations of the panicle 
• obsolotcly 4-coniered; berries ovoid-oblong, ^ in. long; bronchleta white, 

• . E, JamiboUma^ 
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t t Inflorescence terminal (and often also axiUaiy on the same 
branch), 

X Branchlots brown. 

O Leaves blnntish aenminato to blunt. 

Ii<»TC8 tliin coriaceous, tho lateral nerves thin but distinct; petiole 3 lin. lon^, slender, 

,. £. cj/mosa. 

Loaves firmly coriaceous, tho lateral nerves obsolcto; petiole tiiicl^ not above a lino 

long, ..... £. inyrtiJoUa, 

0 O Leaves long and sharjjly acuminate. 

Leaves almost chartaccous, pale coloured beneath; petiole about 2 lin. long, 

.. h, aemninatiistma* 

J X Branchlots white. 

Leaves bluntish acuminate, almost chartacooiis, elegantly tranvcrscly veined,.. E.veuuatft. 

+ + Calyx not or scarcely contracted at the base, sossile. Leaves 
blackish or rcihiitJi in drying, 
t Ih-aiirhlets white. 

Loaves chartaccous; calyx-lobes about a line long ; petals 2 lin. long or longer; flla- 

ments 4—5 lin. long... E. ruf/c/is. 

Leaves coriaceous, the lateral nerves ati*ong and prominent; calyx-lobes and petals 

shorter; filaments 2—3 lin. long ; berries obovoid,. E. Thimira. 

t f 71rjin<*hlets red-brown. 

Like preceding, but lateriil nerves thin and voin-like ; berries almost globukir, tho si^o 
of a largo ehciTy, ... E. odfnt/i, 

II Jftmhosay DC. Calyx inside usually with a circular or 
4-angular intra-stamuial ring, or the «t.amc*ns inserted on tho thickened ring 
itself ; flowers often large ; cal^^x-lohcs conspicuous and jiersisteiit. Ber- 
rie.s usually large, more or less turbinate or ovoid, the cndocarp thick and 

fleshy. Seeds large. 

• Cahjx.lobvH in fruit npreading, 

^ X Calj'x less than ^ in. long. 

+ Flowers sossilu. Flowers in terminal and often also in ^uy£|T 
panicles. 

t Leaves glossy, firmly coriaceous, tho lateral nerves thin and 
parallel. 

Leaves 5—6 'In. long, blunt or nearly so; panicle corymb-liko, peduncled; berry obo- 

void-pear-shape^ about aa in. long, . E. gvandit^ 

Loaves only 2—3 in. Jong, decurront at tho base, bljintish m:uinjnato,.. E. lepidocarpa* 
Leaves cunoato at tho base; panicles sessile, reduced and clustor-like, tho ramifications 

very short and flimk, joint-like,. £. pnchyphylla, 

ft XiOaves opaque, coriaceous, the lateral nerves curved and 
distant. 

Lchvos long-pctioled; panicle terminal, corymb-liko,. E. tritiU. 

+ + Flowers pcdicollod. Leaves more or loss chaitacoous, tho 
lateral nerves curved. 

Panicles axillary and terminal; calyx-baso thick, pedicel-like, tho true f^celTVcry 

short or almost wonting; leaves thin coriaceous,.K.. • • • • E, lan^eafitlia. 

Panicle almost corymb-liko, littlo branched from the base; calyx-baso clavato-narrow^ 
the true pedicel 8—6 lin. long; loaves coriaceous,.. • •. ... £. (Ub\florn. 


!> 
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lUccmcs simplo, slender, lateral or axillary; calyx-base filiform and pedicol-like, tho 

true pedicels long and filiform; leaves membranous, .. S, Kvrziu 

X X Calyx an inch long or longer. 

Leaves largo, almost sessilo, cordate or rounded at the base; corymbs lateral and ter¬ 
minal,... E.formote, 

* • CalyX'hhei in fruit incifwed or infexed. 

X Flowers sessile or nearly so. 

Loaves cordate or rounded dt tho base, tho petiole very shoii and thick; corymbs ter¬ 
minal, ....... E. macroearpa. 

Leaves sessile with a cordate base, blunt; branchlots white* terete; corymbs sinaU, 

lateral,..... R, ainpUxicavU%, 

Leaves acuminate at both ends; panicle clustcr-liko reduced and lateral, 

.. E, Malaceenns. 

X X Flowera truly or spuriously pediccUed. 

+ Leaves opposite. 

t Loaves rounded at the base. Fruits obversoly turbinate, 
waxy, white or roHo-eoluurod, 

Branclilcts usually 4-comcrod and often wingedly so, white or pole rose-coloured ; leaves 
acuminate, the intranuu'giual nerve us strong as tho lateral nerves thomsolvos, 

. ,. E, aquea. 

Branchlots terete, brown j leaves bluutisli, the inti'sminrginal nci*vo faint and obscure, 

^ .. E. Javamcai 

t + Leaves narrow, m;ulo at the base, pctioled. 

Berrios almost globular or ovoid, iluU-yellow,. E. Jambos, 

+ + Leaves whorlod by three.s, narrow, obtuse at tho base. 

Loaves linear or linear-lunceolatc, almost sessile ; iieUils 4—IG. E. pohjpetala, 

1. E. CLAViPLOBA, lloxb. El. lud. II. 48S ; Wight Icon. t. 606. 

Hab. Not unfroqueiit in Uk; troincal forests of tho Andamans; also 

Tenasserun and Chittagong.—Er. Eobr, 

2. E. r.EPT.Ayxii.v, Wight III. II. 15 and Icon. t. 528. {^^yzygvwm 

Not. l)ioot. 65J). 

Frequent in tlic tropical forests along the eastern and southern- 
slopes of the Eegu Yomah, and from Tenasserim to tho Andamans.—FI. 
Pebr.; Pr. Ai>r., May. • 

3. E. uuATA, Wall. Cat. 3580 ; Wight Ill. II. 16. 

Hab. Tenasserim, apparently frequent.— Fl. Jan., March. 

4. E. Zei'lantca, Wight 111. II. It. and Icon. t. 73, non Boxb.; 
Bcdd. Fl. Sylv. t. 202. {Jamhom hractcata^ Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I. 437). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans; also 
Tenasserim.—Fl. HS. • 

6. E. CONTBACTA, Wall. Cat. 3602. 

Hab. Frequent iu the stony or rocky bed of choungs in tropical for¬ 
ests, from Mhrtaban dowh to Toiuisserim.—Fl. March, Apr. 

ThI6 Martaban spheimens dry blackish and hare the net-venation less 
prominent. They may possibly form a large and long-leaved variety of M,. 
cuneuta. Wall. Cat. 3508. 

9 
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Another species from Tenasserim (Helf. 2407)) near allied to the above, 
has larger leaves of a thinner texture and very lax net-venation. It is no 
doubt new, but the inflorescences are too young for description. It has 
white, while the above has red-brown bark. 

6. E. BBACTEOLATA, Wight Ill. II. 15 and Icon. t. 531, 

Hab. Tenasserim (GrifE., Helf.). 

7. E. OPEBCUIATA, Koxb. Hort. Beng. 37 and FI. Ind. II. 486; 

Wght Icon. t. 552. nervoswiif DC. Prod. III. 260; Bib. FI. 

Hongk. 110). 

Hab. Not uiifj*equent in the swamp-forests of Pegu, Martaban, and 
Upper Tenasserim. 

8. E. ODOVATA, Wall. Cat. 3352. A. (Svzuoium pohanthum, Thw. 
Ceyl. PI. lie and 417). 

Hab. Ava (Gi-iff. 2403); hills cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson). 

0. E. Pabiala, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 489; Wight Icon. t. 616. 

Hab. Chittagong.—FI. Apr.; Fr. Juno. 

10. E. ciNEBEA, Wall, Cat. 3576. 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah (southern 
parts) j Tenasseiini, from Moulmein down to Mergui.—FI. »Apr.; Fr. 
Febr. 

Possibly not different from the following species, which I ^know only 
from Roxburgh’s description and figure. 

11. E. PKBCOX, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 488 ; Wight Icon. t. 610. 

Hab. Hilly parts of Chittagong (Roxb.).—FI. Jan. 

12. E. CEBASOiDES, Roxb. FI. Ind, II. 488; Wight Icon. t. 615 
{Bgiygiwin, suhnodosum^ Miq. Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 313; JE. polyantita, Wight 

s'HL II. 17 and Icon. t. 543). 

Var. /?. ANorsTiFOLiA, leaves on shorter and thicker pctiolqji^ttfeur 
to oblanceolate-linear, with fewer more remote and arcuate nciwcs ; pani¬ 
cles shorter and stouter, the ultimate braimhings much reduced; the pedi- 
cel-like bllse of calyx shorter; berries the size of a pepper-kernel, globose, 
almost sessile, crowned by the truncate calyx-limb.—Probably a distinct 
species. 

Hab. Chittagong; Tenasserim, from Moulmein down to Morgui 
(Griff., Helf.). Var. p. Ava, Khakycn hills (J. Anderson),—Fr. March. 

13. E. TfiTBAaoxA, Wight Ill. II. 10. 

* Hab. Ava, Khakyon hills east of Bhamo, at 3000—4000 ft. eleva¬ 
tion.—FI. Nov., pi^eb. 

14. E. BALBIMEA, Wight Ill. II. 16. ^ 

Hab. Burma (according to Rev. Dr. Mason). ^ ^ _ 

15. E. FBBTicosA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 487 ; Wight Icon. t. 624. 

Hab.' Frequent in the open, chiefly the eng-forests, along the e^stoQi 

.A 
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slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasserim ; abo 
Chittagong.—FI. Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

16. E. Jambolana, Lamk. Diet. III. 198; Wight Icon. t. 565; 
Koxb. FI. Ind. 484; Brand. For. FI. t. 30; Bedd. FI. Syly. t. 197.— {Syzg- 
gimi Jamholaimm, DC. Prod. III. 269; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. L 468). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests but chiefly in the mixed 
ones, rarely entering the tropical forests, from Ava and Martaban down to 
Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. Apr., May; Fr. May, June. 

17. E. crMosA, Lamk. Diet, III. 199, non lloxb.; Wight Icon. t. 

555. {E. ioddalioides^ Wight Ill. II. 16 and Icon. t. 542 ; Syzygium 

mosum, DC. Prod. III. 259 ; Jamhosa tenuicuspis^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 
•431; Syzygium nelitriearpxm^ T. et B. in Nat. Tydsch. Ned, Ind. XXV). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy and Mergui.—FI. Nov. 

18. E. MrBTEFOLiA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 490; Wight Icon. t. 618. 
Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (according to a specimen admixed with 

Wall. Cat. 3573. A.) 

19. E. ACUMINATTS9IMA, {Myvtus acumimtisstimy Bl. Bydr. 1088; 
Jamhosa acuminatissima, Ha.sak. in Flora 1849. 592; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 

I. 438 ; S.ferruginea^ Wight Icon. t. 554). 

Hab. Tenasserim (or Andamans ?) (Hclf.) 

20. ii. VENUSTA, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 491; Wight Icon. t. 625 (5^- 
zygium Qardneriy Thw. Ccyl. PI. 117 ?) 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Toukyeghat, east of 
Tounghoo; Tipperah hills (Roxburgli).—FI. March, Apr. 

21. E. EUBENS, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 496; Wight Icon. t. 630. (Jam- 
hosa Wiglitiana^ Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 106 ; Walp. Ann. II. 636).'V 

Hab. Forests of Chittagong (Roxb.) ; Tenasserim, from Moulmft^,.^ 
'difiVE'l/%Mergui.—FI. Febr.—Apr.; Fr. Begin of RS. 'S-'.- 

If my identification prove correct, then it is only the length of the 
stamens and a thinner texture of the leaves that separates this species from 
•E. Thumra. The petals and sc]>als, too, are nearly twice the sixb. 

22. E. Thumea, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 495; Wight Icon. t. 617- 
Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, especially in marshy places 

along chounga, of the Pegu Vomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasse¬ 
rim.—FI. March, Apr.; Fr. May, June. < 

23. E. OBLATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 493; Wight Icon. t. 622. 

Hab. Frequent in tropical forests, especially along marshy choun^ 

from Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. March—May f Fr. June—Aug. 

24. GBA27i>ib, -^ight III. II. 15 and Icon. 1 614 (E. cymosa, 

Roxh, FI* Lamk.). 

’ Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests and occasionally in the mois- 
ter^upper mixed for^s of the P«gu Yomah, Martaban, and Tenaeseim— 

FJ. Febr. j Fr. Apr. 


'jK 
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25. E. LEPIDOCABPA, Wall. Cat. 36iy in part .—{Syzygiwn Paletnha- 
nieuni, Miq. Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 313?). 

IIab. In the eng-forcBts of Upper Tcnasserim (Brandis). 

20. E. PACiiTpnTT.LA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1873. 232. 
Had. Uppi'r Tenahscrim, Bithoko range, 3000 ft. (Brandis).—FI. 

Apr. 

27. E. TJirsTfs, Knrz in Jonm. As. Soc. Bcng. 1873. 233. 

Hah. In the eug-forests at Lonnkiui, Tenassorun (Bi*andip).—Fr# 

Apr. 

28. E. LAXCE-TTOLTA, Boxl). FI. Lid. IT. 491; Wight Icon, t 621. 
Hah. Chittagong (ITf. and Th.).—FI. Nov. ; Fr. Fehr. 

29. E. Kujizn, Duthic MS. (JE. Kurz in Jouru. As. Soc. 

Bcng. 1S73. 233, non Miq.). 

Hah. Bather rare in the tropical forests of Toukj'eghat, cast of 
Tounghoo.—FI. March. 

30. E. ALBTFLOiiA, Biithie MS. ; Kurz For. FI. Banna 1. 491. 

TTab. Burma, prohahly Ava. (OrilV. 2119). 

31. E. FOBiios\, Wall. 1*1. As. rar. 11. 0. t. 108 (1831).— {Pl.tcrni- 
foUa, Bo.\b. FI. Ind. II. 1^9 (1S32) ; Wight Icon. t. (ill; JambOsafonno- 
sa, Wight 111. II. 11; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 112). 

Hah. In the tropical forests of (luttagong and Upper Tcnasserim.— 
FI. Fr. March. 

P. formom^ of Wall. Cat. 3009 is a mixture of fruits of thin species 
and leaves of P. Malacccmh. 

32. E. MACEOCAHPA, lloxl). FI. Lul. II. 197; Wight Icon. t. 612. 
{Jambosa macrocarpa, l^Iiq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 117.) 

' Hab. Frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the eastern 
»riopes of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to T(*uasserji^J7i]3\o 
2(X)0 ft. elevation.—FI. March, Apr.; Fr. Aug. 

33. E. AMPiiEXiCAtTLTs, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 483 ; Wight Icon. t. 008. 
Hab.* Chittagong (Itoxb.). 

Specimens in Herb. Brandis (Nos. 1225,1222, and 1223) from the tro¬ 
pical forests of Upper Tcnasserim, come nearest to this species. They 
difEer apparently by the sharply 4-angular branchlcts and hluntish acumi¬ 
nate or hluntish leaves. The inflorescence is terminal, but otherwise quite 
agrees with Roxburgh's figure. The bhaiw of the leaves is very variable, 
sbmc of them almost agreeing wdth those of JB. aquea. 

*34. E. Maxaccexsis, L. sp. pi. 072; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 483 ; 
Wight Illust. II. 14. t. 08 {Jamhosa domestica, Rumph. Herb. Amb. I. 
121. t. 37 ; Miq. FI. Ind. But. 1. 41k; Jamhosa Mdlaccensis, DC^ Prod. 
III. 288; Bot. Mag. t. 4408; E. purpurea, Uoxb. FI. Ind. II. 483; 
Wight Icon. t. G49 ; Griff. Not. Hicot. 664). 
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Hab. Planted in villages of Tenasserim,—FI. HS. 

*35. E. AQUEA, Burm. FI. Ind. 114 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 492 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 550. {Jambosa aquea^ DC. Prod. III. 288 j Wight Icon. t. 216 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 421). 

Hab. Apparently only planted ; Chittagong, Ava, Pegu, Martaban, 
and Tenasserim.—FI. March, Apr. j Fr. May, June. 

36. E. Javanica, Lamk. Encycl. III. 200. {K. alba, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. II. 493 ; Wight Icon. t. 518; Jambosa alha^ Rumph. Herb. Amb. 1. 
127. t. 39; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1. 413). 

IJab. Frequent in the coast-forests of the Andaman islands.—FI. 
March, Ain*.; Fr. May, June. 

*37. E. Jambos, L. sp. pi. 672 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 494; Wight 
Illust. II. 14. {Jambosa mJgaris^ DC. Prod. III. 286; Wight Icon. t. 
435; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 425). 

Hab. Frequently phinted in villages^all over Burma. — FI. May — July ; 
Fr. CS. 

38. E. POLYi'ETALA, Wall. Cat. 3616; Wight III. II. 14 and Icon, 
t. 610. (K. angmtifoUn^ Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 490, non Lamk.). 

Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.).—FI. March, April ; Fr. June, July. 

i’ 

Barringtonia, Forst. 

Conspectus of Species. 

8uhg. I. ItXJTOXTOA, Rumph. Calyx closed in bud, entire, valvately rupturing 
into 2 to 4 IoIhjs. Ovaiy 4-collud. Flowers pcdiccllcd. 

* Fmite angular^ u'ithoMt appcmlagt's^ X-sceded. 

Flowers about 3 in. in diameter or larger, in corymbJike short erect racemes; leaves 

entire, sossilo, . A. AsiaUea,' 

^t>w>. \'^ibout an in. in diamotor, in long slender pendulous r.aecmcs; leaves crenuk^ 
very shortly potiolcd. B. racetnosa, 

* ♦ Fruit conicuUy pyrnmidaly with short wing^like basal appendages. 

Leaves serrulate; racemes rather erect, puberous, .... B. eomidea, 

Subg, II. STBAVADIXJII^ Juss. Calyx ali-cady in bud 3—4-cleft, theTlobes im¬ 
bricate. 

* (hartj A’CcUed. Bachis of raceme very thick. 

-»• Calyx-tube winged ; fruits naiTowly winged on the comers. -Flowers 
sessile. 

Calyx-loboB rounded, 2 lin. long; leaves obtuse or acute at the baser, not decurrent, 

.. B. augit^a. 

Calyx-lobes triongular-ovato, more or less acuto, moro than 3 lin. long; loaves long- 


decurront,.. .V.'. B. pterocarpa, 

4* + Calyx4ube terete or angular, not winged.' 
i - t X Fiowors sessile. 

Leaves olongato, entire, long-potiolcd; calyx angultu*, •... t • •«• • t • B» in\a«rostaehya% 

X X Flowers pedicelled. 
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Leaves elongate, long-petioled ; oaljTt terete, ... Jh peuditla* 


♦ ♦ Ovarp 2-ccllcd. RhaehU of raceme elender. Fhtoere pedicelled, Fruite 
eharplif ^•angular. 

Glabrous or pubescent; flowers rather small, rod; leaves crenulato, shortly pciiolod, 

.. Ji. acuUwgitla* 

1. B. Astatica, {Mnmmea Asiatica, L. sp. pi. 731; JS. speciosa, 
L. f. Sappl. 312 ; Roxb. FI, Ind. II. 63G; Wight Icon. t. 547; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. I. 485, vix Forst.; Paxt. Bot. Mag. X. 241. cum icon.; Iloutt. 
FI. d. serr. IV. 40D cum icon.; Ap/fsta Asiaticay Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd 
scr. Bot. I. 61. t. 12. f. 10—16 ; Agasta Indica, Miers 1. c. 63. t. 12. f. 
1—10). 

Hau. Frequent in the coast-forcsts, esp{K;iaUy the beach-forests, of 
the Andamans ; mo.st probably also in those of Tenusserim.—FI. Fr. HS. 

2. B. EACEMOSA, DC. Prod. III. 28S; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 634; 

Frcyc. It. Bot. 4S3. t. 107 ; Wight Icon. t. 151; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 
486: Griff. Not. Dicot. 650. t^30. f. 2 ? ; Hook. Bot Mag. t 3831.— 
{Eugenia mcemosny L. sp. pi. 673; BiUonica rncemomy Juss. gen. 326; 
Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd. ser. I. 66. t. 13. f. 11—17.; Butonica rithruy 
Miers 1. c. 70. t. 14. f. I—3; Butonica terrestrifty Kumph. Hb. Amb. 
III. 181. t. 115 ; Micr.s I. c. 69. t. 14. f. 4—'9 ; Butonica inclgtUy Miers 
1. c. 71. t. 14. f. 19 ? ; Butonica Zeglonicay Miers 1. c. 77). , 

Hab. Frequent in the coast-forcsts, e.specially the bcach-forcsts, of 
Tonasserim and the Andamans.—FI. April; Fr. May, iJunc. 

3. B. CONOTDEA, Griff. Not. Dicot. 656. t. 635 and t. 636. f. 1. {B. 
alatay Wall. Cat. 3(>33 ; Butonica alatUy Miers in linn. Trans. 2nd. ser. I. 
70. t. 14. f. 10—15). 

Hab. Coast-forcsts of Tenasserim from Moulmcin southwards.—FI. 
ApriJ. ^ 

Miers brings part of this species to his B. alba and in thi? easels else¬ 
where, accuses the editor of Griflith's Posthumous Papers of having confused 
the plates, J)ut in this he is greatly in error. 

4. B. AUGUSTA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 233 (Boaom- 
ma augustuniy Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd. ser. I. 105). 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmcin southwards.—FI. Febr. 

6. B. ETEBOCAEPA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 234. (i>oar- 
omma magnificim, 'id.ieTs in Linn. Trans. 2nd scr. I. 106?). 

^ Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah, and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. March, April; 
Fr. June. 

Very nearly allied to the preceding, from which it differs in the few 
characters above given. The unripe fruits a good deal reserablo those of 
Boxomnia OochinchinensCf Miers (1. c. 1.16. f. 2), but this species has very 
long slender petioles. • 
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6. B. HACROSTACUTA, {Carega macroetachga. Jack Mai. Misc. 47.; 
DC. Prod. III. 295 ; Doxomma macroetachgum^ Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd 
ser. I. ICMf .; JB. cglindroetachga^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 655; Doxomma egUn- 
droitachgumt Miers 1. o. 100; Btravadium sarcoatachge^ Bl. in y. Houtt. 
FI. d. serr. VII. 24.; S. sarcostachgef Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 400; Doxom^ 
ma aarcostachge^ Miers 1. c. 102 ; Doxomma acuminatum, Miers 1. c. P). 

Hah. Tcnasserim, in the forests of Mergui (Griff. 2421/2) ; (Ara, 
accord. Miers). 

7. B. HEtmiTLA, {Doxomma pendulum, Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd 
ser. 1. 99. t. 15. f. 9—15 ; Carega pendula. Griff. Not. Dicot. 661. t. 634.) 

Has. Tenasscrim, Mergui {teste Miers). 

8. B. ACTTTAirounA, Gajrtn. Fruct. Hr 96. t. 101; WA. Prod. I. 
333 ; Miq. FI. lud. Bat. I. 488 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 204; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 
635. {Eugenia acutangula, L. sp. pi. 673 ; Stravadium acutangulum, Miers. 
in Linn. Proc. 2nd sor. I. 80, t. 17. f. 1—14 j Stravadium obtusangulum, 
Bl. inv. Houtt. FI d. serr. YII. 24; Mi^||||l. o. 81.; Stravadium demissumf 
Miers 1. c. 81; Stravadium MJteedii, Bl. in v. Houtt. FI. d. serr. VII. 
24; Miers 1. c. 82 ; Stravadium puhescens, Miers 1. c. 83 ; Stravadimn 
coccineum^ DC. Prod. III. 289 P ; Miers. 1. c. 83 ?). 

Hau. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the lower ones and 
the savann.ihs, common in the swamp>forcsts, all over Burma from Chitta* 
gong and Ava down to Tenasscrim.—FI. April, May ; Fr. June, July. 

Careya, Eoxb. 

• Conspectus of Species. 

Subg, 1. CAIiETA, noxb. Outermost and innermost sorios of stamens reduced 


to filaments. Embryo consolidate. 

* 

• Flowers loug-pedicellcd. . 

f^doralilftab; benius only an in. thick ; soeds about 3 lin. long, . C. kerhaeiut^’' 

♦ * l^lotrcrs sessile. Trees. 

Petals blunt or rounded, concavo. Ovules in 2 rows in each cell, . C. arborea. 

Petals acute, the borders revoluto. Ovules in G rows in each cell, ./7. aphaerica. 

Suhff. II. ThANCnoNIA, Bl. Only tho izmermost row of stamens reduced to 
filaments. Embrj'O of 2 distinct cotyledons. 

Fruits ellipsoid, angular^ribbod,. C, valida. 


1. C. ABBOBEA, lloxb. Corom. PI. III. 13. t. 218 and FI. Ind. II. 
688 ; Wight Icon. t. 556, sub uom. errou. C. sphtBricsef^ uxadi lUust. II. t. 
09 and 100; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 494; Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd ser, 
I. 97; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 205 {C. orhiculata, Miers 1. c. 98. t. 16. 1E. 
6 — 8 ). 

Hab. Frequent iit the open forest and the lower mixed and savannah- 
foreM^, all over Bflrma Lrom Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban dowii to 
Tenasserim.—FI. April, May ; Fr. June, July. 


4 


TTlt»?parte 

/ftlkriflhnifr i'ubUu liibiMi 
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2. C. spHiEBTCA, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. G36 ; Wight Icon. t. 147 j Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I. 4J)4; Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd sor. I. 07. t. 16. f. 
9—15 ?). 

Hab. Mountains of Chittagong (Roxb.).—FI. April; Fr. July. 

3. C. TALiUA, {Pirigara valida^ Bl. Bydr. 1090 ; Plnnchonia valida, 
Miers in Linn. Trans. 2nd ser. I. 94; Planchonia litloralisy Bl. in v. 
Houtt. FI. d. serr. VII. 25 ; Miers 1. c. 94). 

IIab. Frequent in the coast-forests of the Andaman islands.—FI. 

HS. 


Douhfful Oemes. 

1. LencymmcEa salicifoUctf Prsl. Epim. Bot. 211; Walp. Ann. III. 

891. 

IIab. Tenassscrim, Moulmcin (Heifer). 

A genus which is entirely enigmatic to me ; the gamopetalous corolla 
and the insertion of the very nun(|^ous stamens on the bottom of the calyx 
form a puzzling combination of characters. If the corolla be incorrectly 
described, we may guess Myrtacets us its )>robablc ailiiiity. 

mislabtomac:em. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Suhord. 1. MELASTOME^. Ovary 2- or more -celled, the placen¬ 
tas attached to the middle or base of the a.xial angle, usually elongate, 
rarely sessile. Sced.s usually numerous and minute,♦raicly few and large. 
Leaves usually 3—7-neiwed from the base. 

• Placentas attached to the middle of the axial angle. Anthers opening ly 1 or 2 
— apical pores. ^ 

X Capstilo dry or rarely sappy, dehiscing by apical valves, rarely irre- 
‘ gularly rupturing. 

Trih, 1. OSPBCKIP^. Ovary with a conical or convex free apex. Conncnlivo 
usually prodheed beyond tho base of the anthers. Capsule dry or berryjiku. Soods 
minute, cochlcate. 

OsuECKiA. Antibors usually all equal or nearly so. Fruit a capsule. 

Otaktbeiu. Anthers equal. Fruit a bciry. ^ 

Melastoma. Anthers always unequal. Fruit a berry. 

THb. 2. OXYSPOPJEJE. Connective acute or spurred behind, not appendaged in 
front. Seeds angular or oblong to club-shaped. 

* OxY8i‘OBA« Calyx costato. Stomons 4, equal, or 8 and usually unequal. Ovary and 
iho club-shaped capsule high-up adnato to tho calyx. Flowers laxly cjmoso, in termi¬ 
nal panicles. 

Alloxobpuia. Calyx costato. Stamens 8 or 10, nooixly equal. Ovary froo or 
adnate to tho bottom of tho calyx. Oapsulo ovoid, includod*in tho urccoluto^MMtato 
calyx. Flowers clustered or almost whorlod, in narrow terminal panicles. 
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OcHTUocHARis. Calyx tei'eto and smooth. Stamens 10, equal. Ovary and cap* 
8ulo adnatc to tho cal}'x, tho latter globular, smooth. Cymes often axillary, or rarely 
collected into terminal panicles. 

ANERiMCtKiSTus. Culyx terete. Anthers 8, equal. Capsule 4-valvod at tho top) 
almost free. Flowers in axillary fascicles or umbellcts. 

IVib. 3. SONERILE^. Ovary broadly carved out and depressed at the 3- to 6- 
comerud top. Connoctivo rarely produced at the baso. Capsule opening at tiie top 
into tiiangnlar valves, 3—6>comered, rarely terete. Seeds minute, straight, angular 
(never cochleato). 

SoNERiLA. Flowers 3*mcroii8. Stamens 3 or 6. Capsule 3>celled. Herbs, or 
rarely undcuslirubs, sometimes stom-lcss. 

SARCoi'YUiMis. Flowers 4-mcrous. Stamens 8. Capsule 4>cclled, included in the 
succulent calyx. Succulent glabrous herbs. 

X X ■Berry sappy or coriaceous, irregularly rupturing. 

Trib. 4. MBDiyil.LEJF,, Ovaiy wholly, or only its unglijs, adnato to the calyx, 
the convex or conical top free. Stamens conform, or tho aUemating ones reduced to 
curiotisly shaped stominudes, inserted on the limb or thrust into the cavities fonnod by 
tho adhesiou of the ovary-angles to tho calyx ;^^|^thcrs usually recurved. 

X Stamens vciy unequal. 

DiBSO(mAiLA. Anthenj 4 or 8, the connective with 2 bristles or lamelhie in front, 
often spiUTcd Ixihind. Panicles terminal. 

ANn^CTRi M. Anthers 4 or 8, tlm connoctivo usually not appendagod in front, 
shortly spun-cd behind. Ovary 4-ci'e8tcrl at the top. Panicles often axillary, 
y XX Stamens almost equal. 

MEniNTi.LA. Calyx-tubo not or hardy produced beyond tho ovaiy. Anthers 8, 
10, or 12, 2-lohcd or 2-.'»])iuTed in front, often bristly, 1—2'lobcd or 1-spurred behind. 
Ovary 4—C-edled. Erect or scandont shrubs. 

* * rinccnta$ inserfal to the bane of the axial angle or to tJ^e ivalU of the eelU, 
Anthen opriiing hg longUndinnl slits. 

Trib. fi. ASTIiOSJ£^L\ Ovules numerous. Berry coriaceous or succulent, many* 
seeded, the seeds miiiuin. 

Pternandra. Calyx smooth or scaly, tho limb truncate, obscurely 4-lobed. 
mens 8.^ Trees or shrubs. 

Sahord. 11. MEJIMCYLEM. Ovary 1-cellcd, with a free central 
placenta to which (i or more ovules are attached in a whorl. Bery^ succulent 
or coriaceous, 1-scedcd. Bmbryo lai^e, the cotyledons much folded and 
leafy. 

Memecylon. Anthers 8, equal. Trees or shrubs, with ponninerved or very rarely 
O'Uervod leaves. 

Osbeckia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Petals 8. Stamens 3. 

_ # • 

X Flowors smdL Calyx-tubo bell'Shapod. Anthers short, truncato or 

abruptly beaked. 

Calyx tiot ribbed, glabrous or more or loss covered with long fringed scales; anthers 

prolonged into a brisUe-like beak,.. 0. Chinmsis. 

10 
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X X Flowers nvtliur largo and conspicuous. Ciilyx-tul )0 elongate urc eo- 
late, in &uit ])ro(lucod into a tubular nock overtopping the brisUo- 
crown uf the capsule. « 

llristly hairj*; calyx covered with peltate atcUato-briatly scnl<>», the ciliato lobes 
linoar-subulato, alternating with as many minute teeth conform with the lobes; 

branches 4-coi'Dored,. O. crinitu. 

Almost glabrous or minutely bxistly ; calyx sparingly sprinkled with minute ciliato 
scales, or siiiooth, the lobes Lanceolate, usually cHiate, alternating with minute 

ciliato teeth ; bnmchlcts 4-coi'ncrcd, .. 0. rostrata. 

• * Pdala 5 . Stniut'us 10 . 

More or loss densely pubescent; petiole very short or the loaves almost sessile; bracts 
broadly obovato; calj’X loosely covered with rolundattj fiingcd scales, 

,. O. Ncpaleima. 

hlorc or less api>rcssodbristly, the branches much tubci-cled; petiole ^—1 in. long; 
bracts lanceolate ; calyx uj)i)ressed sotoso, . . 0. aa}>ericanli$» 

1. O. Cjttnexsjh, L. sp. pi. 490; DC. Trod. III. 141; Triaiia in 

Tjiim. Trims. XXVIll. 53. (O. a^guntifolUi, Don. l*ro(l. Nt:p. 221; DO. 1. 

c. 142 ; Wall. V\. As. rar. III. t. 251 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. uat. 3 sci*. 
XIV. 09). 

Yur. a. OKXi'fN.v, nowers se.s.sile ; ealyx-tuhe not or s]>aringly ciliatc- 
Kcaly, about 3 lin. long or longer, the lobes broad, about us long a.s the 

tube. , 

Var. p. LTKE.VETS, (0. Jlnearis, Dl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 51 j Naud. 

in Aun. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XIV. 70 and Xlll. t. 7. f. 4; O. Zeyhniicfi, DC. 

Prod. III. 141; .Roxb. FI. Tnd. II. 223), calyx soniowbat smaller and 
shorter, almost spherical, more or less co\crud w ith long-liairy scales, some¬ 
times (in bud) apj>earing densely pilose ; flo\v(;rs nearly twice as large, on 
short pedicels, the cal 3 'eine lobes .shorter and narrower. 

. * IIae. Frequent on gras.sy or waste places of the plain.s, and more so 

in the open forests, all over Pegu.—FI. Fr. Deeb. 

2. O. EOSTR.iTA, Don. Prod. Nep. 221: Trlan. in Linn. Trans. 

XXVIII. 53. {O. quatema. Ham. in Don. I. c. 222). 

Var. a. puj^iiella, Triana 1. c. 51 (^Mt'hisloma pulcliellunij Ro.xb. 

FI. lud. II. 403 ; O. lialchcUn^ Btb. ap. Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. 

XIV. 73.), the 4-conered stems and branelilets and leaf-nerves minutely 
bristly ; calyx-tube covered with ciliate scjilos. 

Var. /8. LOFOICOLIJS, Triana 1. c. 54, leaves, the 4-corncrcd stem and 
branches glabrous, the latter usually’ bristly fringed betwecA tho petioles ; 
calyx and its lobes quite glabrous, or onl^' the latter ciliate. 

? Var. y. TEaiaFOLiA, Trian. 1. c. 54 (O. ternifoUa^ Don. Prod. 
Nep. 221; DC. Prod. III. 142 ; Wall. PI. As. rar. TIL 2L t. 239;, pretty 
glabrous, branches 8-conicrcd, calyx less stellate-bristly, apparently \Athout 
udditloiiul teeth between the lanceolate-linear calyx-lobos. 
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Hab. Var. a. in Chittagong (Roxb.); not unfrequent on liill>pas« 
tares and the diner hill-forosts especially the iniic-forosts, of the Martaban 
hills, at 3500 to 5000 ft. elevation ; var. /3. on junglo pastures of the low 
forests of Pegu; var. y, Taong-dong and Rangoon, teste Triana.—FI. Decb.; 
Fr. March—June. 

3. O. CBINITA, Bth. aj). Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. XIV. 72; Triana, 
in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 53 {Mchstoma crinitum, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 402). 

Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.) ; not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests, 
especially in o])en grassy jjlaccs, of the Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, at 
4000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—Fr. March. 

4. O. Nkpalensts, Hook. FI. Kxot. t. 31; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat, 
Bot. XIV. OS and XJII. t. 7, f. 2 ; Rot. Reg. t. 1475; Triana in Linn. 
Trans. XVIII. 55. 

Uab. Ava, Khakyeii lulls.—Fr. March. 

5. 0. ASPERiCAVLis, Ilf. in Limi. Trans. XXVIII. 55, 

Hau. Tcua.ssenm? (llelf. 2214). 

Otanthora, Rl. 

1. 0. URACTKATA, ICortli. Vovli. Nat. Oescli. Rot. 235. t. 51 j Naud. 

in Ann. *d. sc. nat. 3 sor. XIJ I. 354: Miq. FI. Ind. Rat, 1. 51G; Triana 
in Linn. Trans. XXVIIT. 55. 

*4 

Hau. Ajjparcntly frequent in Tenassorim, from the Attaran district 
southwards to Meigui.—FI. Febr.—July. 

Melastoma, L. 

Conspecius of Species. 

X Leaves more or loss appresacd bristly liaiiy or pubescent. 

+ Calyx covered witli clOHoly iipj)ri‘8sed cliaffy scale-like bristles.' 

^ulcs of calyx alxait I lin. long or long(.‘r, often rather broad, the calycino lobes shor¬ 
ter,\fU'n only half as long as this tube ; leaves usually appressed-stilgose on iTotl^ 

sides, usually acule, ... 

Settles of culyx up to tv lino long, chiiffy, ciliato or finely cleft, the calycine lobos about 
us long os tbo tube, ovalo to Lmceolatc, tu uminato, altemating with & many short 
subuhite teeth; loaves on both sidi?s, or bcnotith only, sofRy appressod-pubescent, 

usually aeuminuto, .... if. normale. 

+ -I- Calyx coveii'd with squarroso more or less spreading scale-liko 
bristles about 2 lin. long. 

Loaves softly ttppi*e88ed-pubo8ccnt on both sides, .. if. Kouiteanum, 

X X Leaves glabrous, or only with a few scales on the nerves beneath. 

Calyx covered with long fine spretiding curved biistlcs, the accessory teeth nearly *as 
long as the calyx-lobes themselves,..... if. decenifidum, 

l.XM. Malabatijbicum, L. sp. pi. 559; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 405; 
Naud/in Ann. d. sc.#nat. 3 ser. XIII. 235 ; WA. Prod. I. 324; Bot. Reg. 
t. 672; Wight III. 1.1. 05 ; Trian. in Linn. Trsuis. XXYIII. 59. {IVern- 
hl^a rhymntheraf Griff. Not. Bioot. 677). 
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Hab. Common in shrubbery and waste places, along river-siilcs, in 
savannahs, along borders of forests, &c., all over Burma down to Tenas.sc- 
rim.—FI. Fr. oo. - 

I have no clear idea as to the dilferonces between the various species 
of tliis alliance. Benthain reduces all the 40 s|xjcie8 enumerated by 
Naudtn (iu Ann. d. sc. 1. c. 2S3—293) as “ sijccics magis ad M. Malaht- 
thrioum vergontes idcoque difficiliu.s di.stinguenchc,” while Triana keeps 
most of them distinct without assigning diagnostic characters to them. 

N. B. M. imhi'icatam, Wall, (nomeii nudum) Trian. in Linn. Trans. 
XXVllI. CO = JL fasciciklare^ Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XIIl. 288, 
from Tenasserim or the Andamans (Helf. 2243), is unknown to me. 

2. M. KOUMALE, Bon. Frod. Nep. 220; DC. Prod. 11. 145 j Naud. 
in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 scr. Xlll. 289 ; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIIL 60. 
{N. NapalcnsCy Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 707.) 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban, up to 5000 ft. 
elevation \ Ava, Khakycn-hills. 

3. M. HouTTEAXUii, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XIII. 291. 
IIab. Here and there iu the tropical fore.sts of the eastern slopes of 

the Pegu Yomah ; also Andamans {teste Triana) ; Martaban, frpm Moul- 
mein southwards (Brandis j Helf. 2241).—FI. March. 

Ozyspora, 1)0. 

Consi)ectu,8 of Species. 

Glabrous; branchings of panicle 4-romcrC(l or l-wingod; bracts &c. persistent; con¬ 
nective without any appendage,. O. cernua. 

Steins and petioles often hairy ; punicle-brauehings terete ; bracts very deciduous; con- 
noctivo spuiTod at the base of tho l)uck,. 0. vagam, 

1. O. CEiixuA, Ilf. and Th. ap. Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIll. 
73. {Melasioma cernua^ lloxb. FI. liid. II. 404 ; Alloztfgia ce/*»M-^NauJ. 
in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XV. 309. t. L5. f. 5.) 

Hab. Chittagong (Koxh.).—FI. Oct., Nov.; Fr. Febr., March. 

« 

Allomorphia, Itl. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Habit of A. Oriffithii^ tho stems, petioles and the 9 strong ribs beneath densely covered 

with long brownish bristles; culyx-tceth uiinuto, .. A. hupida. 

Quite glabrous; leaves 6-ribbed; cal>'x-loboB with a thick wing-liko appendage on tho 
* back, .. A. umbellulata. 

1. A. HispiDA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 53. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim (Brandis). * 

2. A. UUBELLULATA, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIll. 74. i 
Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui Archipelago, on the island St. Mathia 

(He^f. 26(50). 
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Ochthocharia, Bl. 

1. O. Javanica, Bl. Bydr. Nat. Wet. VI. 264 and Mus. Bot. Lugd. 
Bat. I. 40; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XV. 807; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
I. 556; Triun. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 74. 

IIAB. Teuasscrim (Ilelf. 2277). 


Anerinoleistus, Korth. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Ciilj'x softly apprcsscd-pubosccnt,.... A. Belfsri, 

Calyx very densely and sproudin^ly hirsute. A. QriJUhiit 


1. A. HELPEriT, Hf. in Linn. Tmns. XXVIll. 75. 

Hab. Tenasseriin (or Andamans ?) (Ilclf. 2304). 

; 2. A. GEiFPiTnii, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXYIII. 75. 

Hab. Mergui Archipelago (Griff. 2301). 

Saroopyramis, Wall. 

1. S. liABCEOLATA, Wall, in Beuu. PI. Jav. rar. 214. {8. grandijlo^ 

ra, Griff. Not. Dicot. 678 t. 639. f. 2.). 

Hau. Not unfrequent in dark ravinc.s and along torrents in the damp 
hill-forcsin of the Nattoung mountains ca.st of Touughoo, at 6000—7000 ft. 
elevation ; also Ava hills.—FI. Fr. March. 


Sonerila, Roxb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Capmkn terete or trigomushj’‘lcre(e. 

X iVntliei'H elongate. 

Annual) 2 ft. high, glabrous or nearly so ; loaves narrow-lineai*, SGirulate,. . 8. linearis. 

X X Antlit'i's bliort. . 

Annual) about J ft. high, puberulous ; calyx slightly downy and glandular-hairy, 

.. 8. strieta* 

* • Capsulen sharply 3-yw/o/M or ''^•>quetrom. 

X Antlu'i'S short. 

Small annual) 1—5 in. high, sparingly and sprcadingly gland-hairy ; Icatea 4—8 lin. 


long, ovate to oval ; capsule usually willi a few hairs, ... temra. 

X X Anthers long-acuminato. « 

+ Caulescent herbs. 

t Stem short and very thick, scared. 

Quito glabrous; loaves lanceolate, decurrent, 4—7 in. long,.. 8, Brandmana. 

f t Stems elongate, slender and leafed. 

Herb 1—^^11 ft. high, sparingly hairy ; Icavos 3—4 in. long, more or less cordate at Ae 
base, decussately opposite ; capsules glabrous,...... .. 8. *naeulata. 


As prccedi^, but leaves whorlod,..... 8. secunda. 

^ + + SoapigerouB stoniloss herbs. 

Leavesp>~7*plin^ed :• calyx 4-toothod ; petals oblong, acuminato, .... 8* isioletfolia* 
Loaves penni-norved, cUiate \ potais obovate, cuspidate; anthers about a line long, 

. 8. nudiecapa% 
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1. S. hfNKARrs, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 76. 

Hab. Upper Tenaaserim, Moulmein, on the “ Gevai” hill, at 3000 ft. 
elevation (Lobh.). 

2. O. STEECTA, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4394. 

Hab. Tenaaserim, Moulmein (Lobb.). 

3. S. TENEEA, R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 4098 ; Koylc HI. Him. PI. 250. 
t. 45. f. 2 ; Walp. Nop. IT. 124 and V. G85. 

Hab. Here and there in the eng and low forests, especially on lateritc 
rocks and old j>agodas <fec., very rare in the nijpcr mixed forests and on 
pagodas of the ])lains, all over Pegu, Martaban and Tenasserim as far south 
as Tavoy.—PI. Pr. Heeb., Jan. 

4. S. Beanbtsi.vka, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 53. 

Hab. Upjier Tenasserim, Thoungyeen (Hr. Brandis). 

5. S. PICTA, Jvorth. Verb. Nat. Goseh. 249. t. 52; Naud. in Ann. d. 
fic. nat. 3 scr. XV. 2C; Bl. Mus. Bot. I. 11; Griff. Not. IV. C7C. teste 
Triana.; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. 1. 564. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, on rocks near Palur (Griff.).—PI. Oetob. 

6. S. MACULATA, lio.xl). PI. Iiid. I. 177. (8. tinyustifoliay Ito.xb. 1. 

c. 178; Wall. PI. As. rar. 11. t. 102). 

Var. a. OEXEJiyA, all parts sprinkled with hairs ; le.avcs bristly serru- 
hitc, usually ovate and equilateral, above elegantly white-bloluhoJ. 

Var. /8. EiLvcui/ATA, (S. emaculafa, Koxb. 1. c.), as preceding, but 
the leaves uniformly green. 

Var. y. anoustifolta, (8. angustifolia, lloxb. 1. c. 178), loaves 
usually acute or acuminate at the very unequal base, not blotched, but often 
pui’plish coloured beneath. 

H. iB. -Not unfrequent in shady localities, especially on mossy rocks 
and along rocky streamlets, in the hill-forests, cs 2 )ccially the moisjer omt^ 
of the Martaban hills and of Tenasserim, at 3000 to 5000 ft-, elevation.— 
Pr. March. 

7. S, SECUXDA, Wall. Cat. 4094; Bonn. Ilorsf. PI. Jav. rar. 216; 
Walp. Rep. Y. 685. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy. 

8. S. iruBTSCAPA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. 2303). 

9. S. vioLSFOLiA, Hf. in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 77. 

« Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb. 35C, teste Triana). 

N. B. 8. Teysmanniana^ Miq. Suppl. PI. Sumatr. 320* = 8, dhliqua^ 
Korth. 

Anpleotrum, A. Gray. , , 

I. A. CTANOCAEPUM, Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 84 {Mclas- 
toma cyanocaryuniy BL Bydr. 1073 ; Dissocliwta cyanocar^dy Bl. Bydr. J43 ; 
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Kortli. Verb. Nat. Gcscli. Bot. 238. t. 50 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc.- nat. 3 eer. 
XV. 71; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 522.) 

PIab. Bare in the tropical forests of Martaban, cast of Tounghoo ; 
Tenasscriin (lielf. 2290). . 

Doubtful Species. 

1. A. ? harhafumy Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 84 {Melastoma 
harhitum. Wall. Cat. 4082). 

Hab. Teiiasscrim, Chappedong (Wall.). 

2. Melastoma cordifolh^ lioxb. FI. Ind. II. 405. 

Hab. Chittagong (Koxb.). 

Probably same as A. cyanocnrpmi. 

3. Melnstoim curva^ lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 400. 

IIab. Chittagong (Uoxb.) 

Fternandra» Jack. 

Conspectus of Sjyecics. 

Flowcw in small stout almost .. P. capitelhla. 

Flowers in branched rather slender axillurji and terminal panicles, .... P. carshitcmi, 

1. P. CAPTTELr.ATA, Juck ill Mai. Misc. II. GO; Triana in Linn, 
Trans. XXVTll. 153. 

Hab. • Tenasserim (or Ainlamans?) (Helf. 2270 teste Triana). 

2. P. ciKRULKSci'JNs, Jiiok ill Mai. Misc. 1822. II. 01 and in Hook. 
Conii). Bot. Mag. I. 157 ; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 153. {Kwyc^ 
hiu Jnckitma, Wiilp. Uiqi. V. 724; Apteuxis trinervis^ GrifE. Not. Dicot, 
072 ; Eicgchia paniculata^ !Miq. Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 321). 

Hab. Tenasserim (lielf, 2275). 

Memocylon, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Calyx within without radiate UxuieUa-Uke nerveSy or the nerves very obsolete^ 
(chiefly Hindustani sijoeies). 

Loaves soBsilo or nearly so, opaque, drying yellowish; cymes sessile, umhcl^liko; calyx 

conspicuously -t.tuothcil,. 'M. umbellatum. 

• • Calyx radiaii ly nerved tcithiny the nerves simple orforledy raised and lamella^ 
like tike the yills of a mushroom. 

X Bony ovoid or ovoid-oblong. Cymes and pedicels very short and 
robust. 

licavcs seBsilo or very shortly potiolod, with the base rounded or cordate, U. eeerulexon. 

• X X Berry globose, the size of a pea to that of a cherry. • 

* f Cymes short and somctinios reduced. Leaves usually thick corin- 
cuous, without visible lateral nerves or veins, pctioled. 

^ IScrrios the size of a pea or smaller. 

> t Bronchlets more or less terete, sometimes marked with 
obsolete lines. 

O Cal}^ up to a line in diameter, not tubcrclcd. 
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Leaves attenuate at the base, very acuminate, glossy; petiole 1—2 lin. long; pedicels 

hardly a line long, thick; cjtuos very short, almost sessile, . M. Imvigatum. 

Leaves attenuatent tho base, shaiply acuininuto; pedicels 1—VJ lin. long; umbcl-liko 

cymes shortly pcduncled,. M. plebcjnm, 

0 O Calyx about 1^ lin. acroas, tubcrcled. 

Pedicels short and thielc; calyx uuduhite-truncato with u homis]>horicul tubcrcled base; 

leaves bluntish or retusc, shortly acuminate,. ^ . M. punrlahm. 

t t Branclilots sharply 4-lint!d or almost 4-wingcd and appear¬ 
ing more or loss 4-corncrod. 

Calyx smooth, about lin. across, expanded, obsolebly undulatc-lobod ; cymes almost 

sessile or shortly pedunclod; leaves as in preceding species, . M. scHteHuiuth. 

Calyx about ^ lin. wide, 8 hari»ly 4.toothed ; loaves only i—IJ in. long ; pedicels about 
a line long j cymes much reduced, .•ilmost sessile, f»:\v-flowercd,.... M. paurifionun, 
A A Uorrif'S the size of a cherry, sappy. ; 

.. Jlf. ceraaiforme» 

+ + Cymes more or less ample, pcduncled. Berries the sizo of a 
pea or smaller, 

Leav'cs rather thin*coriarcous, the latciul nerves more or loss 
conspicuous and arcuatcly unastoiiiosiug towards the mar¬ 
gin. 

Cymes simple, the pedicels .slender; calyx I —13 lin. wide. Lenvos those of Jf. ctraaifornxe^ 

.. M.*cclftaU'iuuM, 

Umbellets in th^TSoid cymes, the pedicels 1—2 Hii. long; calyx H lin. wide, tho limb 

sinuate 4-angular,. M. *(»rijfithianum. 

t t Leaves more or less thick-coriaceous, Die lateral nerves not 
or bjircly visihlo. 

O Leaves sessile, with a cordate base. 

Leaves large ; cymes lax, pcduncled, rather slender: pedicels 2—3 Kn. long, slender, 

.. M, jmUhrnm, 

0 O Leaves pf'tioh-d, more or less hiporing, very rarely 
rounded, at the base. 

A Branclilets sharply 4-comcrcd. Loaves ^pering^t 
base. 

Cymes rather short-pedunclcd, but slender; loaves 3—4 in. long,. M. elegans. 

* A A Branclilets tei*cto or with only faint linos. 

Leaves attenuate at the base, blunt or rctusc, almost opaciuo when dried; petiolo 1—2 
lin . long; pedicels \—1 lin. long, slender; cymes simple,'pedunclod,..Jf. ovatum. 
Leaves rounded at tho base, smootli and Mliining ; petiolo 2—4 lin. long ; pedicels 2 —3 
lin. long; cynics simple or compound, pcduncled,. M, edule, 

1. M. CMBELTiATUnr, liurm. Tlics. Zeyl. t. 31 and FI. Iiid. 87 ; Bth. 
FI. Auslr. III. 293; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 159; Bedd. FI. 
Sylv. t. 206 (M. tinctorium, Kocri. in Willd. sp. pi. II. 34*/ ; Wight Ill. 
I. 2 I 0 . t. 93; Af. rtmifioram^ Lamk. Diet. IV, 88^; DC. Prod. i^I. 6. cx 
parte). ^ ^ 

Hab. In the tropical forests of Boronga island opposite Akyab, Arra- 


can. 
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2. M. CCEEULEUM, Jack in Mai. Misc. I. No, V. 20 j Triana in Linn. 
Trans. XXVIII. 158; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 580 {M. lutescensj Presl Epim. 
Bot. 208 ; M. Manillanmiy Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 276; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 57(5). 

Var. a. oenuina, berries ellipsoid-oval, nearly 5 lin. long; leaves 
almost sessile, acutcT 

Var. p. FLOEiBUNDTTM, {M. Jlorihundum, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 
3Gl; M. laurifoliumy Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 277 ; Miq, 
FI. Ind. Bat. I. 570.), berries ellipsoid-oval, up to 6 lin. long j leaves 
rounded at the base, usually acute, on a petiole 1—1^ lin. long. 

« Var. y. Gbiffituiana, (M. cordatum^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 673), ber¬ 
ries cUipsoid-globose, about 3—1 lin. in diameter ; leaves often retuse or 
blunt with a mucro, almost sessile. 

IIab. Var. y. apparently frequent in Tenasscrim, from Moulmein 
down to Morgui.—FI. Jul. Aug.; Fr, March. 

3. M. HEvroATUM, Bl. Mus. Bot., I. 358 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 
570; Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 157. {M. pachydermaj Wall. Ciit, 
4104). 

IIab.* Tenasscrim (HoLf. 2328) ; ib. Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 4104).—Fr, 
Octob. 


4. M. pnKBEJirw, Kurz in Pegu Rep. App. B. 53. 

IIab. Not unJ’requeiit in the swamp-forests of the Frrawaddi in Pegu \ 
Upper Tenasscrim, Thoungyeen (Brandis) j Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson). 

5. M. pi;xcTATUjr, Presl. Bot. Bcnierk. 07 ; Wivlp. Ann. I. 303. 
Hatj. Tenasscrim (Ilelf. 2330). 

6. M. scUTELLATUM, Nuiid. ill Aim. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 282; 
Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVlll. 157. 

Vari% o. SUBSESSILE, umbollets on peduncles less than a line long or 
almost sessile ; pedicels about a lino long ; leaves smaller. 

Var. p. BEEVi-PEDUNctJL.vTUsr, umbellets on peduncles l^to 2 lin. 
long, the pedicels usually 2 lin. long ; leaves larger. 

Hab. Var. a. in the adjoining provinces of Siam ; var. p. ai)pai’ent- 
ly frequent in Tenasscrim, from Moulmein southwards ; -aIso Pegu, abovpi 
Rangoon.—FI. Apr.—Juno ; Fr. Fcbr.—May. 

* 7. M. pAUCiPiiOEUM, Bl. Mus. Bot. 1. 350; Miq. FL Ind, Bat. I. 

678 J Triana in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 158. ^ 

Hab. N^t unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans; Te- 
nassorim (Helf. 2332), Amherst (Falconer) ; Chittagong (Hf. and Th.),— 
FI. ES. 

8. »M. CEBABifcfEME, Kurz For. FI. Burm. I. 510. 



the forests of Chittagong (Dr. Schlich).—Fr. CS. 
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0. M. CELA.STIIINPM, Kurz ill Pegu Rep, App. B. 53 and For. FI. 
Burm. 1. 515. 

Vav. a. GENtJUTUM, leaves glaucous-green, coriaceous; cymes stilf- 
pcduncled. 

?Var. p. BiiAifDisiA^p^r, leaves of a tliiimer texture, more (often 
caudatcly) acuminate; cymes short or very short, ^nple or the lateral 
branchings almost reduced ; peduncles 2— i< lin. long, pedicels more slender. 

IIah. Var. a. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban, 
rare iu those of the eastern slopes of the Pegu I'omah; var. fi. in the tro¬ 
pical forests of Upper Tenassermi, (Brandis, Falconer, Ilclf. 2335).—FI. 
Febr.—^iVi)r. ; Fr. Jan. 

10. M. Gbiffitiiiaxum, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 ser. XVIII. 274 
(J/. liorsfiehUit Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. I. 572; Lampongmiy Miq. 
Suppl. FI. Suinatr. 321?). 

Hah. Tenasserim (Helf. 2331) ; in the tropical forests of the Mar¬ 
taban hills east of Tounghoo. 

11. M. ruLCirnuM, Kurz in Joiirn. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 307. 

Hah. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—FI. 

Bogin of May. 

12. !M. ELEOAXs, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 307. 

Hah. Bather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—FI. 
May. 

13. M. OVATUM, Smith in Bees. Cycl. V. 23. No. 3.; DC. Prod. 
III. G. {M. grande. Wall. Cat. 4109 ; M. lucidam, Prcsl Epiin. Bot. 209 ; 
M. pi'asinum, Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 3 sor. XVIII. 275). 

Hah. Not unfrequent in tlic tropical forests from Martaban down to 
Tenasserim ; also Chittagong.—FI. Nov.—Fehr. 

14. M. Ei)ULE, Boxb. Corom. J^l. I. 82 ; DC. Prod. III. ^; TriSla 
in Linn. Trans. XXVIII. 158. {M. eilule, var. y. Thw. Eu. Zeyl. PL 110 
and CP. 1503; M. ramijlorum, GrifE. Not. Dicot. 073). 

Hah. Not unfrequent in the tro 2 )ical forests of the Andamans and 
the Cocos islands; also Tenasserim (Helf. 2329).—FI. Apr.—May; Fr. 
June. 

The genus Memecyhn is in need of a thorough revision. The species are 
extremely difficult of correct identification without access to tho vciy aui 
thentic specimens for the most part deposited in Eurojwan herbaria and 
hence inacce.ssible to the Indian botanist. Triana*s account^of tho genus is 
barely more tlian a compilation. I have, therefore, kept the Burnieso forms 
all separate pending a comparison and identification of theSl'^me with 
those already described. ^ 
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LYTEBAEIEM. 

ConspectuH of Species, 

♦ Capsule irregularUj or cirettmeiss-dehiseing^ or 2^valyfedf l-^-celled. 

X Soods glabrous, l^eaves not black dotted. 

t Flowers with petals, or rarely apotalous in some herbs. 

6 Herbs. Capsule 1 —S^coUed, irregularly or transvorsoly de¬ 
hiscing. 

Ammai^nia. Calyx 3—5-toothcd. Stamens 2—8. Disk-glands none. Lcaros 
opposite or ruroly whorled. 

Hyduolytujivu. Calyx 4-lobcd. Petals d. Stamens d. Disk-glands 8. Cap¬ 
sule 2-ccllcd. Aquatics, ^th whorled loaTos. 

0 0 Trees or shrubs. 

pEurnis. Calyx 12-tooihod, ribbed. Petals'6. Stamens 12. Ovary 3-collcd, 
Capsulo 1-ccUcd, transvorsoly eireumscisa, 

Lawsonia. Calyx d-purtod. Pettils 4. Stiimons 8. Ovary and capsule 4-collcd, 
the latter irregularly bursting. 

t t hlowors apotalous. Trees or shrubs. 

Ckvi'TShonia. Calyx 4—5-cleft. Stamens 4—5. Ovary and capsulo 2-ceUod, the 
hitter 2-yalvcd. 

DicHUTOMANTiiES. C.ilyx 6-toothed, terete, the teeth alternating with os many 
accessory mkiuto ones. Stamens lU. Ctipsulu woody, indehiscont P, l-coUcd. 

X X Seeds pilose. Calyx-tubo tubular, curved. Stamens docUnato. 
LeavcB bhick-dottcd beneath. 

WoonrountA. Calyx C-lobcd. Petals G, or none. Stamens 12, long-cxsortod. 
Ovary and capsule 2-ceIlcd, the latter elongate, sessile, loculicidully 2-valved. 

♦ ♦ Capsule regularly openiug iuto 3—8 mlus^ or berry^iJee and indehiseent. 
Trees or shrubs, 

X Capsule dry or leathery, dehiscent. 

liAOEUSTiKKMiA. Cttlyx bull-shaped, 4—G- rarely 7-eleft. Petals 4—6. Stamens 
numerous, in 2 or more rows. Capsule dry, almost woody, 3 —G-coUed and -volvod. 
Sj^eds laterally winged. 

Dua]i.%7oa. Calyx 4—7-parted, thick coriaceous. Petals 4—7. Stamens numer¬ 
ous, in a single row. Cupsulo leathery, 4—8-celled and -valvcd. Seeds appcmlagcd 
at both ends. 

X X Capsulo bcrry-likc, indehiseent. • 

SoKKSBATLi. Calyx boll-shaped, 4—8-lobcd. Petals 4—8, or none. Stamens 

numerous. Berry many-coUed. 

« 

Ammannia, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Subg, 1. Botala, L. Flowers solitary (rarely and only occasionally by 
2 or 8) in the axils of the leaves, or bracts, often forming spikes or 
cemes. Capsulo 2—^--valved. 

F* Hish-glmds 8 mder the ovary, (Hydrol)'tliram, Hf.). 

Aquatic 'JCrb of the habit of i^yriophyllumy tho loaves whorled, linear,.. ...J. Walliehii, 

* * * BisJc^ilends absent, (Rotala, L.]. 

X C^yx beU-^apod, thrico as deep as wide. Capsulo shorter than, 
and included in, the calyx-tubo. 
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licaves Toiy shortly poiiolod, l^norvcd, linear; flowers solitary, sessile; pygmican an¬ 
nual, ...« .. .... ....... .... A. dentelloides. 

Loaves usually sessile, strongly penninorved, ohovate to oblong; flowers sessile, form¬ 
ing lateral and terminal leafy or bractod spikes,... A. peploidct* 

Loaves sessile, almost orbicular, penninorved ; flowftrs shortly and slondorly pcdicollcd, 

forming shorter or longer slender racemes,.... .. A. mbrotunda. 

Loaves scssilu, orbicular or nearly so, penninorved; flowers sessolo, in terminal pedun- 

clod bracted simple or coni])Ound spikes, . A. rotundifoUa. 

X X Calyx hemispherical, about as deep as wide ; capsule protrud¬ 
ed from, or at legist as long as, tho calyx-tube. 

Loaves linear, 1-nervod, veiy- shortly petiolcd; calyx 4-aDgular, 4-toothod, about I —^ 

lin. long; petals none ; pygmican herb,... A. pygmtva. 

Leaves oblong to linear-oblong, 1-nervcd, verj’ shortly petiolcd ; ciJyx short, 4-toothcd, 
about 5 lin. long; flowers vciy shortly pcdicuUod ; pygmican hurb, 

. • A. sUnpUciuscula, 

Loaves oblong to linear, sossilo, l-non*ed, or the lateral nerves very faint; cal^'x usual¬ 
ly j)-toothcd, ^—1 En. long ; petals 6 ,..... A. peutandra. 

Suhg. 2. AmmannUt^ L. Flowers pcdicelled or rarely sessile, axillary, 
clustered or in cymes, the latter sometimes reduced to 1 or a few flowers 
only. Capsule irregularly bursting. 

X Iveavoa narrowed at tho base, petiolcd or sessile. ^ 

Flowers minute, apotalous, on slender pedicels, forming sessile or very shortly pedun- 

cled cymes or clusters,... ^A. baccifera. 

X X Leaves sessile, with a cordate, sagittate or dilated base. Petals 
present. 

Capsule under a line long; stamens 4, or fewer; petals not crumpled; ch 1>^ 4-toothoJ, 

without accessory teeth ; cymes slender,. A. niuU!jlora» 

Capsule about 1J lin. long; stamens C—8 ; petals not crumpled ; calyx 4-toollic<l willi- 

out accessory teeth; cymes slender, . A. aHrkulata, 

Capsule about 2 lin. long; stiimcnsS; petals largo, crumpled; calyx 4-loolhed' with 
as many hom-shaped accessory teeth; c^mios and pedicels short, stout, A. octaudra, 

r 

1. A. WAtLicnii, {Hyilrolj/tlirum WalHchiif Hf. in Bth. and Hf. 
Gen. PI. I. 777, and in Hook. Icon. pi. 1.1007). 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Tavoy (Gomez). 

2. A. DEiiTELLOiDES, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. 76. 

Hab. Not unfrc(iuent in wet pastures and ricc-ficlds of Arracan.— 

FI. Fr. Sept., Octob. 

0 3. A. PEPiiOTDES, Sprang. Syst. Vcg. I. 444 (1825). (PepUs Indi~ 
ca^ Willd. Sp. pi. II/l. 244; Poir. in Lamk. Enc. V. 102 j A. repensj 
Rbttl. ex Mart, in Acad. Muench. VI. 150 ; 1)C. Prod. III. 80; Ameletia 
Indica, DC. in Mem. Soc, Genev. III/2. 82. t. 3. f. A. and Prod. III. 76 ; 
WA. Prod. I. 303 ; Wight Icon. t. 257. A. ; Bl. Mus. Lngd. BatStT. 135 j 
Ameletia elongata^ Bl. 1. c.; Ameletia acutidene, Miq.^^Fl. Ind. Ba\. 1/1. 
617 ; A. nana, Koxb. FI. Ind. 1. 427, non DC.). 

Hab. Common in wet pastures and fallow ricc-ficlds, along riW*- 
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banks, around swamps, &c., all over Burma and the adjoining provinces.— 
FI. Fr. Nov—March. 

4. A. BUBBOTUNDA, Wall Cat. 2096 ; Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 
1871. 55. 

Hab. Ava, from Scgain and Mandalay northwards in the Irrawaddi 
valley.—FI. Fr. Jan. 

5. A. BOTUNDTFOLTA, Buch. in Roxb. FI. Iiid. I. 425 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 79 ; WA. Prod. 1. 306. {Ameletia rotv/ndifoliay Wight Ill. I. 206 
and Icon. t. 258). 

Hab. Ava, Irrawaddi valley about Bhanio &c.; also Kakh^xn hills.— 
FI. Pebr. March. 

0. A. i»raM.aiA, Kurz in Seem. Jonru. Hot. 1867. 376. 

Hab. On gravel-roads, sandy grounds &e., of the eng-forests along 
the western slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and no doubt elsewhere.—FI. Fr. 
Nov. 

7. A. siMPLTCiUHCULA, Kui’z iu JouiTi. As. Soc, Beng. 1871. 54. 
IIab. On mud around ponds and in riec-liclds in Chittagong.—FI. 

*Fr. Octob. 

8. 'A. iMiin'ANJ>BA, Jioxb. FI. Ind. I. 427 (1820) ; DC. Prod. HI, 
79, in i)iyt; WA. Prod. I. 305, in part; Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 131. t. 
46. f. B. {Jiotala Boxburghiantiy Wight Icon. t. 2G0. B. ; Walp. Rep. 11. 
101; Selloioia ii/iginomfy Roth. Nov. «p. 1G3 (1821) ; DC. Prod. HI. 380 ,■ 
Tritheca pcnlandray Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/1. 614.; A. nanOy DC. Prod. HI. 
79, non Uoxb.; liotala dccussuiny DCl 1. c. 76). 

Hau. Frequent in wet pastures, ricc-ficlds, along river-banks, &c., all 
over Burma, cs 2 )ecially in cultivated lands —FI. Fr. Close of RS. 

9. A. iiACciFBBA, Ti. Rp. pi 175; Bl Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II. 133, 
""(A. ve.ipaioriay Roxh. FI I^d. 1. 426; DC. Prod. III. 78; WA. Prod. I. 

305 ; A. Indicay Lanik. 111. 1, 311. No. 1055; DC. Protl. HI. 77, in part; 
WA. Prod. 1. 305, in part; Bth. FI. Austr. III. 297; Bl Mus. Lugd. 
Bat II, 133. t. 40. f, A : Crgptothcca apetahy Bl. Bydr. 1128 ; DC. Prod. 
III. 70 ; Hapalocarpum vcsicatorium and II. Indicimy Miq. FI Ind. Bat, 
I/l, 018). 

Hab. Common in cultivated lands, in fallow rice-ficlds, on road-sides, 
along river-banks, lakes, &c., in open as well as in forest-land, all <5Ver 
Burma, up to 2000—3000 ft. elevation.—FI. Fr. Nov.—May. ^ 

10. A., MUBTIPLOBA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 426; DC. Prod. Ill 79 ; 
WA. Prod. I. 305. {Crgptotheca dicliotomay Bl Mus. Bot. Lugd, Bat. 

II. t. 44 ? ; .4. mhicrocarpay DC. Prod. HI, 78 ? ; Bujfrenia dichoto* 
may IJKq. FI lud. Bat. I/l, 616). 

-IIab. Chittagong, in rico-ficlds and cultivated lands.—FI. Fr. Octob, 
. A. AUBiccBATA, Willd. Ilort. Bcrol 1. 7. t. 7; DC. Prod. III. 

80 5 Bth. FI. Austr. III. 297. 
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IIab. Cliittagong, in ricc-lields.—FI. Fr. Octob. 

12. A. OCTANDBA, L. f. Suppl. 127; Koxb. Corom. PI. II. IS. t. 
133 and PI. Ind. I. 425; WA. Prod. 1. 304; Bl. Mua. Lugd. Bat. II. 
132. (Amanella iineariSf Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, CIO j Diplostcuion octmu 
drum, Miq, 1 . c. 615). 

IIab. llice-iields in Chittagong.—FI. Fr. Octob. 

Pemphis, Forst. 

1. P. AClDTJiiA, Forst. Gen. t. 34; DC. Prod. III. 89; Bl. Mus. 
Bot. Lugd. Bat. II. 128. t. 43; WA. Prod. I. 307; Grill. Not. Dicot. 
610, (P. angustifoUaj Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 465; Muclcllandiu Qrifflthianaf 
AVight Icon. t. 199G). 

Hau. Rocky coasts all along Tcnassciim and Andamans.—FI. Fr. 
Octob. and Apr. 

Lawsonia, L. 

1. T. INEUMTS, L. sp. pi. 408 ; Koxb. PL Ind. IX. 258 ; GrifF. Not. 
Dicot. 609. t. 590. f. 2. (X. afhff, Laink. Diet. III. 106; DC. Ih’od. III. 

91 ; WA. Prod. I. 307 ; Wight III. 1. t. 94 ; X. L. sj». pi, 498). • 

Hab. Much cultivated all over Burma, and sometimes like wild 
around villages and in cleared lauds.—FI. Fr. nearly x . • 


Cryptoronia, 131. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Calyx about \ lin. across ; leaves usually pubcnilous beneath,. C. jynbesfent. 

Calyx 1—1 ^ lln. in diameter; leaves quite glabrous, . U.pauiculata. 


1. C. PAiJicULATA, Bl. Bydr. 1151 and Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II. 
123. t. 42. {ILunsloviapaniculata^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 716 ; Henslo- 
via afinis, Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. IV. ^77 ; Miq. I. c.). f 

Var. o. GLABBA, {ILcnslovia (jluhra, Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. 
IV. 478 ; Ci^pteronia paniculatOy BL 1. c.), rhachis of racemes glabrous, at 
least in fruit. 

Var. p. PUBESCEXS, {Jlenslovia puhescens, Griff. Not. Dicot. 404. t. 
664. f. 2., non Phincb.). rhachis of racemes densely puborulous, not glabres- 
ctiut. 

Hab. Var. a. in Cliittagong; var. p. frequent in the tropical forests, 
especially the open ones, also in the moistcr upper mixed forests, from Arra- 
can* Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasscrim.—FI. Nov.—Jan. ^Fr. Fobr.— 
May. 


Woodfordia, Salisb. 

1. W. PBUTiccsA, (Lpihrurn fruiicosum, h. sp, pL 641; Woodfpr- 
dia floribundd, Salisb. Parad. Lond. t. 42; Orislca iomenfosa^ 

Corom. PL 1. 29. t. 31. and FI. Ind. 11.233; Bot. Iteg. I. t. 40 j Bot.^J 
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Mag. t. 190G j DC. Prod. Ill. 92; \VA. Prod. I. 308 j Bl. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. IL 128). 

Var. a. OEKuiKA, more or less greyish or silvery appressed pubes¬ 
cent. 

Var. p. ruNCTATA, Bl. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. IL 128 {Qrislea 
p^ctaia. Ham. in Kces. Cycl. V. 17. No. 2. ; DC. Prod. III. 92; WA. 
Prod. I. 308), leaves shortly petioled, almost glabrous. 

Had. Var. a. frequent in the dry forests of the Promo District; 
i*arc in tljo diicr uiq)cr mixed forests of Pegu ; Ava, Kakhycn hills.—FI. 
Fr.. Jan., Febr. 

Iiagerstroomia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

8uhg. 1. Sihitty DC. CaljTc torcto, without libs or furrows. 


• Injlorcicenee and cahjx (jlabrmis. 

Ijoarcs whitish glaucous benoath ; llowcrs hardly ^ in. acroHS, .. L. parvijlora. 

Loaves greon; llowcrs I J—2 in. in diameter, . L. Indica. 


• * InJIorcsccncc and cahjx coxcred with a %'mtij^oloHrcd tonnnxium. 

Flowers almost racemose, in ])aniclcs, calyx by ^ or § shoiter tlum the capsule, 

..J/. calyculata, 

S?tlg.*2. Adanxbca, Lamk. Calyx furrowed, plaitcdly ribbed or angular, the an¬ 
gles acuto or almost winged. 

* *Rihi or angles twice as many an cahjx-lobcs, the shorter alternating ones termu 

naliug at the sinuses of the lobes, those of the longer ones extending over the 
lobes, retain large. 

+ Infloresconoo and calyx covered with a lloccoso tomentum. Calyx- 
lobes terminating in a bristle or short mucro. 

Adult leaves glabrous, acuminate; tomentum ru8ty-coloiii*cd; petals on short claws, not 

fringed, ■•••»• . • • ..... •. • ... «... ...... X. Jlwihunda. 

Adult loaves puberulous bt'nonth, acuminate j tomentum whitish or yellowish ; x)etals on 

long slender claws, eilielatc, ....X. tomentosa. 

As prccomng, but h'avcs mucronalo or acuto; flowers twice as large ; petals conspi¬ 
cuously Iriiiged,...X. Loudimi. 

X X Iiiflorcsccnco and calyx pruinous, or minutely whitish or greyish 
puberulous, all other paits glabrous. 

liCavcs whitish glaucous beneath ; calyx 10—12-aDgular, the angles acute, ..X. hypoleuea. 
Leaves green; calyx plicatcly-siilcato, the ribs very obtuse and broader than the fur¬ 


rows, .X. fos*regina. 

Loaves green ; calyx longitudinally fun-owed, without ribs,.X. tnaeroearpa. 


* * Angles of calyx as many as plain lobes and alto'nating with them, rctals 
minute. 

All softer part^ greyish pubescent; angles of calyx almost winged; flowers small, ” 

. .X. villosa. 

PABTTFLOBA, Roxb. Coi’om. PL I. 28. t. GC. and FI. Ind. II. 
506 ;JWight Icon. t. C9; ariff. Not. Dicot. 610. t. 502; DC. Prod. III. 
03^ Bedd. FI. Sylv, t. 81. 

-(^^^HAD. Ava.—FI. April. 
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*2. L. 1nj)ICA, L. sp. p]. 73J!; Bot. Mag. t. 4ft)5; Uoxb. FI. Ind. 
II. 505 ; WA. Trod. I 308; Wight III. 1. t. 8($; Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 11. 
125 ; Miq. FI. Incl. Bat. I/l, G22. 

Hab. Generally planted in villages, but nowhere wild; (apparently 
wild in the Yunau-hills).—FI. May, June. 

8. L. CALxeuxATA, Kux’z in Jonrn. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 307. ^ 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of Martaban cast of Toun- 
ghoo.—Fr. March, April. 

4. L. PLoniBUNDA, Jack in Mai. Misc. I. 38; DC. Prod. III. 93 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 024 j Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 12G. t. 41; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 509. 

Hab. In the tropical forests along the Salween in Martaban and in 
Tenasserim from Mouhneiu southwards; also Andamans.—FI. July, Aug. 

5. L. TOMKyioSA, Prcsl Bot. Boinerk. 142 ; Walp. Ann. I. 295. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests, all 

over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. April, May ; Fr. May, 
June. * 

0. L. Lounoyr, Tej^sm. and Bincnd. in Natimrk. Tydsoli. Ned. Ind. 
XXIV. 331. 

IIab. In the adjoining Siamese province of Kauboorec, in eng-forcsts. 
—FI. HS. 

7. L. IITPOLEL'CA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 307. 

Hab. Frc(iucnt in the tropical and moister uiqxer mixed forests of 
the Andaman.s.—FI. June, July ; Fr. CS. 

8. L. I'Los-MEtJTXj;, Butz. Obs. Bot. T. 20. (1779). (X. Iieffin(t\ Boxb. 
Corom. PI I. 4G. t. G5. (1795). and FI. Ind. II. 505 ; DO. l>ro(i. 111. 93 ; 
Bl, Mus. Lugd. Bat. TI. 12G. t. 41 ; WA. Prod. 1. 308 ; AV^ight Icon. t. 
413: Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/1, 023 ; Bodd. FI. Hylv. t. 29 ; Adamhea^glabra* 
Lamk. Encycl. Bot. I. 39. (1783) ; Kctmia Indica, Burm. TIiosaur. Zeyl. 
137. (1737) non L.). 

Hab. ^Common in the mixed forcst.s and savannahs all over Burmah. 
and 4hc adjacent provinces.—FI. IIS. \ Fr. CS. 

9. L. MACROCABPA, Wall. Cat.’2114 ; Voigt llort. Calc. 132. 

Hab. Frequent in the open, es])Ocially the low, forests, from Ava, 
Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. HS.; Fr. CS. 

10. L. VILBOSA, Wall, in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 234. 

• Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical and moister upjxjr mixed forests 
of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban.—FI. June. 


Duabanga, Hum. 

1. D. ORAiTDiPLOaA, (LageTstvmmia grandijlora, Boxb. Hort . ^ng. 
38 and FI. Ind. II. 503; DC. Prod. HI. 03 ; Bl. Mus. Li^d. Batr^T. 
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125; B. aonneratioideSf Buch. in Linn. Trans. XYII. 178; Hf. lUustr. 
Him. PI. t. 11; Walp. Ann. 11. 640 j Lepto^artion grandiflorum^ Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 511. t. 591). 

ITab. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper ones, also 
in the tropical forests, all over Burmah, from Chittagong and Ava down to 
T^nasserim and the Andamans.—FI. March, April j Fr. May. 

Sonneratia^ L. f. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Stifftna infu7idibuliform-eapitate, small. 

X ' Petals lincar-lonccoluto, dark purple. 

Calyx terete, G—8-lobod ; loaves obovatu, broad, .... S. acida. 

X X Petals none. 

Cal 3 rx in bud olliptically oblong, acute, the tube at first obscurely, then strongly 6—8- 

angulor,. 8. alba. 

Calyx in bud ovoid, obtu.HC, tho tube terete, . 8. Or\fflthii, 

* * SUgma largcj marly 3 lin. in diameter^ conically umbrella-shaped. 

Calyx 4'lobed; petals none; leaves oblong to lanceolate,'... 8. apctala. 

1. S. ACIDA, L. f. Suppl. 252 ; DC. Prod. III. 235 ; Itoxb. FI. lud. 
II. 500 ; .WA. Pro<l. I. 327 ; Wight Icon. t. 340 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. G52 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 49G. 

Hab. • Frequent inAhe littoral forests all along the coasts, from Chit¬ 
tagong down to Tcnasserai and the Andamans.—FI. H. and RS. ; Fr. CS. 

2. S. ALBA, Smith in Rees Cjcl. V. 23 ; DC. Prod. III. 231; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 497. (Mangium alburn^ Rumph. Herb. Amb. III. 111. 
t. 73). 

Hab. On the sea-shore of the Andamans.—FI. April, May. 

3. S. OmFFiTUiij Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 66. (S. 

alha^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 652.) 

Frequent in the littoral, especially tlie tidal forests of Pegu 
and Tenasserim.—FI. April, May. ^ 

4. S. Ai’ETALA, Buch. in Sym. Bmb. to Ava III. 313. ti 25 ; DC. 

Prod. III. 231; WA. Prod. I. 327 i Roxb. H. Ind. II. 600; Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 650. t. G3G. f. 4. * 

Hab. Common in tbc tidal forests, less so in the mangrove swamps, 
all along tho coasts from Oliittogong down to Tenasserim; Ava (Mrs. Bur- ‘ 
ncy) is there no mistake ?—FI. June, July ; Fr. RS. 

GBAKATKJE. 

^ Punioa, L. 

P. L. Bp. pi. 676; DC. Prod. III. 3; WA. Prod. 

I. 3^^ Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 499; Bot. Mag. t. 1832. AB.; Wight lUust. 

driff. Not. Dicot. 641. t. 634. 

^ . 12 
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Hab. Ava, much planted from Mandalay northwards.—FI. Jan., 
Febr. 

OJSrAORABIJBJE. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Ovary 2—~Q~eeUedf the cells many-ovukd. Capsules dehiscing toeulieidally or 

septicidally^ many~sccded. Usually terrestrial herbs, 

JussLi£A. Sbimens twice as many as petals. Ovary 4-ceUcd. Capsule scpticidal. 
Luuwigia. Stamens as many as petals. Ovary 3—6-ccllcd. Capsule scpticidal. 

* * Ovary 1— i.-celledf the cells 1- {rarely 2—4-) ovuled. Nut 1— i-cellcdy 1—4- 

seeded. 

Trapa. Flowers 4>mcrou8. Ovary 2*ccllcd. Nuts with 2 or 4 spines or lioms« 
Flouting herbs. 


Jussieea, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Creeping or floating herb; flowers usually 5-morouB, white, long.pcdiccllcd; seeds 

largo, spongy,... J. rejicnH. 

Erect, teiTcstrial; flowers mostly 4-merous, very shortly podiccllcd or almost sessile ; 
seeds minute, crustaccous, glossy, .. J. suffrtUicosa. 

1. J. EEFENS, L. sp. pi. 550 and Mant. 381; DC. Prod. III. 54 ; 

WA. Prod. I. 335 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. *401; Rhecd. Hort. Malab. II. t. 
51. {J. Swartziana, DC. 1. c.; J.florihimda, Not. Dicot*. G80). 

Var. a. oLABEiuscuLA, all parts more or less glabrous; peduncles 
smooth ; ovary puberulous or almost glabrous. 

Var. /S. YTSSTiTA, all pai-ts, more e.spccially the peduncles, more or 
less softly hairy or pubescent; ovary more or less woolly. 

Hab. Both forms frequent in and around ponds, lakes, swamps, &c., 
also in ricc-ficlds and quietly running streams, all over Burma down to 
Tenasserim.—FI. Jan. to April; Fr. April, May. 

2. J. 8UFFKUTICOSA, L. sp. pi. 555 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. l/l, 628; 
Bth. FI. Austr. III. 307. 

Var. • a. oenuina, {J. angustifoluty Lamk. Dicot. III. 331 and Ill. t. 
280. f. 3 ; DC. Prod. III. 55 ; J. exaltata^ Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 401; J. 
suffruticosaj'LA. c.‘f J. Blwmeana^l^Q. Prod. III. 331; Miq. PL Ind, 
Bat. I/l, 627 ; J. longipes^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 689 ; J. Burmanni, DC. 1. 
c. 57), all parts simply appressed pubescent or almost glabrous, the capsules 
narrower. 

• Var. p. VTLtosA, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 628 (J. villosa, Lamk. 
Encycl. Meth. III. 331; DC. Prod. III. 67; WA. Prod. 1.336; J. 
fruticosay DC. 1. c.; Bheed. Hort. Malab. IL t. 6p.), all parts dense¬ 
ly villous, the capsules usually thicker and more pubeMent. j 

Hab. Both varieties common on mud-banks of rivers, around'Uanks, 
in swamps and rice-fields, &c., all over Burma down to Tenasserixz^iijFl. 
Fr. March—^May. 
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liudwigia, li. 

Conspectus of Species. 

oapsulos from oblong to olongate-cylmdricab thick; seeds densdy covering the pla¬ 


centas, ..... L, parvijtora. 

Capsules lUmost filiform; seeds in a single row, ...... L. prcatrata. 


1. L. FABVXFLOBi., Kozb. FI. Ind. I. 419 ; Schlechtd. in Coroll. Oba. 
Hort. Hal, 1854 and in Linn. XXVI. 479 ; Wight lU. t. 101; WA. Prod. 
I. 336; DC. Prod. III. 59. {L. perennis^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 629, non 
L.; L. gracilis, Miq. 1. c.). 

Var. a. Roxbfbghiana, {L. parviflora, Rozb. 1. c., &e.,) capsules 
-sessile or nearly so; 4—6 in. long ; calyx-lobes only half as long as the 
calyx-tube. 

Var. p. iTTnnoiDES, (L. lythroides, Bl. Bydr, 1134 ; DC. Prod. HI. 
59), capsules distinctly pcdicellod, from obovate to almost turbinate or 
oblong, about 2—3 lin. long ; calyx-lobes as long as the calyx-tube. 

Hah . Var. a. hero and there in Pegu and Martaban, along the larger 
rivers, as the SIttang &e.; var. frequent on mud-banks, in swampy places 
and rice-fields, around tanks and lakes, &c., all over Burma down to Tenas- 
serim and. the Andamans.—FI. Fr. Sept.—May. 

2. L, rnosTRATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 420; DC. Prod. III. 59; Wight 

Icon. t. 7^2. {L. diffusa, Ham. in Linn. Trans. XIV. 301; DC. 1. e.; 

Nematopgxis fruticulosa^pusilla prostrata, Miq. n. Ind. Bat. I/l, 

630). 

Var. a. luxubtans, plant erect and branched, the leaves much larger, 
Var. p. iruMiFUSA, small, prostrate ; leaves small, usually not above 
i in. long, more or less blunt. 

Hab. Var. a. not nnfrequent in wet places in Pegu and the Anda¬ 
mans ; also Ava; var. /3. on wet sand-banks of rivers, as the Toukyeghat 
river.—Ft. H. and US. 

Trapa, L. 

Conspectus of Species. * 


Kut with 2 opposite reflexod bearded spines,. T. bUpitiota 

Kut with 2 pairs of opposite spines, .. T. quadrispinosa. 


1. T. BiSPTNOSA, Roxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 234 and FI. Ind. I. 428 ; 
DC. Prod. III. 64 ; WA. Prod. I. 337 ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. XL t. 33 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. But. I/l. G36). 

Hab. In tanks of Chittagong ; also Ava. 

SAMrBACFJS. 

Conspectw of Species. 

tA.J. CASEARtEJE. Calyx free, 6- or 4-morou8. Petals none. Stamens 6— 
30, in|irlSd in a singlo row to the calyx-tuho, usually altonmting with as many stami- 

n«aOs. 
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GvmovTA. Stamens 6—15, alternating with as many short staminodcs. Flowers 
clustered or in corymbs. 

THb. II, UONALIBM. Calyx free or adnato to the ovary, 4—16-morouB. Pe¬ 
tals 08 many. Stamens 4—16, or if more arranged in clusters, but always opposite 
the petals. 

Homalium. Petals as many as sepals. Ovary moro or less odnate to the ovary 
and inferior. 


Guidonift) Plum. 

(Casearitty Jacq.) 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Filaments very slendevy uinny times longer than the anthers. 

t Stamens and staminodcs 8 each, separately inserted. 

All parts glabrous; leaves coarsely cronate; flowers about 2 lin. across; pedicels and 

cal}*x glabrous, ........ G. Canziala, 

Voung shoots, cal}*x, and pedicels, and also often tho nerves beneath of the semilato 

leaves, pubcrulous ; flowers only a lino across, . 0. glomeraia. 

t t Stamens and staminodcs 8 each, united at the base and forming a 
broad disk round the ovary. 

All parts, also tho flowers and pedicels, more or less tomentose or pubcrulous, 

.. G. tomentoaa. 

• * Filaments only as long as the anthers. 

All parts more or less pubei'ulous; stamens 8, . *..... . O. Varcca. 

1. G, Cajtziala (Casearia Oanzialoy Wal^ ap. Voigt Hort. Calc. 
78; Casearia ovatOy Koxb. FL Ind. II. 4i28, non Willd.). 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the lower ones, all 
over Pegu and Martaban. 

Casearia JIamiltoniiy Wall. Cat. differs in the cronate leaves, and in 
the number (10) of the stamens and staminodcs. 

2. G. UL03JERATA, (Cascaria gXomeraiay lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 419 j 
DC. Prod. II. 49). 

Var. a. olabhiuscula, leaves almost glabrous. 

Var. p. PUDEEULA, leaves beneath on tho nerves, tho petioles &c., 
pubcrulous. 

Hab. Var. p. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.). 

3. G. Vaeeca, Daill. (Casearia Varecay Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 418 j 
G. Vareca, Gtertn. Fr. I. t. 60). 

Hab. Ava, Khakycn hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fr. Apr. 


* Homalium, Jacq. 

Conspectus of Species. * 

* Stamens solitary and opposite to the petals. Flo(vers racemose orSpikedy often 
collected into panicles. 

X Flowers about 2 lin. in diameter. Ovary villous. 

Leaves coriaceous, tomontoso or puberulous beneath; flowers tomenioe^ soesi 
robust, tomontoso, • ............ IT. 
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Leaves tliin chartaceous, pubescent on the nerves; flowers tomontose, shortly pedicel- 

led \ racemes pubescent, slender,.... *.«.. H. Ori^hiMum, 

X X Flowers less than a line in diameter. Spikes collected into pani¬ 
cles. 

All parts, also ibo spikes, quite glabrous; flowers sessile; ovary villous, 

.. K. nUnui\flonm, 


* * Stamens by % or more opposite to the petals. 

Quito like J£. NepaUnse^ but stamens by throes; ovary tomentose; flowers longish 

pedicellod, in divaricate terminal glubroiis panicles, . J7. Sehliehii, 

Glabrous; stamens by twos; ovary glabrous; racemes slender, glabrous,.. XT. 


1. H. TOMENTOSTTM, Btli. in Linn. Proc. IV. 34. {Blackwellia to^ 
mentosoy Vent. Choix/ t. 57 ; DO. Prod. II. 55 ; BlachwelUa apiraliOy Wall, 
in As. Research. XIII. 400 c. tab.; DC. Prodr. 1. c.). 

Ha.b. Frequent in the mixed forests all over Pegu, Arracan, and Mar¬ 
taban, up to 2000 ft. elevation.—FI. Pr. Nov.—Jan. 

2. H. GniFPixmANUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 57. 
{BlachwelUm sp., GrifE. Not. Dicot. 584. t. 585. A. f. 10; BlachwelUa 
dasyanihtt^ Turez. in Bull. J. Nat. Mosc. 18G3. 610). 

ITau. Tenasserim, Mergui (GrifB. 991). 

This may possibly be Astranthus CochiiichinensiSf Lour., FI. Coch. 225 
( = BlachwelUa —^Bl. Mus. Bot. II. 27). 

3. H. MiNUTiPLOBUM, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1827. 308. 

Hati. Burma, probably Martaban or Tenasserim (Brandis). 

Habit of K. foetidiimy but the flowers very minute. 

4. H. ScuMcnii, Kurz, For. FI. Burm. I. 532. 

IIab. Forests of Chittagong (Dr. Schlich) F}. CS. 

5. II. FOiXiDUM, Bth. in Linn. Proc. IV. 37 .—{BlachwelUa foetida. 
Wall. ; Dcless. Icon. III. 32. t. 53 ; Ludia feetida^ Koxb. FI. Ind. IL 508). 

IIab. Tenasserim, Mergui (GrifE. teste Benth.). 


TJJBKKBACKM. 

Turnera, L. 

*1. T. ULMIPOLTA, L. sp. pi. 965 and Hort. ClifE. 122. t. 10.; DC. 
Prod. III. 34G {T. angusUfoUa, Curt. Bot. Mag. t. 281). 

Hab. Disseminated from giffiens and now often growing as wild in 
rubbishy places around the larger villages and towns, as Rangoon, Akyab, 
Ac., FI. Fr. CS. 


FASSIFLOBK^, 

• Conspectus of Genera, 

^hord. I. FA8SIFLOBKJE, Flowers hermaphrodite, or rarely 
uniJIntal and in this case the male and female corollas conform. Corona 
simple or double. 
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Tribe 1. JPASSIFLOJREJE. Corona of tho corolla simple or double and usually 
conspicuous. Petals usually herbaceous or coriaceous, rarely none. 

Pasbiflora. Calyx*tube ebort. Petals 4—5, rarely none. Stamens 4— 
Styles 3. lioavcs simple. 

Suhord. II. I^AFAYACHj^. Flowers hermaphrodite or unisexual. 
Stameus perigynous. Corona small or none. 

Tribe 2. MODEOCEM, Flowers hermaphrodite, or, if unisexual, the male and fe¬ 
male corollas conform. Corona small or none. Petals usually included in the colyx- 
tubc. Connective often produced beyond tho iinthor-colls. 

Mopecca. Flowers unisexual. Calyx 5-clcft. Corona none or fringed. Disk- 
glands 6. Tendril-bearing herbs or shrubs. 

Tribe 3. VATAYABJE. Flower xmisexual, tho male and female corollas dissi- 
mUnr, rarely polygamous. Corona none. Calyx uiinuto. Male corolla tubular, the 
female one 5-pctalled. Stamens in two rows, inserted to the coroUa-tubo. Erect trees, 
with milky Juice. 

Gabica. Filament free. Leaves simplo, lobed or cut. 


Fassiflora, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

8uhg. 1. OranadtUa, DC. Involucro 3-lcavcd, tho loadeta entire or toothed, or 
dissected. Sepals and petals 5 each. Peduncles 1-flowered, aiising together with the 
simple tendrils frum tho same leaf-uxil. • 

• JhvoUtcre~leaJlets entire or toothed. 

Branches and branchlcts wingodly 4-comcrcd; stipules and bracts entire ;* petiole with 

4—6 glands; leaves entire,.P. qnadrangularis. 

Branches &c., almost terete or slightly angular, never winged; stipules setaceous, 
long; bracts obovatc, glandular-sorruto at the tips ; petiulo 2-glanded at the 
apex; leaves entire.. .... P. laiirifotia. 

• ♦ InvolncrcAeaPets pinmtiJid-CHty the end-eegmente capillary or setaceonsy glan- 

dular^thickened at the apex (Dysosmia, DC.) 

All parts hairy ; leaves 3-lobcd, tho petiole gbind-less,... P. foetidn. 

Subg. 2. Eu-'TaaeiJlora. Flowers not involucred, tho bracts remote, largo, small 
or absent. Corona membranous, sharply folded, frillpd at the edge. . f 

• Elowera braetedy the bracts email. Petals presetU. (Decaloba, Endl.). 

t Leaves lobod, velvety beneath. 

Exactly as P. Uorspeldiiy but leaves deeply 3-lobcd and smaller, tho lobes blunt, 

.. P. caloneura. 


t t Loaves entire, glabrous. 

Flowers small; petiole 1—2 in. long, 2-glando(j|at or about tho middle; lcaT<» glau¬ 
cous beneath, acuminate,.P. Nepalensia. 

* * Flowers apetalouSy usually without bracts (Cicca, Mod.). 

Flowers small; petiole I —^ in. long, 2-glandcd at the apex; leaves acuto, P. suberosa. 

1. P. yffixiDA, Cav. Biss. 10. t 289; BC. Prod. II.T. 331; Bot. 
Rog. t. 321; Bot. Mag. t. 2619. ^ 

Hab. Frequent in the more cultivated parts; especially in hedges, 
waste-places, and savannahs, of Chittagong and Ava*to Arracan aid Pe¬ 
gu.—FI. Fr. Aug.—Jan. 


N. B. P. laurifolia, L. (Bot. Reg. t. 13) and P. quadrangular 


'iiari 
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Jj. (Bot. Keg. t. 14 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2041) are frequently coltivated in gar¬ 
dens in Bnrm% and sometimes half-wild. 

2. P. CALOjnsuEA, Kurz MS. 

Ha^. Burma, probably Upper-Tenasserim or Mai^aban (Dr. Brandis)^ 
The texture, nervaturc, and indument of the Icayes are entirely those 
of B. JZorsJicldii. Flowers and fruits unknown. 

3. F. auBEBOSA, L. Amsen. Acad. I. 226; Mast, in Linn. Trans. 
XXVII. 630 (P. Walherim, Wight Ill. t. 108.) 

IIab. In hedges and in shrubbery of Chittagong.—FI. Fr. RS. 

. Modecca, Lamk. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* PetaU inserted at the throat or to the tube of the calyx; stigmas sessile (Micro- 


blopharis, Wight). 

Leaves entire; souds pitted, with crenato borders,. M. cordifolia. 

* * Petals inserted on the bottom of the calyx. Style 'i^cleft or styles 3, distineU 
(Blcpharanthus, Wight). 

Leaves 3- rarely 3*lubcd; seeds pitted, with a doublcd-crcnato border,.... JUT. trilobata. 


1. M. COBDTFOLIA, Bl. Bydr. 939 ; Itumph. I. 169. t. 49; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat^ I. 702. 

Hab. Not unfrequont in open places of the tropical forests, especial¬ 
ly along tflb coasts, of the Andamans.—FI. Fr. April, May. 

2. M. TBiLOBATA, Roxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 271 and FI. Ind. III. 

132. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical and moister mixed forests, especially 
in open places, but also in village-bushes, in hedges, along river-sides, Ac. 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava southwards.—PL Begin, of RS. 
Fr. end of RS. 

Carica, L. 

*1. C. Papaya, L. sp. pi. 1466; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 824; WA. 
Prod. I. 352 ; Bot. Reg. t. 459 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2898 and 2899 ; priff. Not. 
Dicot. 570. t. 584. f. 2; Wight 111. II. t. 106, 107 ; Maingay in Joxim. 
Agr, Hort. Soc. India 1867.184 cum icon. (Bapaya vulgaris, DC. Prod. 
XV/1.414). 0 

Hab. Generally cultivated aU over Burma, especially the southern 
provinces where it often springs up half-spontaneously in uncultivated 
places and along river-banks.—FI. Fr. nearly oo. ‘ 

C UC UMBITA CE^. 

• Conspectus of Genera. 

Trih. 1. CTJCVBBITEM, Endl. Anthers 2-celIed, the cells straight, 
cury^r flexuose. Ovary with 3 (rarely 2 or 5) placentas; ovules horizon- 
tel, numerous. 
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Anthttr’-celU Jtexmte or folded up (very rarely etraight or only curved.) 

X Corolla rotate or bclI>Bhapcd, 5-petalled or d-ported to the base. Fila- 
mente usually free. 

+ Petals cirrhiferous or fringed. 

IIoDGSONiA. Ovules 12, in pain attached to each side of the 2 pariotal*placentus. 
Seeds large, united by pairs. Leaves lobed, coriaceous. 

Tuichosanthbs. Ovules and seeds very numerous, the later variously shaped, 
small or large. Petals fringed or rarely entire or nearly so, ‘white. Leaves cntii^' or 
lobed. 

+ + Petals ontiro, 

t Calyx-tubo of males elongate. Stamens inserted in the calyx- 
tube, meludcd, the uutiiers cohering into an oblong h«^d. 

GvMNorETALt'M. Stiginatic lobes of female flowers linear, simple. Tendril simple. 
Fruit sTnall, pulpy within. Corolla yellow. 

Laobxaiua. Stigmatic lobes of female flowers 2-lobcd. Tendrils 2-clcft. Fruit 
with a woody rind. Petiole 2-glandod at the apex. 

t t Male calyx-tubo short (very rarely long). Stamens in¬ 
serted at the mouth or in the tube of the calyx, usually 
oxsorted, the anthers free or slightly cohering. 

O Stamens inserted at the mouth of tho calj’x ; lilanients 
exserted, recurved; anthers free, tho cells boitleiiiig 
the broad connective. 

Lcffa. Male flowers racemose. Fruit dry, with a woody-fibroso cndocorp, de¬ 
hiscing by an apical ciicmmsciss opcrclo. Petiole without gbinds. •• 

liExrxcASA. Miilc and female flowers solitary. Fruit ilcshy, berry-like, pulpy 
inside. Tendrils 2—3-cleft. Petiole without glands. 

0 0 Stamens inserted below tho mouth of tho calyx ; an¬ 
thers conniving or cohering. 

^ Calyx furnished with 1—3 scales at the bottom. 

MoMoaniCA. Calyx with 2 or 3 scales. Male flowers usually fuinishcil with a 
largo complicate bract subtending the pGdi(.*cl. Tendrils simple. 

Tiilai>iantiu. Cal>'X with a single scalo. Bracts of mule flowers ilimorphous, 
tho inner ones smaller and imperfect. 

X X Calyx without scales. 

CucuMts. Connective produced beyond tho anthor-colls. Tendrils simple. 

CjtrullVs. Connective not prolonged. Stigmas rcnifomi. Tendrils usually 
2—3-clefl. 

X X Corolla boU-shaped, 6-lobrd to tho middle or somewhat further 
down. 

CEPRALA3n)iiA. Molo flowers solitary or noorly cymoso. Stigmas narrow, 2-lobed 
or -parted. Tendrils simple. 

CrcLBBiTA. Flowers solitary. Calyx-lobes spreading. Filaments free. Stigmas 
3,*2-lobed or 2-forkcd. Tendrils usually 2- or more-cloft. 

* * Aniher’celU ttraighi or eurvedy mt JUxmne. 

X Stylo inserted on a cupular or annular disk. 

Brtokia. Male flowers racemose or clustered. Filaments short, tho connective 
not produced. Berry spherical, shortly peduncled. * ^ 

Muckia. Mole flowers solitary or clustered. Calyx boU-shapod. C^M^tive 
produced lx:yoixd tho anther-coils. Berry spherical, sessile. Seeds scrobiculate. 
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Zehneria. Male flowers usually corymboso. Filaments elongate; anihera orbi¬ 
cular, tho connoctive not produced, villous on tho back. Berry shortly peduncled* 

Melotiirta.* Male flowers usually racemose. Anthers almost sessile, the connec¬ 
tive produced beyond tho anther-cells and usually 2-lobed. Berry usually long- and 
slender.podunclcd. 

X X Disk at the haso of tho stylo absent or obsoloto. 

Shtnciiocarpa. Ovary with 1—3 placentas. Berry fow-sccdod, beaked. Con¬ 
nective produced beyond the anthcr-cells. 

Ctenolevib. Calyx-iubo short, tho lobes subulate. Ovary with 2 or 3 placentas. 
Fruit oblique, few-seeded. Seeds concave-convex. Petiolo furnished with a basilar 
pectinate leaflet. Connective not produced. 

Trih. II. CUEMOSBFBMJhl Anthers l-ccUed. Ovary 1- or 3- 
cclled; ovules 2 to nlany, suspended. 

* St’cds not winged. 

Sitbtyib. 1. GYXOSTEMMEJE. Stumons 3 or 5, the fllamonts free or united. 
Ovary 3-collcd, with 1 or 2 pendulous ovules in ouch cell, 

Gynustemua. Petals lanccolute. Stamens 5, the filaments united. Berry globu¬ 
lar. Leaves pedatoly d-foliolate. 

Siibfrib. 2. GOitCrjTOGYXE.^. Stamens 5; filaments free. Ovary l-ceUed, with 
2—0 ovule.s suspended fi'om, or near, tho summit of tho e-<;U. 

Actinostemma. PefcilH caudalo-acuniinato. Fruit almost globose, dehiscing by an 
apic<'U opcrplo. Leaves h.'jNtatc-coidato. 

Go>ij*noG\NE. Petals oblong, orosc, Fniit turbinate, broadly 3-angular and 3- 
valvcd at llig ajH-x. T.e.avcs podately fi—7-fuliolate. 

• • Seeds iciitgcii. 

Snbtrib. 3. ZAXOXJB.'E. Stamens .'5; filaments free; anthers oblong. Ovary 
1 -cellcd, with 3 tluek pui'iulal placentas; ovules numerous. Fruit dry, 1-celled, with a 
broad open 3-augular mouth at the top. 

ALbOMii’jtA. Calyx-lubes 6. Stamens 4, perfect. . Styles 3, the stigmas 2-lobc(l. 
Loaves 3-fuUolatc. 

Zai^onia. Calj'x-lobos 3. Stylos 3, 2-clcfl. Leaves simple. 

- Hodgsonia, Ilf. and Th. 

1. H. ’uETEROCLTTA, Hi*, aud Tb. ill Liim. Proc. Nov. 1853; Hf. 
Ill. Him. PI. t. 1—3 ; FI. d. suit. t. 12G2-G3; {Trichosaniltes hetevoclita^ 
Roxb. FI. Ind, 111. 705). * 

Has. Not uufrequent in tlic tropical forests, especially along choungs,. 
of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomab, and in Martaban, up to 2000 ft. 
elevation ; also Chittagong.—FI. ft. March, April. 

Trichosanthes, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stihg. y ^u-Ti'ichosanthes. Petals conspicuously fringed. Male flowers race¬ 
mose. • 

* Male racemes icithout or with minute bractSy the braeta hardly a line long and 
ineoHspieuous. Seeds imbedded in a red or yellotvisA pulp, grooved or tuber*, 
cled, with thickeusd crenate or waved margins, 

13 
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X IrtJivvcM mon.‘ or loss Jooply pnlmatuly lubcd. 

+ Male nicomos without bracts. 

Fringes of the petals sixnplu and straight; fruits ovato, acuminate ; margin of seeds 

thickened and cronate,.T. cucumrina. 

+ + Halo racemes minutely bracted. 

Fringes of petals simple, curled ; fruits elongate, spindle-shaped,. T. anguina. 

Fringe's of petals j.agged; ftniits oblong, acuminate ; seeds thick and irreguliirly tuber* 

clod, ...... T. lobtttn, 

X X Leaves cordate, not lobed. 

Leaves pubescent; seeds with a central longitudinal ribbon, the lateral lobes truncate, 

,, T. reniformia* 

• * Male racemes cotntj)icuoHaIy hractci^y the bravta leafy., 3 Un. to is, louy and 

longer, SiK'eds imbedded in a dirty dark-green piUp^ smooth, with entire mar~ 
gins. (Involuci-.irhi, Soring.) 

Petals fringed with very long simple curled cilia ; bracts of malo flowers largo and 
broad, 1—'1^ in, long ; calyx-lobes luncoolato, ontiro ; leaves usually palmately 
and very deeply lobed ; fruits Largo, oval-oblong, compressed, 

,, T. graudihracteata. 

Fringes of pct;ils very long and simple ; bwiets of malo flowers usually smaller; ealyx- 
lubes broadly ovate, serrate ; leaves angular or palmately lobed ; fr'uits globose, 

.. T. bracicuta. 

Petals to near their middle cut into numerous jagg<'d segments, not fiingcd; lemuhj 
flowers not tubular; fruiU globose ; leaves cordate, usually not lobed,' T. eordata. 
As preceding but leaves larger and sliglitly angular, the tube of the fcnmle llowi'rs 

1 -^ in. long, ... T. nmrrosijihon, 

Sitbg. 2. Fecado^Trichosanlhcs. Flowers di(/ocioiw, of both sexes solitai-y in the 
leaf-axils, the fem^o ones very shortly pedunc'led or almost sessile, the nudt's on slen¬ 
der pedicels. 

• Petals v'ifh very long curled branched fringes. 

Leaves cordate, not lobed ; fruits oblong ; sc<'ds almost globular,. T, dioica, 

• * Coiyilla-lohes entire or only slightly lacerate. 

Leaves reniform ; fruits globular or noiirly so ; seeds ellipticully oblong, 

,. T. hUegrifolia, 

•1. T. cucuMEETjfA, L. Pp. pi. 1432 ; DC. Prod. III. 315 ; lloxb. 
FI. Ind. III. 702; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 076 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 
4 ser. XVm. 101; Bth. FI. Austr. 111. 314. 

Generally cultivated all over Buiina, especially in the plains, 
and sometimes half wild along the ^rgor rivers in cultivated lands, in 
hedges, around villages, &c.—FI. Vr. Sept.—Jan. 

2. T. liOBATA, Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 703. 

Hab. Here and there in hedges near Chittagong.—Fl. Fr. CS. 

•3. T. ANOUiNA, L. sp. pi. 11-30 ; Bot, Mag. t. 722 j I'C. Prod. Ill, 
814 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4th ser. XVIII. 190 j WA. Prvl- I- 350; 
Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 678; Bot. Mag. t. 722. (^Petola an^uina, Ilumi)h. 
Herb. Amb. V. t, 148; T. colubrina, Jacq. Kcl. t. 128* DC, I. c-)* i 
Hab. Burma, cultivated (iiccording to Dr. Mason). 
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4. T. BENTPOUMis, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. C75 ; Kuw in Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng. 1871. 57. 

Hab. Andamans, in open places of the forests on Rutland island. 

5. T. BRACTEATA, Voigt Cat. Hort. Calc. 58. {Modeeca hracteata^ 
Lamk. Encyl. Meth. IV. 210; DC. Prod. III. 337; T. palmata, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 701; WA. Prod. I. 350; Wight Ill. II. t. 104, 105.) 

Hab, Frequent in all mixed forests, amongst shrubbery and in bushea 
along rivers, in hedges, &c., also in the savannahs, all over Burma as far 
down as Tonasserim and the Andamans.—FI. May—Octob.; Fr. April, May, 
0. T. QRANDIBHACTEATA, Kurz MS. 

Had. Ava, along the Irrawaddi northwards from Mandalay; also 
Kljakycn-lnlls cast of Hhamo.—FI. July. 

7. T. ooHDATA, Uoxb. FI. Ind. III. 703. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the savannahs and in the savannah-forests 
along the Sittang in Pegu.—FI. May, June. 

8. T. MACROSUMrojr, Kurz in .Tourn. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 308. 

IIar. Upj)er Teiuisserim, Attaraii (Dr. Brandis). 

0. T. rNTEditiFOBTA, {Cuvitmis inteyrfolius, Roxb. FI. Ind. Ill, 
721; Gifmnopetalitin inlagrifoliumy Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 
5S). 

TLvn* Frequent along the banks of rivers and clioungs all over Pegu 
and Martaban ; also Ava.—FI. Febv.—April ; Fr. May. 

Gymnopetalum, Aim 

CoitspccluH of ISpccien. 

Subg. 1. Eu-Oummpfittthm. I)i<ji‘(‘ious, iMalo flowors in long-pcdunclod ra- 
ccme.s, dojitltuU- of bra<--ts. Frnits not ribbud. llowoi-s yrllow. 

2. ScotaHthun^ Nuud. Monu^cions. Malu llowia-s in bracted racemes. Fruit 
nbbe<l. Flowers white. 

Loaves t dKlate, —5-aiigalar ; female flowers long-pcdunclcd; fruits ovoid, 

.. G. CochhithinemU, 

Loaves palmtely and deeply 3—5-lobcd, the lobes blunt; fruits clavatcjcylindrical, 

.. G, heta'ophyllitm, 

1. G. CocniNCUiNEXRE, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 1871. 57. (Bryonia 
CochinchiiuimSy Lour. Flor. C 0 CI 4 . 595 ; DC. Prod. Ill, 305 ; Momordica 
tuhiflora^ Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 711; Scotantlim tubiJioruSj Naud. in Aim, 
d. sc. nat. 4 scr. XVI. 173. t. 3). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in cultivated and rubbishy jdaces iu Chiijjta- 
gong and ^wacan •, Ava; Teiiassorim.—FI. Fr. Octob. 

2. .•&. HETEROPOiyLLUM, KuTZ in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 326. 

' Hab. Frequent fii tho tropical and moister upper mixed forests, espe- 
eialK on damp rocSs and tree-stems along choungs, from Martaban down 
to •'iienasscrim and the Andamans.—FI. Fr. Febr., March. 
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May poswiMy be an obtuftc-lobed and smaller bracted form of O. quin^ 
qttelobumy Mitp FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 681. 

Lagenaria, Sor. 

*1. L. TFLcsAitTB, Scr. in DC. Prod. III. 299 ; WA. Prod. I. 311 ; 
Wiglit Ill. t. 105/bis f. 7 ; ISIiq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l, 669. (Cucurhita Ijnqena- 
ria, L. sp. pi. 1431; lloxb. FI. Ind. III. 718 j Itheed. Hort. Malab. VIIT. 
t. 1. 1. 5; liumph. Herb. Amb. V. 393. t. 141; i. uJolatrica, Scr. in DO. 
1. c. ; Miq. 1. c.). 

Var. a. vuLOAais, all pai*ts softly, but not viscidly, pubescent; fruits 
flask-shaped. 

Var. p. IDOLATBICA, (i. idolalrica^ Ser. 1. c.), all parts nscid-pnbes- 
cent; fruits pear-shaped. 

Hab. Generally cultivated all over Burma, but more copiously in 
Ava and Prome.—FI. JVlai*eh; Fr. CS. 


Iiufifa, Cfiv. 

Con^ectm of Species. 

* Fruit smooth^ at Uast not muricatv or cehinate. 

Fruit terotc, or only wdlli obscure darker coloured longitudinal streaks,..J. cyUudriea, 
Fruit sluirply 10-angular,... lx acutaugula, 

• * Fruit cchiuate or muricatc. 

Floorers monoecious, yellow, the males and females from the same loaf-axil, very shortly 

pedieclbid ; fruit muricatc,. L. {irnreotois, 

Flowrrs dhecious, white, the males in racemes, tho females solitary; fruits densely 
ecliinato, the bristles sprcadingly fibrillosc or rarely ciliute, . L. echiuala, 

1. L. crLX>’DRrcA, Bium. 8yii. Mojiog. Pop. II, 63; Naud. in Ann. 
d. sc. nat. 4 scr. XII. 119 cum. svn. nuiner. (MumonUca cylimlrica^ L. .sp. 
pi. 1433 ; X. Fcfola, and L. Cattit-Ficimxa^ Ser. in DC. Prod. HI. 303 ; 
i. Aetjypiiaca^ Mill. Diet.; DC. 1. c. ; Btb. FI. Austr. HI. 316 ,^X. pe.n~ 
tandraj lloxb, FI. Ind. Ill. 712; WA. l*rod. I. 343; Wight Icon. t. 499 ; 
L, clavaia, »Hoxb. FI. Ind. 111. 714?). 

Var. a. leiocabpa, Naud. I. c., flowers smaller; stamens 6; fruits 
elongate-oblong to clavate-cylindrical, 1—ly-ft. long; seeds 2 )ale-coloured 
or black'. 

Var. p. IIEDEEACEA, (L. hedcraceoy Wall. MS.), leaves usually small¬ 
er, more scabrous ; stamens 3 ; fruits oblong to elli 2 )tica], 2—-4 in. long, 
rarely longer; seeds black. 

Hab. Var. p. con^mon in all leaf-shedding forests, in tfit savannahs, 
in hedges, rubbishy jdaces, village-bushes, &c., all-over Burma down to 
Tenasscrim and the Andamans; var. p. much scarcer.— FI. Close of 118.; 
Fr. CS. ‘ 

The varieties of this species require further investigation. 
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*2. L, ACUTAwaULA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. 118. 713 ; DC. Prod. III. 802; 
Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XII. 122 j Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 668. 
(X. fatida, Cav. Icon. I. 7, t. 9—10; DC. 1. c.; Bot. Mag. t. 1638 j Cu- 
cumis acutangulus, L. sp. pi. 1436; Fetola Bengale^isisj Humph. Amb. V. 
t. 149 ; Bheed. Hort. Malab. VIII. t. 7). 

Hah. Cultivated by natives in Chittagong. 

Lujfa mmra, Koxb., with oblong fruits only 3—4 inches long and 
tapering at both ends, is probably only a variety of the above. 

3. L. QBAViiOLENS, Eoxb. FI. lud. 111. 716; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. 
nat. 4 scr. XII. 124. 

Hah. In rubbishy places in a village near Chittagong.—FI. Fr. Octob. 

4. L. EcncNATA, Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 715; Walp. Bep. II. 200; 
WA. Prod. I. 313 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XII. 128. (L. BMaaly 
Iloxb. FI. Ind. III. 717; Fdg. in Linn. Proc. IX. 322 (L. Bandaal). 

Uajj. Arracan, in hedges and rubbishy places in the Kolodyne valley. 
—FI. Fr. Octob. 

Dr. Hooker (in FI. trop. Afr. 11. 531) states that the flowers in In¬ 
dian specimens of this specic.s are^always yellow, not white as Eoxburgh 
describes and ligures them. TIio species is common enough in the plains 
of Northern Bengal but never Lave I seen the flowers of it other than 
white. * 


Bonincasa, 8uvi. 

*1. B. CERIFERA, Savi Mem. s(tpra Piant. Cucurh. I. 1818. 6. cum 
icon. ; DC. Prod ill. 303; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 scr. XII. 87; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. l/l. G65. Jucq. Eel. pi. t. 153-51. (Cmurhiia Bepo^ 
Lour. Coch. 593 ; Jloxb. FI. Ind. III. 718 ; Humph. Herb. Amb. V. t. 143 ; 
Hhccd. Hort. Malab. Vlll. t. 3). 

11a\^ Generally cultivated by the natives.—FI. RS.; Fr. CS. 

Momordica, L. 

Compecius of Species. 


♦ Mon<ccioi<s, Sveeta only 2—3 lin. huy^ at about the nxiddh of the JiVtform 

peduncle. 

Leaves palmatcly 6-lobcd; calyx-lobcs oblong, acute; bracts entire, at the apex of the 
peduncle; fruit few-secdod, email, ... A£. Charantia, 

As preceding, but bracts minutely toothed, below or near the middle of the peduncle; 
fruit htrgor, muny^seeded,. M. balsamina, 

♦ * Diteeioue. Jiract of the male [and aometimea of the female) Jlowera Juat be^ 

Jipo the flower and embracing the calyx^ |—1 in. long or longer. 

Leaves 3* Gdobed; colyx-lobcs linear, acumiuato; seeds about 3 lin. long, M. dioiea. 

Bbaves cordate, not lobed ot only angular; bracts pubescent or velvety; calyx-lobes 
oblong, blunt; seeds about 3 lin. long... M, ndtangulata, 

Loav^^^rarely ddobed, with the lobes acuminaio; bracts often hirsute; calyx-lobes 
oblong) acuminate; seeds about an inch long, .. • 11 • i • •»• t ■ • Cochinchinentie. 
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♦1. M. (-ii.AJtAWTJA, L. sp. pi. lijSJJ ; lloxb. FI. Tnd. III. 707 ; DC. 
l>ml. HI. 3U ; Dot. Maf?. t. 2455 ; FI. d. serr. t. 1017 ; WA. Frod. 1. 
aiS ; Wight Icon. t. 501; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 sor. XII. 131 ; Micj. 
FI. Ind. Dat. I/l. GG3. (M. murioatOj Willd. sp. pi. IV. G02; Roxh. FI. 
Ind. III. 707; WA. Prod. I. 348; Miq. 1. c.; AT. Sifief/aie^isis, Lamk. 
Encycl. IV. 239 ; DC. 1. e.; Cueumis Africaniis, Ldl. Dot. Reg. XII. t. 9SO j 
Amara Indica, Rump. Herb. Amb. V. t. 151; Rhced. Hort. Mulab. VIII. 
t. 9—10.). 

Hab. Ooncrally cultivated all over Burmat and frequently seen like 
wild in deserted toungyas and gardens, in rubbishy places around villagc.s, 
&c.—FI. Fv. C. and IIS. 

2. M. nioiCA, Roxh. FI. Ind. III. 709; DO. Prod. Til. 312; WA. 
Prod. I. 319 ; Wight Icon. t. 505—500; Dene, in Jacq. Voy. IV. GO. t. 
71.; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 sor. XI I. 133. 

IIab. Burma (according to Rev. Dr. Mason). 

3. M. siBANdULATA, Bl. B^'di’. 928 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. GOt. 
IIab. Chittagong (H. Bruce) ; Pegu and l*romo (Wall. Cat. 0743). 

—FI. Sept. 

4. M. Cooin>x'niNKirsrs, Sj)reng. Sy.st. Vcg. HI. 14. (Mu^icia Co~ 
chinehineiush, Lour. FI. Coch. II. 732; DC. Prod. 111. 318; M. inixtft, 
Roxb. FI. Ind. HI. 709; WA. Pi-od. HI. 319; Dot. Mag. t. 51*15; FI. d. 
serr. XIV. t. I47S ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 scr. Xll. 132 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. 1/1. GGl; Zibcca Commersianay Ser. in DC. 1. c. 319). 

Uab. Not unfreqiicnt in tbc tropical forests, esj)ccially along choungs, 
of the eastern and southern slojxjs of the Pegu Yoinab, and from Martaban 
to Tenasseriin.—FI. Jan.—March. 


Thladiantha, Bunge. 

1. T. DUBFA, Bung. Fnuin. PL Chin. Bor. 29; Walp. licpA^. 7C3; 
Naud, in Ann. d. sc. nat, 4 .sor. XH. 150; Dot. Mag, t. 54G9. (Qymnopc- 
tahmi ILoAjicldii, Miq. Kl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 080.) 

Hab. Frequent along banks of choungs, especially along the borders 
of hill-toungyas and savannahs, of the Pegu Yomah.—FI. March, April. 

Cuoumis, L. 

« Conspectus of Species. 

X Flowers on slender pcdiecU, several together in the axils leaves. 
Ovary muricate, spindle-shaped; male flowers by 3—6, females solitary, .. K C. aativui. 
Ovury densely villous or pubescent, usually oblong or olliptical; molo and femalo 

flowers \tauully mixed,..... .. A Melo, 

X X Flowers all singly from tlio leaf-axils, on stiff, rather short potffflSbtcs. 
nowers mconspiuuous,...p, triffoni^. 
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*1. C. SATiyus, L. sp. pi. 1137 ; DC. Prod. III. 300; Xaud. in Ann. 
d. sc. iiat. 4 ser. XI. 27 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 720.— (O. Mbmordica^ Roxb. 
1. c. ; C. aativus mr. SikkimensiSt Hf. Bot. Mag. t. C206 ?) 

Hab. Much cultivated, especially in the plains.—FI. Jan. 

2. C. Melo, L. sp. pi 143G; DC. Prod. III. 300; WA. Prod. I. 
311; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 720 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 34. c. 
syn. ])lurimis, {0. delicioeus^ Roth; C. Conomon^ Tlibg. ; C. JlextwsuSf L. j 
C, ChntOy L. and O, Budaimy L. Andr. Repos. Vlil. t. 51S, ap. Sering. in 
DO. l*rod. 1. c. ; C. utilissiniusy Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 321 ; WA. Prod. I. 342 ; 
C. cicatrisatuSf Stocks in Hook. Kew Bal’d. Misc. IV. 118; Walp. Ann. 
IV, 804). 

Var. a. ruBESCENS {G. puhescensy Willd. sp. pi. IV. 614; Wight 
Icon. t. 40(5; WA. Prod. I. 342 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 723; DC. Prod. III. 
301; Roylo Ill. Him. PI. I. 220. t. 47. f. 1; C. Melo agrestisy Naud. in 
Aim. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 73 ; C. trigonusy Bth. Fl. Austr. III. 317, vix. 
Roxb. ; C. Madernsj)at(mmy Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 723, non L.; C. turbina- 
tu8y Uo.\b. 1. c. ?, lobis calycinis subulatis ot tubo su]>ra ovario valdc con- 
stricto insignis), all parts much smaller; fruits only as largo as a plum, 
from oblong to tiu’binate, not edible ; (lowers smaller and shorter pedicelled, 
usually only by 2—3 in the Icaf-axiKs.—Considered by Naudin to be the 
wild stock i»f the cultivated melons. 

Var. p. onr/rA (e£. syn. sub specie citat. ct var. numcrosissima? ap. 
Naud. 1. c.), all parts more robust; fruits larger and often very largo, vari¬ 
ously shaped ; Dowers nearly an inch across, on long Dliform pedicels, usual¬ 
ly by 3—5 from the leaf-axils. 

IIajj. Var. a. not unfreciucnt along banks of rivers, in uncultivated 
and rubbishy places, etc., all over Ava, Chittagong and Pegu; var. p. gener¬ 
ally cultivated in seveial varieties.—Fl. H. & R. S; Fr. DS. 

CitruUus, Schmd. 

♦1. C. vuLOABTa, Sclmid. in Linnaja XII. 412; Naud. in Ann. d. sc, 
nat. 4. ser. XII. lOD cum syn. nuincrosis. (Cucurbita CitrulluSy L. sp. 
pi. 1435; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 719 ; WA. Prod. I. 351; Cuctmis Gitrullm, 
Ser. in DC. Prod. HI. 30 L ; 0. fiUuloau^y Stocks in Hook. Joum. Kew. 
Card. Misc. 111. 74. t. 3 ; Walp. Ann. IV. 863 ; Anguria Indicoy Rumph. 
Herb. Amb. V. t. 340). 

Hab. Mucli cultivated all over tlio country.—Fl. Jan., Febr.; Fr. 
HS. 

r Oephalandra, Schrnd. 

1. C. OBANDis (Brgonia grandisy L. Mant. 126; DC. Prod. Ill, 
'y Momordica manadcli^hiiy iio\h. ¥\. Ind. 111. 708; Ooccinia Indieay 
WA-'Ji^l. I. 347 ; Wight III. 11. t. 105 ; Dciic. in Jactp Voy. IV. 60. t. 
7^ ; Hook. Icon. t. 138). 
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Hab. Frequent in hedges, village-bushes, along river-banks and in 
rubbishy places, all over Ava, Chittagong, Arracan, and Pegu.—FI. Sept., 
Aug. 

Cuourbita, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 


X Calyx-lohos subiilato. 

heaves not deeply lobod ; petiole searroly prickly,... C. maxima. 

hmres decjily lobod ; potiolo prickly,. C. Pepo, 

X X Calyx-loboH livify. 

Leaves more or less lobod ; potiolo scarcely prickly, ... C. tnosciinta. 


*1. C. ATOSCUATA, Duch. Dict. d. sc. nat. XI. 23-1; DC. Prod. III. 
317; Niind. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 sor. VJ. 47. fC wfl’.r/w/r, WA. Prod. 1. 
351; Wight Toon. t. 507, non Duch.; Khccd. Hurt. Malab. VIII. t. 2). 

Hab. Cultivated in Chittagong, Pegu, and probably elsewhere.—FI. 
Fr. April, hlay. 

Bryonia, L. 

1. B. LACTXio.sA, L. Mant. 498; Boxb. FI. Ind. Til. 72S; DC. 
Prod. III. 30S; WA. Prod. 1. 315; Wight Icon. t. 500; Planch. FI. d. 
seiT. 2 sor. II. 39. t. 1202; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 scr. XJI. 139. 

Hab. Not uncommon in hedges and in rubbishy places nfjar villages 
of Pi*omc and Chittiigong.—FI. Oclob.; Fr. March. 

Muckia, Am. 

1. M. Maderaspatana, ICurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871, 68. 
(Gucimis mnderuspatmus, L. sp. pi. 1138, non Iloxb.; M. scahrelht. Am. 
in Hook. Journ. Bot. III. 270; Wight 111. II. t. 105*; Walp. Bcq). II. 
199 ; Naud. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 1 scr. Xlf. 112; Bryonia scabrella, L. f. 
8 uppl. 424; Hoxb. FI. Ind. III. 721; Wight Icon. t. 501). . y 

Xat, a. sCABiiELLA, Icavos broadly triangular to ovate in outline, 
deeply sinjiatc-cordate at the base, 3—5-lobed or -angulai’, the lobes acute 
or blunt; berries often 4—0 lin. thick. 

Var. /S. GRACILIS, {Bryonia graeilisy Wall. Cat. 6714), leaves not 
lobed nor angular, ovatc-lunccolate, acuminate, almost hastate-cordate at 
the Ikisc ; berries usually only 3—4 lin. thick. 

Hab. Both varieties frequent in hedges, bushes, &c., in deserted toun- 
gyas, along nver-bauks, &c., all over Burma j var. p. more especially in the 
savannahs of the plains.—FI. Fr. CS, « > 

Zehneria, Endl. ^ 

Conspectus of Species. 

Hnhg. 1. Karxviay Am BuiTy large, nearly 2 in. long; seeds numeroi^’^^most 
globular. 
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Loavos polymorphic, almost chartoceous, glabrous, .. • • Z. umhellata, 

Subg. 2. ZekfierUtf Endl. Bony small, globoso. Soods few, compressed-oblong. 
Leaves horbaceous, flaccid, cordato, repand^toothod, .. Z* Hookeriana, 


1. Z. UMBELLATA, Thw. in OeyL Fl. 125. (Brgonia %mhellata^ 
Klein in Willd. sp. pi. III. 618 ; WA, Prod. I. 345 ; Momordica umhella^ 
ta, Koxb. Fl. Ind. III. 710 \ Karivia umhellatay Am. in Hook. Joum. Bot« 
HI. 275; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 661). 

Hab. Common, not only in cultivated lands, in bushes, hedges, &c., 
in and around villages, but still more so in the mixed forests and savannahs, 
all over Burma, up to 3000 ft. elevation.—Fl. H. and liS.; Fr. CS. 

2. Z. Hooeebiaka, WA. in Hook. Journ. Bot. III. {Bryonia Soo^ 
keriana^ WA. Prod. I. 345; Wight III. t. 105). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills.—Fr. May. 

Meiothria, L. 

1. M. Inbtca, Lour. Fl. Coch. I. 43 ; DC. Prod. III. 313 ; Naud. 
in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XVI. 169. t. 2. {Bryonia tcnella^ Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
III. 725; Aechmandra Indioa^ Arn. in Hook. Joum. of Bot. Ill, 274; 
Cucmiis mtirinus viridisy Rumph. Herb. Amb. V. t. 171. f. 2 ?). 

Hab. In hedges near Chittagong.—Fl. Fr. Octob. 

Bhynohocarpa, Schrad. 

' Conspectus of Species, 

All parts more or less pubescent; loaves cordato with roundod basal lobes; berry 

striaio, hairy,... R. rogtrata. 

Leaves deltoid with spreading acute basal lobes, rough above; borrics smooth and 
glabrous, .... «..... R. deltoidea, 

1. R. ROSTEATA, (Bryouia rostrata, Rottl. Nov. Act. Berol. IV. 
212; DC. Prod. III. 304; WA. Prod. 1. 346; Bryonia pilosa^ Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. HI. 726). 

.Ava, Irawaddi valley near Pagha myo (Wall. Cat. 6713).—Fl. 

Sept. 

2. R. ? DELTOTDBA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, in Attaran (Dr. Brandis) ; Pegu and Prome 
Irrawaddi valley.—Fl. Fr. Sept., Octob. 

Gomphogyne, Griif. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Capsnlo club-shaped, rather narrow; soods usually 4, about a lino long, rounded, ob> 

Bcuroly tubcrolod-wrxnklod,... ,,0. hsterogpen^. 

Capsule broa^ turbinate: seeds usually 2, about 3 lin. long, oblong-4-angular, rough 
with j^^rclod margins,... Q, ciggoides, 

1. G. heteeospEesia, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 58. 
(^Zanonia heterospermat Wall. Cat.; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 683; Alsomi^ 
tra, J^ptrosperma, Roem. Syn, Monog. H. 118). 

14 
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Hau. Ava, on Taong dong (Wall.).—Fr. Kov. 

A siin 2 )lti-lcaved species of Aciinoatemma^or more probably Oomphostm- 
mn, is not unfrcqncnt along cboungs in the tropical forests of the eastern 
slopes of the Pegu Yomah, especially at the head-waters of the Swa-chouug, 
but I did not succeed in finding either flower or fruit of it. 

Alsomitraj llfom. 

1. A. SARoopnTLLA, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. I. 810; Bot. Mag. 
t. 6017. {Zumnia earcophyllay Wall. PI. As. rar. II. 28. t. 133). 

Had. Not unfrequent in waste places, liglit jiuiglo, on limestone 
rocks, &c., of Ava from Mandalay as fur south as Pixnnc.—FI. Sept*.; Kr. 
Octob. 


BEQOmACEJS. 


Begonia, L. 

Compeclus of Species. 

Sttbfj. 1. Cmpareity DC. Capsule fleshy and boi’rj'-like, dehiscing on the angles or 
broad thick wings. 

A robust mtlif-r glabrous branched hi*rh; .styles 4 ; bony 4-ceUcd and 4-coniered, the 

angles produced into iw many horn-like ai)pondago8, . Jl. Iloxhurghii, 

Suhg. 2. Begonwy DC. Capsules dry, dehiscing in a semi-cii'culAr lino along their 
sides near the wings or angles. *'• 

* Styles 2, each branch 2~vleft or vaHomly dilated or branched; copsith % celled, 
Placentas 2-parledy *. e, comisling of 2 longitudinal wnle^ or seed^bearing 
blades. 

X Stamens free. Capsulo unequally S-winged, the 2 lateral wings often 
reduced to a membranous rib. 

A robust branched heid>, softly puloaceous-piloso; loaves long-potlolcd, lobed, 

.. B. laeiniata. 

As preceding but more slender and quite glabrous,... B. megaptcra. 

Hobust rather simple herb, sofily palacoous-pilosc; leaves long-petioli^d, vjt lobed; 
petals pale rose-coloured, only about ^ in. long; capsules stupposc-nirsuto, tho 

lower wing broad rind rounded, f in. long,. B. ncmophila. 

As preceding but more glabrous} flowers larger; capsules glaucous-groon, glabrous,’ 

.. B, barbttta. 


X X Stamens monadelphous. 

+ Male perianth 6-lobcd, the female one 5—6-lobcd. Capsule une¬ 
qually 3-winged. 

t Inflorescence axillary or arising from tho base of tho lea^ or 
prolific from an axillary hud. 

$ Not prolific. Leaves alternate or whorled. rarely reduced 
to a single one. Flowers small, white.^-^ 


0 Glabrous. 

Loaves oltemato, iho petioles lin. long,.... • .. f»B.pt'oeridijblia* 

Loaves whorled, longer potioled,... t ••••••• J?. vsrtifilkUa. 


O O Stems and petioles pubescent. 
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InfloruBconco glabrous; leayes alternate, long-petioled, sparingly and zuinuteljhirsute 

abovo, .... 2^. Mdrtahimieo, 

$ } Prolific, with a solitary radical or a few altemato 
loaves. Flowers small, white. 

AToro or loss stollate-velvoty; infloroscence glabrous; leaves altomate or rarely solitary, 

»initat<h 

Glabrous; loaf solitary, from the base of which 2 or more flowering peduncles arise, 

. froUfero* 

Stems etc. and the conspicuously bractod infloroscenco paloaceoas*pilo 80 y the indumen* 

turn often intermixed with soft gland-hairs,. B, paleaeea* 

t t Leaves and infloresconco radical. 

Leaves contracted into a petiole 2—3 lin. long, ciliato, hispid abovo; flowers nearly on 

in. in diameter, whi^.... ntwa. 

+ -I- Perianth of both soxes 2-scpallcd, apctolous. 

Very tender herb ; leaves altomate, minutely and sparingly piloso above ; flowers 

small, ..... B. Jia«eidi9siw n . 

* * Sli/lcs 3, free or connate. Capnule Z~eellcd and Z-winged. 

X Placentas ontiro and simplo. 

Glabrous, the infloi'csccnce radical or nearly so; leaves radical, deeply lobod ; perianth 

2'Supallod, aputiilous. B. Brandisiam. 

X X Placentas 2-cleft. 

, + Caulescent herbs, with altemato caulino loaves. 

All p.'irts (also the infloresconco) glabrous; capsule 3 lin. long, the wings truncate at 

the apcK; stamens monodelphous, ..... B. parvulifiora. 

Loaves sparingly suid minutely bristly and glossy above, in other rcsi>ect8 very similar 
to the preceding ; capsule ^ in. long; stamens free, tlio anthers mucronulate; 

styles free,..... B. modcotijlora. 

Like preceding, but loaves opaque and moi'o pilose; shimcns monadelphous, the anthers 
tci*minatod by the broad truncate connective ; styles united up to the middle, 

. • B. scutaia. 

Loaves minutely and sparingly piloso; infloroscenco glandul^puberulous; stamens 
monadelphous ; capsule-wings half-sngittato, produced into blunt basal lobes, 

. *B. eHreuUgora. 

^ + Sfai>igci*ou8 herbs, tho leaves and infloroscencos ludical and 

usuiilly solitaiy. 

Loaves vor}' long-potioled, peltate at tho base, papillosc-dottod and glabmiu, 

., B. snbperfoUnta, 

Loaves very long-potiolod, cordate (not polfcatc), papillose and minutely piloso above; 
stamens free, ..... ... B. velufina* 

1. B. liosBUitauir, 1)0. Prod. XV/1. 308 {Cmparga oligocarpa^ DC- 
1. c. 27^0 ; B. Mahibarica^ lloxb. FI. Ind. 111. (i-18 ; Casixiroa polycarpa, 
DC. Prod. 1. c. 277). ; 

HAB-^,(^€hittagong. 

% ^ LACtNiATA, Boxb. FI. Iiid, III. 649 ; Bot. Mag. t. 6021; DC. 
frod. XV/1. 847. 

Hab. Along Vivulcts of tho damp hill-forosts of tho Martaban hills 
cast !)f ^Tounghoo, at 6—7000 ft. elevation. Fr. March. 
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3. B. >C£OAPT£BA) A. DC. ill Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 134 ; and 
Prod. XV/1. 348. 

Hab. Martaban bills (Nattoung) east of Tounghoo (Revd. Mason). 

4. B. NEMOPHiLA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Not unfrcqucnt in tlic damp bill-forests, especially along roeby 
streamlets, of the Martaban hills cast of Tounghoo, at 3000 *to 4000 ft* 
elevation.—FI. Fr. March. 

5. B. PBOCRTDiFOLiA, Wall. Cat. 0292 ; DC. Prod. XV/1. 352. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall).—FI. Fr. Aug. 

6 . B. VEBTiciLLATA, Hook. Icon. PI. t. 811 ; DC. Prod. XV/1. 353. 
Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein hills (Lobb, Paiish). 

7. B. Maetabahica, A. DC. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XI. 136 and 
Prod. XV/1. 354. 

Had. Tenasserim (Lobb, Heifer). 

8 . B. STNTTATA, Wall. Cat. 3080 ; Moisn. in Linn. 1838. Litt. 15. de 
prolif. j DC. Prod. XV/1. 354. {fiiploclinium hilocularcy Wight Icon. t. 
1840; B. Andamanensis^ Parish MS. in Kurz And. Kcp. p. 15). 

Hab. Tenasserim frequent from Moulmein down to Mergui; also 
on the Andamans.—FI. Fr. June, July. 

9. B. PBOLIFEBA, A. DC. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. XL 135 and Prod. 
XV/1. 353. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Parish, Lobb). 

10. B. PALEACEA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soe. Bcng. 1871. 60. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, by the sides of hill-sti*eams.—FI. Fr. June— 

Aug. 

11. B. Parish in Jouim. As. Soc- Bcng. 1873. 81. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Parish). 

12. B. FLACCiDissiMA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1872. 308. 
Hab. Martaban, on Zwakabin, a lime-stone hill north of JF^ulmein. 

(Parish).—FI. Octob. 

13. B.v Bbaitdisiana, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 58. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis). 

14. B. FABTULiFLOBA, A. DCf Ann. d. sc. nat. 4 scr. XI. 136 and 
Prod. XV/1. 355. 

Had. Upper Tenasserim (Lobb). 

15. B. MODESTiFLOBA, Kurz in Jonrn. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 59. 

-( Hab. On sandstone-rocks in the bed of hill-streams on Baronga island 
opposite Akyab, Arracan, up to 1000 ft. elevation.—FI. Sept.j'-Qct. . ' 

16. B. BCUTATA, Wall. Cat. 3686; DC. Prod. XV/1. 328. dioiea, 

Don. Prod. Nep. 223?). ' 

Hab. Ava, near Bhamo, and most probably elsewhere.—FI. Fr. Sept. 

17. B. BTTBCBLiaEBA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871.1>9.' ‘ 
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Hab. Arracan, frequent on moist mossy sandstone-rocks in the tro¬ 
pical forests of the Akyab district.—FI. Fr. Octob. 

18. B. BUBPEBPOLiATA, Parish in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 81. 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Moulmein District. (Revd. Parish). 

19. B. TELFTiNA, Parish in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 81. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Parish, Stoliczka). 

Habit of B. evibjgeltata^ Wight, but differs in the 2-lamcllate placen¬ 
tas. 

BATIBOACBM. 

Tetrameles, K. Br. 

1. T. NTJBTrLOiiA, II. Br. in Horsf. PI. Jav. rar. 79. t. 17; DC. 
Prod. XV/1. 411; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 212. (T. Qrahamiana, Wight Icon. t. 
1950). 

Var. a. oenitika, leaves more or less pubescent beneath. 

Var. /?. OLABBA, leaves glabrous. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests and along choungs in the upper 
mixed forests, all over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasscrim and the 
Andamans; var. on the Andamans.—FI. HS. Fr. Begin of RS. 

The*open ovary, the parietal placcntation, and the habit generally 
(especially/>f Batisca) ]X)int to liesedacece. 

CAGTBM. 

Opuntia, Mill. 

*1. O. Dillkkti, Haw. in DC. Prod. III. 472 ; WA. Prod. I. 363 ; 
Wight Ill. II. t. 114. {Cactus Billenii^ Bot. Reg. t. 255; Cactm Indicus^ 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 475). * 

Hab. Cultivated in the drier districts of Burma, as in Prome. 

FJCOIBE^. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Ttih, /. AIZOIBEJE. Calyx 11*00 but with a distinct turbinate tube bearing tho 
stamens at or below tho summit. Fruit a capsulo. {Capaitle cireuintei$9. Leaves oppo^ 
site.) 

Sesuviuh. Stamens 6 to many. Ovary 3—5-collod, with axillary many-Cvuled 
placentas. 

Tuianthema. Stamens 6 or 10, or many. Ovary 1—2-cellod, with basilar !■ 
moro-ovulcd placentas. 

Tri&. 11. MOLLUQINEJE. Calyx free, divided to tho base or nearly so. Petals 
3—6, or non^V Stamens hypogynous or almost perigynous. Fruit a capsulo or divid¬ 
ed into' 2-4cocci- 

* Eruit a capsule, * Leaves usually with stipules. 

Molluqo. Potals»3— 5, or nono. Ovary 3—5-collod, with many ovules in each 
cell* Leaves usually spuriously whurlod. 

* * Fruit 2—3-eeaco{M, t/w cocci I'Seeded. Leaves withotU stipules. 
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CriHBKiA. Putulij Qoiiu. Cui’pulti 3—6, fcoo* UtiiouleB 6—3. Leavos opposite or 
spiiriously whurlod. 


Sesuviunii L. 

1. S. PoBTULACASTBUM, L, sp. pi. 446 ; DC. Prod. III. 453; Roxb. 
FI. Ind. II. 509. 

Hab. Not unfrequent on mud banks of tidal channels and in the 
tidal jungles of lower Pegu and Tenasserini; also on the Andamans.—FI. 
May—June. 


Trianthema, L. 

Conspectus of ^iecies. 

• Ovary and capmle ^-celled ; styles 2. 

Blowers clustered ; stamens 10 or 11; ovary I-ovuled,.... T, deeandva* 

Flowers clustered; stamens 6 ; ovary 4-ovulcd,... ,»T. pentwidra. 

♦ • Ovary and capsule •celled; style 1. 

Leaves obovato, rather large, glabrous or slightly pubescent; flowers solitary ; ovary 
many-ovulcd; stamens about 16 ; stylo long,... T. oltcordata. 


l^eavos linear, small, covered with crystalline dots ; stamens 6; stylo short, simple, 

. • T. crystalUua, 

1. T. DECANDBA, L. Mailt. 70 ; Roxb. PI. Ind. II. 444 ; WA. Prod. 

I. 355 ; Wight Icon. t. 296. , 

Hab. Ava, on the banks of the Irrawaddi.—FI. Fr. Jan. 

2. T. OBCOBDATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 445 ; WA. Prod. I. 355 ; Wight 
loon. t. 288. 

Hab. Arracan, in rubbishy places near Akyab. 

Requires comparison with Trimthema monogym^ L. 

3. T. CIITSTALLOTA, Vhl. Symh. I. 32 ; Ilokb. FI. Ind. II. 441; WA. 
Prod. I. 355 ; Edg, in Dinn. Journ. VI. 203. 

Hab. Ava, on sand-banks of the Irrawaddi, as near Yona>;gchouug 
(Wall.).—FI. Sept. 

1 


HoUugo. L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

8uby. 1. Qlinus^ L. Seed with a strophiolc dilated into a small arillus. 

Soflly pubescent or tomentoso; flewors rathor largo, in axillary clusters ; stamens about 

10 — 15 ,. Glimts. 

GJabrous or slightly pubescent; flowers rather small, on long slender pedicels, form¬ 
ing axillary clusters; stamens fewer than 10, . .Sperytda, * 

Subg, 2. MollugOf L. Seeds without a strophiolo. 

Glabrous, the stems angular; flowers minute, on capillary pedicels, forming cymes, ^ 

.. if. strictn. 

\ 

1. M. Qltnus, a. Rich, FI. Abyss. I. 48. (OHnus htoideSy 1^. sp pi. 
063 ; DC. Prod. HI. 456 ; WA. Prod. I. 362 j Fenzl Monogr. MoUng.' 357 ; 
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Sibtb. fl. Groec. t. 472 ; Trgphera prostrata, BL Bydr. 540; DO. Prod. 
XIII/2. 424). 

Yar. a. LOTOisss, (Qlinus lotoides, L. 1. c.; M. OUnus a. eandida, 
Fenzl. Monogr. Monog. Mollug. 358), branches often whito-tomentoso; 
flowers sessile or nearly so. 

Var. pi DiCTAMNOiDEs, ((?/*«!« dictamnoides, L. Mant. 243; DC. 
Prod. III. 465; WA. Prod. L 362 ; Bharnaceum pentagynum, Boxb. PI. 
Ind. II. 103), leaves pubescent but greenish ; flowers usually pedicellcd. 

Has. Var. a. common in fallow-fields, along river-banks, in rub¬ 
bishy places, etc. all over Pegu, c8^)ccially in the cultivated plains; also 
Ava.—PI. May, Juno. 

2. M. SpEiiouLA, L. sp. pi. 131; DC. Prod. I. 391; WA. Prod. I. 
44. {M. Bkricta^ lloxb. PI. Tnd. 1. 360; M. parvijlora, Sor. ap. DC. Prod. 
I. 391; Glinus Mollago^ Penzl Monog. Mollug, 359; Alsine erecta 
Burm. Zcyl. 13. t. 7 ; Phamneeum MolhigOt'L,, Boxb. PI. Ind. II. 102). 

Had. Freciuent in fallow-Kclds, aloug road-sides and river-banks, in 
rubbishy places, etc. all over Burma, especially the cultivated plains, ascen¬ 
ding up to 4500 ft. elevation into the liill-toungyas of Martaban.—FI. HS. 

3. M. STRiCTA, L. sp. pi. 131; DC. Prod. I. 391; Fenzl Monogr. 
Mollug. 380; Walp. Hep. II. 241; WA. Prod. I. 44. 

Var. HI. STEICTA {M. stricta, L. 1. c.), leaves rather thin and green, 
linear-lanceolate, usually’ acuminate at both ends. 

Var. fi. rENTAPiiTLLA, Bth. FI. Hongk. 23. (M, pentaphylla, L. sp. 
pi. 131; DC. Prod. I. 391; Boxb. PI. Ind. 1. 359; WA. Prod. I. 44; 
Fenzl Monogr. Mollug. 381; M. triphylla. Lour. FI. Cocliinch. 79; DC. 
Prod. I. 392 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. 1. 360 ; WA. Prod. I. 44). 

Has. Var. /5. not uncommon in toungyas and native gardens of Mar¬ 
taban and Pegu, and most probably elsewhere.—Pr. May, 

' Gisekia, L. 

1. G. pHABNACEoroES, L. Mant. 2. app. 562 ; Boxb. Corom. PI. II. 
1.183; DC. Prod. XIII/2. 27 ; Wight Icon. t. 1167. 

Hab. Ava, near Yenang choung, load to the Petroleum-wells. (Wall.), 

UMBKLLIFER^. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Umlels simple or irregularly (very rarely regularly) compound. 
No vittee in the furrows of the mericarp. ^ 

Trih. 1. l^BUOCOTYLBJE. Fruits laterally eompressod, the mericarps rounded 
oraouta onySfe back (not sharply anguUr). 

^ HtoAocottxb. Fruit^much compressed. Calyx-teeth minute or obsolete. Petals 
jiMlcavo, valvato or imbrioato. Umbels simple. Creeping herbs with simple leaves. 

Trih. 2. SANICdlEM. Mericarps almost terete or laterally compressed, the 
commissi broad. Calyx-teeth or lobes usually conspicuous. 
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SAKtcuLA. Moricarps cchinate from brisUeB which arc often hooked. Flowers 
podicollcd, polygamous. Bracts small. Umbels very small, usually paniclcd. liuuves 
dissected, toothed. 

Umbels regularly comjpound. 

X Primary ribs of the mcricarp more or less conspicuous, 
secondary ones none. Vittse in the furrows usually 
conspicuous or obscure, very rarely none. 

Trib, 3. Fruits laterally compressed, or narrowed or sulcato on 

both sides of the commissure. 

* Sends icith a convex or almost fiat face, 

X Leaves simple. Flowers yellow. 

Umbels compound or rtu'cly the flowers* in heads. Calyx-teeth 
obsolete. Uisk-lobcs almost flat. Leaves entire^ flat. 

X X Loaves variously compound. Flowers usually white, r^ly yellow, 

Apiuk. Carpophore simple or 2-clcft at iho apex. Fruit didymous or ovate, tho 
mcricurps ahnost stinight. Petals entire, blunt or acute. 

Cabvm. Carpophore 2*eleft or 2-partcd. Fruit ovate or oblong, tho ribs rather 
prominent. Involucrc-biacta few and small, or none. Petals notched or 2-lobed. 
Calyx-tcoth obsoloto or slightly prominent. Bisk-lobcs conical, or tho disk convex. 

PiMrixELLA. Carpophore 2*cleft or 2-partod. Bibs of the moricarps narrow, the 
vittm numerous, conspicuous or very tliin. Involucre-bracts few and small, or none, 
very rarely numerous. Petals white or yellow. Disk-lobes thick, cushion-liko or coni¬ 
cal. Calyx-tooth obsoloto or very raroly small. 

TS'ib. 4. SSSELINEAS. Fruits transversely tcroto or compressed fr6m tho back, 
the commissure broad, tho lateral ribs cither distinct, or united to the norvo-Uko or 
curk}'-thickoncd margin which is not diluted. 

* Fruit transversely sub-terete or more or less compressed from the back^ the pri¬ 

mary ribs not winged^ 

X Primary ribs of tho mericarps almost equal, not winged. 

FffiNicuLUM. Fruits not beaked, the primary ribs thin or thick but not corky, tho 
secondary ones wantmg. Calyx-teeth obsolete. Petals entire, yellow. 

X X Lateral ribs of the mericarps not winged, confluent with tho thick, 
often corky margin, entire after tho dehiscence. yiita)^.|K)litary in 
tho furrows. 

Oenanthb. Petals notched or 2-lobed. Carpophore absent. All ribs of tho mori- 
carps very ^lunt and almost corky. Leaves usually pinnate or dissected. Umbels 
compound. 

* ♦ Fruits compressed from the back or almost teretCy all the primary ribs, or only 

the keeled ones, more or less expanded into thick wings, the wings equal, or 

the lateral ones broader, 

Selinvk. Fruits ovato, somewhat compressed from the back, tho ribs equally 
winged or tho lateral ones broader. Disk-lobes conical or depressed. Flowers wh{to 
or'yoUowish green. 

Trib. 6. FEUCBEANE^, Fruit much compressed from thol)acljS .\0 lateral ribs 
Elated into wing-liko or broadly swollen margins, remaining entire after tho dehis¬ 
cence. 

* M 

PBucsDAxrii. Moricarps more or less convex on tho middle, (rarely nearly flat) 
tho margins rather t^ck and sharp, or broadly winged, yittae solitary in thb ^rows 
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and conspicuous, or raroty by 2-~3 and obsolete, reaching the base of the ftxut orsome- 
times shortor. 

Hbhaclbum. Petals often radiate. Moricarps flat-oompressed or hardly convex 
at tho middlo, the margins wing^like; vitta solitary or rarely by twos in the fuirovs, 
often clavate, reaching tho base of the fruit or more usually shorter. 

X X Secondary ribs of the mericarps filiform, somewhat prominent 
or winged, rarely all the ribs more or less inconspicuous ; vittss in' 
the furrows or below the secondary ribs conspicuous or obsolete. 
Trih. fi. CA XTCALINEJE* Fruit almost tereto or slightly coir^ressed from the 
sides, or more so from the back, not wingod, at rarely tho primary ribs expanded into 
deeply lobed wings or divided into spines. 

* Mericarpt gl<\hroua, tlie ribs blunt, smooth or wrinkUd, 

ConiANDuuM. Fruits almost globoso, the broad very blunt secondary riba hardly 
prominent^ Involucre none. 

Mericarps hirsute, bristly or aculeate. 

Daucub. Seed with rather flat face. Involucro-bracts usually dissected. 

Ca-ucalts. Seed deeply sulcato or involute on tho face. lnvolucre«braots linear 
or none. 

Hydroootyle, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Leaves entire or ct'enate. Umbels bracted* 

Flowers by 3—4 in the hood, sessile; fruits nearly 2 lin. in diameter, each mericarp 

with 2 l^ardly prominent ribs,... M. Asiattca, 

*■ * Leaves more or less lobed, the lobes acute or blunt, crenate or serrate. Umbels 
without bracts, 

X Peduncles and petioles more or less puborulous. 

Flowers numerous, almost sessile or very shortly podicelled, forming rather crowded 
terminal head-like umbels, tho lower ones solitary and axillary, .... H. Javaniea. 

X X All parts quite glabrous. 

Flowers on slender pedicels, forming slender solitary umbels in the axils of tho loaves, 

.. H. Binnanica. 

1. H. Astatica, L. sp. pi. 234 ; DC. Prod. IV. 62; Koxb. PI. Ind. 
II. 682 ;AvigUt Icon, t, 565. (H. cordifolia, Hf. in Hook. Icon. pi. t. 
303). 

Hab. Rather frequent in grass-land, especially along river-sides, in 
cultivated lands chiefly, all over Pegu and Martaban, up to 2500 ft. eleva¬ 
tion, and no doubt all over tho country j Andamans introduced, and now 
much spread.—Fr. Pebr. 

2. H. Jatajiica, Thunb. Diss. II. 415. t. 3 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 
734. (S. Nepalensis, Hook. £xot. Bot. 1.1. 30; jBT. polgcephata, WA. 

* Prod. 1. 366^ Wight Icon. t. 1003). * 

TTau .^ In tho betelnut-plantations of the Martaban hills east of Toun- 
gltoo, up to 3000—4000 ft. elevation. 

^ 8. H. Bibmajtica, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 60. 

. Upper Tonasserim, Daunat toung, 3000 ft. (Dr. Brandifi) ; 

jhounggyeon, at 5000ft. elevation (Bevd, Parish). 

15 
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Sanicula, L. 

1. S. Eubop^ea, L. sp. pi. 339; DC. Prod. IV. 84; Fl. Dan. II. t, 
283 ; Engl. Bot. II. t. 98. Rchb. Flor. Gorm. XXI. 1.1847. (8. tnontam, 
Reinw. in Bl. Bydr. 832; DC. Prod. IV. 85; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 
73G; jS. Javanica, Bl. B^’dr. 852; DC. Prod. IV. 85; S. data. Ham. in 
Don. Prod. Nep. 183, Wight Icon. t. 1001 and 334 and Spicil. Nilgh. t. 79 
and Illustr. t. 117 ; DC. Prod. IV. 85). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson).—Fl. April. 

Bupleurum, L. 

1. B. TENUE, Don. Prod. Nep. 182 ; DC. Prod. IV. 128. 

Hab. Along grassy outskirts of the drier hill-forests of the Martaban 
hills east of Tounghoo, as on Nattoung at about 7000 ft. elev^on,—Fr. 
Febr. • 

Apium, L. 

*1. A. GEAVEOLENS, L. sp. pi. 379; DC. Prod. IV. 101; Engl. 
Bot. t. 1210. 

Hab. Only cultivated in gardens of the drier districts cliiefly, as 
Promc and Ava.—Fl. US. 

Carum> L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* FtmU glabrom. 

Flowers yellowish or greenish yellow,........ O'. Petroselinum. 

llowers white; calyx-teeth obsolete ; iruits oblong,.. C, Carvi. 

• • DruiU hirsute or puberuloua. Flowers white. 

Leaves temati-sect, lobes of the segments oblong-linear, . C. Roxburghianum. 

Leaves pinnately decompound, the lobes of the segments setaceous,. C. Copticum» 

*1. C. Peteoselinum, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. I. 891. {Petroselu 
num sativum, Hoffm. Umb. I. 78; DC. Prod. IV. 102; Ilayne Arzney 
Gew. 7. t. 23). ‘ ^ 

Hab. Only cultivated in gardens of Europeans, chiefly in the drier 
districts. ^ 

2. C. KoxBUEOHiAifUM, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. I. 891. {Apium 
involucratum, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 97; Pimpinella involucrata, WA; 
Wight Icon. t. 567). 

Var. a. geetjina, all parts minutely puberulous; fruits greyish hir¬ 
sute. 

' Var. p. GLABKiuscULA, all parts less puberulous or almost glabrous j 
fruits slightly puberulous. 

Hab. Much cultivated all over the country up to 2000 ft. elevatiaa, 
and not unfrequently springing up in recently deserted toungyas; var. ]pr 
near Prome (Wall.) ; central parts of the Pegu Yomah, Zamay«e^(Dr. 
Brandis).—Fl. Fr. CS. 
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N. B. Cartm Carvi, L., and O* Copticumy Bth. and Hf. (Ptychotia 
AJowaHy DC.), are numerated hj Bev. Mason in hia list of Burmese plants 
as introduced. 

Fimpinella, L. 

Slender almost glabrous annual ; peduncles filiform; umbels without bracts, 

*• F. Seyneana* 

Robust pubescent herb; peduncles stout; inyolucral bracts linear, as long as the 
peduncles, .. P. I^aria/iiana, 

1. P. Heyneaita, Bth. and Ilf. Gen. Plant. I. 894. (Helosciadium T 
Hegneanumy DC. Prod. IV. 100; Ancthtm trifoliattmy Koxh. FI. Ind. II. 
96). 

Hab. Locally hut socially in the upper mixed forests of the Peg^ 
Yomah.-^r. Nov., Dec. 

2. P. Parisieiana, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 309. 

Hab. Martaban, on the Zwakabln (Rev. Pariah, No. 815). 

Habit of P. diversifolia. 

FoBnioulum, Ad. 

*1. P. VULGAEE, Gffirtn. Fruct. I. 105 ; DC. Prod. IV. 142 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 315. (Anethum Foeniculum, L. sp. pi. 722 ; Engl. Bot. t. 1208). 

HaS. Cultivated in native gardens and fields, especially in the Promo 
District. 

(Enanthe, L. 

Conspectm of Species. 

Leaves pinnately decompound; umbels on short leaf-opposed peduncles or almost 

Bossile,.. ..... ...... (E. BenghaUnae. 

Leaves pinnate (rarely bipinnato); umbels on very long peduncles, .... atolonifera, 

1. Oe. BTOtoNirERA, DC. Prod. IV. 138; Wight Icon. t. 571. 
(Fhellandrium stolonifcruniy Iloxb. FI. Ind. II. 93). 

HaiI^ In swamps and in and around stagnant waters of the alluvial 
plains of Pegu, here and there, as in the ditches round the fort of Toun- 
ghoo j about Rangoon, &c.—FI. May. • 

Selinum, L. 

1. S. SP.? 

A species apparently of this genus is not unfrcqnent on the hill-pas- 
turcs of the Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, above 6000 ft. elevation, but 
the plants (like those of 2 or 3 other umbelliferous plants which grew in 
company wi*ii it) wore too much dried up to permit of identification. 

Feuoedanum, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Glabrous, glaucous; loaves pinnately decompound, the lobes filiform, P. 8 ov) 9 , 

ZioavUB pinnate, the leaflets puberuleus beneath; broadly oblong, serrate, often lobed, 

.. .11 Foaiinocoy 
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•1. P. SowA, Btb. and Hf. Gen, Plant. {Anethnm Sowa, Boxb. FI. 
Ind. II. 90 ; Wight Icon. t. 572). 

Hab. Much cultivated in the plains as well as in the hills up to 2000 
ft. elevation, and often springing up in recently deserted toungyas.—FI. 
Fr. CS. 

‘ *2. P. Fasthtaca, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. {Pastimoa sativa, L. 

sp. pi. 376; DC. Pi*od. IV. 188). 

Hab. Only cultivated, especially in gardens of Europeans. 

Heracleum, L. 

1. H. Btbmakicttii, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 309. 

Hab. Frequent in the upper dry forests of the highest erests of the 
Pegu Yomah, on and around the Kambala-toung, at 2500 to^3000 ft. 
elevation.—FI. Febr. 

This plant forms a very conspicuous feature on the ridges referred to, 
but, unfortunately, all the siKJcimens were so perfectly dried-up and withered 
that it was impossible to give a full description of the species. It is 
nearest to ’Heracleum No. 5 of Hf. and Th. collection from the Khasi hills 
and eventually may be referable to it. 

Coriandmm, L. . 

*1. C. SATIVUM, L. sp. pi. 367; DC. Prod. IV, 250; Wight Icon, 
t. 516. 

Hab. Ava, on Taong dong (Wall.) and Bhamo (J. Anderson), most 
probably only cultivated.—FI. Fr. Nov. Febr. 

Daucus, L. 

*1. D. Cabota, L. sp. pi. 348; DC. Prod. IV. 211; Boxb. FI. Ind, 
II. 90. 

Hab. Only cultivated, especially in European kitchen-gardens of the 
drier districts. 


, ABALIAGEM. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

yWd. 1. ARALIEjE. Petals more or less imbricate, brood at the base. 

Abalia. Gyncocium 2—S-morous. Styles free. Fruit angular in a dried state* 
Pedicels jointed. Leaves usually pmnato or decompound. 

Trib, 2. HEDEREJB. Petals valrato in bud. 

* Stameni oi many oi petals. 

X Albumen homogeneous, {fanacea.) 

+ Ovaxy 2* (rarely 1-, S-, or 4-) celled, the colls usually fiSret in num¬ 
ber than the petals. 

t Styles distinct from the base or from a conical base. 

Pavax. Fruits laterally compressed or didymoua, rarely 8—4-angular. Filaments 
filUonn. Stylos distinct, at length recurved, the stigmas more or less decurrent bn the 
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izmor side. Umbols, heads, or racemes forming compound infiorescencee, rarely simple. 
Loaves various. 

t t Styles united into a cone or column. 

Bhasbaiopbib. Flowers 6-morous. FruitB terete. Ovary 2—1-oelled. Podioels 
not jointed. Umbels forming large terminal rac«mo8. Loaves palmatifid, rarely 
digitate. 

+ + Ovary 6- or more- (rarely by abortion 3-4-) celled. 

Heptatleuruk. Flowers 6 —6* (rarely 4- or 7—8- ) merous. DrupOB angled 
and ribbed in a dried state. Umbels, heads, or racemes forming large compound 
inflorescences. Pedicels not jointed. 

Tuevebia. Flowers 8 — 12-morouB. Drupes globular, sulcato or ribbed. Umbola 
panicled. Loaves palmatifld, digitate, or pinnate. Pedicels not jointed. 

X X Alliumen ruminate. {Jlederea ). 

+ Ovary l>cellod. 

Artrrophtllvic. Pedicels not jointed. Umbols compound. Leaves pinnate or 
simple. 

+ + Ovary 2- or rarely 3-collcd. 

t Pedicels not jointed with the calyx. 

Hbteropakax. St}'le8 distinct, filiform. Umbels racomoso, in panicles. Loaves 
pinnatcly decompound. 

f t Pedicels jointed under the calyx. 

Maci;opanax, Stylos united into a cone or column. Umbols or heads forming 
panicles., Loaves digitate. 

* t Stauteiis numerous^ and more numeroue than the petals. Styles none or con~ 
tiate, I’etals valvate or firmly cohering. (PlourandriB). 

Tufiuarthvs. Petals firmly cohering into a thick mitre. GynCecium poly- (up 
to 100-) merous. Loaves digitate. 

A r alia, L. 

1. A. AEMATA, Seem. Journ. Bot. VI. 134. {Panace armatwmy Wall, 
ap. G. Don. Gen. Syst. III. 386; Walp. Kcp. II. 429). 

Hab. Tenasserim, near Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 4033).—FI. Aug. 


Fanaz, L. 

Congj?eclus of Species. 

Loaves docompoundly 3-pinnato, the segments spiny-serrato, . F, Jhtticosum, 

Leaves 1-foliolate,...... ...... ........P. coehleatmn. 


•1. P. FEUTicostTM, L. Bp. pi. 1515 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 76; Wight 
Icon. t. 673. {Noihopamx fruticomm, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 765). 

Hab. Here and there cultivated in villages of Pegu and elsewhere. 

Brassaiopsis, Deno. and Planch. 

1, ‘B, PAiMATA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 1870. 77. (Panax 
pahnatum, Boxb. FI. l&d. II. 74; Araliopsis AndamanicOj Kurz in And. 
■'Rep. App. B. 9). • 

. Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.) ; here and there in the tropical forests of 
the Andamans .—Fr. May, June. 
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Heptapleuriim, Geertn. 

Con^eciw of Species, 

SHhg. 1. HeptapUf*rumf Seam. Stigmas immersod on the ovary, dot-like. 


Climhcr; loaves and inflorescence glabrous, .... S, vmulowm, 

Siibg. 2. Agahnay Miq. Styles united into an elongate column. 

Leaflets on thick rather short i>etiolulcs, entire,. glauam. 

Leaflets on very long, slender potiolulcs, usually pinnati-lobed,. S. hypoUucum. 


1. H. vENULOSUir, Seem. Journ. Bot. III. 80. {Paratropia oenulosa^ 
WA. Prod, I, 377 ; Wight Ill. t. 118; Aralia digitatay Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 
107). 

IIab. Frequent in the mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong 
and Ava doum to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. April, May. 

2. H. GLAUCUir, Bth. and Hf. Gen. Plant. {Agalim glauowm^ Seem. 
Journ. Bot. II. 299). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the damp hill-forests of the Martaban hills 
cast of Tounghoo, from 6000 ft. elevation upwards.—Fr. March. 

3. n. nTPOLEtreuM, Kurz For. FI. Burm. I. 539. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of the M.artaban hills 
oast of Tounghoo, at 0000 ft. elevation and higher up j also Ava, Kakhyen- 
Lills (J. Anderson). 

Very near allied to the preceding species. ' 

Trevesia, Via. 

1. T. PALMATA, Vis. Mem. Acad. Torin. scr. 2. IV. 202, (Qastonia 
pahnatay Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 407; Bot. Reg. t. 894; T. PurmanicOy T. 
Anders, in Proc. Agri. Hort. Soc. Ind. 1807. 20). 

Hab. Common in the tropical forests all over Burma from Chitta¬ 
gong and Ava down to Tenasserim, up to 4000 ft. elevation.—FI. March, 
April; Fr. June. 

The leaves in this species vary very much in cut, the base of^^he lobes 
being often abruptly reduced to the midrib only. 

i 

Arthrophylliun, Bl. 

1. A. Javanicum, Bl. Bydr. 879. (A. ellipticum Bl. I. c.; A. Blumea- 
nu)7i, Zoll. and Mor. Syst. Verz. 41; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. I/l. 708). 

Hab. In the tropical forests of the western coasts of South Anda¬ 
man (Port Mouat).—FI. Febr. March. 

* Heteropanax, Seem. ^ 

1. H. FBAOBAKB, Seem. FI. Vit. 114. in adnot. and Journ.'-Bot. IV, 
297. {PanaafragranSy Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 76). ( ^ 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, from Chittagong aiTiP- - 
Ava to Pegu and Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation.—FI. Jan. Febr.^ Fr, 
May, June. 
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Maoropanax, Miq. 

1. M. OBEOFHiLxru, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 764. 

Hab. Not xmfrequent in the hill-forests, especially the damper ones, 
of the Martaban hills east of Bhamo, above 4000 ft. elevation j Ava, Ka- 
khycn hills (J. Anderson). 

Tupidanthus, Hf. and Th. 

1. T. CALTPTEATUS, Hf. and Th. in Bot. Mag. t. 4908. 

Hab. Arracan hills (Theobald). « 

COKJSTAGEJE. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

PetaU narrow-Uneavy vuhale. Anthers hasijix. Style elongate. Leaves alter* 
note. 

AtAyoiUM. Stamens iisually 2 to 4 timos the number of tho petals. Ovary 1- 
celled. Albumtm ruminato. Flowers clustered or fascicled. 

Maut.ea. Stamens us many as petals. Ovary 1—3-collod. Albumen homo¬ 
geneous. Flowers cymose-paniclcd. 

♦ • Petals shorty valvate. Anthers dorsifix. Style short, 

CoRNps. Fetals 4. Ovary 2«celled, with a simple stigma. Loaves usually oppo¬ 
site. 

A 

Alangium, Lamk. 

Conspectus of Species. 

A tree, spiny-armed; petioles C—8 lin. long; petals 10—6 ; filmncnts densely piloso 
at tho base; bracts and bructlets broadly ovate, very deciduous, ,.A. deeapetalum. 
A largo climber, unarmed; petioles shorter; petals G; filaments sparingly piloso at 
tho base; bracts and bractlots Unear-oblong, longer persistent,.... A. Sundanum. 

1. A. DECAPETALiTM, Lamk. Encycl. Diet. I. 174; DC. Prod. III. 
203; WA. Prod. I. 72 ; Wight Icon. t. 194; Voigt Cat. Hort. Calc. 40 
cum synJs (A. hexnpetalumy Lamk. 1. o.; DC. 1. c.; WA. 1. c, 32G ; Wight 
111. II. t. OG ; Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 502 ; A. tomentosum, Lamk. 1. c.; DO 
1. c.; Bheed. Hort. Malab. IV. t. 17.; A. Lamarchiiy Bedd. Yl. Sylv. t. 
215). 

Hab. Burmah (according to Eev. Dr. Mason).—FI. HS. 

Tho above synonymy probably includes two different species. I sus¬ 
pect tliat Thwaites’ A. Laimrckii is a climber. The calyx-tube is appa¬ 
rently sulcate-ribbed. 

2, A. Sundakitm:, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 772 and Suppl. FI. Sumaflt, 

341. 

Var. a. Miqueiiai^a, flowers on pedicels -J—§ in. long. 

Var. /3. iifBtiVABUM, pedicels only 2—3 lin. long. 

Hab. Var. jS. In the tropical forests of the Andamans.—-FI. March, 
Ajiril. 
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Marlea» Boxb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Pctolfl about} in. long or shorter; anthers with a ghbrous connective ; loaves gla¬ 
brous, .. M. begonitsfoUa. 

Petals nearly an inch long; anthor-connective pilose and boarded; loaves puberulous 
beneath, .. M. tonuntoaa. 

1. M. BEGOTTiiEFOLTA, Roxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 283 and FI. Ind. II. 
261; DC. Prod. IV. 267 ; Bot. Beg. t. 61; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l. 774; 
Dene, in Jacq. Voy. Bot. t. 83. {Styrax Jamnicumj Bl. Bydr. 671). 

Has. Tropical forests of Martaban east of Tounghoo; Ava, hills east 
of Bhamo.—FI. March. 

2. M. TOMENTOSA, Endl. Gener. No. 6097 and Suppl. Ill; Hassk. in 
Flora 1844. 605; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/l 775. {Diacicarpium rotundifo- 
Hunit Hassk. in Bonpl. VII. 172). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban; Tenas- 
eerim, Thounggyeen.—FI. March, April. 

Cornus, L. 

1. C. OBLONOA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 432; DC. Prod. TV. 272. 
Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills east 
of Tounghoo, at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation,—FI. Fr. March. 

CAFBIFOLIAGE^. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Ti'ih. 1. SAMSUCEAE. Corolla rotate or shortly tubular. I^gmas 3, scssilo 
or on a very short style. Rapho introrsc or lateral. 

ViBURNUif. Ovary 1- rarely 2- or 3-ccllod. Berry by abortion l.cellod and 1- 
Bccded. Loaves simplo. 

Samdvcuh. Ovary 3—5-cellod. Berry with 3 to 5 pyrenes. Loaves unpaired, pin¬ 
nate or pinnutisect. * 

Trib. 2. LONICEREAE. Corolla-tube more or less elongate. Style filiform. 
Bapho extro^. 

Lonicera. Corolla tabular. Ovary and berry 2—3-oolled, or tho berry l-collod 
by absorption of tho septa. 

ScYPHiPiioBA. Corolla tubular-funnel-shaped, regular; ovary 2-cellod, with a 
parietal 2-ovalcd placonta protruding into tho colls so as to form a spuriously 4-ctilled 
ovary; fruit a drupe. 


, Viburnum, L. 

Chnspectus of Species, ^ 

Loaves more or less stellatcly pubescent beneath ; corymbs terminal,. V.fatidum. 

Leaves glabrous; corymbs usually on axillary short bronchlots; bmrios about 2 lin. 

long, broadly ovate, ...F. Colebrookemum,' 

As preceding, but boxrios nearly 4 lin. long, olliptically oblong \ corymbs terminal} 

,. Y, ItUmms. 
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1. y. F<ETTDFMj Wall. Gat. 466 and FI. As. Bar. I. 49. t. 61; DC. 
Prod. IV. 325; Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. II. 175. 

Var. p. PBEMNACEA, Hf. and Th. 1. c. {V. premnaeeumy Wall. Cat, 
461; DC. Prod. 1. c.), corymb involucred by 3 or 4 small leaves, rest as in 
the typical form. 

Var. y. GBiFFirniANUU, all parts more robust and more densely stel¬ 
late-pubescent ; leaves about 4 in. long, acuminate, 6—7-nerved on each side, 
the lower nerves not meeting at the base (in varr. a. and p. the leaves are 
trinerved at the base and, besides, have only 2—8 lateral nerves on each side). 
Most probably a good species. 

Hab. V.ar. a. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.); Var. y. Burma, probably 
Ava (Griff. 3403).—Fr. Nov. 

2. V. CoT.KBRooKK/VNUM, Wall. Cat. 460 ; DC, Prod. TV. 327. 

Hab. Ava, Kakhyeu hills ; probably Hookhoom valley (Griff. 3398). 

Sambuous, L. 

1. S. TnUNBEEGiANA, Bl. ap. Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II. 265.— 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills (J. Anderson).—FI. May, 

Appai'eully well-distinguished from S. adnata^ Wall., and occurs also 
in the Khasi hills. 

Lonicera* L, 

1. L. LEiANTTTA, Kui’Z in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 188. 

Hab. Ava, Kakhycn hills (J. Anderson).—FI. April. 

Soyphiphora, Goertn. 

1. S. HTDEOPUYLLACEA, Gffirtn. Fruct. III. 91. t. 196; DC. Pi'od. 
IV. 377. {Epithinia Malayana, Jack in Mai. Misc. 1. 12; WA. Prod. I. 
424 ; EpithinicB sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 269. t. 478 and (sub nom. LumniU 
z&i'o) t. 6-#4. A). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the mangrove swamps of the AnHuman is. 
lands.—FI. May. * 

Conspectus of Genera. 

8uhd. 1. CINGSONEJS. Fruit a dehiscent capsule, dry or very 
rarely succulent, very rarely a berry or drupe and in this case the seeds always 
winged or apijendaged. Ovary 2 to more-celled, with 1 to many ovules in 
each cell. Seeds various. Stipules interpetiolar. 

Ovules namepous in each cell. Capsule dry or more or less suc» 
eulent, • 

Trib. 1. KA Flowers inserted upon a thickened receptacle and form¬ 

ing hes^. Capsule dehiscing from the base or otherwise, dry or rarely (in Sarvoespha^ 
berry-like. 
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X Capsule bony*Uko, dehiaciug from the base. Trees. 

Sabcocbphalvb. Capsulo 2>cclled, or tho 2 cells augmented by 2 suporposod emp¬ 
ty colls, more or less united in a fleshy syncarp. 

X X Capsnlo dry, dt'hiscing loculicidally or scpticidally into two many- 
Boeded cocci. Trees or erect shrubs. 

Nauclea. Flowers without bractleta. Capsulo 2-ccllcd. Trees or croct shrubs. 

Stepiiegtne. Flowers 8urro\mded by aiigular-club-shaped bractlots. Capsule 3- 
colled. Trees. 

XJycARiA. Flowers sessile or pcdiccllod, destitute of bractlots. Capsule dehiscing 
in longitudinal slits. Scandent hook-bearing shrubs. 

Trih. 2. EJ7~CI2iCS0NEJE. Flowers panielcd or corymbose, never in heads. 
Capsulo 2-collod, dehiscing septicidally into 2 valves or into 4 apicil valves. 

X Capsule sopticidally dehiscing into 2 woody valves. 

+ Corolla imbricate. 

LrcuuA. Calyx-limh^cciduous. Stamens included. Corymbs terminal, without 
floral leaves. Trees. 

+ + Corolla valvate. 

IlYMEXonicTYON. Inflorcscenco furnished with conspicuous discoloured floral 
loaves. Trees. 

X X Capsulo dehiscing at tho apex into 4 valves. Corolla valvato. 

UrMEXorooox. Inflorescence furnished with consxucuous discoloui’cd floral leaves. 
Epiphytical shrubs. 

Trib. 3. HEDYOTIDEJE. Ovary 2—4-collod, tho colls many- or fow-ovulcd, the 
ovules laterally attached. Capsulo dehiscing in various ways or sopai'a^mg into 2—4 
cocci, rarely indehiscent. 

X Stipules connate or frree, neither sheathing nor sotaceously fringed 

{Eondeletiete). 

+ Stigma 2-lobcd or 2-cloft. Corolla imbricate or twisted. Anther- 
cells blunt. 

'Wendlaxdia. Corolla tubular, twisted. Capsulo opening into two apical valves. 
Trees or shrubs. 

Sfiradiclib. Corolla-tube short. Capsulo dehiscing into two valves which again 
separate Into 2 valves inflected with their margins. Erect herbs. * ^ 

OrniounaizA. Corolla funnel-sliapod or tubular. Placenta free, erect. Capsulo 
compressed, ^varicatcly 2-lobod, opening loculicidally by an apical slit. ITorbs. 

+ + Stigma capitate. Corolla vulvato. Anthcr-cclls prolonged 
into a setaceous sterile appendage. 

Aroobtema. Corolla almost rotate, the limb 3—3-cleft. Anthers dehiscing longi¬ 
tudinally or by 1 or 2 apical pores. Capsulo dehiscing hy 4 apical valves. Herbs uf tho 
habit of Somrila. 

X X Stipules odnato to the potiolo and sheathing at tho base, sotacoons- 
^ ly fringed. {Eu-Hedyotideee.) 

Dektella. Flowers fi-morous, the petals 2- or 3-toothod. Capsulo indohiacent. 

Hedyotis. Flowers 4—6-morou8, tho petals entire. Capsule dehieding loculici¬ 
dally or septicidally, rarely almost indehiscont. t « 

ScLSBOMXTRioN. As preceding, but capsulo separating into 2 or 4 Bovoral-sceM,. 
cocci. 

• • Ovules and seeds solitary in each cell, 

2Wd. 4* SEBEMjIGOCEJS* Capsules distinct, dohiseflag, or separating into coebJ, 
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rarely indohisccnt. Flowers not in heads. Corol^ without toothlots hetweoi title lobes. 
CorolLi valvate. Eadicle inforior. 

Spsbxacocb. OtuIo attached to or below tho zniddlo of the ooU. Capsule dehiscing 
scpticidally from tiie apoz. Herbs. 

Uyduupuylax. As prcco^ng, but capsules indohiscent. Horbs. 

Knuxta. Ovule attached at or below tho summit of tho cell. Capsule dehiscing 
from tho baso into two deciduous cocci, leaving the persistent setaceous axis. Herbs. 

Trib. b. CBPHALANTJIEJS. Capsules indehiscont, usually united into a sya* 
carp. Corolla imbiicate. Radiclo supciior. 

Cei'ualantiiub. Corolla-lobus with tuothlots in their sinuses. Capsules betry- 
like, connate. Flowers in heads. 

Subord. IL EW-UUBIACEJlll. Fruit a more or less fleshy drupe 
or nireJy a berry I to many-collotl. Ovary-cclls 1 to inany-ovuled. Seeds 
never winged nor appeiidaged. Stipules interpetiolar or developed into 
leaves, or rarely none. ^ 

* Stipules interpetiolar^ various, 

+ Seeds enclosed in ])yrencs of a coriaceous, crustaceous, or 
chai*taceous texture. Ovules solitary in each cell. Kadi* 
clc inferior. 

Trib. J. P.TIDERIE^E, Ovtilo nnd tho seed pendulous. Hrupo dry, crusta- 
CC0U8 or chartaceouH, ii-rcgularly rupturing. 

P.vnunia. Corolla vulvato. Cocci thin-chartaceous, expanded into wings. Twi¬ 
ners, the ICMivcs op 2 *oaitc or whorlcd. 

Trib. 2. COFEEE.E. Ov.iry 2—0- (very rarely 1-) cellod, tho solitary ovules 
erect or attacliod to the middle of each coll. Berry consisting of 2 or more (rarely a 
single) one-seeded eonaccous or churtaccous pyrenes. 

♦ OvhUs erect and baeal. Alhimvn of ten Jleshy. Corolla vahatc, 

X Ovtiry 4—9- (rarely 2- ) celled, (haaianthm), 

Lasiantuus. Calyx more or loss toothed. Stylus and ovary-colls 4—9. Flowers 
clustered or eymoso, axillary. Shioibs. 

X X Ovary 2- (very rjiroly 1- ) celled. {TayehotrUeF). 

NertAia. blowers hormaphrodito or unisexual. Corolla 4- or 5-lobed. Style 
2-pui’ted almost to the hast;, hii'sute. Ci'eoping horbs. 

CEriiARLis. Corolla funnel-shaped, tho tuho long. Calyx 4- or 5«tootllcd or -lohed. 
Flower'S in heads or solitary, axUlary. Herbs or under-shrubs. 

HYnN'OPurTUM. Calyx-limb entiro. Corolla-tube shoi-t. Flowers sessile, elua- 
tored. £pi 2 )hytical shrubs witli tuberous trimks. 

• l^sYciiuTiiiA. CoroUa-tiibo short, tho Uirout beanlod. Pyrenes flat or entire on the 
inner face, blowers eymoso or cyiuosoly i)aniclcd. ^hi-ubs, raroly scandent. 

Cmasalia. CoroUu-tubo elongate, the tluont naked. Pyrenes carved out on the 
inner faco along the centird placenta. Infloreseenou of Paycliotria. Shrubs or undei»> 
shrubs. * 

Saproska, Corolla funnel-shapod, velvety, often almost oblique. Berry 1- rarely 
2-seeded. Flowers terminaf and axillary. Stipules free. Shrubs or trees. 

' * * Ovules aHaehed to the middle or above the middle of the septum. Corolla 

twisted. Albumen often hormj. (Ixorcte). 

CoFFBA. Corolla funnel-shapod, the limb 1—7-parted. Borry 2 or rarely I-seeded, 
pyrouoB.ohartaecous. Flowers torminnl tind axillary. Stipules free. 
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IxoRA. Corolla salver- or nearly funnel-shaped, the limb 4-or 5-parted. Flowers 
corymbose or paniclod, Stipules connate. 

T}'ib. 3. MORJNDB^. Ovary 2—4-collcd, the solitary ovules attached to tho 
middle or below tho middle of tho coll. Corolla valvato. Berrios firoo or often united 
in a syncarp. 

♦ Berriei not connate. 

Gykochtodbb, ColjTc-limb truncate. Style 2-cleft. Ovary 4'Colled. Flowers 
clustered, axillary. Scandent shrubs. 

* • Bernes tntifefi info Jleshy syncarps. 

MounfUA. Borrics iloshy. Pyrenes nppondagod. Trees or shrubs. 

+ + Seeds free, not enclosed in distinct pyrenes. 

Trih. 4. VANGUERIEuB. Ovary many-cellcd, the cells with a solitary pen¬ 
dulous ovule attached above the middle or near tho apex of tho cells. Fruit a drupe, 
the putamon 1 to many-ccllcd. AlbtiTiicn usually fleshy. Radicle superior. 

* Corolla valvate. attached laterally or below the summit of the cell, (Eu- 

Vangucricro). 

Vanoubkia. Stigma discoid. Ovarj' usually 5-eolled. 

pLECTiioNiA. Ovary 2-colled, tho stigma capitate, oblong or mitrc-shiipcd. Drupe 
didjonous or occasionally almost 1-colled by abortion. 

• • Corolla imbricate. Ooule suspeuded from the summit of the cell. 

GfETTABnA. Stigma simi)lo, thick. Drupe globose, rather largo, tho putamcn 

many-eclli-d. 

PoLYrnuAGMOJf. Stigmas as many as ovary-cclls. Berry S—10-cel?cd, tho seeds 
pyrcnc-likc. Anomalous genua. 

Trib. 6. BANDIED. Ovary 1-cellcd, with parietal placentas or more usually 
2- or more-c<*llod, with numerous ovules in each coll. 

♦ Corolla imbricate or twisted. 

X Ovary 1-collod, with 4 or 6 parietal placentas. {Qardeniea^. 
Gardenia. Flowers often conspicuous. Stigtna entire, sulcato-twisted. Berry 
usually large, many-seeded, the seeds imbedded in pulp. 

X X Ovary 2-collod {^FAi^ltundutc). 

Randia. Stigma 2-lobed; stylo thickened spindle-like. Bcrr>' lorgc^ tho seeds 
imbedded in pulp. Trees or shrubs, erect. 

OuiF-FiTniA. Stigma 2-lobcd; style not thickened. Ben-ios small, not pulpy, 
Scandent shiHibs, often armed. 

'WEnERA. Stigma simple; style not thickened, filiform. Berries small, not pulpy. 
Erect trees or shrubs, unarmed. 

DirLOSPoitA. Style 2-cleft. Borrios rather largo, not pulpy. Seeds in 2 rows in 
each cell, Erexd; trees or shrubs, unarmed. • 

Hypobatuuum. Styles 2-lobed. Berry small, stalked or sessile, not pulpy. 
Seeds in a single row in each cell. Eroct shrubs or trees. 

‘ Brachytome. Flowers polygamoiisl}' dioecious. Corolla fiinncl-^ped, glabrous. 
Stylo shortly 2-lohcd. Berry small, not pulpy. Seeds vory numerous. Eroct shrubs. 

MoRiNDOPsis. Flowers dioecious, in pcdunclcd heads. Calyz-limh cupular or 4- 
toothed. Corolla-throat villous. Stylo hirsuto. Bony elongate, cylindrical, 
numerous seeds imbricately pendulous, almost appendogod, Ti^ees. 

• • Corolla valvate, 

M Ovary 2-cellcd, tho placentas 2-cloft. Corolla roduplicate-valvato. 
{Mussandees), 
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Musbanda. The one or other calyx-lobe of the outer flowers extended into a dis¬ 
coloured leaf. ConnoctiTO not mucronato. Style-branches 2. 

Acbanthbba. Calyx-tooth all conform, not appendagcd. Connectivo mucronato- . 
produced. Stigma clavate. • 

X X Ovary usually 5-6- (rarely 2—3-) colled, the placentas simple. 

( UropkyUea.) 

Adexosacbce. Calyx 5—l-cloft;. Corolla-throat naked. Ovary 6—d-coUod. 
Cymes or corymbs terminal or nearly so, rarely lateral. 

Myhionsubon. As preceding, but ovary 2-cclled. 

IJRoruYLLVM. Calyx entire or minutely toothed. Corolla-throat bearded. Flow¬ 
ers clustered or cymose, axillary. 

* * Stipules iransformed into leaves and forming whorlsy or rarely 
the leaves opposite and the stipules vjanting. 

Trib. 6. STELLATJE. Caly.x entirely adnato to the calyx or the calyx-limb 
4—C-eloft. Corolla valvate. Ovary 2-ceUcd, the ovules llUtary, orcct or ascending. 
Drupe indehiscont, diy or sappy, often didymous. 

lluitiA. I’lowers 6-merous. Drupe sappy. Erect or twining herbs. 

Galium. Flowers 4-merou8, Drupo usually didymous or globose, dry. Herbs 
01 * under-shi'ubs. 


• Sarcocephalus, Afz. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Snhg. 1. En-Sarcoeephalm. Capsuloa suoculijnt and connate, 2-cpllcd throughout. 

All parts glabrous, the young bmnchlets pruinoua ; leaves more or less acuminate, 

.. 8. Cailamha. 

8uhg. 2. Anthoeephalus. Capsules loss succulent, not connate, 2-cclled with 2 
superposed spurious sterile cells. 

Young shoots glabrous or pubescent; leaves more or less blunt,. 8. eordatua. 

1. S. Cadamba, (Antliocephalus Cadamha^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
135; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 35 ; Namlca Cadamha, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 613). 

Ha’j. 'In the inoistcr upper mixed forests of the eastoru slo|XJs of tho 
Pegu Yomah, descending into the lower mixed forests.—FI. Decb. 

2. S. couBATUS, Miq. Ind. Bat. II. 133 ; Bcdd. FI. Sy*lv. t. 318. 
{Nauclea cordata^ Hoxb. FI. Ind. I. 509 j Nauelca coadunata^ Sm. in Kecs. 
Cycl. XXIV; DC. Prod. IV. 341; Nauclea Wallichiana^ B. Br. in Wall. 
Cat. 6098; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 467). 

Yar. a. glabba, leaves and all other parts quite glabrous. 

Var. /?. PITBESCENS, leaves beneath, petioles, stipules, and, peduncles 
shortly and wftly pubescent. * 

Hab. Both varieties frequent in the mixed forests (especially the 
lower ones) and in the savannahs, all over Pegu and Martaban down to 
» ^jlbnasscrim.—FI. May. 
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Nauolea> l. 

Con^ectus of Species. 

Subff. 1. JSu^Nauclea. Corolla imbricato in bud. Flowers without biuct- 

lots. liowcrs solitary or by throes, terminal. 

* All parts (at least tlie loaves) glabrous. 

Leaves ucuminuto, the petiole J —1 lo^o > Howor-hoads often by throes, 


... If. exreha. 

Leaves blunt, almost sessile ; flo\vor>heads solitary,.. If, teuiUJolia. 

* * All parts more or less liubescent. 

Leaves coi*dato, pctioled; ilower-hciids by 1—3, axillary, . If, cordi/ulia. 

SHuby. 2. Salisb* Coi'olla valvato. Flowers sun'ouiidcd by bractlots. 

* l^ower-huuds small, paniclod. 

All parts glabrous; leaves pctioled, ., If. ftohjcrpJtala. 


* • Flower-heads larger, paniclod. Bractlcts angular-club shaped. 

X Petiole ve^ slender and thin; leaves tluu-niombranous, acute at the 
base. 

Brnctlets only half us long :is the calyx; corolbi-lobos about | the longlh of the corol- 
lu-tubu j flower-heads more constantl)' solitary between 2 floral leaves, 

.. If. pnrvifoUa. 

Bractlcts as long as the calyx; corolla-lobes about ^ the length of the lube; Aural 
leaves veiy deciduous, the flower-heads soon forming dichotomous djvni*i‘-.ato pani¬ 
cles, .. If> dim'Hifolia 

X X Petiole very thick and pubescent; leaves largo, cordate at tlio 
base. 

Flower-heads dichotomously paniclod; leaves wrinkled above; corolla-lobes as long os 
the short tube, ... N, rotundifolia. 

1. N. EXCELSA, Bl. Bydr. 1009; Mid- lud. Bat. II. 139. (AT. 
peduncularis. Wall. Cat. 0091; Bon. Gcii. Syst. III. 409; Bedd. Icon. t. 
235?). 

Had. Pegu Yomah, at Myodwiuc (Dr. Brandis).—FI. Octob. 

2. N. SESSILTPOLIA, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 515. (AT. sericea^ ■Wall, Cat. 

6095 j Bon. Gen. Syst. III. 407). ' 

Has. ,Frequent in the mixed forests, cspccndly tlio upper ones, and 
in the savannah's, all over Pegu ; also Chittagong.—FI. cud of liS. j Fr. 
Dccb., Jan. 

3. N. COBDIFOLIA, Roxb. Corom. PI. 1.1. 53 and FI. Ind. cd. Wall. 

II. 122; BC. Prod. IV. 340; WA. Prod. 1. 391. {Adina cordifolia, Bth. 
and Hf. in Brand. For. FI. 203. t. 33 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 33). 

, Has. Frequent in the leaf-shedding forests, espcciall^-^ the lower ones, 
but also in the low and dry forests, from Ava and Martaban td Promc and 
Pegu, up to 1600 ft. elevation.—FI. HS.; Fr. Begin of CS. 

4. N. POLTCEPUALA, Wall. Cat. 6100; Bon.' Gen. Syst. III. 40^* 
{Adina polycephalUf Bth. FI. Hongk. 146 ; Miq. in And. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 

III. 183; N.aralioides, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 344). 

IIab. (Sdttagong (Hf. and Tli.) ; Tenasserim (Griff. 2751). 


V 
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5. N. PABTiPOLiA, Koxb. Corom. PI. I. 40. t. 82. and PL Ind. I, 
613; DC. Prod. IV. 844.; Wight 111. t. 123.— {St^heggne parvtfolia^ 
Korth. in Verb. Nat. Gesch. Bot. IGl; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 34). 

Var. a. GEtruiNA, bractlets only half as long as the calyx; flower- 
heads more constantly solitary between 2 longer-persistent floral leaves. 

Var. /?. DiVEBSiroLXA, (iV divcrsifolia^ Wall. Cat. 6096; Don. Gen. 
Syst. III. 467), leaves much larger, from 3 to 6 in. long, beneath more 
conspicuously pubescent; stipules pubescent; bractlets as long as the calyx.' 

Var. y. MicnopuiLLA, leaves small, only 1—2 in. long, minutely and 
inconspicuously pubescent beneath \ stipules glabrous; bractlets as long as 
the calyx. 

Hab. Var. o. not yet found in Burma ; var. frequent in the mixed 
forests and in savannahs, all over Burma from Ava^and ^Martaban down to 
Upper Tenasserim; var. /8. exclusively in the savannahs.—FI. Sept., Oct. 
Fr. CS. 

6. N. EOTUimrFonTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 516, non Bartl. (AT. Brunonis, 
Wall. Cat. 6097; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 467). 

U AU. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper and lower 
ones, all over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim j also Chittagong. 
—FI. end of KS. ; Fr. CS. 


Uncaria, Schrol). 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Capsule long-stalked. Leaves more or less puheseeni beneath. 

Flowers large, the pedicels 1—3 lin. long, velvety; calyx ^ in. long; corolla hirsulo, 


•» Tl.ferruguiea, 

Flowers almost sessile ; calyx 2 lin. long; corolla velvety, . V. sessili/olia. 

* * Capsule sessile. 

X Calyx-limb long-toothed. 

All parts more or less woolly puboscont,......17. pilosa. 

X X Calyx almost truncate or obscurely 6-lootlied. Loaves glabrous. 

Leaves green on both sides; corolla glabrous,... XT. leevigata. 

Leaves glaucous beneath; corolla-lobcs velvety, .. XT. sessilifructus. 


1. U. FisaiiuaLNEA, DC. Prod. IV. 348. (JJ. speciosa, Wall. Cat. 
6106). 

Hab. Tropical forests of the eastern sloiies of the Pegu Yomah, as 
in the Choungmenah valley (Khaboung), rare; Tenasserim, apparently 
frequent, j * 

2. XJ. BESSILIFOXOA, Roxb. ill Wall. Cait. 6107 and Icon. ined. XVIII. 

t.-79. 

■' Hab. Tropical forests in the Choungmenah valley (Khaboung) of 
theoiistern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, rather rare; Tenasserim, Tavoy 
(Wall. Cat. 6106. B).—FI. Sept., Oct., Fr. March. - 
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lioxburgli’s figure represents the leaves as almost sessile. Is Wallich’s 
iilentification with the above correct P 

3. XT. piLOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. 11. 130; DC. Prod. IV. 348. 
IIab. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and 

from Martaban down to Tenasserim j also Ava hills.—PI. begin of ES.; Pr. 
Nov., Dec. 

4. U. L^TIOATA, Wall Cat. 6111. 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the Choungmenah valley (Kha- 
boung) of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah; Tenasserim, Amherst 
(Wall.)—FI. Pebr. 

6. IT. SESSiLTPBUCTxrs, Roxb. FI. Ind. I 520; DC. Prod. IV. 349. 
Hab. Tropical forests of Pegu and Tenasserim ; Ava, Khakyen lulls 
(J. Anderson),—P^ Nov,, Dec. 

Luoulia, Sw. 

1. L. OBATissiMA, Sweet Brit. FI. Gard. t. 145 ; DC. Prod. IV. 358 ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 3940; Lodd. Cab. t. 1919.— {Cinchona gratissima^ Wall, in 
Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 154 and Tent. FI Nepal 1. 30. t. 21). 

Hab. Ava, hills cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—PI Sept. 

Hymenodictyon, WuU. 

1. H. tuthsiflobvm. Wall in Roxb. FI Ind. II. 151; '!DC. Prod. 
IV. 358. {Cinchona thgrsijlora^ Roxb. FI. Ind. 1. 529 ; H. Morsjieldii, 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 158). 

Hab. Rather rare in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah, 
but frequent in the dry forests of Promo i also Chittagong.—PI Aug.; 
Fr. CS. 


Hymenopogon, Wall. 

1. H. PAEASiTicus, Wall in Roxb. PI. Ind. II. 15G ; J)p, Prod. 
IV. 351. 

Hab. fEpiphytic on mossy trees of the upper dry forests on the Kam- 
bala ridges of the Pegu Yomah, at about 3000 ft. elevation.—Fr. CS. 

Wendlandia, Bartl 
Comjgecius of Species. 

Sitbg. 1. Wetidlandia, Flowers 5-incrous, sessile or shortly pcdicellcd, in short 
spikelcts, racemes, or clusters, forming thyreoid panicles. 

' * Calyz-Ueth $hortf iriangxtlar-acute. 

All parts and leaves on both sides harshly and shortly pubescent,. seahra. 

l^yes beneath more or less shortly pubescent or almost glabrescent \ panicles pubes- 

cent or tomentose, .*.. W. tinctori^. 

All ports (also the panicle) quite glabrous; flowers minutely podicoUed, .. W. ghbrata. 

* * CalyX’teHh tubulate-acuminate, a» long aa or longer than the ealyz-tulte., 
LeavescorioceoQS, glabrous, . .. ... «i»« TT. liguatrina. 
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Leaves lanceolate, membiaaous, appressed pubescent on the midrib beneath, 

.. W. glommUata^ 

Siibg. 2. OreentUy WA. Flowers 4- or 5*inerou8, in one-sided spikes, forming di¬ 


varicate corymbose panicles. 

All parts glabrous ; flowers 5—4-m6rous, .. W, ucmida. 

All ports more or less tawny pubescent; flowers 4-morou8,. W, wrymhata. 


1. W. scABBA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 310. 

Hab. Ava, hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fr. May. 

2. W. TINCTORTA, DC. Prod. IV. 411; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 168. 
{Bondeletia tinctoria^ Roib. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 134). 

Hab. Frequent in the open and dry forests, ascending into the drier 
hill.forests up to 4000 ft. elevation, from Ava and Martaban down to To- 
nasserim.—FI. Febr., March ; Fr. March, April. 

3. W. OLABRATA. DO. Prod. IV. 411; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 168. 
Hab. In the drier hill-forests of the Martaban and Tenasserim hills, 

at 2000—4000 ft. elevation.—FI. March. 

4. W. LIQUSTBINA, Wall. Cat. 6272 ; Walp. Rep. II. 505. 

Hab. Ava, Taong dong (Wall) and Kakhyon hills east of Bhamo 
(J. Anderson) j Tenasserim (Ilelfcr), a variety with longer corolla-tube.— 
FI. hlov.*; March. 

5. W. QLOMEBTTLATA, Kurz ill Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 310. 
ITab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Ilclfcr). 

C. W. SECUNDA, Griff. Not. Dicot. 206. {Greenia Wightvana^ WA. 
Prod. I. 404; Wight Icon. t. 1161). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, in forests near Culweng (Griff.).—FI. 

Aug. 

7. W. coBYiifBOSA, DC. Prod. IV. 413. {Bondeletia eorgmhosa. 
Jack in Mai. Mise. T. No. 1. 4.; W. apienta, DC. 1. c. ; llondeletia spicata^ 
Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 139 j Qreenia Jackiif WA. Prod. I. 404, in 
adn.). % 

Hab. Tenasserim (Heifer 2843). 

Spiradiclis. Bl. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stems, petioles, and infloresconco shortly pubescent; capsule globular 2-lobed, 

.. 8, bifida. 

All parts quite glabrous ; capsulo oblong,.. ... 8 . easpitoaa. 

1. S. BIFIDA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 310. {BleothecuT 
lifida, WaU.*Cat. 6216 ; Hf. in Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. 11. 62). 

« Hab. Martaban bills, rare along choungs. 

• 2. S. CAispiTpsA, Bl. Bydr. 975 ; DC. Prod. IV. 418. (8. eglindrica, 
Hf. in Bth. and Hf. Gen. plant. II. 62). 

Hab. Bare along choungs in the hills of Martaban* 

17 
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Ophiorrhiza. L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

CyiMi all terminalf onpciluucks 1—3 »h. long. Calyx^teeih ahorty triaTigular. 


X Bractlots conspicuous, stibulato, up to a line long. 

All parts glabrous ; leaves long-acnimmate, . 0. gratiUs, 

X X Bracts subulate, usually persistent, but tbo bractlets Tory minute 
if any. 

All parts (also tbe eupsulo) glabrous, . 0. Mnugoa. 

Stems and petioles bi*own‘pubosccnt; loaves thick-membranous, whitish beneath; cap¬ 
sule glabrous, .... 0 . argentea. 

As preceding, but loaves only pale-coloured beneath, tho inQorcsccnco more hispid- 
pubcsccnt; capsule minutely hispid, ... 0 . villvaa. 


• • CynieH teyniinttl and axillary^ on very abort peihtnclca only 4—6 lin. long^ or 
nlmoat aeaaile. Calyx-teeth lanceolate^ acute. 

Stem, petioles and peduncles more or loss shortly pubescent; lateral branches nil shor¬ 
tened, ...... O. erubeseena. 

1. O. aiiACTLTS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 311. 

IIau. Ten.asscrim, Attaran (Brandis). 

2. O. Mpjtoos, L. Amaiii. Acad. II. 127; Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 901; 
DC. Prod. IV. 414; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. IGG. 

Var. a. GKKutifA, capsule about 3 lin. across, cmarginatC;^ the lobes 
somewhat acute. 

? Var. p. onxnocABPA, capsule about 2 lin. across, truncate at the 
apex, the lobes blunt or almost tmncatc. 

Hao. Var. p. only, Martaban hills, at 3000 ft. elevation (Dr. Bran¬ 
dis). ' 

Dr. Brandis* specimens are not sufficient to enable one to make out 
whether they should not rather form a distinct species. The true Linnean 
species is a sea-shore plant, growing chiefly in the beach-forests, most pro¬ 
bably also growing along the Burmese coasts. ^ 

3. O. AE035XTEA, Wall. Cat. G229; Wiilp. Rep. II. 603. 

Hab. ^ Chittagong; Arracan, on sandstono rocks in the tropical forests 
of Boronga island.—FI. Fr Octob. 

Probably not sufficiently distinct from O. canescens, Bl. 

4. O. viLLOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 640 ; DC. Prod. IV. 
415. (0. rugosa Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 54G ; DC. 1. c. 416; Miq. in 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 232; O. hispidula^ Wall. Cat. 6234; Don. Gen. 
Syst. III. 523 ; O. trichocarpa^ Bl. Bydr. 977; Miq. FI. Ind. pat. II. 173). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, from Chittagong and Ava 
down to Tenasscrim and the Andamans. FI. April,vJune; Fr. Aug., Sept. 
6. O. EEUBESCENS, Wall. Cat. 6233 ; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 622. ** 

Hab. Not uncommon in the hill-forests of Martaban and Tena^rim 
(Cliappedong-hills, Wall.) at 3000 to 6000 ft. elevation.—FI. March. 


V 
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Argo8tema» Wall. 
Oonapectm of Specieo. 


• Flowcrt b^iMTOut. 

X Loaves reduced to bract-or stipulo-like leaflets, of which only 1 (Nr 2" 


are folly developed. 

All parts glabrous; leaf solitary; anthers oblong, blunt, . A. tmifoUum, 

Umbels stiff-hairy; leaves two, ... A. Tavoyma, 


X X Leaves all dovolopcd but very unequal, whorled, or crowded at 
^0 apex of the stem. 

Glabrous or nearly so; anthers free, linear, acuminate, opening by tonninal pores, 


,,A, prrticiUatutn, 


* • Flowers 4’—S-werow. 

Stem, infloroBconco, and petiole villous-puboscent; leaves sparingly pubescent, cordate, 
blimtish or acuto; flowers in pcduncled umbols or cymoso umbols, ,*A, soneriloides, 
Quito 08 preceding, ^ut flowers solitary on a short pedicel, or by 2 or 3 on a very short 
peduncle, pulo rose-coloured, ..... . A. oliyantha. 


1. A. UNIFOLITJM, Bonn, iu Horsf. Plant. Jav. rar. 94; Miq. FL 
Ind. Bat. II. 161. 

Hab. Upper Tonassorim, JVToulmcin and Attaran (B. Scott, Dr. 
Brandis].—FI. July. 

In my siHJcimons the anthers arc blunt and not beaked as Bennot des¬ 
cribes them. 

2. A. Tavotanum, Wall. ap. Bcnn. in Horsf. PI. Jav. rar. 05, 

Hab. Tonasscrim, Tavoy (Wall.). Unknown to mo. 

3. A. VEBTICTLLATUM, Wall, ill Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 325. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulincin (liev. Parish, K. Scott).—FI. July.. 

4. A. soNEBinoiDES, Kurz iu Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 

Had. Pegu, abundant on the pagodas of Bangoon (B. Scott.)—FL 
July, Aug. 

5. A. •OLiOANTHA, Kurz MS. 

a 

Had. On damp rocks iu the coast-forests of South Andaman (Water¬ 
ing Cove).—FI. June. , ^ 

A small species of Argosfemoy with slightly pubescent leaves solitary 
or by pairs, occurs on damp rocks of tlie tropical forests on Borouga island, 
Arracan, but the specimens are too few and reduced to admit of descrip¬ 
tion. Its calyx-lobes arc blunt or I'ather rctuse. 


Dentella, Font. 

1. D. ^BEPENS, Forst. Gen. 20. 1.13 j DC. Prod. IV. 419; Boxb. FL 
Ind. I. 632 j * Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. lOG. {Idippaya tel&phioid&s, Bitdl. 
Atakt. 13. t. 13). 

* Hab. Commpn in agrarian lands and along river-banks, all over Bur¬ 
ma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tonasscrim and the Anilamn.i^g (^here 
introduced only).—FL Fr. oo. 
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Hedyotis, L. 

Conspectm of Species. 

* Capsule locuHcidally dehiscent. 

8 nhg. 1. Oldmlandiay L. Capsule more or less homisphcrical or obsolotoly 2-lobed, 
opening loculicidoUy. Annual, rarely perennial herbs. 

• I*ro8trate or diffnte herhi. FloiOd's soUtarpy or in cymea or clmtera in Hie axila 
of the leavta {rarely alao terminal). Root aometimea turning perennial, 

X Leaves moix) or loss ovul, potioled. 

Flowors solitary, sossilo or nearly so....... H. tinei'via. 

X X Leaves linear to narrow-linear, rarely lanceolate^ more or less 
sessilo. 

+ Flowers solitary or by 2—3 on an axillary 3 >edunole. 

Flowers solitary, on very short strong pedicels; leaves mombranous, flat, 

.. H. ramoaiaaima. 

Flowers !)y 2—3, nu*ely solitary, on a capillary peduncle; pcdicol^vory long and capil¬ 
lary; leaves membranous, flat, ..... U. bijtora. 

+ + Flowers by 4 or moni, forming axillary and tormin.al cbistors 
or cymes. Leaves more or less rovolute on their margins, some¬ 


what rigid. 

Flowers in pedimcled c>mies or the cymes umbel-like,.iT. umMlata, 

Flowers in sessile clusters, ....if. aiiguatifoUa, 


* * Erect annuals. Fhiccra in terminal panicles or cymeSj or solUary^ rarely tlm 
inforeseence also axillary. • 

X Leaves sessile or nearly so. 

Leaves sagittate at the base, shortly bristly rough; flowers palc-bluo, by 3—4 terminal, 
and also singly &om tho leaf-axils; pedicels long and capillary, ...••• E. linoides. 

Leaves linear; corolla about on inch long, brownish purple, . E. gracilis. 

X X Leaves more or less petiolcd, more or less tapering at tho base. 

+ Calyx only J^ lin. long. 

All parts sparingly pilusu; leaves acute; cymes peduncled, axillary and terminal; 

pedicels capillary, 3 — 4 lin. long,. U. Watlichii. 

Stem ■v'illous-puhcseont, the leaves often whorlod at the end of tho nudo scapc-liko 
stem; cymes divaricate, peduncled, terminal; pedicels capillary, 2—4 If i. long, 

..E. spcrgulacea. 

I + + Calyx J—2 lin. long. Flowors in racciqes or Cannes, terminal 
and in the axils of the upper-loaves. 

Glabrous, more or less succulent; flowors slenderly pcdiccllcd; capsule not wingod, 

the crowning calyx-lobes very short,. JL pauicnlata. 

Stems, and ncr>'os beneath, shortly pubescent; flowers sessile or nearly so ; capsulo 
more or less compressed and winged, the crowning lobes nearly a line long. 

,.E. Andamaniea. 

• • • Capsules opening septieulally. 

Snhg. 2. Eimefioy WA. Capsule opening scpticidally at tho by a gaping 
short slit, more or less truneatoly heznisphorical and obscurely 2-lobed. Scandent, 
(liifuso or erect perennials. Flowors in small heads, for&ing axillary and tonni^l 
peduncled cymes or panicles. Corolla often villous within. » 

Glabrous or pubescent; flowers sossile or nearly so; nerves of leaves prominont, « ^ 

' ,»S. eapiteUata.' 
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Scandcnt or diffdso, quite glabrous, glaucous; flowers pedicolled; calyx-lobes acut^ 

ieandms, 

Ei*ect, branched, quito glabrous; flowers sessile; calyx-lobes broad and blunt, S, elegant, 
Suhg. 3. Metaboloe, BL Capsule sopticidally dehiscent or nearly so, hemispherical 
and more or loss truncate at the apex, often obscurely 2-lobod. Diffuse or half-soandent, 
rarely erect poronnials. Flowers in axillary (very rarely terminal) clusters or cymes. 

* Floioere in axillary peduneled cymee. Freetrate or diffute perenniak. 


X Flowers podicolled, in loose cymes. 

All parts more or less pubescent; calyx-lobes longer than the tube,. H, tUmifolio, 

All parts glabrous ; calyx-teeth minute, . H. glabra, 

X X Flowers sessile or nearly so, in little heads collected into peduneled 
cymes or clusters. 

Flowers minute, pale blue ; capsule only about ^ lin. across, . H, eoetata. 


• • Flowers sessile or very sltortly pedicelted, in axillary or terminal dusters or 
heads. 

Prostrate or diilusc, all parts more or less pubescent ; clusters axillary,. . H, aurieularia. 
Erect, slightly pubescent; clusters tonninul, involucrcd by the 4 or 5 uppermost loaves, 

.. S, seabra, 

1. H. TniTTEiiviA, Eocni. and Schult, Syst. Veg. III. 197 ; Bedd. 
Icon. fc. 29. {pldcnlandia triiicrvia^ Betz. Oba, IV. 23; Miq. FI. Ind Bat. 
TI. 189), 

Has. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Arracan, in grassy spots of the 
beaches nchr Akyab.—FI. Fr. Dccb. 

2. II. EAMoaissTMA, Sprcug. Pugill. II, 32, non Bl. {Oldenlandia 
hrachypoda^ DC. Prod. IV. 424; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 187; Oldenlandia 
diffusa, lloxb. FI. Ind. 1. 423). 

Had. Not uBfrequenfe along the larger rivers, like Sittang, Irrawadi, 
etc., also in cultivated lands, from Ava down to Pegu and Martaban.—FI. 
Fr. DS. 

8. H. bifloha, Sm. in Rocs Cycl. XVII. 15. {Oldenlandia hijlora, 
L. sp. p]^; Roxb. FI. Ind. 1. 423 ; Oldenlandia Burmanniana, R. Br. in 
Wall. Cat. 868; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 189 ; Oldenlandia herhacea, DC. 
Prod. IV. 425 ; l^h. FI. Hongk. 151; H, diffusa, Willd. sp. pl»I. 566). 
Var. a. oenuina, flowers by 2—3 on very slender pedicels. 

Var. p. UNTFLOBA, flowers solitary on a very slender pedicel. 

Var. y. GiiAMiiacoiiA, (K. graminicola, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 
1875. 326), leaves narrower and stifPer; flowers solitary on very slender 
axillary pedicels, or by twos and slenderly peduneled; corolla 2 liri. long or 
somewhat longer; style exserted. • 

Var. I^OBTMBOSA, {Oldenlandia corymhosa, L. Herb.; DC. Prod. IV. 
4^6 ; Oldenlandia ramosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. od. Wall. II. 445 ; Wight. Icon. 
t*822 ; DC. Prod. IV. 426), flowers by 2—3 and cymose umbellate by 8—7. 

Hab. Common in agrarian lands on river-banks, along road-sides, 
also* in grassy spots in the leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma; var. p. 
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and h. in agrarian and dry grass-lands'of Ava and tegu, also Andamans — 
FI. Fr. X. 

4. H. iTMBELLATA, WA. Prod. I. 413. {Oldenlandia umhellata^ L. 
sp. pi. 174 ; Roxb. Corom. PI. 1.1. 3 and FI. Ind. I. 421; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 191). 

Had. Burma, probably Ava (Griff. 2805/2). 

5. H. ANOUSTiPOiiTA, Cbam. and ScKlecht. in Linn. 1829. 153; DC. 
Prod. IV. 419. (JT. pintfolia^ Wall. Cat. 850; Don. Gen, Syst. III. 52G). 

Hau. Tcnasscrim, Amborst (Wall. Cat. 850 A). 

C. H. LiNOiDES, Griff. Nut. Dicot. 265. {H. arguta, R. Br. in Wall. 
Cat. 864). 

Had. Tenasscrim, Tavoy (Wall.) j Mergui, in moist sandy places, 
near Culweng. (Griff.).—FI. Octob. 

7. H. OEACILTS, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 377, non DC. (S' stric- 
tay Wall, in As. Research. XIII. 369, non Sm.; H. fuacdy Ham. in Don. 
Prod. Nep. 131; II. aaperdy Heyiie in Roth. Nov. sp. 93, cum syn. j JEo- 
hautiee sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 265. t. 477). 

Had. Ava, Irrawaddi valley at Katha, in savannahs (Griff.).—FI. 
May. 

8. H. Wallicuit, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1876. 136. 

Had. Not unfrequcnt in the eng- and hill-ciig-forests from Martaban 

down to Tenasserim.—FI. Fr. Octob. 

9. H. sPEuauLACEA, {Oldenlandia apergulnceay DC. Prod. IV. 428 j 
Oldenlandia ovalifolia, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 192, non DC. j H. aeapigeray 
R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 881; H. nudicaulia, WA. Prod. !• 416 ; Bodd. icon, 
t. 33). 

Hab. Not unfrequent on rocky ground in the leaf-shedding forests, 
especially in the dry, eng-, and upper mixed ones, from Promc, Pegu, and 
Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim.—FI. Ft. Sept.—Dccb. 

10. H. PAXICULATA, (Oldenlandia paniculattiy L. sp. pi. 1667 ; Roxb. 
FI. Ind. I. 422 / Bth. FI. Hongk. 152 ; DC. Prod. IV. 4B7 ; K. racevxomy 
Lamk. Diet. III. 76 and Ill. t. 62. f. 2 ; Wight Icon. t. 312 ; Oldenlandia 
alutOy Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 421, non Kocn.). 

Had. Frequent in rubbishy places, in garden and other cultivated 
land, along river-banks, &c., all over Burma.—Fl. Fr. Jan.—June. 

11. H. AxDAMAifiCA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 811. 

• Hab. On moist sandstone rocks along choungs in the forests of the 
Andamans.—Fl. Fr. May, June. 

A branched variety of this has the capsules moi;c compressed and more 
kccl-winged and the calyx-teeth still larger. As a species it is allied to 
U. lancewfoliay Dalz., and II. alata, L. 

12. U. OAPiTELLATA, R.Br, iu Wall. Cat. 837; Walp. Rep. II. 494. 
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Var. a. aGKUiNA, {Oldenlandia^rubioideSj Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11.853), 
all parts quite glabrous. 

Var. p. siTBPUBCSCENS, stems glabrous, the branchlets aud the under¬ 
surface of the leaves minutely pubescent. 

Var. y. pubebcens, all parts densely pubescent, the leaves above 
roughish minutely, beneath softly and yellowish but shortly, pubescent; 
calyx-teeth often longer and larger. 

Hab. Var. a. and fi. from Martaban down to Tenasserim; also Ava, 
Kakhycn hills j var. y. not unfroquent in the hill-toungyas, and along 
choungs in the tropical forests of the Martaban and Tenasserim hills, up to 
3000 ft. elevation.—FI. Decb.—Febr. ; Fr. Febr. 

This species has been identified with H. fruticosa of Linne, but the 
Ceylon plant of this name is certainly distinct. 

13. H. SCAJTDENS, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 36 Ji; DC. Prod. TV. 422. 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Ava, Kakhycn hills (J. Anderson). 

—FI. Doeb. ; Fr. Jan.—March. 

14. II. ELEOJOsrs, Wall. Cat. 887. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests, especially the pino- 
forcsts, of the Martaban hills cast of Tounghoo, at 4000—5000 ft. elevation; 
also Toiijisscrim, Tavoy (Wall, j Helf.). 

N. Ji* Bentham (FI. Hoiigk. 149) mentions doubtfully IT. loganioU 
deSf Btb., a.s growing about Moulmoin ; possibly this species is meant ? S, 
loganioidesj with long calyx-lobcs, occurs on Mt. Ophir near Malacca. 

15. H. ULMiroiiFA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. I. 370; DC. 
Prod. IV. 421; (Iff lincata^ Don. Prod. FI. Nep. 134). 

Hab. In the drier hill-forests, especially in the pine-forests, of the 
Martaban hills east of Tounghoo, at 4000 to 6000 ft. elevation.—Fr. 
March. 

16. ^ H*. olabba, Wall. Cat. 848; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, II. 133. (^8per- 
macoce glahray Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 368). 

Hab. Tonawerim (Helf. 2885). • 

17. H. C 08 TATA, {Spermacoce costaia^ Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 370; S, 
cmrulea, Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Ai'ch. II. ICO, non L. ncc. WA.; H., 
capitulijlora^ Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. II. 183; Metaholoe cceruletu, Bl. Bydr. 
992; DC. Prod. IT. 435). 

Hab. In tropical forests, more especially along choungs and in shrub¬ 
bery, of the southern parts of the Pegu Yomah above Rangoon ; more fre¬ 
quent in Tenasserim.—Fr. Sept. 

, 18. H. ATTEicuL^iA, L. sp. pi. 147; DC. Prod. IV. 420; Bedd. 
leon. t. 27. (S, vcjwsa, Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II, 160; Miq. Fl: 
Ind. Bat. II. 182 ; Metaholoe venoeue, Bl. Bydr. 991; IT. iodoneura^ Miq, 
1. c.*181 J Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 369, non Don). 
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Hab. Ava hills oast of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fr. Octob. 

19. H. scABRA, Wall. Cat. 880. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to 
Upper Tenasserim.—FI. Fr. April j Aug. 

Doubtful Species. 

1. S. argmtea. Wall. Cat. 858 j Walp. Rep. II. 502. 

Hab. Ava, banks of the Irrawadi. 

2. K. Merguensisy Hf. in Bth. and Ilf. Ocn. PI. II. 57. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

Scleromitrion, WA. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Suhg. 1. En^Selei'onntrxon. {Fergnsonia, Itf. P) Capsule loculicidally arparating 
into 2 many-seeded cocci. Calyx more or less obovoid, crowned by tho converging 
ealyx-limb. Stigmatic lubes 2. Diffuse perennials. 

• Floicers in terminal sessile heads or clusters. 

Flower-heads half-included in tho embracing bases of the involucro-like uppermost 
loaves; calyx-teeth large... 8. coronaritnn. 

• ♦ Flowers in axillary clusters or heads. 

X All parts glabrous or nearly so. 

Loaves linear, not nerved, quite glabrous; flowers in dense clusters ; catyx-tube gla¬ 
brous or nearly so ; capsule gbibrous or shortly hispid,. S. rigidum. 

Leaves ovato to ovato-oblong; flowers by 2—3 or few in tho loaf-axils; cajisnle gla¬ 
brous, ... 8. nitUfum. 

X X All parts, more especially the stems and capsule, more or loss sliort- 
ly hispid. 

All parts, also the loaves, shortly scabrous-pubescent; capsule ovoid, about a lino long 
or longer, •. 8. hhpidnm. 

Stem shortly hispid; leaves glabrous above, minuhdy pubcnilous beneath ; corolla half 
tho size, pubescent at tho throat; capsule globular (like in Oldenlandda\ with short 

calj'x-lobcs,. S.^iaradoxurn. 

Subg. 2. Tetragytteia^ Miq. [Alloiophaniaf Thw.). Capsule separating into 2 cocci 
which again beparate into twos. Btigmas or stigmatic lobes 1. 

Stigmas capitate; leaves not rugose, sparingly hirsute above, . 8. deeipiens. 

Stigmas linear, almost spreading ; leaves rugose, above glabrous or nearly so, 8. rugosum, 

1. S. COBONARIUM, {Hcdyotis coronaria. Wall. Cat. 856). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Attaran (Brandis) ; Tavoy (W.all.)—FI. Oct. 

2. S. TETRANDEUir, {liondclcUa teirandra^ Roxb. FI. Ind. 1.521; 
Sedgotis macrophylla^ Wall. Cat. 841; Miq. 1. c. 178 ; Hedyotis nodijlora^ 
Wall. Cat. 855 j Don. Gen. Syst. III. 526). 

Hab. All over Tenasserim. — Fr. Febr. 

3. S. EioiDUM, {Sedyotis rigidUy Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 181; MeCa- 

bolos rigiduSy Bl. Bydr. 992). ‘ 

Hab. Tenasserim.—Fr. Febr. 
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4. S. NiTiDUM, {Hedgotis nitida^ WA. Prod. I. 412). 

Hab» Not unfrequent in the eng^forests of Pegu and in those of 
Martaban cast of Tounghoo.—Fr. CS. 

Very probably only an extreme, broad-leaved form of 8. hiepidumf 
while 8. approximatum {Hedgotis approximate^ WA.; Spermacoce tudmloTief 
R. Br. ?) may be an extreme, narrow-leaved variety of it. 

6.^ S. HispiDUM, {Kedgotis hispida^ Rctz. Obs. Bot. IV. 23 ; Roxb. 
PI. Ind 1.364; DC. Prod. IV. 420; Hedgotis sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 265; 
Spermacoce sp. Griff. 1. o. 272). 

Hab. Frequent along choungs in the moister upper mixed and the 
tropical forests, from Ava and Martaban to Pegu.—Fr. Jan. 

6. S. PARADOXDM, {Kcdgotis paradoxa, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng. 187G. 135). 

IIab. Common in the moister upper mixed forests of the Andamans. 
—PI. Fr. Jan.—March. 

NB. Allwopkania decipiens, Thw., is in my eyes a very near ally to 
8cleromitrium rugosum {Hedgotis rugosUy North.). 

Spermacooe, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Flowers in» denso whorl-liko clusters or hoods, white, about a lino long; capsules 1 lin. 

long, . S.sirieta. 

Flowers 2—3 lin. long, blue, fow- clustered; capsule about 2 lin, long, ... .5. hiagida, 

1. S. STBICTA, L. f. Suppl. 120; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 376; 
DC. Prod. IV. 654; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 331; Bth. PI. Hougk. 162. 

IIab. Frequent in the dry and open forests all over Ava and Pegu 
down to Upper Tenassorim.—PI. RS.; Fr. CS. 

2. S. HisPiDA, L. Mant. 558; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 379; 
WA. Prod. J. 438; Miq. FI. Iiid. Bat. II. 332. {8. scaJra,‘^Willd. sp. pi. 1. 
572; R*xb. FI. Ind. 1. c. 377). 

Var. a. ntsPiDA, whole plant hispid-pubcscont, the le^es usually 
of a softer texturo and undulate; corolla-tube only 1^-2 lin. long; capsule 
greyish or whitish villous j seeds opaque, black. 

? Var. p. AiiTicULAms, ((8. articularis^ L. f. Suppl. 119; Roxb. 1. c. 
378 ; Miq. I. c. 332; 8. Avana^ R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 828; G. Don. Gen, 
Syst. III. 621 ; 8. longicauliSy R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 826 ; G. Don. Gten. 
Syst. III. 621), whole plant more scabrous, and short pubescent, the leaves 
rigid and npt undulate; corolla-tube about 3 lin. long, slender; capsule 
shorter and hispid ; seeds often glossy, black or brownish. 

• Hab. Var. p> otdy, frequent in agrarian land and on stony sterile 
grounds in the leql-shodding forests, from Ava and Martaban down to 
Tenasserim, up to 1500 ft. elevation.—PI, Fr. D. S. 

18 
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Enoxia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Stetn Uttfyy without radical Uawi^ more or lees branehed. 

Leaves petiolod; ilowera spiked, forming corymbs,.. oorymbosa. 

Loaves Bussilo or nearly so; ilowers corymbose, forming corymbs,. K. mierocarpa. 


* * Leaves all crowded at the base / stem seape-lihe^ with narrow small cauline 
leaves onli/, 

Moro or less hairy while young; calyx^tube densely villous; corolla nearly ^ an inch 
long, . plantaginea, 

T. K. COETMBOSA, Willd. sp. pi. I. 582 ; WA. Prod. I. 43D ; Wight 
lilug* t 128; Miq. PL Ind. Bat. 11. 330. lioxb. FI. Ind. 

ed. Wall. 1.373 ; Spennacoce Smmtrensisy Retz. Obs. IV. 23, non Boxb.). 

Had. Not unfrequent in the di*y and eng-forests of Ava, and Prome, 
and also in Martaban east of Tounghoo.—FI. March, April. 

2. K. HiCBOCABPA, Kurz MS. 

Has. Not nnfrequent in the eng and low forests of Pegu, especially 
the Irrawaddi zone ; also in Martaban, as Yoouzcleen (Brandis) ; Zwa-Kabiii 
(Parish).—FI. Octob., Nov.; Fr. Dec., Jan. 

There are specimens with a short wide corolIa>tube and others with a 
slendtr tube nearly twice the length. 

3. K. PLANTAGINEA, Wall. PL As. Bar. 1.1. 32 j Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
II. 330. 

Hab. In the dry and eng-forests of Prome as far south as Myod- 
weng, but everywhere rare and sporadic,—FI. Sept., Octob.; Fr. Octob.— 
Jan. 


Cephalanthus, L. 

1. C. NAUCLEOiDES, DC. Prod. IV. 539 .—(^auclea tetrandra^ Boxb. 
FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 125). 

Hab. Burma, probably Ava hills (Griff.). 

Peaderia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* P.ipe seeds not winged. Capsule globular. 

Glabrous or pubescent; corolla scurfy-tomontoso or velvety outside, ..... ,i*. tomeniosa. 

* * Pipe suds broadly winged. Capsule more or less compressed. 

X Corolla mealy or soiirfy-tomcntose or velvety outside. 

Quito glabrous; calyxdobcB shorter than the calyx-tubo; seed^wings palo-colouied, 

.^P.foetida, 

Sparingly and shortly puherulous; calyx-lobes longer than the tube; se^-wings block¬ 
ish,... .........P. ealyeina. 

X X Corolla not tomontose, but only sparingly and sho^y pilose. ^ 
All softer parts, and more especially the undersurface of the leaves, villous-tomentoM ; 
seed-wings corky, pale-coloured,.... P. lanuginosa. 
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1. P. TOMEJTTOSA, Bl. Bydr. 968; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 258, and 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 254. (P. harluUtay Miq. in Ann. Mas. L. B. 
IV. 265; P. dewtiflora^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 269; P. foetida, Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 162 ?). 

Var. a. toueitioba, all parts more or less shortly pubescent or almost 
scurfy-pubescent. 

Var. p. (fiiABBA, all parts glabrous or only sparingly and minutely 
pubescent on the nerves. 

Hab. Arracan hills.—FI. Fr. Octob. 

^ 2. P. FffiTiDA, L. Mant. 62; Roxb. FI. Ind. od. Wall. II. 517; WA. 

Prod, I. 424; Miq*. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 268. (P. Miq.'in Anr. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. IV. 256). 

Var. p. MICBOCAEPA, capsule compressed ovoid-orbicular, only about 
3 lin. long. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in shrubbery, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Upper Tenassorim ; Var. p. on Taong dong in Ava (Wall.)—Fr. Nov, 
—Jan. » 

3. P. CALTCTNA, Kurz iu Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 74. 

H^. Tcnasserun, Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 6247. E).—Fr. Nov. 

4. P. LANXOTNOSA, Wall. PI. As. rar. II. 52. t. 165 ; Miq. FI. Ind, 
Bat, II. 259. (P. macrocarpdj Wall. Cat. 7292 ; Don Gen. Syst. IV. 561). 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests, especially along choungs, all 
over Burma from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim; also freely 
springing up in the upper toungyas.—PI. Jan.—July ; Fr. Jan.—March. 


Lasianthus, Jack. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* 

* p7o\ccrs in clutters or short pe^ncled eynics^ the bracts very mimite and usually 

deciduous. 

Flowers Bcssilo; calyx glabrous, the lobes about as long as the tube; drupes crowded 
by the lincor-lanccoliitc cal}^-tooth, ... *... .. lueidus. 

Flowers very shortly pcdiccllod or almost sessile; caljTC puberulous, the limb broad 
with very short teeth; drupes crowned with the cyathiform contracted almost 
truncate calyx-limb;.....X. consirietus» 

* * Flowers in densely bracted sessile clustet's^ the bracts more or less cMspieuofss 

and often persistent. 

X Calyx-segments about a line long or shorter. Stipules snuill. 

Leaves shortly petiolod, puberulous beneath; outer bracts broad and blunt, but ^ox4; « 
calyxdobes lanceolate,......... X. sfereorariut. 

Sparingly stifEduury; leajres almost sessile, oblique; bracts all linear-sabulate', hir« 

* sute, ..4 *'*** ..*. WaiUehii, 

X X Colyx-sogmeuts linear to linear-subulate, 8 — 6 lin. long, hirsute, 

•f Stipules very large and leafy, oval. 
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Leayos glabrous or nearly so; stipules persistent, involncrating the flower heads, 

,. X. atipHiarii. 

+ + Stipules more or less lanceolate, small, not leafy. 

All parts brown'hirsnto; outer bracts very largo, leafy, ovato, acuminate, X. eyanocarpa, 

1. L. urciDTJS, Bl. Bydr. 997; Miq. FI. Ind. Bafc. 11. 319. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim (Falconer).—FI. Fcbr. 

2. L. CONSTEICTUS, Wiglit in Miiclcll. Calc. Joum. VI. 515 ; Walp. 
Ann. II. 762. (X. pauciflora, Wiglit 1. c. ? ; MepUitidea sp. GrifE. Not. 
Dicot. 267. t. 474. f. 4). 

HaB, Common in tbe tropical forests of the Andamans; Tenasserim, 
from Thoungyecn (Brandis) to Mcrgni (Griff.).—FI. Fr. April—June. 

Habit of X. stercorariuSy but differs in the inilorcscencc and in the 
shape of the ealyx-limb. 

3. L. BTEEcoKAKius, Bl. Bydr. ICKX); Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 324 
and Annal. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 248. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Upper Tenasserim and the 
Andamans.—FI. March, April. 

4. L. Wallicuii, Wight in Maclell. Calc. Journ. VI. 503. {MaphUi- 
dea Wallicliiiy WA. Prod. I. 390; Walp. Ann. II. 760; NoTUitelia? Ids- 
piday Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 187). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Upper 
Tenasserim ; also on the Andamans.—FI. April, May ; Fr. March. 

5. L. STiruLAEis, Bl Bydr. 997; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 319 and 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 246. 

Hab. Tenasserim (or Andamans) (Helf. 2937). 

6. L. CTAXOCAEPUS, Jack in Linn. Trans. XIV. 125 ; 'Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 316, non Bl.—(X. hracteatuSy Wight inMaclcU. Calc. Journ. VI. 501; 
Triosteum hirsutuniy Roxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 180; X. Boxhurghii, 
Wight 1. c. 502). 

Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.) ; rather frequent in the tropical forests of 
South Andaman.—FI. May, June. 

I 

CephaeliB, L. 

1. C. HEEBACEA, Roxb. FI Ind. I. 533. {Bsychotria herbaceay L. sp. 
pi. 245; Geophila reniformUy Don. Prod. Nep. 136; Wight Icon. t. 54; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 311). 

Hab. Rather frequent in tropical forests, especially in the shade of 
bamboo, from Martaban and the southern spurs of the Pegu Yomah down 
to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. June, July ; F. Oct.—^Deo. 

Hydnophytum, Jack. 

_ ^ _ 

1. H. FOEMiCABBM, Jack in Linn. Trans. XIV. 124; Miq. Fl.^Iiid. 
Bat. II. 309. 
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Hab. Frequent on trees in the mangrove swamps of the Andamans. 
—FI. Fr. Maj, June. 

Fsyohotria> L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Subg, 1. ZeucopyrenoB. Seeds plano>convex without ribs or dorsal keel, enclosed 
in a whito thin membranous pyrene.' 

Small decumbent undor-shrub, the stems and often also the nerves beneath shortly to- 

mentose,...P. ealoearpa% 

Subg. 2. Eu-rayeftotHa. Pyrenes hard, with a more or less distinct dorsal rib, or 
ribbed and furrowi'd. 

* Tyrcne* not ribbed and furrowed, but doraally vrwre or teas distinctly k^l’Cd dr 

triyonona. 

X Pyroncs plano-convex, with an obsoloto longitudinal dorsal rib. Al¬ 
bumen spuriously ruminate. 

Glabrous; panicles elongate and racomo-liku, ... E. oonnata* 

As preceding; loaves larger; panicle thyrsoid or corymb-like; berries obovoid, 

.. P. platyneura, 

X X Pyroncs 3-gonous, the inner face flat, the 2 lateral ones moro or 
loss concave and mooting in a longitudinal ridge. 

^ + Quito glabrous. 

Habit of P. eonnata ; ejunos small, in slightly puborulous poduncled panicles ; calyx 

about a«lm. across, obsolctoly 6-toothod; albumen equable.P. aymploeifoHa, 

+ + Tawny or rusty hairy. Flowers s^ilc, clustered or in hgads. 

Flowcr-hcads very small; leaves gbihroua above, .. • P. polyneura. 

Flower-heads rather large, compact; leaves hirsute on both sides; albumen equable, 

.. P. Selferiam, 

• • Pyrenea longitudinally ribbed and furrowed {riba xtaually 3—6.) 

X I'lowers clustered or in heads. 

Leaves opaque; cyme comixict, somewhat tomentoso; bracts subulate; albumen mmi- 

nato, ... P. montieola. 

Leaves glossy^; panicle thyrsoid, glabn^ the branchings whorlod; bracts broadly 

ovutr^... P. adcw>phylla* 

X X Flowers podiccUod, in lax cymes or corymbs. 

+ Small erect shrubs. • 

X Leaves thick membranous or porgamentaceous, tonung more 
or loss brownish in drying, 
t Drupe 4—6 lin. long. 

Glabrous; cymes rusty-puherulous; albumen ruminate, ..P. rtirid\pyra, 

t t Drupe only 2—3 lin. long. Albumen ruminate. 

Cymes rusty puborulous on a peduncle 1—i in. long; calyx-teeth distinct, linear; ber¬ 
ries crowned by the calyx-lobes, ..... • P. Aaiatis/h 

Cymes rusty ^puborulous, almost sessile; calyx almost truncate; berries truncate- 

crowned .*. AndamanUa^ 

C^os glabrous; leaves nhrrower,. P. (fitwrymi. 

I X X Leaves thin membranous, remaining green in drying. 

All parts glabrous,... P. viridiasima* 


+ + Large scondent shrubs. Albumen equable. 
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Corymbs iiimishnd at the- lower braachings with 2 opposite narrow floral leaves, 

«. P. Mrmmtosa^ 

1. P. CAIOCABPA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 816. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Pegu and Martaban down 
to Upper Tenasserim j Ava, Kakhyen hills (J. Anderson).—^Fl. Aug.—^Febr. 
Fr. Jan.—March. 

?. P. CONNATA, Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 1C3 ; WA. Prod. I. 433. 
(QrumiJea elongata^ Wight Icon. t. 1030 j Faderia erecta, Roxb. FI. Ind. 
I 085). 

fjAb. Frequent in the moister upper mixed and ift the tropical forests 
of the Peg^ Yomah and Tenasserim. down to the Andamans.—FI. April, 
May; Fr. CS. 

3. P. PLATTNETTEA, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 327. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands.—FI. 
May, June. 

Much resembling F. rohusta^ Bl., from which it differs in the stipules, 
glabrous inflorescence, and glabrous corolla. 

4. P. SYMPLOCiFOLiA, Kui’z For. FI. II. 11. 

Hab. In the drier hill-forests of the Martaban .jjjlls east of Toun- 
ghoo, not rare at 5000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—FI. Fr. March. ** 

•5. P. poltxexteI, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 327. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the South Andaman. 
—FI. May. 

6. P. Helferiaxa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 314. 

Hab. Tenasserim—or Andamans?— (ITelf. 3038). 

7. P. MONTICOLA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 315. 

Hab. Frequent in the moister hill-forcsts of Martaban and Upper 
Tenasserim, at 3500 to COOO ft. elevati®.—FI. Fr. Mai'ch, April. ^ 

8. P. ADEyoPUTLLA, Wall, ill Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 106. 

Hab. «Tenasserim—or Andamans ?—(Helf. 3037). 

Wallich describes his plant as having racemes of the thickness 
of the little finger; my plant agrees with his herbarium-specimens and 
belongs in the vicinity of OrtrJwcr/, Thw., a very near ally to 

F,aych. leucocoma^ Tcysm. and Biun. in Tydsch. Nat. Ver. Ned. Ind. 

9. P. TiBinmoEA, Reinw. ap. Bl. Bydr. 903 ; DC. Prod. IV. 521; 

Miq* Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 207. (Grumilea viridijiora, Miq. ilr Ind. 
Bat. IL 298). / ' 

Var. a. oENtriNA, stipules broad and rather large; leaves entire; 
cymes puberulouB ; calyx-teeth inconspicuous. « 

Var. TTNDULATA, as preceding, but leaves unduiate, the calyx-teeth 
about \ Un. long. 
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? Var, -y. CALOPHTLtA, (P. calophglla^ Wall, and Griff. MS.), sti¬ 
pules small and subulate \ cymes glabrous; calyx-teeth about ^ lin. long. 
Hab. Var. p. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.). 

P. pictaj Wall. Cat. 8353. B. from Tavoy, Tonasserim, seems to be¬ 
long to var. y., but the specimens are too imperfect for identification. 

10. P. Anbamanicx, Kurz in Trim. Joum. Bot. 1876. 328. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—FL Fr» 
April,-May. 

11. P. nrvEEOEirs, Bl. Bydr. 959; DC. Prod. IV. 320; Miq. Ann. 
Mus, Lugd. Bat. IV. 206. {flrmiilea divergens^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 299). 

Hab. Kot unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, very rare in those of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah.—FL 
May—June ; Fr. Fcbr., March. 

This may possibly be a form only of P. Asiatica, 

12. P. vinrnissiiiA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 315. 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of Martaban east of Toun- 

ghoo and in Tonasserim (Helf. 304'8). 

13. P. SABAiENTOSA, Bl. Bydr. 961 j DC. Prod. IV. 522; Miq. FI, 
Ind. Baij. II. 286 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 206; Wight Icon. t. 
1038. 

Hab,* Tenasserim, Amherst (Falconer).—FI. April. 

Chasalia, Comm. 

1. Cn, CTniTiFLOHA, Thw. Ccyl. PI. 150; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. IV. 202 .—{Psycliotria cureiflora. Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. 11. 167 ; 
Bsgehotna opJiioxyloideSi Wall. 1. c. 168; Ch, lurida^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
IL 282 ? ; Bsychotria mnhiguaj WA.; Wight lilustr. II. t. 127). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to 
Tenasserim and the Andamans.—F^April, May. 

Saproama, Bl. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Flowers sessile^ te^'ininal. 

Flowers solitary; stipules cut and fringed,. eonsimils. 

♦ * Flowc7‘a solitary or by 3 or more in pednncled, axillary cymes. 

Cymes poor-flowered, long-pcdimclod, glabrous, axillary by 2—4; upper leaves usually 
* terimry ; corolla 4-morous,. tematum, 

1. S, cpNSiMiLE, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II, 29. • 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier Tiill-forests, at 3000 to 5000 ft. 
elevation ; from the M^taban bills to Tenasserim.—Fr. Febr. 

* Much resembles S. fruticosum^ BL, but differs in the flowers and. 
stipples. 
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2. S. TEii3rATUM, Bth. and Hf. Gon. PI. II. 131, {Seriaa tematn^ 
Kurz in And. llep. ed. 2, 40; Paderia ternata. Wall. Cat. 6248; Bon 
Gen. Syst. III. 561). 

Var. a. OEinjiNA, all parts quite glabrous, 

P Var. FUSEBULA, stipules, petioles, and nerves beneath more or 
less pubescent. 

Hab. Var, rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans 
—FI. May, Juno. 


Co£fha, L. 

CoiMpectus of Species, 

* Corolla funnel-shaped. 

All parts quite glabrous and glossy; flowers vory shortly pedioellod, in axillary clus¬ 
ters, ... C. Arabica, 

* • Corolla salver-shaped. 

X Berries peduncled. 

All parts quite glabrous and glossy ; flowers on pedicels, ^—1 in. long usually terminal, 

Tarely axillary,... C. Utrandra, 

X X Berrios sessile. 

Young shoots and nerves beneath sparingly pubescent; flowers sessile, terminal and 

axillary, .*... C. Ueuffhalensis. 

*1. C. Ababica, L. sp. pi. 245 j Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II, 193 ; 
Sims. Bot. Mag. t. 1303; Wight Icon. t. 53; Miq. FI. Ind. Bal. II. 305. 

Hab. Occasionally cultivated, but nowhere on a large scale.—FI. 
March—May j Fr. Nov.—Jan. 

2. C. TETEANDnA, lloxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. 11. 193 ; DC. Prod. IV. 
499. (Prismatomeris tetrandray Hf. in Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 119). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Martaban hills 
and the Andamans, up to 8000 ft. elevation ; also Chittagong.—11. March, 
April. 

3. C. BENaALEsrsTS, Roxb. FI. Hd. cd. Wall. II. 194; DC. Prod. 

IV. 499 ; WA. Prod. I. 435 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4917. ' 

Hab. r Tropical forests of Martaban and Tcnasscrim; also Chitta¬ 
gong. 


Izora, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Sulg. -1. Pavetta, L. Flowers 4- or S-merous. Style exserted to tho 
same or nearly the same length of the tube, the stigma simple and spindle*' 
like. 

O Corolla more funnol-shaped, tho tube only 3 Hn. long. 

Flowers sessilo or nearly so, in a dense, head. 

Glabrous, turning black in dxying; habit of /. JPavetta ../• eompaet\/lora. 

+ + Flowers in cymes or corymbs, shortly podiccUed. 
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Glabrous, the corymbs puborulous and rocorved; berries crowned by tiie calyx-lobM^ 

.. I. rteurra. 

Glabrous, also the erect or nearly erect corymbs; berries marked by the circular scar 

of the &llen calyxdimb,. I, ioebemfoUa. 

0 O Corolla«tubo slender, J—f in. long; flowers pedicelled. 

All parts (also the corymbs) glabrous, in drying remmning green, .Z Pavetta, 

All parts more or loss pubcrulous to tomentose, usually turning black in drying; 

corymbs shorUpuberulous, .. I. tometUoM, 

All ports villous-pubescent, in drying not blackening; corymbs villous from spreading 

short hairs,... I. naucleijtora, 

Suhg. 2. Ixora. L. Flowers 4- rarely 5-merou8. Stylo shorter or 
longer exsertcd but never exceeding the corolla-tube by more than h — i oi 
its length, the stigmatic lobes usually spreading, rarely longer cohering. 

§, Jitt^Ixora. blowers 4-merou8. 

♦ Phwert in semle wpednncUd cymen or corymht. 

X Corymbs trichotomous, short-pcduncled or sessile and in ibis case con¬ 
sisting of 3 or more terminal pedoncled cymes. Flowers and fruits- 
conspicuously (1—2 Un.) pcdiccUcd os in tiue Pavetta. 

-f- Loaves noummate or acute at the base, on a petiole ^—1 in. long. 
Leaves onc-colourcd, black in drying; flowers white; corolla-tube 4 lin. only long, 

.. I. eoriacM,. 


Exactly preceding, but corolla-tube nearly an inch long,.. I. macroiipkon. 

Leaves pale-colourod bonoath ; flowers palo-roso; coroUa-tubo an inch long, /. rotella, 

+ + Leaves sessile or nearly so, the base rounded or cordate. 

Tree; corymbs on a peduiude 1—1 ^ in. long,... I. brnnwaeeni, 

X X Cymes or corymbs short-pcdunclud or sossile, tho flowers sessile or 
shortly and stoutly pcdicelled. 

+ Flowers white or rarely pale rose-coloured (never orange or scar¬ 
let), tho corolla-lobes often comparatively norrowor. 

O Corolla pubcrulous or pubescent outside. 

All parts more or less pubescent; cyme rather small, almost sossile; loaves pubescent, 

• sessile,. Z Srunonis, 

' O 0 CoruUa glabrous, rarely tho throat bearded. 

t Flowers sessile. CoroUo-ttibo ^—| in. long, the throat 
nuked. ^ 

Shrub ; leaves scssilo with a rounded or cordate base; coiynnh glabrous, 

.. Z tnemecylifolia. 

Shrub; leaves pctioled, the base acute or obtuse ; corymb glabrous, «... Z aessili/lora, 

Ti-oo ; loaves petioled, the base neuto or obtuse ; cjincs puberulous,. Z n^oaula, 

t t I’lowors shortly pedieellcd, Corolla^tubo IJ—2 in. 
long, tho throat bearded. 

Glabrous, also the inflorescence; leaves sessile or nearly so.Z Prandmatta, 

% + + Flowers orange to deep scarlet, very rarely (in varieti^ 

chiefly) white or pale rose-coloured, and in this case the corolla 
lobea always much broader than those of the white-flowered eeo-‘ 
tion. 

O Calyx-teeth very short, 

t Inflorescence puberulous. 


19 
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Glabrotis ; oalyx.tooth acuto ; corolla*lobes more or less acatc, coccinea. 

t t Infloresconco glabrous. 

Glabrous; calyx-tccth blunt \ corolla>tubo 1—IJ in. long) tho lobos almost orbicular) 

• • /. airiela. 

Glabrous; 2 of the calyx>tccth acutC) the 2 others blunt; corolla-lobes acute or almost 


neuminatc,.. /. glaueina* 

O 0 Calyx-lcuth 1—lin. long. 

Glabrous; calj'z-lobcs erect; flowers white, . Eorthalaiana, 


* • Corymht pamck^^ the paniclva thyreoid^ brnehiate^irichotomout^ longer or 
ahorter pednncled. 

X ranielu th)'r8oid, long-pcdunricd. ftimisbcd at tho base or abovo the 
base of the peduncle with a pair of sessile cordate or oval floral leaves. 

o 

t Corolla-throat naked, tho tube fi—6 liu. long. 

Leaves thin, turning black in drying; panicle glabrous; pedicels I—2 lin. long, 

.. 1. nigneam. 

leaves membranous or chartacoous, ono-colourcd; pedicels 1*^2 lin. long; paniclo 

glabrous,...... /. diveraifolia.. 

Leaves coriaceous, palc-coloured beneath; flowers sessile; panicle puborulous, 

.. I. ftpectabiUs. 


+ + Corolla-tliroat boarded. , 

Glabrous ; corolla-tubo an inch long... •. .. /. barbata, 

X X Paniclo longer or shorter pedunelcd, without floral leaves. 

+ Stylo hairy. Panicle minutely puborulous. 

Tree; all parts glabrous; flowers sessile, the coroUa-tubc only 2—2J lin. long, 

.. /. pui'vifora, 

+ + Style glabrous. Paniclo pubescent. 

Shrub ; loaves pubcruloua be neath ; corolla-tube 1—1 [ in. long, . I. vifUm. 


Shrub; leaves and branchlets glabrous; oorolla-tubc \ in. long,. 1. cmcifolia, 

§ { PuUadiuM, 1)C. Flowers 5-mcrous. Panich* long-pcduncled. 

,Leaves glabrous, membranous, . I. Udferi, 

Leaves almost coriaceous, more or loss shortly pubescent beneath, . 1. lonyifoUa. 


1. I. compactifloha, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 315. 
Hab. Upper Tenasscrim, Daunat-pass on the Thoungg)»ecn side, at 

2000 ft. elevation (I)r. Brandis).—F'l. April. * 

Allied, to Ixora (Pavetfa) involucrata, Thw., from Ceylon. 

2. ' 1. BECUEVA, {Paileria recurm^ Boxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 518 ; 
DC. Prod. IV. 471). 

Hab. Chittagong, in moist situations amongst the bills (iloxb.).—FI. 
HS.; Fr. Oct., Nov. 

3. 1. WEBER.SFOLiA, (PatcUa wchermfolia. Wall. Cat. 0182; Don 
pen. Syst. III. 575; Pavetta cerbereefolia^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 279). 

Hab. Common in the coast-forcsts of the Andamans \ Ava, Segain 
(Wall. Cat. 7290).—Fr. oo. 

Very near to the preceding species, and some of Wallich’s speciipens 
indeed really seem to be referable to Iloxburgh’s Pad^ia recurva. 

4. 1. Vatexta, Koxb. FL Ind. ed. Wall. I. 895; Dtb. FI. Austr. 
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III. 414. {Bavetta Indica, L. sp. pi. 160 j WA. Prod. 1. 431; Wight 
Icon. t. 148). 

Had. Kot unfrcquent in the coast-forosts of the Andamane.—FL 
May, June. 

6. I. TOMBin'OSA, Boxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 296 j Bth. FI. Austr. 

III. 414. {Baveita tomentosa^ Sm. in Bees Cycl.; WA. Prod. I. 431; 
Wight Icon. t. 186 ; Bavetta subvelutina^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 276; 
Baveita Indica, Miq. 1. c. 275, an Linno ? ; Bavetta Botliianay DC. Prod* 

IV. 491; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lngd. Bat. IV. 195 ; Bavetta montana, Bwdt. 
in Bl. Bydr. 952; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 195). 

Var. a. Bo.xnunaiiiJ, leaves, &c., more or less pubescent, especially 
beneath. 

Var. p. oi^AnEESCENs, loaves of a thinner texture, only sparingly and 
minutely puberulous, especially beneath, or quite glabresccnt. 

Had. Common in all leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma, from Ava 
and Martaban down to Tenasserim; var. a. more on permeable substrata and 
on alluvium,—FL Juno, July ; Fr. CS. 

N. B. Bavetta BrunoniSj Wall. a]). Wight Icon, t. 1065, seems to be 
that tomentose harsli-leavcd form of the above species which is also frequent 
on calcareous substrata in Ava. Miquel, in his FI. Ind. Bat., confounds 
Bavetta BrunoniSy Wall. Cat. 0172, and Ixora Brunonisy Wall. Cat. 6X63, 
two perfectly different siwicics. 

6. I. NATTCLEiPLOBA, {Bavctta naucleijloray Wall. Cat. 6171; Don. 
Gen. Syst. III. 575; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 278). 

Hau. Tenasserim, Moulinein hills (Falconer).—FI, Febr. 

7. I. MACBOSIPUON, Kurz ill Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 327. 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical and beach-forests of the Anda¬ 
man islands.—FI. May. 

8. I. ‘KOSELJiA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 317. 

Ha%. Fraquont in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands.—FI. 
May, June. • 

9. I. BBUNNESCENS, Kuvz ill .Toum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 317. 

Hab. Frequent in the coast, more especially the beach-forests of the 

Andaman islands.—Fr. April. 

10. I. BnuKOXia, AVall. Cat. 0130; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 375. 

Hab. Locally in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pe¬ 
gu Ydmah, especially on the head-waters of the Khabouug stream.— 
April, May.* 

11. I. MEMECTLiFOLiA, Kurz ill Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 816. 

• Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Houndrow (Dr. Brandis).—FI. April. 

The inflorescence and flowers are suspiciously like those of /. sessilU 
fioi^Uy Kz., and, despite the very different looking leaves, may only be 
a variety of it. 
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12. I. SESSILIFLOEA, KuTZ in Joum. Aa. Soc. Beng. 1872. 316. 

IIab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of* Martaban cast of 

Tounghoo, at 3000 to 4000 ft. elevation.—FI. April. 

Very near to I. Wall,, but differs in the sessile flowers, 

calyi, &c. 

13. I. TiTTQOSTJLA, Wall. Cat. 6158; Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 25. 
Had. Hare along choimgs in the tropical forests of the central parts 

of tlic Pegu Yomah ; Upper Tenasserim, hot springs of the Attaran river 
(Wall.).—FI, May ; Fr. Febr. 

14. I. BEA^’DI8IA^^A, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872, 310. 

Had, Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis).—FI. July. 

*15, I. cocciNBA, Ii. sp. pi. 159; Jtoxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. I. 385; 
WA. Prod. I. 427 ; Wight Icon. t. 153 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 260. (Z 
^randifiora^ R. Br. in Bot. Reg. t. 152 ; Z ^ropinqm, R. Br, in Wall. Cat. 
6119; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 570). 

Var. a. Ldjneawa, corolla-lobes ovatc-lanceolate, very acute. 

Var. /3. Banduttca, (Z Bmdhuca, Roxb. FI. Ind ed. Wall. 1. 386 ; 
Bot. Reg. t. 513 ; Wight Icon. t. 149 ; Miq. FI. lud. Bat, II. 266), corolla- 
lobes broadly ovate, bluntish; leaves usually all sessile, with a coixlatc base, 
blunt, mucronate. 

Hab. Generally planted all over the country, but nowhereewild,—FI. 
March. 

16. 1. BTiiTCTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 384; DC. Pi’od. IV. 486; Wight 
Icon. t. 1307 .—{Favetta stricta^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 269 ; 1. coccinca, 
Curt. Bot. Mag. t. 169 ; Z o/fto, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 389; Wight 
Icon. t. 707; Z hlanda^ Ker. Bot. Keg. t. 100). 

Vai. a. RoiBTruQiHANA, corymbs sessile or nearly so, rarely shortly 
pcduncled ; leaves usually almost sessile and often rounded at the base. 

Var. p. Blumeana, {Favetta Jamnica, Bl. Bydr. 949; Miq. FI, 
Ind. Bat. II. 268 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 191; Z amdna^ Wall. 
Cat. 6121 ;,Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 267), corymbs more lax, on a 1—1^ in, 
long peduncle; leaves usually acute at the base; petiole 1—2 lin. long; 
flowers somewhat larger. 

Hab. Both varieties in Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein, also in tropi¬ 
cal forests above Ittngoon in Pegu.—FI. Jan.—April. 

17. I. OLAUCiNA, {Favetta gUucina, Teysm. and Binn. in Nat. 
Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXIX. 245). 

* Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Falconer, Brandis) Pebt., 
This differs from I.fulgensy Roxb., chiefly in the ooroUa-lobes j these 
arc figured in Roxburgh’s drawings as very acute, while Wallich’s speci¬ 
mens of this name have them blunt. The leaves are ik)w rather opaque, 
now very glossy above, and they seem to vary in shape. al$o. Fa^etta 
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Lohbii, Teysm. and Binn. (Griff. 2985), is also very near to it, but really 
distinct in my eyes. Bavetta Teyvmanniana^ Miq,., and Bavttta macro- 
phgllaf Teysm. and Binn., are both the same and probably not specifically 
different from Ixora congesta, Bozb. laora alba of the Botanical Garden at 
Buitenzorg (not of Roxb.) appears to me to be the same as Korthals* Fa* 
vetta calgcinOf and has exactly the calyx of 1. calgcina, Thw., but otherwise 
the two species arc entirely different. In order to avoid confusion, I sug* 
gest that the Malayan species should be called Jaora Korthahiana. Ixora 
jucunday Thw., and Favetta Wychi% Hassk., appear to me conspecific. 

18. I. MiGBicAirs, R. Br. in Wall. Cat. G154 ; WA. Prod. I. 428 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 318. (Favetta nigricans^ Mlq. PI. Ind. Bat. II. 272 ; I. 
fdJinu, Wall. Cat. 6144). 

Var. a. genuina, corolla-lobes acute. 

Var. /8. EEUBESCENS, (7. einthescens, Wall. Cat. 6143; Miq. FI. Ind- 
Bat. II. 270), corolla-lobes blunt. 

Had. Var. jS. frequent in the swamp-forests and along swampy bor¬ 
ders of lakes, &c., from Pegu and Martaban down to Teimsserim.—FI. 
March—May. 

I 4^ i^ot think that varieties a. and p. can be retained as distinct 
species ; both forms occur as well in Malaya as in Hindustan. 

19. 4. DrvEKSiroLiA, Wall. Cat. 6146; Kurz For. PI. Burm. II. 22. 
Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests, esi)ccially in marshy 

places and on ' muddy banks, from Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FL 
Febr.; Fr. April, May. 

Allied to 7. palndosa (Favetta paludosa^ Bl. Bydr. 954; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 271 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 198). 

20. I. sPECTABiLis, Wall. Cat. 6133; Don. Gen. Syst. III. 672; 
Walp. Rep. II. 482. 

Hab. * Frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of Arracan and 
from Ml^tabaii down to Tenasserim.—FI. May, June ; Fr, Oct.—March. 

I have not seen Wallich’s specimens and identify my tree JErom Don's 
description alone. 

21. I. BARBATA. Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 394; DO. Prod. IV. 
487 j Bot. Mag. t. 2505 and t. 4513; Wight Icon. t. 185. 

Hab. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman8.-;-Pl. 
•May, June. 

22. I. PABvmoEA, Vhl. Symb, HI. 2. t. 52 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. WalL 
I. 893 ; W^. Prod. 1.429; Hook. Bot. Miso. III. 292. suppl. t. 84 ; Wigtit 
Icon,* tr 711; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 222. (7. decipiensy Griff. Not. Dicot. 
271 ? ; 7. Favetta, Andr. Bot. Rep. I t, 78). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the dry and mixed forests of the Prome 
District.—Fh March. 
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23. I. TILLOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. I. 392 j DO. Prod. IV. 488; 
Wight Icon. t. 160. 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah (head-waters of the Khaboung stream).—FI. May. 

24. I. cuxEiPOLTA, Koxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. I. 390; WA. Prod. I. 
428; Bot. Reg. t. 648; Bot. Cab. t. 1215; Wight Icon. t. 1312.—(/. 
ohlonga^ Wall. Cat. C147 ? ; Paoetta Ackeringae Teysm. and Binn. in 
Natuurk. Tydseh. Ned. Ind. XXVII. 31). 

Var. a. RoxBuiiGiiii, panicle sessile or short-peduneled; leaves 
glabrous 

Var. p. {lx. puherula, Wall. Cat. 0145), panicle usually 

longer pcduncled ; leaves minutely puberulous beneath. 

Var. y. PTJKILA, only 1—3 ft. high, simple or nearly so; flowers 
often pale rose-coloured; corymbs small and short, more slender; leaves 
glabrous. 

Hab. Frequent (var. a. and p.) in the tropical forests along the 
eastern sloi^cs of the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenasscrim ; 
var. y. Martaban, in the eiig-forests.—FI. Fcbr.—April. 

A very variable plant, of wliich .some fornis closely approach 1. villosa, 
I identify Roxburgh’s species from the Wallichian specimens thus named, 
which have pubescent inflorescences, while Roxlmrgh^s drawii^s exhibit 
sessile glabroris corymbs. Var. y. may form a distinct species, but (being 
a lateritc plant) it .shews no other differences except such reductions and 
modifications of growth as can be explained by the influence of the peculiar 
substratum on which it grows. 

25. I. IIelfebi, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 310. 

Hab. Tenasscrim (Helf. 3008). 

The specimens before me are incomplete but very much resemble the 
following species. 

26. I. LOJTGiFOLiA, Don Gen. Syst. III. 573; Walp. Reit II. 482 
(/. macropf^lla^ R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 6105, non Bl. ncc alior.). 

Hab. Martaban, are in the tropical forests of Toukyegliat cast of 
Toungboo, FI. May or June. 

GynooMhodes, Bl. 

1. G. MACEOPHTLLA, Kxxrz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872, 314, and 
in Trim. Journ. Bot. 

Hab. Along the coasts of the Andamans.—FI. May. 


Morinda, L. 
Conspectus of Species, 

Subg. 1. Morindoy L. Gorolhulimb 5- rarely 6-lobod. 
ehrabs or troea. 

* Utemena ^ierted. 


h 

StaSaons as many. Erect 

i 
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All parts glabrous; flower-hoads on short, loaf-opposed peduncles, ..... t«. if. ezurta. 
* * Stamem included in the corolla-tube. eh 

X All parts more or less tomentoso or pubescent. 

All parts shortly and roughish pubescent; corolla glabrous, .. M. leiantha. 

All parts (also the corolla) softly and shortly tomentoso, .. if. tomentoea, 

X X All parts (also the corolla) glabrous. 

+ Flower-hoads solitary and leaf-opposed. 


t Flower-heads longer or shorter pcduncled. 

Stipules rounded or blunt; corolla-throat hairy; berries united into a fleshy greenish 


white syncarp,......... M. eitrifolia. 

Stipules acute or acuminate; corolla-tube naked; berries purplish black, only few 

dovolopud on the thick torus,...... • • Jf. anguetifolia, 

’t t Flowor-hoads sessile or nearly so. 

Low shrub; quite glabrous or minutely scabrous,. M. pereieaefolia. 

t t Flower-heads in a pcduncled terminal cyme. 

Quito glabrous; corolla-tube only \ in. long, the lobes as long, . M. Wallichii. 


Subg. 2. Zud/iffca, DC. Corolla-limb 4-partcd. Stamens 4. Scondent shrubs. 

• Cal//z truncate. 

Flowcr-hcada pcduncled, in terminal umbels; peduncles sparingly pubescent, the 
other parts glabrous; leaves pole-coloured and opaque beneath, the nerves not 

prominent, . M, umbellata. 

As piccc^ng, but leaves glossy on both sides, the net-venation prominent, AT. icirandra, 

* • Cultfx ^-toothed. All parte glabrous. 

Calyx sulcato; ilower-hoads by threes in a pcduncled poor brochiate terminal cyme, 

.. M. speeiosa. 

1. M. LEIAKTHA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1872. 313. 

Hab. Tenassorim, Moulmciii District (Falconer).—FI. Fcbr. 

2. M. TOJiEXxosA, Heyue in Koth Kov. sp. 147 ; DC. Prod. IV. 
448; WA. Prod. I. 420. {M. muUiflom^ Uoxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 200), 

Hab. Not unfrequeut in the mixed dry forests of the hills in Prome 
District.—FI. March. 

3. M. ciTUiPOLTA, L. sp. pi. 250; DC. Prod. IV. 446. ; Boxb. FI. 
Ind. I. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 242 ; Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 220. 

Var. a. OENUINA, stipules blunt; synearps the size of ashen’s egg, 
or somewhat larger. 

Var. /3. BKACTEATA, {M. bracteataj Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. 'II. 180 ; 
Wight 111. t. 126), stipules often acute ; synearps much smaller. 

Hab. Var. a. only planted all over Pegu and Martaban, and else¬ 
where ; var. p, not unfrcquciit in the tropical forests of the Andamans. 
—FI. April, May. 

4. M, ANGUSTiJPOLTA, Boxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 201 and Coroxi. 
PI. HI. t. 237 ; DC. Prod. IV. 447, non Both. 

• Hab. Not unfroquent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
scrim; Ava, Khalfyen bills; frequently cultivated all over the country. 
—H. March, April. 
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5. M. PEBSiCJEFOLTi., Ham. in Trans. Linn. 8oc. XIll. 535; DC. 
Prod. IV. 447. 

Var. a. OEKUiWA, all parts quite glabrous. 

Var. SCABBA, all softer parts more or less rough from a minute 
indistinct pubescence. 

Hab. Common in the savannahs from Ava and Martaban down to 
Upper Tenasserim; var. in the dry forests of the Prome District.—FI. 
March—May; Fr. June. 

G. M. WALLtcnii, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 313. 

Hab . Tenasserim (Kevd, Parish, 31G). 

7. M. TETBANDBA, Jack Mai. Misc. II. 13 j Eoxbt FI. Ind. ed. Wall. 
11. 201; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 24G. 

Hab. Not unfrcquent in the tropical forests of Mai.'taban and Tenas. 
scrim. 

8. M. BPECiosA, Wall. Cat. 8436; Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. G2. (Een- 
nellia speciosa, Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 118). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Chappedong hills (Wall.). 

Vangueria, Comm. 

Conspectus of Species. 


+ Unarmed. n 

All parts glabi-ous ; stigma mitre-shaped,.... V. cdulis. 

X X AiBKd with opposite sharp spines. 

All parts glabrous; berries about an inch thick, ...... V. spimsa. 


All Bofti^r puts (also the corolla) puhescont; beirios up to ^ inch thick, .... V. pabmem. 

•1. V. EDCLis, Wil Symb. HI, 36; WA. Prod. I. 421; Miq. FI. 
Ind Bat. II. 249.—(F. Commersoniij Desf. in Jacq. Hort. Schoenb. I. 
t.44). 

Hab. Chittagong, planted in gardens (Wall.). 

2, V. SPixosA, Itoxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 172 ; DC. Prod. IV. 454. 
Hab. Not unfrequent in the mixed dry forests of the Prome District. 

FI. March. • 

3. V. PUBESCENS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1872. 314. 

Hab. Here and there in the eng and the mixed dry forests from Ava 
and Martaban down to Pegu.—FI. March, April. 

Pleotronia, 1. 

(PolpozuSt Miq., non Lour.) 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Pyrenti quite mooih^ triangular and ahnoet keeled. . ^ 

Unarmed, glabrous; flowers in dichotomous ulongate«branchod c^mes, •». .P. glabta. 

* * Pgreneeimre or leee wrinkled and tubercledy rounded on the back. 

X Unarmed Bhrubs or trees. 
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All parts glabrous and glossy ; flowers .... ..•••• • i «»•••• P. 

Uranchlets and nerves of leavos pubescent; flowers on long capillary pedicels, softary 

orpoired,... graeilipti* 

X X Armed with opposito (rarely tomaiy) sharp spines, which 
usually decussately placed. 

•f Branchlcts more or less rusty or tawny pubescent. 

Leaves pubescent on botli sides, or hispid above ; drupes the size of a pea, P. parvifolia. 
Loaves glabrous, or the mid*rib beneath slightly pubescent; drupes the size of a small 

cherry, ..,..P. Aemeto. 

+ + All ports perfectly glabrous. 

Loaves glossy, caudate-acuminate ; flowers clustered, . ,,F.anguttifolia. 

Leaves more or loss blunt, glaucesccnt beneath; flowers in pcduncled cymes, 

., P. parvi/olia, 

1. P. OLiBHA, Btli. and Iff. (Canthium glahrum^ Bl. Bydr. 967; DC. 

Prod. IV. 473; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. Canthium recurvumVfsilX, 

MS. ap. Voigt Hort. Calc. 389). 

Hab. Ill the tropical forests of the southern spurs of the Pegu Yomah 
and in Tenasscrim ; also Andamans.—FI. KS.; Fr. Jan, 

2. P. BTDTMA, Bth. and Hf. {Canthium dulymum^ Gmrtn. Fruct. III. 
9i. t. 196; Koxb. FI. Ind. cd. Wall. II. 171 ; WA. Prod. I. 425; Bedd. 
FI. Sylv. t. 221; Canthium umhellatum^ Wight Icon. t. 1034; Canthium 
spiroetylumy Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 251; Canthiu/m lueidulum, 
Miq. 1. c. 254). 

Hab. Tenasscrim (Hclf. 2972). 

Two different species may really bo included in the above synonymy, 
Canthium oliganthum, Miq. and Canthium umhelligerumy Miq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. IV. 251, are both referable to Canthium luciduniy Hook, and Am. 

3. P. OBACiT.iPES, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 36 (Canthium graeilipes, 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 31 y. 

Hajj. Bather frciiuent in the troj)ical forests of the Andamans, espe¬ 
cially along the western side.—Fr. Aiuil, May. 

Much resembling Vangueria MiguvUana {Vyroetria ? epinoeuy Miq. 
FI. Ind, Bat. II. 313), but differs in the absence of spines, in its larger 
leaves, and in the different fruits. 

4. P. PABViFOLTA, Bth. aud Hf. {Canthium parvifoHum, Boxb. FI. 
Ind. ed. Wall. II. 170 ; DC. Prod. IV. 474 ; Canthium scandenSj Bl. Bydr. 
966; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 255). 

Hab. ,Not unfrequent in tlie low forests and in cleared shrubby plaols 
of the southern parts of Pegu : Cluttagong (Roxburgh).—FI. RS. 

• 6. P. noBEiDA,»Btb. and Hf. (Canthium horridumj'Si, Bydr. 966; 

iTC. Prod. IV. 474! Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 255 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 

iy. 261 ). 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Tavoy (Wall. Cat. 8298. C.) 

20 
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^0. P. AiTGuaTUOTiiA, Bth. and Hf. (OantMum anffuaiifolium, Roxb. 
PI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 169; DC. Prod. IV. 479; Cmthium LeschenaultUi 
WA. Prod. I. 426; Wight Icon. t. 826). 

Hab. Hills of Chittagong (Roxburgh).—FI. March—July. 

I have found another small-leaved glabrous unarmed shrub in the 
swamp-forests of Pegu apparently belonging to this genus, but unfortu¬ 
nately without flower or fruit. In habit it somewhat resembles P. parvi- 
flora, Bth. and Ilf .—Gardenia parvifolia, Wall. Cat. 8256 from Tavoy, of 
the habit of Damnacanthus, is sterile and, therefore, indeterminable. 

Guettarda, L. 

1. G. SPECIOSA, L. sp. pi. 1108; Roxb. FI. Ind. I. CSC; Wight 
Icon. t. 40; WA. Prod. I. 422 ; Rot. Reg. t. 1393. 

Hab. Common in the beach-forests and generally along the sea-coasts 
of Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. Ai)ril, May. 

Folyphragmon, Dosf. 

{Timoniw, Rum]>h.) 

1. P. FIATESCEXS, (Helosporaflavesccns, Jack in Linn. Trans. XIV, 
127. t. 4. f. 3.; DC. Prod. IV. 394; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 231). 

Var. p, MACBOCABPUM, leaves larger and of thinner textdro; drupes 
the size of a small cherry ; seeds oblong, about 2 lin. long, 

Hab. Var. p. in the tropical foi'csts of South Andaman.—FI. April, 
May; Fr. March. 

Var. p. may be distinct, but the species of JPoIyphragmon belonging 
to the immediate aflinity of P.flavescens are difficult to understand. 

Gardenia, L. 

Conspectw of Speciee. 

Snhy. 1. Eu’Gardcnxa* Unarmed. Stipules more or less connate into/a sort of 
a sheath. Flowers showy, salvcr-shapcd, the tuho long. Calyx voiious. 

* flowers and berries sessile or nearly so. 

Leaves almost sessile, scabrous; hcxrics globular, in tho forks of tho branchings, 

.. Q, ohitmfolM, 

• • Flowers (and ben'iesj on short pedicels 3—5 lin, long. 

Leaves glabrous, with a tuft of hairs in tho nervo-axiis beneath; calyx-limb deeply 

6-clcft: berry oblong, terete, . O, resimfero. 

Leaves glabrous; cal}'x-limb laterally cleft and moro or less spathacoous; beny oh* 

* long, more or loss distinctly ribbed, ....... i O, coronaria, 

Subg. 2. Campanularia. Unarmed. Stipules connate or almost free. Corolla 
campan\ilato-funnel*shaped with a vontricosc-inilated tube. ^Loaves glossy. , 

Tree; leaves coriaceous, with a gland in tho nerve-axils benea^; flowers large and 

showy, ... ..... •... O. puleherrima. 

Low shrub 1—3 ft. high; leaves membranous; flowers middling-sued, white, ' . 

• • 0, hygropkila. 
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Sttdff. 3. JRandioid$9, Sandia-]ike trees or shrubs, armed with opposite diarp spioos 
(abortive branchlots). Stipules free, very deciduous. Flowers oomparatively smMl* 

* All parts (also the leaves) glahrous, Calyx^hhes herbaceous or leafy. 

Loaves more or less lanceolate; dowers pedicolled, by 2 or more clustered; calyx 
about 2 lin. long... O, eampanulaia,* 

* * All parts more or less pubescent^ villous^ or tomentose, 

X Fertile flowers sessile, hermaphrodito-sterilo ones in cymes. Calyx* 
lobes herbaceous or leafy. Flowers green. 

Bark grey; fertile and sterile flowers on tho same plant; berries plumply beaked, 

terete, . 0. sessilijlora. 

Bark red; foxiilo and sterile flowers usually on separate trees; berries slightly ribbed, 

• ,, O. eryihroelada, 

X X All flowers fertile, or at least tho fruits all conform and equally 
well developed. Calyx truncate or minutely toothed. Flowers white 
or yellow. 

Calyx puberulous j berry smooth; branches silvery white j leaves quite glabrous, 

.. 0, euneata. 

Calyx minnt<*ly pubescent; berry roughish, glabrous ; branchlets grey; leaves pubes¬ 


cent beneath, . O, Uirgida, 

Calyx volvety-tomcntoso ; berry densely brown-velvety,.... O, dasyearpa. 


1. • G. ODTU31FOLTA, lloxb. Ilort. Bcug. 15; ICurz For. FI. Bunn. 
II. 42 (G. sttade. Wall Cat. 8274). 

Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forc.‘?ts from Prome and Martaban 
down to Upi>cr Tcnass<u*im.—FI. March, April; Fr. the following year. 

2. G. nKaiNiFKUA, Both Nov. spec, 150, non Korth. (G. lucida^ 
Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 707 ; WA. Prod. I. 395; DC. Prod. IV. 395 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 575). 

IIab. Cliittagong (Uoxb.). 

3. G. COBONABIA, Hum. in Symes Kmbassy Ava. 474. c. tab. (^Qard. 
costata^ Roxb, FI. Ind. I. 70i; DC. Prod. \Y. 380; G. carinata, Griff. 
Not. Di^ot: 2G1. t. 474. f. 3). 

Had. Frcquejit in tlie inoister mixed forests, rare in the low forests 
of Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasscriin ; also Chittagong.—PI. April; Fr. the 
following year. . - 

4. G. riTLcnEiiBTMA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 312. 

IIab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—FL 

May ; Fr. April of the following ^^ar. 

O.? R. Br. in Wall Cat. 82G2, from Tavoy (leaves only), is 

near allied to tho above, but apparently different. ^ , 

5. G. HYOBOPBILA, Kurz ill Jouni. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 312. 

• H1b.\ Frequent^n the swamp-forests and in swampy places in the 

ufvannahs of the Jrrawaddi alluvium in Pegu and the Prome district.—FI. 

C.' Q. CAMPANULATA, Roxb. FI Ind. I. 710; DC. Prod. IV. 883; 
Wight Icon. t. 578. 
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Hab. Chittagong ; in the tropical forests of Pegu above Kangoon ; 
Upper Tenasscrinij Ta>oo table-lund (Dr. Brandis). 

7. G. SESSIUFLOBA, 'Wall. Cat. 8291; Kurz in For. FI. Burm. II. 
40. 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed and dry forests, especially in the lower 
mixed ones and in the savannahs, all over Burma, from Ava and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim.—FI. April—May ; Fr. CS. 

8 . G. EKTTnEOCLADA, KuTz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 311. 
Hab. Common in the mixed and dry forests all over Burma, from 

Ava and Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim.—FI. April, May ; Fr. CS. 

9. G. CUNEATA, R. Br, MS.; Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 41 {fiandia 
cmeata^ Wall. Cat. 82G3). 

Hab. Ava, left bank of the Irrawaddi below Ava.—Fr. Sept. 

10. O. TunaruA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 711; DC. Prod. IV. 382 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 579. 

Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forests of Prome and of the Trra- 
waddi zone of Pegu.—FI. March, April; Fr. March of the following year. 

11. G. DASYCAUPA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872.412 ( Qard. 
iomentosa, Wall. Cat. 8204, non Bl.). 

Not unfrequent in the mixed dry and the eng-forcsts of the Prome 
District ; also in Upper Tenasserim.—FI. April; Fr. the following year. 

Bandia, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

♦ Corolla almoit rotate^ large (wp to nearly li} *«. aeroee). 

Leaves glossy, glabrous; berrios largo, sessile or pedunclcd, . uligimea, 

• ♦ Corolla salver-ehapcd, rather small (about 4 Un. in diameter or less.) 

Glabrous or sparingly hirsute; calyx glabrous or noarly so; berries glabrous or sprink* 

led with minuto hairs, ...... R. longispina. 

More or loss shoiily puborulous; calyx densely pubescent or almost villous; berries 
tawny-velvety, ... nutans, 

1. 11.4 TTLiGiNOSA, DC. Prod. IV. 380 ; WA. Prod. I. 398 j Wight 
Icon. t. 397. (Posoqueria uliginosa, Roxb. FI. Ind, I. 712 ; Gardenia ulU 
ginosOf Retz. Obs. II. 14 ^ Roxb. Corom. Pi. II. t. 135). 

Hab. Frequent in the savannahs and in swampy grounds all over 
Burma, from Ava and Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim.—FI. April— 
June; Fr. CS. 

This species, and likely all true species of Pandia^ exhibit the same 
]^uliar dimorphism of the fruit as some species of section Pandioides of 
Gardenia. But here the pedunclcd fruits differ only in size, while they 
produce perfect seeds. * • 

2. R. LONGISPINA, DC. Prod. IV. 386; WA. Prod. I. 898. (Poso- 
queria longispim, Roxb. FI. Ind, I. 716 j Bandia Griff. Not. Dlcot. 
201 ?). 
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Hab. In the tropical forests of the southern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah.'—FI. April; Fr. May—July. 

3. R. uuTABs, DC. Prod. IV. 386 j WA. Prod. I. 897 (Potoqueria 
nutms, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 665). 

Hab. Common in the mixed forests all over Pegu and Martaban.— 
FI. April; Fr. May—July, 

Doubtful Speciee, 

1. JB. exaltaia. Griff. Not. Dicot. 262. 

Has. Tenassorim, Mergui, in low lands, with mangroves, Pullow 
(Griff.).—FI. Fr. Jan. 

2. B. pohjspermay Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 147. 

IIab. Chittagong.—FI. May ; Fr. Aug., Sept. 

N. B. No BandiOy but indeterminable for the present. 

Webera, Schreb. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Sttlg. 1. Eu-Webera. Stigma entire. Erect shrubs or trees, unarmed. 

• Cijmca terminal or in the forks of the braHchinga, 


All parta*(al 80 the inflorescence) quite glabrous, ... IT. Aaiatiea. 

Glabrous; inflorescence gray pubescent, .. TF. gloineri/lora, 

* ^ Cymes or corymbs leaf-opposed. 

All parts glabrous ; cym('s pubcrulous, . TF. oppositifolia. 


Suhy. 2. Crijlithia, WA. Siigimi 2-lobcd. Shrubs, often scandent, armed with 


straight or recurved spines. 

• Spines recurved. Scaudent shrubs. 

X Inflorescence quite glabrous. 

Oorolla>tubc —li in. long, . W. longifora. 

Corolla.tubc hardly longer than the cab^x (2 lin. lung),. 7K Siamensis. 

X X Inflorescence and calyx apprcsdcd-pubcsccnt. 

Corolla-tube about 3 lin. long, .. W, bispinosa, 

^ ♦ Spines straight. Erect or struggling shrubs. 

Flowers sessile or almost sessile between 2 connate bractlots, .. faseieulata. 

Flowers solitary, on a slender bractlcss pedicel, . TF, myrtifoUa. 


1. W. OLOMEniriiOBA, Kurzin .Tourn. As. Soc. Beng. 1872.'811. 
Hab. Rare in the tro])ical forests of the interior parts of the Pegu 

Yomah (head-waters of the Toungnyo choung).—FI. probably March or 
April; Fr. Febr. 

r The leave? arc exactly like those of Oriffithia rugulosUy Thw. - 

2. W.* OPPOSTTiFOLTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 625. {fW. denAi' 
flortfy '.Wall* ^ Roxb, FI. Ind. II. 536; Stplocoryne denstflora, Miq. in 
A^n. Mus. Lugd. Bat.*IV. 128. t. 5. fig. A.; Cupania densiflorayDQ, I^od. 
IV. 394 i Bandia iensifloroy Bth. FI. Hongk. 155 ; Oynopachys axilliflo- 
riW,*Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. II. 221). 

Var. a. ue^uina, calyx 2 lin. long or somewhat longer, the limb 
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more bell-shaped, almost glabrous; flowers in shorter cymes; berries the 
size of a large pea. 

? Var. FLOEiBUiTDA, caljx about lin. long or shorter, densely 
pubescent, the limb shorter; flowers in densely pubescent slender divari¬ 
cate corymbs ; berries half the size. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban to Tenasserim and the Andamans; 
also Chittagong; var. p. in the tropical forests of the Andamans, rather 
frequent.—FI. April June ; Fr. Oct. 

3. W. LOifaiFLOiiA, {Bandia longijlora^ Lamk. Diet. ITI. 2G ; DC. 
Prod. IV. 38G ; Posoqneria longijlora, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 5G9 ; 
Oriffithia fragrans^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 208, non WA.). 

IIab. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans and 
Tenasserim; also Chittagong.—FI. March—May ; Fr. June, July. 

Tliis, as other species of QriJJiihia, have the cymes not strictly axilla¬ 
ry but arising from the end of, or laterally from, the transformed spine- 
like branchlets. 

4. W. SiAMEXSis, (Grijfitliia SiamemiSy Miq. Ann. Mxxs. Lugd. 
Bat. IV. 130 ; Canthium ? angulosum, 'Wall. Cat. 8285. A.). 

ITab. Upper Tenasserim (Wall.).—FI. March. ^ 

6 . W. BispiyoSA, {Siyhcorgne hiftpinosay OrifE. Not. Dicot. 2G0). 
IIab. Not unfrequent in the troirical forests of the eastern slopes of 

the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenasserim.—FI. April, May. 

G. W. FASCTcuiiATA, {Bosoqucria fasciculuta, Roxb. Ind. ed. 
Wall. 5GS ; VoHoqueria rigida^ Wall, in Roxb. 1. c. 570 ; liandia rigida^ 
and B. fitsciculata, DC. Prod. IV. 38G). 

Hab. Tenasserim, about Moulmein (Rev. Parish). 

7. W. myutifolta, Kurz For. FI. Bunn. II. 49 (Qardfinia mgrti- 

folia, Wall. Cat. 8255. D.) iv 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests of the Iri-awaddi alluvium in 
Pegu; Tenasserim, Moulmein (Wall.).—FI. May. 

Diplospora, DC. 

1. D. SIKOULAEIS, Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. II. 200; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. II; 238 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 250. (Discospennum 
tpliaerocarpUm, Dalz. in Hook Kew Journ. Bot. II. 257 ?) 

Hab. ’ Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
{he Pegu Yomah and more frequent in those of Martaban, Tefiasserim, and 
the Andamans.—FI. April, May. 

Hypobathrum, BI. 

Conspectus of Species, 

8uhg, 1, PHungay DC. Flowers 4'morotiB; the calyx-limb persistent. 
contracted into a longer or shorter stalk (the elongating pedicel). 




Qlabroufl; flowoninozilloiy spikes.... B, raeemMum, 

Suhg. 2. Byptiantheray WA, Flowers 5- rarely 4>meroua, the calyx-limb persis* 
tont. Berry sessile. 

Glabrous; flowers in axillary clusters, . B. »trietum» 

1. H. hacemosum, (Bandia racemosa, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 144; Pc- 
tun^a Boxhurghiiy DC. Prod. IV. 399; Petunga variahilis, Hassk. Cat. 
Hort. Bog. 114 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 201, cum syn.), 

Hab. Xot unfrequent in the Bwamp-forosts and in Bwampj or marshy 
places along choungs or around lakes of Pegu and Martaban, and no doubt 
elsewhere.—FI. Oct.—Dec. ; Fr. Dec.—April. 

2. H. STRiCTtTM, {^Hgptianthera strictay WA. Prod. I. 399 ; Bandia 
strictay Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 526; Bondeletia stricta, Roth Nov. sp. 140). 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson).—FL 
Sept.; Fr. Febr. 

Brachytome, Hf. 

1. B. Walltchti, Hf. Icon, plant, t. 1088- 

Hab. Ava (Griff. 2787) ; Kakhycu hills (J. Anderson).—FI. April. 

Inflorescence, flowers, and berries very like those of Baprosma tematwm^ 
but thedast are many-scoded. 

^ Morindopsis, Hf. 

1. M. CATiLLAiiia, Kurz in Journ. As; Soc. Beng. 1874. 189 (Pei- 
lohium capillarey Kurz 1. c. 1873. 313). 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests of Pegu and Martaban down to 
Tenasserim.—FI. April, May. 

Mussoenda. B. 


Conspectus of Species* 

• Cahjx-lmh deciduoiiSy leaving an angular scar at the top of the berry. 


• X Calyx-tcoth ^—1 lin. long. 

Calyx-tc(4h croct, knccolato; branchlcts puberulous or velvety,..... B, glabra. 

Calyx-teeth as in preceding but reflexed; branchlcts hirsuto, i£, variolosa, 

X X CaljTC-lobcs 2—4 lin. long. • 


Calyx-lobes filiform, 2—2^ lin. long, all confoim and none expanded leaf-like, 

.. Jf. pavettafoUa, 

Calyx-lobos linear, 2—3 lin. long; corolki-lobcs nearly half os long as the corollfu.tube> 

.. M, maerophylla* 

Calyx-lobes lanceolate, about ^ in. long; corolla-lobcs about i as long os the corolla- 

, tube,.... • • mtycina, 

• •^Calyx-limb persistent, crowning the berry. 

Calyx-teeth linear-subulate, about 4 lin. long; corjTnbs rather compact, Jf. eorymbosL 
1. M. OI.ABBA, .Vhl, Symb. III. 38; DC. Prod. IV. 870. 

Var. a. aKRFnyA, more glabrous, especially the leaves and branches. 
Var. fi. wAlichii, (M. Wallichiiy Don, Gen. Syst. III. 490), 
leaves pubescent beneath and along the nerves above, petioles shorter. 
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Hab. In the drier hill-forests of Kartahan east of Tounghoo, at 3000 
to 4000 ft. elevation.—FI. Fr. March. 

2. M, VAEIOLOSA, Wall. Cat. 6259 ; Don. Oon. Syst. III. 490; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. II. 215. 

Had. Rather rare in the tropical forests of tho southern parts of the 
Pegu Yomah, more frequent in Tenasserim from Moulmein southwards j 
also Arracan, Sandoway, &c. —FI. Sept.—Febr. 

M. parva^ Wall. Cat. 6261 (Don. Gen. Syst. III. 491) from Tavoy, 
possibly belongs hero, but the only specimen seen by me is not sufficient 
for a correct identification. 

3. M. PATETTiEFOtiA, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 57. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of ]\fartaban, east of 
Tounghoo.—FI. June ? 

The leaves much resemble those of the glabresccnt form of Ixora tom- 
entosa, 

4. M. MACROPHTLLA, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 228; DC. Prod. 
IV. 371, non Schum. 

Hab. Frequent in tho tropical forests of the Andamans, especially 
along the coasts.—FI. May, June ; Fr. June, July. 

5. M. CALYCI 2 CA, Wnll. Cat. 6253 ; Don. Gen. Syst. 489 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. II. 214. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the mixed and mixed dry forests, from Ava 
and Prome to Pegu, especially along choungs. 

6 . M. coBYiiBOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 226 ; DC. Prod. 
IV. 371; WA. Prod. I. 393. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the upper mixed forests of the Kolodyno 
district in Arracauj also Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Falconer).—Fr. 
Octob. 

Aoranthera, Am. 

1. A.'twifloea, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1872. 312. {Mus- 
sanda uh^orOf Wall. Cat. 6264; Don. Gen. Syst. HI. 491). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein, in woods, plentiful (R. Scott) ; Tavoy 
(Wall.).—FI. June; Fr. Aug. 

Adenosacme, Wall. 

1, A. I.ONGTFOLTA, Wall. Cat. 6280 A ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 217. 
{Bondeletia long\folia, Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 138). 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the southern .and eastern slopes 
of tho Pegu Yomah ; more frequent in those of Martaban and Tenasserim, 
up to 3000 ft. elevation.—'Fr. Jan.—March. 
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In the tropical forests of the valleys of the Nattoung hilla (Martaban) 
grows another species, apparently new, which has very short thick petioles 
and the uppermost leaves almost sessile; but the specimens are too backfor 
description. 

Myrioneuron, R. Br. 

Consjicotus of Qenera. 

Glabrous; cymes compact and hoad>liko, densely bracted, nodding; bracts subulate, 

rigid, . M. nutana. 

Branches hirsute; cymos cor>*mb-liko, triehotomoua, hirsute, erect ; bracts broad, mom- 
bianous, hirHute, ^. Jlf. Airautum. 

1. M. NUTANS, It. Br. in Wall. Cat. ; Kurz For. FI. II. 65. 

Hau. Chittagong-hillrf, ivassalong (C. B. Clarke).—Fr. CS. 

2. M. iiiRsuTUsr, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 55. 

Had. Ava, hills east of Bhaino (J. Anderson).—FI. May. 


Urophyllum, Jack and ‘NVall. 

Conspectua of Species. 

* Ovary and herry f} — Q.^ccltcd. Fiotvers hi shorter or longer simple or deeom» 


pound umbclcta or cymes, 

licavos nnd^hoots glabrous ; calyx about 2 lin. nrross, ... V. glahrtmf 

Leaves beneath and shoots morn or b'ss pnbosceni ; ealy.x ii line across, .. Cl. atrigoaum, 
* * Ox'itry and hci'nj 'l^-Ucd, Flowers in sessile clitstei's. 

All psirts glabrous; iluwers iiuoiito, .... XT, hiloculare. 


1. TJ. auAiinuM, .lack and Wall, in Tioxb. FI. Ind. IT. ISi; DC. 

Prod. IV. 4 U. Zoyty/yb/w/, Wight ill Maccl. Calc. Journ. VII, 

and Jeon. t. 11G5). 

11AB. Tenas.sorini, Mci^ui (teste Wight). 

2. Ufc STRUiosuM, Korth. in Ned. Ivriiidk. Arch. II. 194; Miq. FL 
Iiul. liit^ 11. 22a. 

Hah. Tenassorirn (or Andamans ?) (Helf. 2040 and 2944). 

3. U. HJLOOU/iAitio, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1872.* 313. 

Had. Itathev rare iu the tropical forests of the Martaban h^ls east 

of Tounghoo.—Fr. March. 


Bubia, L. 


Conspectus of Species. 

Dhivcs moro or ^as cordate-ovate, loug-poliolcd, 3 —B-nerved, 
Leaves narrow-linear, sessile, 1-norvc'd, . 


• • JR. ^rdifolio, 
B. dnguatiaaimm^- 


^ 1. ll. CODDIFOJ 4 JA, L. Mant. 197 ; DC. Prod. IV. 588 j WA. Prod. 

1.^442; Miq. FJ* Ind. Bat. IT. 337. fiZ. Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. 

W:^l. I. 383 ; M. scandettSy Zoll. and Mor. Syst. Verz. 66 ; S. purpurea. 
Dene. Mem. Acad. Brux XI; Jacq. Voy. Bot. 84. t. 92). 

21 
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Var. a. oEiariNA, leaves various, more or loss scabrous on the ui)per 
side and on the margins and on the nerves beneath, but not pubescent. 

Var. p. AFFiNis, {Rubia affinisy Wall. Cat. 6209), leaves scabrous 
above, softly but shortly pubescent beneath. 

IIab. Var. p. Ava, on 'raong-dong (Wall,).—b'l. Fr. Nov. 

2. R. AIVGU8T1SST3IA, Willi. Cat. 6207; (i. Don. Gen. Syst. III. 
613 ; Walp. Rep. II. dOO. {It. cliarafoliuj Wrll. Cat. 0210; G. Don. 1. c. ; 
Walp. 1. c.). 

Had. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.).—FI. Fr. Nov. 

Galium, L. 

1. G. ASPEBIFOLTUM, AVall. iu Roxb. FI. Iiid. I. 381; DC. Prod. 
IV. 598; AVA. Prod. I. dl2. 

Kab. In oi>cu grassy jdacos along the borders of the stunted bill- 
forests on Nattouug, Martaban, at about 7000 ft. clcvaliou; Ava, Kbakyeu 
bills (J. Anderson). 

BIPSAGE.^. 

Consjfcctuis of Genera. 

• Flou'et'K not in brndit, r//inosv or ivhorhd. 

Ttuplostegia. Cynics di<‘hotomou.s und laxly paniclcd. Sliimous 4. Stigma 
tciminul, straight. Small licrhs. '• 

• ♦ Flowers in tenninat rarely axillary often pedanded heath. 

Djfsacus. Involurro-bracts usually horbuccous, the palcas of the rocoptaclc rigid 
or spinoscent. Corolla 4.cloft. Itigid lu-rbs, the lloivcr-hcads largo. 

Dipsacus, L. 

1. D. STBiCTUS, Don Prod. FI. Ncp. 161; DC. Prod. IV. 610. 

A’^ar. a. GK^'UT^’A, (JO. Hirictm^ Don. 1. c. ; D. inermU., Wall, in Roxb. 
FI. Ind. I. 367), stems more or less rotrorscly hispid j leaves more or loss 
pilose. 

A’^ar. p. MTTI8, {D. mitiSf Don Prod. Ncp. 161; D. inermif^ Coult. 
Dips. 23 ; DC. Prod. IV. 61-6; J). hmt/ictmlisj AVidl. Cat. 6850), leaves 
on tbe nerves beneath and corners of the stems sparingly beset with 
minute prickles, otherwise glabrous or nearly so. 

IIab. Martaban, plateau of the Yoonzelcen, at 2500 ft. elevation 
(Dr. Rrandis) ; Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.).—FI. March, April. 

COMPOSITES. 

Compcctus of Genera. 

Suhord. 1. ASTERACEES. Florets all tubular or bilabiate, or more 
usually tbe outer ones ligulate and forming a ray, ^ Stylo-branches in tbe 
female florets always Aliform, those of the hcrmaphrodit'je variously shapbd 
(in the sterile florets sometimes the style simple). Herfls, shrubs, or rayoly 
trees; the sap usually watery, never milky. 
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Trih. I. CorymbifertBf Vaill. Florets all tubular, or more usu^y the 
margiTiiOl' ones ligulate and forming a ray. Style not thickened joint-like 
at or near the apex. Herbs, shrubs, or trees, usually aromatic. 

* Flower-heads hetorogamouSy radiate or discoidy the hermaphro* 
dite or male jl-orets tulmlnVy and the female ones ligulate or 
filiform {or rarely the heads hornogamous in absence of the 
ray‘florets). 

+ Anthers free or nearly so. Female flowers all apetalous. 

Flower-heads unisexual, rarely ■lietcrogamous. 

Suhirih. 1. AMBJtOSlEJE. Style of hcrmiiphrcditc florets undivided. Anthers 
inflexcd-app(!ndiig»;d. • Pajjpus none. Leaves siltornatc. 

Xantuh'm. Male 001*013 numei-ous, in globular heads, the involucre small, consis¬ 
ting of iVoo biYiois in a singlo row. Female florets 2 together consolidated with the 
invuluero into a juickly buiT. 

+ + Authors always united into a tube. Style-branches 
truncate or ajipondagcd. 

X Pappus of short stiff awns or scales, or reduced to a 
raised border, or none at all. (Genera loith a simi¬ 
lar or no papiyasy not included herCy should be sought 
for in the next dirision with capillary bristles), 
Antbor-eells not tailed at the base. 

Euhlrib. 2. IIET.lA?iTJi()lJ)E.E. Flowers (‘ithor lictnrogonious, with the femalo 
fiords moiv* or Ices ligul-ito, th<j ceutrul oni's tubular hormaphrodito or mnlo, or raroly 
discoid, with all lh(5 fiords hermaphrodite and tulmlar. Recoptacloa with chaffy scales 
hotwi*f-n tho flori'la, or nirdy (in lleJenioidctr) nulo'd. Anthers without tails. Style 
brjnich(*s tnmeato attfl ponicillatc, or nppcndieiilate, or tho stylo of tho sterile flowers 
undivided. Pappus of slifl awim or of short scab’s or none. Achenos 3—4-gonoas, 
terete, or more usually variously compressed. lioavos opposite or rarely alternate. 

* lUceptarhpalfittroas (I[c]ijiuthoidcic). 

.+ Papj)us consiKting of numerous scales, rarely awn.shapod (or none). 

(GaliHSOffetr). 

Galinsoga. Flower-heads radiate. Involucml bi*acts in 1 or 2 scries, almost 
cquuL Scales of pappits oblong, chaffy, fringed, or tho alternate ones,^r all, shortly 
awnod. IXerhs, loaves opposite. Rcc<»ptaele conical. 

Tuiuax. Flowcr-heud.s radiate. Involiicral bracts in 2 rows, membranous, or tho 
outer onc'H herbaceous. Seales of pappus feathery-fringed. Ilorbs, loaves opposite. 
Receptacle flat or rcarly so. 

+ l^appuB consisting of only 1—4 bristly awns, or cyathifoi;m, or 

^bsent. 

* X Corolla of tho fertile florets persistent on the achenos. Pappus 
of 1—3 awns {Ztnuicff). ' • 

ZiNiiiA. Reeeptaclo conical or cylindrical. Disk-florets fertile. Achenes (at least 
thvinnor ones) 1^3-ari8t(fto. Herbs, leaves opposite. Flower-heads solitary. 

X tX Corolla of all the flowci*s deciduous. 

f Achenos more or less compressed fiX)m tho top. Pappus of 2 
(rarely 4) bristles, or none. {Corcoptidm). 
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Involuciul bracts distinct, almost ^ual, tho outor otioh 
herbaceous, the inner almost conform to the scales of 
the rcccptuelo. 

Guizotia. Hay-florets fertile. Achenes small, almost 4-comcrcd, without pappus, 
but crowned with the densely pilose corolla-baso. Flower-heads pcdunclcd. Leaves 
opposite, or the upper ones alternate. 

8vxEnnEi.LA. Ray-florote fia-tile. Achenes almost flat, InetTute-wingcd, crowned 
witli 2—3 awns. Herbs, lua\es n])])osite. Flowor-lieads sessile or pedmicled. 

t I Involucral bnicts jji 2 rows, tho inner ones membra¬ 
nous, often connate at tho base or higher up, the outer 
ones small or minute. 

^ 8tylc-bninchcs truncate, peAiccUato or overtopped 
by a .short a]ipcn<lugrt. 

Conr.orsis. Itaj’-florcts sterile or rarely fertile or none. Slyle-bnmches penioil- 
late or trunculo, with a short or obsolete appcndiigo. Achenes flat, ciliato, or winged, 
rjii-ely eontraeled at the top, nude or moi*o usually tonninated by 2 6110 x 1 ) uwns. 
Leaves oppo.sito or alternate, single to pinnalisect. 

Dahlia. Eay-florots stciilo, rari-ly fertile. Style-branches terminating in an 
elongate liairy appendage. Achenes flat, wingless, nuked. Leaves opposite, pinnate. 

Bidbns. Ray-florets sterile, rarely fertile or none. Involucral brnets frc<* or con¬ 
nate only at the base. Stylc-branch<‘8 tenninating in a shoi-t acute or shortly subulate 
4lppcndagc. Achenes not beaked, crowned with 2—4 stiff uvijs Anally minutely ro- 
trorscly bearded or aculeate. Leaves opposite, simple to ]>inuatiseei. 

Cosacos. liay-floi*ct3 sterile, often I’osc-colourcd or violet. Achenes more or less 
beaked. Rest as in liidcna. Leaves opposite, simple to pinnalisect. 

Glossocaudia. Ray-florets fertile, usually solitary. Achenes narrow, flat, long- 
ciliate, crowned with 2 stiff smooth awns recurved uftei'wai'ds. Leaves altomutc, ))in- 
natisect. 

§ § Stylo-branclies tenninating in a long, shortly hairy 
appendage. 

Glossooyne. Ray-florets fertile, Acliones long, crowned with 2 or 3 stiff poi^sis- 
tont awns. Leaves mostly radic.'d, dissect to 3-tootln‘d, tho ruiilino ones few and small. 

CiiRYhANTHELLL'M. Ray-florots fertile. Achonrs naked, those ofthelliskconipix's- 
sed with the inner ones often winged, tlxoso of the ray tliiek. Leaves alicrna' dissect. 

t t Achenes all thick, or those of the ray tiiquctx’ons, those of 
tho disk laterally compruKsod. l\n])piw eyalhimorph or of 
2—3 stiff chaffy or bristly awns, with or without intenno- 
diate scalolets, or none {Vtrl/ettuifffi), 

X Inner involucral bracts (or outer scales of tho receptacle) 
embracing or enveloping tho achenes of tho fertile ray- 
florets. Pappus none or of minute free scales. 

Enhydba. Involucre of 4 broad leafy bracts, the 2 outer larger 'ban the 2 inner. 

>, Pay-florcts in several rows, with very small lignles. Pappus none. Aquatic herbs, 
Irith simple opposite loaves. Flow’er-heads axillarj*^, sessile or nearly so. 

SiEOESBBCKiA. Outor involiicKil bracts leafy, narrow, spreoding, gland-hai^, the, 
inner ones and tho reccptacle-sculeR enveloping the floixts. Kay^^orcts in a single fbw 
vrith small IJgulcs or almost bcU-shuped. Pappus none. Herbs tvith opposite leaves. 
Flower-heads panicled. 


X t Inner involucral bracts all flat. 
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§ Scales of roccptaclo fiat, very narrow, usually only 
few. 

Ecupta. Involncral bracts in 2 or 3 rows, the outer ones ovato-oblong. Disk- 
florets 4-tootbud. Ligulcs small, almost 2-soi’iato. Pappus none or shortly 2-awned. 
Stylo-branches obtuse and flattened. Herbs, leaves simple, opposite. 

§ § Scales of receptacle concave or complicato, more or 
less embracing or enveloping the disk-florets. 

% Achenos wingless, compressed or 4—6-oomercd. 
^ Pappus unibnl at the base into a ring or cup. 
I'lowcr-hcads small or rath(T small. 

Blainvtt.lea. Eay.florots fi'rtilo, with small ligulcs. Disk-achenes crowned with 
2—5 ]icii5ist(‘ni tt'Nvns luiib'd at the base bito a cup or ring. Herbs, leaves op|)ositG ortho 
upper ones altt*mato. nowor-h(.'ad8 petlunclcd or almost sessile. Horcts white. 

■Wkdklia. Jhay-floivls foi-tile, with consiucuous spreading ligulcs. Disk-achoncs 
crowno<l by numerous miiiuto seahis or fringes or by 1—2 short decaduous awns united 
at buHo into a cup or niig, or mrely the pappus very minute or obsolete. Herbs, leaves 
opposih', simple. Flower-heads puduncled or almost sessile. Florets yellow. 

A L Pappus-scales or awns free from tho 
base. Flowcr-hoads usually hirgc. 

X J Achencs of the disk laterally compressed (those 
of tho ray sometimes dorsally compressed (|| 
3-quotroua), riliato or winged on the margiasT 


Flowcr-lieada small. 

SriLANTiiES. Ray-florots, if present, fertile. Style-branches trunc.ate and not 
appendaged. Aclu-nca usually ciliatc. Awns of pappus if pi-csont very thin. Herbs, 
leaves oppo.sito. RocepUiclc conical. 

Tituonta. Ihiy-llorcts stciilo. Awns of tho pappus deciduous or persistent, tho 
intorinediate scahdets jjcraisti-nt Involucre-bracts striate at tho base, stiff, elongato- 
loafy at aju.'X. Tall herbs, leaves altornato. Flower-heads on thickened peduncles. 

llELiAXTiiifs. Ray-llurets, if present, stciilo. Awns of tho pappns deciduous, of¬ 
ten pal(.'itceouA, witliout intermediate scalolots. Tall hoibs, leaves usually simple, oppo¬ 
site or altcimuic. 

* *• Keceptaclc naked (llclenioidea*). 

TaoHes. liivolucrc-bracts oily-glandular, in a single row, united into a toothed 
cup. Pappus of 5—G unequal scales or uNvns. Flowcr-heuds usually ri^ato. Herbs, 
leaves opposite, pinnatisect or serrate. 

Snhlrib. 3. CALENBULACEJE. Flower-hoads usually hoterogaiiMus, the 
ruy-florcts ligulato, fcmalo or rai*<'ly neuter, the disk-florets tubular, heniiaphrodite, but 
storilo or rarely fertile (very rarely tho heads homogamous and discoid), ; Rocoptoclo 
naked. Anthew usually with sagittate, but searcely tailed base. Stylo-branches in 
the disk-florets more or less conerclo and thickened at the base, Achencs often heto- 
rumorph and va^usly curved. Pappus none, or replaced by a woolly crown* Loav^ 
alteruato, or Qidicnl. 

CALHNDt^. Rays rather long, spreading. Achencs much incurved, mnricate on 
th{i back, tho margins souiptimcs diluted but not winged, those of the disk all abortive. 
Pi^pusnono. •• 


SubtrUt. 4. ANfUTMlBEM. Flowor-bends bctcrogamous, the females ligulate 
or.filiform or without corollas, tho disk-florets hermaphrodite or male, or'very rarely all 
tho floats tubular and hermaphrodite. Bccoptacle naked, or very rarely fi^y. Anthers 
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tuilh’ss. Stylu-branchos truncftto or penicillato, rarely shortly appcndagcd. Pappus 
iiouo, or ri'ducotl to a raised border or rai'(‘ly of short scales. Loaves usually altornato. 

♦ Ucccptatle palfuccoHs. Fiower-heada radtaU'y or rarely homogamomly dia- 
cold. 

Achit.lea. Invohiore ovoid, bell-shapod or rarely homispliorical. Achcncs com- 
pi’cssod, iuuit)wly maigiiu-d. Herbs or underslirubs, the leaves altomate. 

• • ixirrplucU nahedy or alvcoliUc-Jibrilloae, 

X blow(*r-heads radiato. Involucre bracts rather broad. 

CHU\sAXTnEMi;M. Iln'cptacle flat or convex. Achcncs regularly or iiTogulurly 
6 —lO'iibbcd. Pappus none, or ruit ly of very sliurt scales or forming a cup. 

X X PluwiT-heads hclerogamous, disi'oid. {CoMe^'). 

+ Florets of the circumference few.. Achencs obovato or 
rounded at the top. 

Aiitf.mikia. Invtducro-bracts in few rows, Achonos almost tcreto or comprossod, 
*2- or thinly muny-riblied or without ribs. Herbs or undcrslu'ub.s, the leaves dissect to 
simple. Flower-hcuds small, in racemes or panicled nicemes. 

+ + Florets of circinnfcrcnco very numerous. Achones 
flat or concave at the top. I'lower-hcads sidierical or 
hcinispheiical. 

CoTi’LA. Florets of the eircuuiforencc without any or with a very short broad or 
jUponical coi*olla, the hcnnaidirodite florets 4-toothed, with a widened or thin tube. 
Achf ues flat, obtuse or Iriiiicatc. Flowtir-hcads pcdunclod. Small herbs. “ 

^1 VRiooYXE. Florets of the cireumhuvneo with a 2—3-ch ft corolla nearly as long 
as the stjle, tlu-herin.qdiroditc florets 4-toothed, llniets of involucre small and much 
shorter than the 3—4-comored achcncs. Hower-hoads sessile, luinuto. Prostrato 
herhs. 

Ckxtipf.da. As preceding but involucral brads largo and broad, in fruit eonni- 
vent and covering the cjlimlrieal slightly striate achencs. Proslrjito herbs. Flower- 
hcuds sessile, small. 

X X Pappus usually of numerous capillary soft bris- 
tk% (rarely j)aloaccous or none). 

O Anther.s tailed at tlio base. 

Suhtrih. 5. Ji\VTJ)IDFJE. Flower-heads luterog;immi.H, discoid or radiate, or 
homogrimous in absence of the ray-florets. AntluT-cells terminating in a ba.sal bris- 
th; or tail. Slyle-brunches linear, obtuse and not appendaged (or the style undivided in 
tho sterile florets). Leaves usually altcniato. 

• Femde Jlowcra if present ligulate. 

X Bristles of pappus all conform and almost equal, capillary, copious. 

Iscla. Flower-hcuds heterog.imous. Involucrc.-bracts in many rows, naiTow or 
Icafy-appendaged. Ihiy-florcts few, in 1 or 2 rows, dlsk-florots iiumerous. Anthers 
with double tails. Achencs not or 4—5-ribbed. Herbs or undershrtfljs. 

® XX Pappus unequal, tho outer consisting of short brigiles or more 

usually of minute scales, rai^dy no pappus at alL 
+ Pappus present (rarely absent). ^ ^ 

PuLiCAWA. Flower-heads heterogumous, tho ray-florets in l«OT 2 rows, yoHhw. 
Involucre broad, the bracts narrow, in few rows, tho outer ones herbaceous. Achonos 
ribbed or not.' Bristles of inner pappus in a single row, tho outer pappus of very s^ort 
scales more or lens cuimato into a crown or slit cup. 
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VicoA. Flowcr^hcads hetorogamous or homogamous. Involacro usually broad, 
tho bracts narrow, in many rows. Achcnos hardly ribbed. Bristles of pappus very 
thin, in a single row, rarely intci-mixcd with a few minuto scales. 

+ + Pappus nono. 

Oarpesium. Flower-houds hetorogamous, tho fomulo flowers tubular in numerous 
rows. Achones many-ribbed, bcuke'd. Herbs. 

* * Funuhjlowers if pi'esent filiform. ' 

X 8tylc-branchcs of lienrtaphroditcs usually truncate. Flower-heads 
androgynous or unisexual, or homogamous Iavolucrc*bracts usual¬ 
ly scarious, byulino or pctaloid {Gnaj/haliea). 

+ Flower-heads l-floworcd. Pappus nono. 

C.iiSi LiA. Flowc^rhi^ads clustered, axillary, of 2 bracts only, inserted to the broad 
rcccptaclo aud surrouiul<*d by a leafy involucre. Aqiuitic herbs, the leaves simple. 

+ + Flowcr-houds many-llowcrcd. 

t Flower-heads androgynous, usiuilly with raoro female than 
hernuiphroditu florets, or more or less unisexual, dioecious 
or monoecious, clusterud or distinct. Involucre-bracts rai'c- 
ly i)otaloid. 

O Uennuphroditc florets all sterile, the stylo usually entire 
or scarcely and only very shortly 2-cloft. 

Antexnauia. Flower-lioiuls strictly dio'cious, in dense corymbs or rawly 8olitary| 
Bristles eff pappus united at tho Iniso into a ring. Inllorcsccnce not involucrod. 

LEONToroDii M. Ftower-hoads unisexual or androgynous, monfccious or incom- 
plotcly dia*ioU8, clusli-red <jr in di'nsc cYmes. Biistlcs of pai)pu8 united at tho bjise 
into a ring. Tiill«)r«‘8eonco involucred by tho floral leaves. 

AwriiAi.is. Fiowi'i'-lictuls aiidrogynou.s or iiicomidctcly duccious, in corymbs, 
rarely few or solitary. Briatlcs of pai)pus ficu fi-oin tho base. lufloresconco not invo- 
lucrcd. 

O O Most or all luTiuaphrodito florets foiiilo. Style doop- 
ly 2-cb'ft. 

Gnaphat.ti’m. nowor-bcads jnon' or less androgynous, usually small and cluster¬ 
ed, rarely solitary, tbe invnlucral binds seaiious, often coloured. Uaj'-floreta very 
numi‘rous, diSk-tlorcts few. Bristles of pappus not feathery, free or united at the base 
into a riu^ 

t f Flower-heads anditjgynous with usually fow<j|* female than 
hcrma])hroilit<> florets, or homogamous with tho florets 
all heiinii])hroilite. Involuero-bracts usually scarious. 

ITEi.i( nuYSi M. Floufr-heads in corymbs, or lurely solitary, tho involucral bracts 
almost all or tho inner ones or their lamimo opaquely scarious or petal-likc. Achones 
not beaked. Bristles of pappus smooth, rough or minutely boarded, rarely feathery 
towards the end. 

Stylc-branchca of hermaphrodite flowers not truncate, filiform. 

Flower-heads andixigynous. • 

•f Female florets siipjiortc'd or cnvelopc'd by tho scales of tho recep- 
ta<-|p or by the involuero-bracts. 

Atiiboiska. Fleivor-hcads in dense tunninal solitary clusters or short spikes. 
Female floi-^its subWnfled by the scales of the rcccptaclo. Achonos broad, dorsally com- 
pi-c^id, eiliato on the moigins. Scabs of pappus very shoi-t, united into a ciliate* 
fringed ring. Herbs, tho loaves pinnatisoct. 
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•f- + fieceptaclo naked. Involucr&l bracts herbaceous, or scurious, 
linear. 

t FloWcr-hcuds small, packed into dense globoso or ovoid clus¬ 
ters. 

Si»ic;F:nANTni*8. Flower-hcuds in solitary terminal globular clusters. Pappus 
none. Anthers 'without taihs or points at the baso. 

l^EuocAtTLoN. Flowcr-he.ids sessile, in spiked clusters or rarely solitary. Pap¬ 
pus of capillary bristles. Anthers with short tails or points at the baso. 

t t Flower^hcads separate, solitary, corymbose or panicled, 
rarely clustered. 

• O Pappus of a few i-igid biisllos or scales, or none. 

KrAT.xrs. Involuerc-bracts rigid. Anthers with simple tails. Pajipus of the 
female ilorots none, of tho sterile disk-flor<.'t8 small. 

0 0 Pappus consisting of copious capillary soft bristles or 
hairs. 

Clvmea. blower-heads racemose, spiked or pnniclod. Stylo of the disk-florets all 
2 *(‘loft. Involucre bracts naiTow-liiicar, herbaceous or thin scaiious. Herbs, rarely 
shrubs. 

Plithea. blower-heads corymbose. Some or all of tho disk-florets sterile, ■with 
a simple stj-le. Involucral bracts righl, often broad. Hhriibs or undershmbs. 

O O Antlier-base obtuse, or only inucroiiato or acute, 
but not tailed. 

Stihtrih. 6. ASTEROIDJ-L^. Flower-head lu'tcrognmous^ radiate or discoid or 
homogamons in abM-nee of tho ray-florots. Involuci’o-bracts in several or rarely only 
2 rows. ^Vnthera with obtuse almost entire baso. Style-branches linc'ur, mora or less 
flattened, pjoduced beyond the siigmatit; lines into lips or a])pendages, papillose on 
tho outside. Recoptu(do u.sujilly uakt^d. Leaves usually ultonnite. 

• Fvinali' Jhm ti if pyemit jUiform or hclUzhaptd or 2-ioothi‘d. 

X Female Ilorots if pre.sonl filiform. Pappus bristly (Conpzctr), 

Microolo.*»sa. I'Vnialo florets in 1 or sovoral rows with tho corollas muiiitely 
b'gulato, thobo on the disk fertile. Pappus bri-slles elongate. Involucre-bracts in iiiiuiy 
i*ows. Slirubs. 

CoNYZA. Female florets in many rows with the corollas shortly filifenn (rarely 
slightly and minutely ligulato), the hunnaphrtKUtu florets mostly fertile. Achencs 
compressed. Pappus-bristles elongate. Involuere-braets in 2 to many rows. Herbs 
or undershnibs. 

ThesWs. Female florets in 2 to many rows, destitute of a corolla, tho hermaphro¬ 
dite florets sterile. Puppus-biistles slioi-t, somewhat dilated at tho base. Herbs. 

X X Female florets in 2 or more rows not cxeccdiiig*tho disk, 2-toothcd 
at tho aiKJX or bell-shaped. Herbs. {Urtimjitmr), 

CvATHOCLixs. Rcecphiclo almost contraf'ted around the inargi-.^. raised, the disk 
• joncavo. Achencs not beakod, compressed, bordered with a morgiimi nerve. Flower- 
heads ponieled. 

GituroEA. Receptacle convex or conical, naked. Achencs produced into a nog or 
neck toothed or almost bristly on the margins. Flower-heads s^ytary. <• 

Dichuocefhala. Ktxioptucle almost contributed around tiio raised margin, the 
disk almost flat. Style-branches of tho disk-florets acute. Aehonos nut beaked, ^eom- 
pressed, bordered by a norvo. Flowei’-houds raeomosu or panicled* 
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* • Female Jlorete if preteni ligulate, 

X Ligulatd female florets not yellow (white or rose-coloured to purple)* 

+ Pappus none or very short {Betlidea), 

Mtrxactis. Involucre broad, tho narrow bracts in few rows. Ligolee in 2 or more 
rows, small. Achenes not or very shortly beaked, oily. Pappus none. 

ItTiYNCRnsrsaicL’M. Involucre-bracts in few rows, imbricate. Ligules in 2 or 
more rows, short and broad. Achenes beaked. Pappus of a few very ca^ppoua bristles 
or none. 

+ + Pappus of olongato bristles, rarely short and paleaceous or 
awnod {Ileterochromte), 

t Pappus consisting of very short bristles, scal^ or awns, or 
absent in tho ruy-achenes. 

Boltonia. Bcccptaclo conical or convex. Bristles of pappus very riiort, almost 
paleaceous, often accompanied by 2—4 awns not exceeding the acheno. 

t t Pappus consisting of copious capillary bristlos in a single 
or more rows (rarely depauperate in the ray-achenos). 

X Ligulcs usually rather broad or ample. 

CALLiSTsruus. Involucre hemispherical, tho outor bracts leafy, the inner ones 
mombranously scorious. Achouea compressed. Outer bristles of pappus very short 
and forming a small crown. 

Aster. Involucro bull-shaped or honusjdiurioal, the bracts in many rows, not or 
leafy a])p^ndaged, or squaiTosc, or with scorious margins, or herbaceous and in only* 
2 rows. Bristles of pajtpus in several to 2 rows, cquoL Achenes usually much com¬ 
pressed. • 

X X Ligulcs usually numerous, in 2 or more rows, narrow 
or almost filiform or minute. 

Erioeror. Involucral bracts nearly in 2 rows, narrow, somewhat unequal. Achenes 
compressed. Bristles of pappus in a single row, or with a few very short outer ones. 

X X Ligulate female florets (like the disk-florets) yollow. {ffotnoehromm). 

SoLiDAUO. Bay-floi'ots few. Involucre narrow, rather wide. Api>endage of the 
stylo-branches usually lanceolato. Achenes obovoid or oblong. Bristles of pappus 
capillary, copious, somowhit unequal. Shiiibs or undorshrubs. 

Snbtrib. 7- SENFCIONIBF^. f'lowor-hoads either hetorogamous, with the 
femolo florets ligulato or rarely flliform, or sometimes homogamous, with all the florets 
hormaphroSito and tubular. Receptaclo usually naked. Involucre-bracts usually in a 
single row, with or without outer small ones, rarely in several rows afld imbricate. 
Anthers obtuse or shortly 2*mucronato at tho base. Style-branches of the hermaphro¬ 
dites truncato and pcnicillato, or rarely with pubescent tips or appendages. Pappus 
of capillary bristles. Leaves altomato. 

* Involucre wide^ the bracts membranom or herbaceous, elongate or aesmxnats^ 

DoRONicuit. Flowor-heads radiate. Involucre-bracts in 2 rows, equal, herba¬ 
ceous, acuminate. Boccptaclo hemispherical. Herbs. 

• • Ind^uere-bracts narrow, stiff, usually ribbed or keeled, 

K Flower-heads hetorogamous, discoid, the outer female florets filiform, 
shorter than their stylo. 

sEbbchtbiteb. Involuiro otc. of Senecio. Female florets in 2 or more rows, tho 
outer ones filiform. Il^wer-heads usu^y narrow, corymbose. Herbs. 

• XX flower-heads radiate or homogamous. BrisUes of pappus not 

* feathery. 
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Oykura. Flower^heads homogammiH. Stylo-branches terminating in an elongate 
shortly hairy subulate appendage. Itest os in Seneeio. Herbs, often tuberous-root^. 

Emilia, Flower-hoads homogamous. Style-branches terminating in a short or 
rather long appendage. Rest os in Senecio. Herbs. 

Hotonia. Flower-heads homogamous. Stylo-branches of hermaphrodites termi¬ 
nating in an ovate appendage. Rest as in Settecio. Fleshy glaucous herbs. 

SsNBCi^lP^ Flower-heads radiate or homogamous. Involucre wido or narrow, the 
bracts narrow, equal, blunt or shortly pointed, the outer ones small or wanting, or 
rarely gradually longer &om below. Stylo-branches truncate or obtuse, or rarely 
shortly appondagod. Achonos 6 —10-ribbed. Herbs or raroly shrubs, the leaves alter¬ 
nate or radical. 

* ♦ Flower-kead$ 'homoga/moui, all the florets regularly tubular^ 
never yellovo {usually purple^ violet^ or white), 

Sahtrib. 8. EXTPATOHIACEM. Anther-base nearly entire. Stylo-branchos 
almost terete or very clongate-club-shapcd, obtuse, only minutely papillose. Leaves 
opposite or altemato. 

* Antheri appnidagcd at the tip. Achenee b-rihhed (Agorateo)). 

X Bristles of pappus copious, smooth or minukdy hairy. 

Eupatorium. Involucre-bracts in several, rarely in 2—3 rows, somewhat unequal, 
always more than 6. Flower-heads usually many (mroly 1—4) flowered, coryml>os<‘ 
or panicled. 

Mikania. Involucre-bracts 4 only, somewhat unequal. Flowor-hcads 4- floworod, 
racemose or panicled. Twining shrubs. 

X X Pappus entirely or partially chaffy orawnod, or consisfing of 6—10 
rigid bristles, or minute and coronate, or none. 

Agbratck. Involucrc-bracts in 2—3 rows, somowhat unequal. Pappus of 6 
short scales or long awns free or united into a shagged crown, or of 10—20 stiff bristles 
chaffy or dilated at the base. Herbs. 

• * Anthers truncate at the top and not appendaged. Aehencs 6-ribbed. 

' AnE^osTEMicA. Involucrc-bracts numerous, .almost in 2 rows, somewhat unequal. 
Pappus of 3 —6 short stiff spreading bristles usually gland-tipped. Herbs. 

Subirii. 9. VEEFONIAOEM. Anthor-baao sagittate. Stylo-branches subu¬ 
late, Portly hairy all over. Leaves usually alternate. 

♦ Ekneer^heads small., sessiley muallg 1- or few-Jhweredy packed into^a headdike 

cluster, (Lychnophorcso). 

Elsphaotopub. Florets slightly irregular, by 2—6 in a head. Involucre-bracts 
usually 8, in 2 rows. Bristles or scales of pappus rigid, in 1 or 2 rows. Flower-hoads 
clustered, the clusters loafy-involucred. Herbs. 

* ^ Elotoer-heads separate^ usually peduncled and in more or less last injlorescenees, 

(Vomonicro). 

X Pappus none or more usually composed of a few very caducous bristles. 

Ethuxu. InvoluCTO bcll-shapod, not loafy. Flower-hoods ^^mall, corymbose. 

•Acbenes 4—6-comcrcd, broadly truncate at the top. Pappus none. Herbs. 

Cbktratheruic. Involucre wido, the outer bracts leafy or rar^y only shortly 
leafy-appendaged. Flower-heads coiymboso or solitary, pappus of a fow or niuner- 
ous btirtles. Horbs. % 

X X Pappus more or less penlrtent, composed «of numerous capillary 
bristles in 2—3 rows, thoso of the outer row sometimos very shoPt or 
reduced to scalolote. 




VsBNOKiA. Flowor-heads variouB, the bracta in many rows, soarions or the outer 
ones Bomotimos leafy-appondaged. Keceptacle naked or areolate. Achenee lO-ribbed 
or 4—6>comered. Outer pappus as long as the inner, or Sorter, very short, or none. 
Shrubs or herbs. 

Trib. II. CTNABOOBPMAL.^^ Vaill. Florets either regular and 
tubular with the style usually thickened joint>like near or at the apex, or 
bilabiate with the styles various. Herbs, rarely shrubs, aromatic. 
Atithcr-base usually tailed or fringed. 

Suhtrih. 10. CYNAROILEJE. Flower-heads discoid, the florets all tubular and 
regular or nearly so, hormaphrodite, the lobos usually narrow. Anthers usually fring* 
cd or toiled at tho base. Stylo usually thickened joint-Uko at or below the division 
into bronchos, which latter aro narrow and obtuse, or slightly pointed and often erect* 
Leaves alternate, often spiny. 

* Ftower-heada mmllg Many-flowered^ separate. 

X Achenos usually glabrous, seated in the very oblique or lateral arooles 
of tho roeeptiiclo. {Cenfaurea.) 

+ InvoliiCTo without floral leaves or outer leafy bracts. 

TnicHOLurxs. Involucre-bracts narrow, awned-acuminate, ontiro, notappondaged. 
Filaments shortiy papillose-pilose. Anthers with rather long shaggy tails. Stylo* 
bruDclies thin. Achcncs glabrous, obtusely cornered or compressed. Leaves unarmed. 

^ + + Involucre surrounded by spiny-toothed floral Icavos or outer 

loofy bracts. 

Carti^mcs. Outer involucntl bracts with a largo leafy appendage, inner ones 
Bpiny-pointod. Flm-cta orange. Pappus none, or paleaceous. Achenos compressed or 
obtusely cornered. Leaves spiny-urmed, 

X X Achenos usually glabrous, seated in tho straight areoles of 
receptacle. {Cardittne^). 

+ Filauicuts papillosc-piloso, free. Bristles of pappus united at 
the base into a ring and both deciduous. 

Cnicvs. Outer involucre bracts usually spiny armed, the innermost ones often 
unarmed. Receptacle densely covered with rigid bristles often longer than the achenes 
thomsolvoB. Bristles of pappus feathery or shoi-tly bearded. Leaves spiny-armed. 

+ + Filaments glabrous, free. 

SAuf^uREA. Involucre not prickly. Pappus of numerous feathery. bristles in a 
single row with or without a few simple ones outside. Receptacle with bristles between 
the florets. Leaves not armed. * 

• ♦ I'lower-hcada l-flowered, packed into detm epherical kAdts. Athene*.inserted 
in i/w straiykt areoles of the receptacle^ silky-mxllous (Echutopaid»). 

Ecnixops. Leaves and involucres spiny-armed. Thistle-liko herbs. 


Subtrib. 11. MlfTISlACEJS. Flower-heads cither heterogamous, with radiating 
female florets, or homogamous, with the florets all hormaphrodite and tubular, in both 
COSOS some of tho outer florets more or less 24ipped. Anthmu.wfth pointed or 

toiled base. vStyle not or slightly thickened joint-liko at the apex, the branches 
short or elongate, rounded or tnmeato at the tii)8, not appendaged. Pappus brisUy,. 


p|leaoooxi8 or rarely abscjit. Loaves radical or alternate, rarely opporite. 

* Flotcer-llbads homoyamoust the corollas tabular with the seynmts of limb nwrmOf. 
eyual or ahnost (Gochnatiem}. 

X Flowor-hoads usually many-floworod. 
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Dicoka. Flowor-heads usually almost sessile. Style-branclies linear, long or 
shortened. Achenes densely villous. Scales or bristles of the pappus feathery, copious. 
Herbs. 

X X Flower^hcnds few-flowored. 

Leucomshis. Receptacle naked. Stylo-branches very short, conniving or almost 
spreading. Achenos oblong, silky-villous. Bristles of pappus smooth. Flower-heads 
corymbose. Shrubs or smalt trees. 

AiNBLLali^ Style-branches very short. Bristles of pappus feathery. Flower- 
heads 2—6-fiowercd, sessile or pcdunclcd, racemose or paniclcd. Herbs. 

* * I'lowtr-headi ttaually radiate, the eoroUae liffulate-2~lippedf rarely Ugulate 
(Gorborcie). 

Oeubeba. Involucre tuibinato or b(3ll-shapcd, tho bracts unequal, imbricate. Hay- 
florets in 1 or 2 rows, 2-lippcd, the ligules 3—4-norved. Achenes usually beaked. 
Pappus reddish. Ilci'bs, the leaves radical, 

Subord. II. CICJIOUJAQUM, Juss. Flower-heads liomogamous, 
all the florets ligulate and hermaphrodite. Style not thickened at the apex, 
tho branohes filiform, revolutc, and pubcrulous. Herbs, tall or small, never 
woody, with fistulose stems, the sap always milky. 

* J?appu8 paleaceous, owned, coronate or none. 

Snhtrih. 1. HYOSJiJtlDE^. Tnvoluci’o various. Achtmos tnmeate ut the top. 
Pappus consisting more or less of small scaleil or scaloluts alternating with bristles, or 
none. 

CiciioB-iuM. Inner involucrc-braots in 1—2 rows, almost cqiml, croct, tho outer 
ones short, lax or wanting. Pappus none or very minute. Florets largo, blue. Rigid 
branched herbs. 

* ♦ Bristles of pappus (at least those of the central achenes) 

capillary, smooth or feathery. 

Subtrib. 2. CREPILEJE. Involucre calyx-liko or rarely imbricate. Achenos 
contracted at the bas(^ rarely columnar. Herbs. 

* Sairs of indument eimjde. Innermost bracts of the involucre usually thicken^ 

iny at the base. (Crapidco)). 

Orepis. Involucre of a single row of nearly equal bracts, with a few small outer 
ones. Achenes not at all or scarcely flattened, very shortly contracted at tho top. 
I’uppus sessile, of numerous simple capillary bristles or hairs. Herbs with leJiy stems. 

PiCBiB. involucre-bracts small, numerous. Achenos very shortly contrac¬ 

ted at the top. Pappus (at least of tho central achenes) consisting of feathery bristles. 
Hispid herbs, with leafy stems. 

• * Sairs of indumentum {if present) stellate often accompanied hy simple ones, 

or the indument intricately woolly, Inmrmost bracts of the involucre 
not thickening, (Hicracieao.) 

Hieraczum* Receptacle naked or very sliortly flbrilloso. Bristles of tho pappus 
ratbi^ stiff, ffagilo, persistent, simple. Herbs. V 


** Svhtrib. Z, LACTXICACE^, Involucre calyx-like or rarely imbriedte. Achenos 
contracted at both ends, or beaked. Bristles of pappus simple. Herbs; the hairs if 
present simple. ^ ^ 


♦ Achenes shortly or long’-beaked, 

Ijactvca. Achenes more or loss compressed, nbbed. Bristles of pappus pexsistent 
or deciduous. Florets yellow or blue. 
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* * Aehenes not btahed. 

pRSNANTHSs. Achenes almost tereto or somowhat compressed, blnntish 3—6-oor« 
nered, not or scarcely ribbod. Bristles of pappus more or less persistent. Florets 
purple to white, never yellow. 

SoNcuus. Achenes more or less compressed, ribbed. Bristles of pappus sof^ 
white, at base united into a ring and deciduous with it. Involucral bracts often inoras- 
satO’dilated in fruit. Florets yellow. 

MicuouiiTNCHUs. Achenes columnar, truncate at both ends, blantl^->3-ribbed, 
sometimes narrowly 2—3<winged. Florets yellow. 

Xanthium, L. 

1. X. L. sp. pi. 1400 DC. Prod. V. 624; Bth. FI, 

ITongk. 181; Clark. Comp. Ind. 132. (X Indieum^ Koxb. FI. Iiid. III. 
COl; DC. Prod. V. 523 ; Wight Icon. t. 1104; Griff. Not. Dicot. 232; 
X. lioxhurghiij Wullr. Bcitr. Bot. I. 233; Walp. Rep. VI. 161; X. disco^ 
lory Wallr. 1. c. j Walp. 1. c.; X, brevh'ostre, Wallr. 1. c.; Walp. 1. c.; X. 
inaeguilaterum, DC. Prod. Y. 523; Wallr, Beitr. Bot. 232 ; Walp. Rep. 
VI. 151). 

IIxB. Frequent in rubbishy or waste places, along river-banks, etc., 
not only in the mixed forests, but more so in and around villages, all over 
Burma fi’om Chittagong and Ava down to Teuassorim.—FI. Fr. C. and 
HS. 

Tridaz, L. 

♦1. T. PBOCUMBENS, L. sp. pi. cd. 1. 900; DC. Prod. V. 679; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 142. 

Hab. a weed like wild on old Avails, in rubbishy places, etc., common 
about Chittagong ; less so about Akyab in Arracan, and in Rangoon, and 
probably aromid other seaports, but not yet spread over the country as in 
India.—FI. Fr. oo. 


Syxxedrella, Gnrtn. 

*1. S. NOBiFLOEA, Goirtn. Fruct. II. 456. 1.171; Dp. Prod. V. 
629; Clark. Comp. Iiid. 139. {Verheshia nodifloray L. Ampen. IV, 290). 

Hab. Rubbishy places and neglected garden land ifr atod around 
villages, rather frequent about Akyab, Arracan ; Upper-Tenaswrim, Moul- 
mcin (Dr. Stoliezka) ; on tbo Andamans now very common and penetrating 
to the clearings in the jungles.—FI. Oct.—March; Fr. Febr.—May. 

Cosmos, Cav. 


Conspectus of Species. 

all purple to roso^loured ; achenes long and slenderly b^ed, the beak termi* 

'nated by 2 stiff aavn-like bristles,. C. eau4siu», 

Floi^ts all yoUow y w^oncs long but tBckly booked, tho beak without pappus-bristles, 

•« 0. sulfitnus. 
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*Z. C. CAUDATUS, H. B. K. Nov. gen. Amer. IV. 240; DC. Prod. V. 
GOG; Griseb. FI. Weat. Ind. 373. 

Hah . As wild in neglected lands in and around Rangoon.—FI. Nov., 

Dec. 

*2. C. suLFtniEUS, Cav. Icon. I. 66. t. 79; DC. Prod. V. 600; 
Oriscb. FL^^est. Ind. 373. {Coreopsis artemisicefoUoy Jac.q. Icon. III. t. 
695; ealvOy Clark. Comp. Ind. 141 ; Adenolepis calva^ Schultz. Bip. 
in Zoll, Cat. 123 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 79). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the savannahs, and in rubbishy places near 
villages, about Akyab in Arracan, and in similar places in Rangoon up the 
valley as far as Phouugyee.—FI. Nov.—Feb. 

I am not at all sure whether the above synonymy is correct. Tlic same 
plant {Adcnolepis calva) has become quite a nuisance about Bultcnzorg 
and other places in Java, entering freely the hill-savannahs. 


Bidens, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Stthg, 1. Platycarpaa. Achenes flat and rather broad. 

Leaves divided into 3 lanceolate serrate sigments, or pinnatifid, .. B. tripartita, 

Suhy. 2. pHitocarpaa. Achenes slender, 4-comorcd. 

Leaves mostly pinnatcly 4—3-fuliolata. llay-Uorets white, . . ,,,,B. pilosa. 

Leaves mostly bipinnato. Pay yellow. Slender dry herb,. B. hipUiuata. 


1. B. PiLOSA, L. sp. pi. 1160 ; DC. Prod. V. 597; Clark. Comp. 141 

quoad var. a {B. leucantha^ Willd. sp. pi. III. 1282 ; DC. Prod. V. 598 ; 
B. Sundaica^ Bl. Bydr. 913; DC. Prod. V. 598). ^ 

Hab. Here and there springing up in deserted hill-toungyas and in 
betel-nut gardens of the Martaban hills cast of Tounghoo, at 2—4000 ft. 
elevation j apparently more frequent in the northern hilly parts, of Ava.— 
FI.' Fr. Sept.—March. ^ 

2. B.p BIPINNATA, L. Sp. pi. 1166; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 411; DC. 
Prod. V. 603 ; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 543. {B. Wallichii, DC. Prod- V. 598; 
B,pilosa^ vor. Wallichiiy Clark. Comp. Ind. 141). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). FI. July—Oct. 

Siegesbeokia, L. 

1. S. oBTBNTALis, L. Sp. pi. 1269; Roxb. FI. Ind. **>11. 432; DC. 
Prod. V. 495; Bth. FI. Hongk. 182 and FL Austr. IV. 635 ; 'Wight Icon. 
1.1103; Clark. Comp. Ind. 183. {S. hrachiata^ Ro?cb. FI. Ind. III. 432). 

Hab. Here and there in deserted toungyas, but nqore frequent in^he 
drier hill-forests of Martaban, at 2000—MOO ft. elevation; also Ava, ]^ha- 
mo.—Fr. Jan. —March. 
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Enhydra, Urn, 

1. E. piTrcTTTANS, Lour. FI. Coch. II. 625 ; DC. Prod. V. 687. (F. 
Helonchay DC. Prod. V. 637; Clark. Comp. Ind. 183 ; F. paludosa, DO. 

1. c.; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 546; F. longtfolia^ DC. 1. c.; SingUha r^ens, 
Koib, FI. Ind. III. 448). 

Has. Not unfrequent in Bwamps and swampy grass-lan^ of the cul¬ 
tivated plains of Pegu and Arracan, and probably all over the oKintiy; also 
Ava, Bhamo.—FI. Fr. CS. 

Eolipta, L. 

1. E. ALBA, Hassk. PI. Jay. rar. 528 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 11. 65 ; 
Bth. FI. Hongk. 181 and FI. Austr. IV. 536; Clark, Comp. Ind. 134. (F. 
erecta, L. Mant. 286; DC. Prod. V. 490 ; Verhesina alba^ L. sp. pi. 1272 ; 
F. longifolia, Schrad. ap, DC. Prod. V. 490). 

Var. a. ebecta, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, II. 65 ; Clark. 1. c.; more or less 
erect and appressed hispid ; peduncles elongate, i—2 in. long. « 

Var. p. TBOSTBATA, Miq. 1. c.; Clark 1. c. {F. prostratay L. Mant. 286; 
Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 438 ; DC. Prod V. 490; F.parvijloray Wall. in. DC. 1. o. ; 
F. thcrmalisj Bung. Enum. PI. Chin. bor. No. 224; DC. 1. c.; F. pro* 
cumhensy Micbx. Flor. Bor. Amer. II. 129; DC. 1. c. 491; F. hrachgpoday 
Mchx. 1. c. 130; DC. 1. c. 491), more or less prostrate, appressed hirsute ; 
flower-heads shortly pcduncled. 

Var. y. ZiPbeliajta, Miq. 1. c.; Clark. 1. c. (F. Zippelianay Bl. Bydr. 
914; DC. Prod. V. 490 ; F. hirsutay Bartl. in Linn. XIII. Litt. Ber. 95), 
erect or spreading, more robust in all parts, spreadiugly hirsute; flower- 
heads shortly petiolcd. 

WkB. Var. a. and common in waste and in cultivated lands, aJong 
roadsides, ruined pagodas, etc., not only in the leaf-shedding forests, but more 
so in the cultivated plains, all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Tenasserim; also on the Andamans (here introduced, but rapidly spread¬ 
ing) ; fhr. y. along the banks of the Irawaddi in the Prome District.—FI. 
Fr. 0. and H. S. 

Wedelia, Joeq. 

Conspectus of Species. 

« SotM of the outer involucral bracte more lea/*Uke and longer than ike others. 
Pappus cup*shaped. 

Flowor-heads on vory elongate peduncles, always solitary; leaves oblong to lanceolate, 

almost sofifUe or narrowed into a short potiole,...^ edlenduiaeea, 

Flower-headS rather short-podunclcd, usually by pairs or few, axillary, terminal a&d*ln ^ 
the fork of the branchings; loaves ovate to ovate-lancoolato, slenderly petioled, 

I •TF. urtieifidus, 

* Oute/Snooluere-braets not longer than the inner ones. Pappus sums or ef 
2 or 1 deciduous bristles. Flotoer-heads longer or shorter peduneJedy bg 2-*-8 
or feWy MtUargy tertninaly and in the hraneh-forhings. 
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StraggHng porcimial; loaves ovate or broadly ovate*lanceolatO|. W. hijlora. 

Erect, coarse annual; leaves lanceolate,.... .. W. n^rrima. 


1. W. CALENBTJLACEA., Less. Syn. 222, non Rich. ; DO. Prod. V. 
639; Wight Icon. t. 1107; Bth. FI. Hongk. 182 and PI. Austr. IV. 537; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 136. (Verbesina calcndulacea^ L. sp. pi. 1272 ; Boxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 440). 

Has. Frequent in the tidal forests and along river-banks as high up 
as the tidal waves, all along the coast from Chittagong and Arracan do\vn 
to Tenasserim.—FI. RS. 

2. W. TTBTiciPOLTA, DC. in Wight Contr. 18 and Prod. V. 539 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 1106. Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 538. (W. hiilora, Clark. Comp. 
Ind- 137. excl. syn. sub. a. ; Verbesina bifiora^ Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 440, 
non li.) 

Hab. Promo hills (Wall.),—PI. Fr. Sept., Oct. 

3. W. BiFBOEA, DC. in Wight Contr. 18; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 539. 
{Verbelina hijlora, L. sp. pi. 1272, non Roxb.; Wollastonia hijlora, DC. 
Prod. V. 546; Wight Icon. t. 1108. Bth. FI. Hongk. 183 excl. syn. ? ; 
W. scandens, Clark. Comp. Ind. 130; Verbesina scandens, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 401; Wollastonia insularis, DC. Prod. V. 548; Wollastonia 
Horsjieldiana, Miq. FI. lud. Bat. II. 72). 

Hab. Frequent in the tidal, and more especially in the beach-forests, 
all along the coasts from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Anda¬ 
mans.—FI, Fr. 00 . 

Tithonia, Besf. 

•1. T. TAOETiPLORA, Desf. Ann. Mus. I. 40. t. 4 ; DC. Prod. V. 
584; Bot. Reg. t. 591. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis), no doubt only an 
escape from cultivation. 

Spilanthes, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Prostrate or ascending, branched; flower-hoads solitary in the Icaf'axils or in the forks 


of the branches, ...... 8. Acuiella, 

Erect, sunple-stemmcd; flower-heads paniclod,... 8, paniculata. 


1. B. Ackella, L. Syst. Veg. 610; Roxb. FI. Ind. HI. 410; DC. 
Prod. V. <623; Clark. Comp. Ind. 138 excl. var. 8. 

Var. a. aC3£Ella, Clark. 1. c. {Sp. calva Wight Icon. t. 1109), 
achenes marginate, with tho borders bristly-rough, usually ci^owned by 1 
Sf 2 bristles. 

Var. p. CALTA, Clark. 1. c. {Sp. calva, DC. in Wight Contr. 19; DC. 
Prod. V. 625 ; S. pseudo-acmclla, L. syst. veg. 610; liO. Jc c.), achenes n(fe 
or scarcely marginate and smooth on the margins ; pappus usually obsole^. 
Var. y. OLESACEA, Clark. 1. c. {S. oleraoea, Jacq. Hort. Vind. II. t. 
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135 j Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 410; DC. Prod. V. 524), all parts more robust, 
the fl9wer-head8 more than twice the size and often solitary at the ends of 
the branchlets. 

Has. Yar. a. common in atid rubbishy places in and around 

villages, on road-sides, fallow fields, and toungyas, along river-banks, eto.» 
not only in all leaf-shedding forests but more so in the culUvated tracts, 
up to 3000 ft. elevation.—FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

2. S. PAificuLATA, Wall. Cat. 3186; DC. Prod. V. 625. {8. aemella 
var. 8. paniculatu^ Clark. Comp. Ind. 139). 

Has. Frequent in the mixed forests, and more so as a weed in toun- 
gyas, poonzohs, and other cultivated and waste lands in and around villages 
from Pegu aud Martaban down toTJpx>er Tonasserim.—FI. CS.; Fr. C. ifcd 
HS. 

In my eyes a very distinct species. It is the cin-bee-zat of the Bur¬ 
mese, used for poisoning fish. 

Tagetes, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Pf'dimoks elongate and almost cylindrical; involncral bracts plain, .. T. patula. 

ruduiick‘8 ulongutc, much swollen at the apex; involuoral bracts almost angular T. erecta. 

*1. *T. PATULA, L. sp. pi. 1219; DC. Prod- V. 643 j Sims. Bot. Mag. 
t. 150; Clark. Comp. Ind. 142. 

Had. Frequently cultivated not only by the Burmese but also by the 
Karens, and often seen springing up in recently abandoned toungyas.—FL 
CS. 

T. EHECTA, L. sp. pi. 1249; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 435 ; DC. Prod. 
V. 643; Clark, Comp, Ind. 143. 

Hao. With the preceding, but less frequently seen.—FI. CS, 

Chrysanthemuiii, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Subff. 1. JSH-ChrjfsatUhcmum. Achencs of tho ray almost triqn^rous, the inner nervo 
produced at tho tipoz into a tooth. Pappus scarcely any. 

Flowor-hoads large, on long tciminal or almost torminol peduncles; ray yellow, 

• • C. ioronarium. 

Subff. 2. TyretUrum. Achencs oblong, irregnlarly 3—^-cornered. Pappus scarcely 
an:^ 

Flowor-hcids numerous, on slendor peduncles, in terminal corymbs; rays yellow^ 
or in garden ^^otios variously (purple to white and orange) coloured, LuiicuM,. 

*1. Ch. coBON^yBiUM, L. sp. pi. 1254; DC. Prod. VL 64; Clark., 
(iimp. Ind. 146. {ph. Soxhurghiiy Desf. Cat. Hort. Par. ed. 8. 170; Bot.. 

t. 1521; DC. l*rod. VI. 64; Fgrethrum Indicum^ Roxb. FL Ind. IH. 
436; Sims. Bot. Mag. t. 152). 

23 
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Hab. Much cultivated in native gardens, especially in the drier dis¬ 
tricts, as Prome; also Ava.—FI. HS. 

•2. Ch. Indicitm, L. sp. pi. 1263 j Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 436; Bot. 
Beg. 1.1287 and 1602 (fl. plon.) ; Bot. Mag. t. 2566; Clark. Comp. Ind. 
147. (F^rethrum Indicum, Cass. Doct. XLIV. 149, non. Boxb.; DC. Prod. 
VI. 62 i Chrysanth. ^ipartitumj Sweet FI. Card. t. \93 j Oh. Chinese, Sab. 
in Trans.. Hort. Soc. Lond. IV. 330. t. 14; Fyrethrum Sineme, DC. Prod. 
VI. 62, i>ot. Mag. t. 327 and 2042 ; Bot. Beg. t. 4. 446 and 616). 

Hab. Ava, Taongdong (Wall.), probably cultivated. 

Artemisia, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Sect. 1. Pracuncuhu. Flower-heoda hoterogamous, tho ray-florcts in a single row and 
female, tho disk-florets bisexual but stozilo by abortion of tho ovaries. 

More or loss glabrous, the lower leaves simplo, obovato-oblong, toothed at tho npox, 

parvijtora. 

Sect. 2. Abrotanum. Flowor-hoads hotorogamous, the ray.florots female, the disk-florets 
hermaphrodito: all fertile. ^ 

Leaves onco or twice bipinnatifid, tho segments mther broad and elongate, more or loss 

gre}'i8h or silky-villoso beneath; flower-heads in large panicles,. A. vulgaris. 

Leaves twice or thrice bipinnatifid, glabrous, tho segments almost filiform, acute \ 
fiower-hcads rather largo, in loose panicles, ... A. carvifoUa, 

1. A. PAETIFLOEA, Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 420; DC. Prod. VI. 100; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 159. {A. ylabrata, Wall. Cat. 413; DC. Prod. VI. 100; 
Wight Icon. 1.1111). 

Hab. Martaban, on the Nattoung hill (Bev. F. Mason) ; Ava hills 
east of Bhamo. 

2. A. vuLOAEis, L. sp. pi. 1188 ; Engl. Bot. t. 978 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. 
III. 420; FI. Dan. t. VII. t. 1176; Hayne Arzn. Gew. II. 12 ; DC. Prod. 
VI. 112; Clark. Comp. Ind. 161. {A. Icptostachya, DC. Prod. VI. 113). 

Var. a. TirXiGABis, Clark. Comp. Ind. 161, leaves beneath whit -tomen- 
tose, the segments usually sharply serrate and laciniate; young flower- 
heads often woolly-villous. 

Var. p. l 2 a)iCA, Clark. Comp. 162 (A. Indica^ Willd. sp. pi. III. 1846 ; 
DC. Prod. VI. 114; Wight Icon. t. 1112; A. dubia. Wall. Cat. 3307; 
DC. 1. c, 110), leaves usually green or greyish and little pubescent; flowor- 
heads lax and remote, adult nearly glabrous, often on short capillary 
peduncles. 

Hab. Var. a. Karenee hills (O’Biley, Bcv. F. Mason); Ava, Khakyen 
hills (J. Anderson) ; var. p. Ava, Khakyen hills, Taong-dong, etc.—FI. 
Febr.—March. ,« f 

3. A. CAEYtFOLiA, Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 422, err. typ? camifolia; Dp. 
Prod. VI. 119 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 162. 
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Hab. Prome, banks of tbe Irrawaddi near Meaday (E. Scott).—PL 

Apr. 


Cotula, L. 

1. C. ANTHEMOIDES, li. sp. pi. 1266 ; DC. Prod. VI. 78; Bth. PI, 
Hongk. 185; Clark. Comp. 149. (Bleiogyne anthemo^dea, C. Koob in Bot. 
Ztg. 1843. coL 40; Bleiogyne cardioBj^erma, Edg. in Linn. Tians. XX. 71). 

Var. a. GianriNA, acbenes winged. 

Var. p. UEMispiiEEiCA, {MaGhlU hemispherical DC. in Deloss. Icon. 
Select. IV. t. 60 j and Prod. VI. 140; Artemisia bemispberica, Hoxb. PL 
Ind. III. 422; CotUla hemispherical Wall. Cat. 3236 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 
150), acbenes not winged. 

Hab. Var. a. Ava, Irrawaddi valley near Sway-koo; and Kbakyen 
bills east of Bbamo (J. Anderson) ; var. /3. rather rare on the banks of tbe 
Irawaddi in Pegu; Ava, Bbamo (J. Anderson).—PI. Fr. Jan.—March. 

' Myriogyne, Less. 

1. M. KIHVTA, Less, in Linn. VI. 219 ; DC. Prod. VI. 139; Btb. PI, 
Hongk. and FI. Austr. IV. 553 excl. syn. Lour. (Ootula minutay Forst. 
Prod. 30l J Centipeda minuta, Bth. ap. Clark. Comp. Ind. 151 j Artemisia 
stemutatonitty Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 423; Dichrocephala Schmidii, Wight 
Icon. t. 1610; M. Cmninghamiiy DC. Prod. VI. 139; P. MueU. PI. Viet, 
t. 41; Centipeda Cunninghamiiy A. Braun and Asebers. Ind. Hort. BeroL 
1867. 6; Centipeda orhicuUriSy Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. II. 89, non Lour.; Sphte* 
romorpheea Busselianay DC. in Dcless. Icon. seL IV. t. 49 ; DC. Prod, VI, 
140; Centipeda minima, A. Braun, and Aschera. in Ind. Hort. BeroL 1867. 
6. ; Cotula, sp., Griff. Not. Dicot. 237 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in fields, fallow or under cultivation, in wastes and 
rubbishy places, river-banks, &c., all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava 
down to J’enasscrim; Andamans, now frequent on rice-fields .(originally in¬ 
troduced).—FL Jan.—March; Fr. HS. 


Centipeda, Lour. 

1. C. OBBICTTLABIS, Lour. FI. Coch, II. 602; Clark. Comp. In^ 161. 
{BphmromorphcBaf Centipeda,T>O.ViQt.Vl. 140). 

Hab. Adjoining provinces of Siam, in dried up marshes near Rad- 
booree (Teysmsjjn).—FI. HS. -' 


» 

» 


Inula, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

X Stev^ not winged. ViUous or viUous-pnbescent undershrabt. 

Bn^ts of the involucre narrow-linear. Flower-heads corymboae panioled. .. J. tsppa^ 
X K Stems leafy-winged from the deouiient sessile leaves. Deasdy 
woolly villous tedl annuals. 
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Flower-hoads thick, woolly, and rathor larg:^ corymbose, the onter involucro-bracts 
leafy linear-oblong,. Z polygomta. 


1. I. CAPPA, DC. Prod. V. 469; Bth. FI. Hongk. 180; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 124. {1. pseudo-Cappa^ DC. 1. c. 469; Z eriophora^ DC. 1. c. 
470; Z salviodora, Schultz. Bip. in ZoU. Cat. 122 ; Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. 
III. 62; Duhaldea Chin&isiSy DC. Prod. V. 366 ; Z* ohlonga^ DC. Prod. 
V. 469). 

Hab. Common in the drier hill-, more especially the pine-forests of 
Martaban and Upper Tenasserim, up to 4000—5000 ft. elevation, descending 
into the eng- and hill-eng-forests, where it is not unfrequont; also Ava 
hills.—FI. Fobr., March ; Fr. April, May. 

2. I. POLTGONATA, DC. Pi'od. V. 465 ; Clark. Comp. 119. 

Hab. Common in the eng- and hill-cng-forests all over Promo, Pegu, 
and Martaban, up to 2000 ft. elevation, most probably also in Ava.—FI. 
CS.; Fr. HS. 

N. B. Z. Ocxdus-Chrisiiy Clark. Comp. Ind. 120, has nothing to do 
with the Linneau plant, and is Z. ohtus\folia^ Kcrncr Nov. sp. pi. II. 18. 

Viooa, Cass. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Slender, more or less roughish; leaves short; flowor-hcads only 2—2^ lin, ^across, 

.. V. Indicn. 

More robust, more glabrcsccnt; leaves elongate-linear; flower-heads in. in dia¬ 
meter, ... V. appcndiculata, 

1. V. Indtca, DC. Prod. V. 474; Wight Icon. t. 1148; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 127. {Inula Indica^ L. sp. pi. 1237 ; V. aurita^ DC. 1. c. ; V, 
auriculatUy DC. 1. c.; Doronicum calcaraiumy llo.\b. FI. Ind. III. 434). 

Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forests of the Promo District.— 
FI. Jan.—March; Fr. March, Ai)ril. 

2. V. ApPENDicuhATA, 1)Q. Prod. V. 474; Clark. Comp.'ind. 127. 
Hab. Ava, apparently not unfrequont along the IrrawiftLdi.—FI. 

Decb., Jan.** 

• Fulicaria, Grortn. 

1. P, GLAUCESCEXS, Clark. Comp. Ind. 130, cxcl. syn., non Bth. 
Hab. Tenasserim (or Andamans ?) (Heifer 3176). 

Evidently no Pulicaria, and certainly not identical with the Persian 
plant. It looks more like Ptuchea, but the pappus is /liferent. Tho 
^material at disposal is defective. ^ ^ 

CsBBulia, Roxb. 

1. C. AXILLABI8, Hoxb. Corom. PI. I, t. 93 and FI. Ind. 447 ; B^ot. 
Rep. t. 431; DC. Prod. V. 482 ; Wight Icon. t. 1102; ijlark. Comp. Ind. 
116. (A%era orientalis, Don Prod, Nop. 180). ^, 

Hab. Chittagong. 
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AnaphaliSi DC. 

Conspectus of ^Species. 

Leaves adnate bat not decorront at tho base, 1'nerved; flower-heads pedancled, 8—4 

lin. in diameter, corymbose; an adnato-lanato herb, ... £oyleana. 

Loaves more or less dccorrcnt at tho biise, 8-nerved ; flowcr-hcads h alf the size, Bossile 
and clustered, in corymbs ; densely white adnate-woolly stoat herb,.... A. odAata, 

1. A. Rotleana, DC. Prod. VI. 272; Clark. Comp. Ind. 104. 

Hab. Here and there in the hill-toungyos of Martaban east of Toun- 

ghoo, at about 4—5000 ft elevation; also Ava hills.—PI. March. 

2. A. ADNATA, DC. Prod. VI. 274 j Clark. Comp. Ind. 108, 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-, especially the pine-forests, and on 
the hill-pastures of the higher ridges of Martaban, from 5400—7100 ft. ele¬ 
vation.—PI. Nov.—Febr.; Fr. Febr.—March, 


Gnaphalium, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Flotoer-heads eorynibou, or the corymbs contracted and almost headdike, 

X Loaves linear, with a rounded baso half.8tcm-cl.'t8i)ing. 

Tall annual; flower-heads laxly coiymboso, thu involucral bracts yellow or brown, 

.. Q, hypoleueum, 

^ X X Leaves moro or loss spatulatc-linoar to cimcato-obovato. 

Silkj'-villoas herb much branched fi*om tho bjiso; flowcr-hcads densely clustered and 
forming leafless moro or loss Lix corymbs, tho involucre-bracts bright yellow or 

gro 3 dsh jkiIu >'c11ow, . G. luteo-album. 

Simple or almost simple tender herb, thinly vihcid-piloso; leaves obovato-cuncato, 
almost half-amploxicaiil, thinly herbaceous ; ilower-heads in dense terminal almost 
head-liko corymbs, the involucnil bracts almost membranous, often moro or less 
steel-blue coloured,. Jlaceidutn. 

♦ * yioicer^hcads clustered or rarely solitary in the axils of the leaves and mually 

yradually passing into a leafy terminal spike or head. 

Erect or spreading from tho base, more or loss silky-piloso; leaves elongate obovatc- 

cunuite ; flowcr-houds only about a lino long, leafy spicate, .... 0. Indieum, 

As preceding, but flower-heads about 2 lin. long, tho involucre-bracts firmer, 

.. 0. puf^reum. 

Prostrate and spreading, tho branchings only slightly leaved at the lower part^ more 
BO upwards, tho upper leaves forming stellate involucres to the densely crowded 
leafy heads, ... 0..eritpatulum, 

1. G. nTPOLEUCUM, DC. in Wight Contr. 21 and P:^, VI. 222; 
Wight Icon, t.»1114 ; Bth. PI. Hongk. 187; Clark. Comp. Ind. 114. (G. 
confertum, jth. in. Lend. Journ. Dot. I. 488). i ■ ^ ^ 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-, especially the pine-forests, and ^ 
freely springing up jls well in the clearings as on the hill-pastures, 
l&rtaban, at 40Cto to 6000 ft. elevation ; also Ava-hilla.— PI. Fr. March. 

I 2. G. LUTEO-ALBBM, L. Bp. pi. 1198; Dngl. Bot. 1.1002; FI. Dan. 

1.1763, DC. Prod. VI. 230; Clark. Comp. Ind. 114. (G. pallidm^ Lamk. 
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Diet. II. 750; DC. Prod. VI. 230; Q. confusum^ DC. Prod. VI. 222; G. 
muHicepSj Wall. Cat. 8049; DC. Prod. VI. 222; Bth. PI. Hongk. 188; 
O. ramigerumy DC. Prod. VI. 222 ; G. orixensey Boxb. PI. Ind. III. 425; 
G. Jamnicmiy DC. Prod. VI. 222; G. Beinvjardtiammy Miq. PI. Ind. 
Bat. II 91). 

Has. Common in cultivated lands, along river-banks, in deserted 
toungyas and open waste places, in all leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma 
and adjacent islands, up to 4000 ft. elevation.—FI. Pr. Pebr.—May. 

3. G. PLACCiDUM, Kurz MS.; Clark- Comp. Ind. 115. 

Has. Here and there in light bamboo-jungles (of Bamh. artmdina^ 
eea) in the alluvial lands between the Irrawaddi and Lhcln rivers in Pegu. 
—PI. Jan. 

4. G. Indicum, L. sp. pi. 1200; DC. Prod. VI. 231; Bth. FI. Austr. 
IV. 655; Clark. Comp. Ind. 114. ( G. strictuniy Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 424; 
G. multicaulcj Kozb. FI. Ind. III. 425 ; G. B^iliacum, Raddi in Spreng. 
Syst. veg. III. 480 ; DC. Prod. VI. 231). 

Has. Common on fallow fields, along river-banks and roads, in waste 
places near and around villages, etc. of all the cultivated plains, but also in 
open somewhat moist or temporarily inundated grounds in all the leaf- 
shedding, especially the mixed forests, all over Burma, down to Tenasserim. 
—FI. Pr. Jan.—May. 

5. G. CBiSPATtTLUM, Del. PI. Aeg, 1231. 44. f. 3 ; DC. Prod. VI. 231; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 115. (G. depressumy Bozh. FI. Ind. III. 425 ; Filago 
proitratay DC. Prod. VI. 249). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in temporarily inundated places, in fallow ricc- 
fields and along river-banks of the alluvium of Pegu and Promo.—PI. CS. 


Athroisma, DC. 

1. A. LAcmiATUM, DC. Prod. V. 369; Clark. Comp. Ind^98. {A. 
viscidumy ZoU. and Mor. Cat. 122 ; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. II. 35). 

Hab. tVequent in dried up river-beds and other temporarily inun¬ 
dated places and oil the banks of the larger rivers, as Sittang, Irrawadi, Lhein, 
etc., of Pegu, Prome, and Martaban ; also Tenasserim (Helf, 3127).—PL 
Pr. Jan.—May. 


Pterooaulon, Ell. c 

^ 1. P- BriiLABDtEBi, P, Muell. Descript. Not. Papuan PI. III. 43. 

{Monet^elee gpicatu$y Labill. Sert. Nov. Caled, 43. t. 48; DC. Prod. V, 
455 ; P, cglindroBtachyumy Clark. Comp. Ind. 99). • ^ 

Hab. Frequent in fallow fields, in neglected culturfi^land, along river- 
banks, all over Prome; Ava, along the Irrawaddi, and on Taongdong.—i'L 
Pr. Jan.——March. 
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8pli»ranthat» L. 

Conspectus of Bpecies* 

Su&ff. 1. Pott/eephalo8, Forsl. Outer braA of the flover-heada longer 'thAB the 
flowor-heads thomBolves, scarious and long*awned. 

Glabrous, the branches only slightly winged; heads more oyal, sessile, the empty bracte 

glabrous, ........ S, «morantoid 0 t* 

Olondular-puborulous, the branches leafy- and serrate-winged; heads shortly peduncled« 

the empty bracts appressod bristly and ciliate, .... 

8ubg. 2. Eu-Spharanihxu. Bracts shorter than the flower-heads and almost en¬ 
tirely hidden by them. Branches leafy-winged. 

Pubescent or hirsute ; heads globose in. thick, the inyolucre-bracta tapering into a 

subiUato ciliate point,..... 8. hirtua. 

Glabrous; heads half the size, the involucre-bracts scarious, often jagged at the ends, 

.. 8*It%dieui, 

1. S. PEGUEy8is, Clark. Comp. Ind. 97. 

Hab. Frequent on fallow fields and in waste lands of Prome; pro¬ 
bably also Ava.—PI. March. 

1 have not seen the Ava specimens of Sph. amarantoidcs referred to 
by DcCandolle, but suspect they belong to the above species. 

2. . S. niETUS, Wind. sp. pi. III. 2395 ; Wight Icon. t. 1094 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 97. (8, mollis, Koxb. Fl. Ind. III. 546; DC. Prod. V. 369). 

Has.* Common in fallow fields, in cultivated or deserted toungyas, 
along river-banks and similar places, all over Purma, from Chittagong down 
to Tenasserim.—Fl. November to April; Fr. April, May. 

3. S. Indicus, L. Fl. Zeyl. 312 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 446. (8. micro- 
cephahis, Willd. sp. pi. III. 2395; DC. Prod. V. 369; Rth. Fl. Austr. IV, 
522; Clark. Comp. Ind. 97). 

Hab. Prome district; Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein.—FL Sept.— 
Apr.; Fr. C. and HS. 

4 

EpaltOB, Cass. 

1. E. DTVABTCATA, Cass. Bull, philom. 1818. 139; DC. Pwd. V. 461; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 96. {Fthulia dimricata, L. Mant. 110 f Bunn. Fl. Ind. 
176. t. 58. f. 1; {E. linearifolia, DC. 1. c.; E. pygmaea^ DC. 1. c.). 

Hab. Prome hills (Wall ).— Fl. Sept., Octob. 


Blumea, DC. 

Conspectus of 8peeies. 

» Caulins leavM not decurrmt on the branches. Florets golden to pole yeUow, 
(except in the^white or blue-Jtowered B. Wightiana}. (Apterm, DC.) 

X Flowtr-heads on long peduncles arising singly from the axils of the 
loaves, or rarely appearing compound from the reduction of the 
loaves. 
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Shrubby nimual leaves small, sessile with broad base and almost half-stm-clasping; 
involucro'bracts narrowed into filiform tails; podunclos almost glabrous, 

.. S. amplccteru. 

Low perennial, branched and ascending from the base, thinly pubescent; peduncles 
sprcadingly pubescent; involucro-bracts very acute; leaves rather large, scssilo 
with a rounded base, .... jff. hifoliata. 

X X Flowor-hcads in panicles, racemes, or rarely densely packed into 
shorter or longer spikes. 

+ Sermtures or teeth of the leaves spiny indurated at their tips. 

Spreading perennial, branched from the base and procumbent, sparingly piloso \ leaves 
small, the serratures few and coarse; flower^hcads few, forming irregular depau¬ 
perate panicles, .. B. oxyodonta. 

Erect, simple or branched annual, more or less appressed silky-pilose; leaves rather 
large, douhlcd-spiny-scrrulato ; flower-heads in regular panicles, ipiuellona, 

+ + Serratures or teeth of the leaves various, but never spiny- 
indurated. 

t Herbs, or biennials, simple or branched from the base, and 
more or less villous, pubescent, or viscid-pubcrulous, rarely 
almost glabrous. 

O Ilowor-hcads irregularly disposed and more or less pc- 
duncled, forming panicles or rarely the panicle con¬ 
tracted. 

% 

^ Hoceptiiclo glabrous. 

X Florets blue to violet, rarely bluish rvhito. 

Tall herb, reduced and small, more or less viscid-pubesecnl; loaves simple and petiolcd; 
flower-heads only 2 lin. long, on shorter or longer filiform peduncles, forming lux 

panicles,. B. Wiyhtiana, 

J J Florets all yellow. Flower-heads in lax pani¬ 
cles. Podunelcs slonder, although sometimes 
veiy short. Annuals, rai'cly becoming bien¬ 
nials. 

Erect, branched from the base, more or less silky-villous, but not viscid, tho caulino 
leaves simple and sessile or nearly so; flower-heads 3—3} lin. long, in panicles 
sometimes pretty contracted but elongate,. B. ^accra. 

Erect, branchy, thinl y viacid-pubcscent, tho caulino loaves simple and potioP^.d; flowor- 
hcads about 4 lin. long, on long slender glandular peduncles, forming lax panicles, 

^ . .B. ylauduioia. 

Erect, branchy, thinly pubcrulous, tho caulino leaves (except in starved states) almost 
niCLcinato and petiolcd; flowcr-hcuds about 3 lin. long with tho involucial-bracts 
green and glabrous, on spreading stiff capillary glabrous or glandular peduncles, 
in lax panicles,.... ••B. 

Erect, simple or branched, almost glabrous or usually more or loss Ijirsute, the caulino 
loaves (especially the lower ones) more or less runcinato ; flow* r-lioads nearly 4 
lin. long, with the involucral-brocts and tho long slender podunclos pubescent, 

in IftT paninlAH^ ... ... ... fB, luctuctefolift* 

A A Roccptocle hairy. Fcduncles slender. 

Branched or simple xTinnul, diortly or rarely glandular-pubosCont, tho caulino lei.vcs 
usually mneinate; flowcr-hcuds about 3|^ lin. long, longer or shorter podun^lcd, 
forming lax leafless panicles, • *..*.. •. • *..rt »***%» lacinidta. 
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O O Flower-heads (dustered in the of the upper 
leaves and passing more or less gradually into a con¬ 
tracted Bpike-^e panicle, or crowded in a dense termi¬ 
nal spike, or ue sessilo clusters remote and in simple 
or panicled slendor spikes. 

A Beceptacle hairy. Flower-heads sessile, dustered, 
or rarely solitary simple or panicled spikes. 

Froct, simple or hranched annual, slightly or rarely densely pubescent or pilose, the 
cauline loaves narrow and simple; flower-heads about 3 lin. long, often pilose or 
almost wooUy,. . 

L. ^ lieceptocle glabrous. Flower-heads more or less 
peduncled to almost sessile, clustered in the leaf- 
axils and forming loafy or loalless contacted 
spiko-like panicles or spikes (rarely the panicle 
developed). 

Erect slender annual, long silky-pilose, the loaves all cunoato-oblong to linear; flower- 
heads silky-pilosB, nearly 4 lin. long, on longer or shorter slender peduncles or 
almost BotMile, clustered in the upper leaf-axils and passing into a leafy spike-liko 

contracted panicle,... ..... B. barhai<»m 

Erect robust annual, villous to silky pubescent, the lower stem-leaves more or loss 
spatulute-oblong or linear; flowor-heads ^ in. long, on short, thick, woolly- 
iomentose peduncles or almost sessile, forming dense spikes or splke-liko (raroly 
lax) puuiulos often aecompuniod by clusters of flower-heads in the upper loaf-axils, 

. *£. hitracifolio* 

t t Erect or scandent shrubs or under-shrubs, or tall shrub- 
likn biennials. 

0 Erect. 

A Peduncles thick and short, densely tomentMa. 
Leaves more or less villous or tomentose, especially 
beneath. Receptacle more or less hairy. 

Leaves pubescent, especially beneath, dociirrcnt and entiro at the base ; flower-heads 4 
lin long, the involucral bracts narrow, almost glabrous pappus rufesoint ; recop- 

tacle shoi-lly pilose. B. maerophyUn, 

As preceding, but flower-heads larger, the involucral bracts densely pubescent, pappus 

....... B. proeeroi. 

Loaves silky to silvery villous beneath, with one or two pairs of an yn dissevered 
pinnm on the petiole; flowur-hends 4 lin. long, the involucral-bracts densely pubes¬ 
cent; pappus rufoscent; receptacle almost glabrous,..*. B^ baUami/era, 

A A Podiinclcs long and slender, pubenilons to glan¬ 
dular-pubescent Loaves narrow. ', 

Crlondular-pubcHcont, especially the leaves boucxith, the cauline leaves all Ussile, mombra- 

nous ; flowor^heads 4—fl lin. long; receptacle glabrous,. aromatiea. 

Almost glubrou^ or the thick almost coriiiceous leaves beneath shortly ^lirsuto, the 
lower caiAino leaves long-potioled ; flowor-heads 4—6 lin. long ; roceptacle 

sUky pilose to glabrous,. b, temtifolia, 

*00 Scandent shrub. Loaves almost coriaceous, simple. 
Afeost glabrous; fl^Wor-heads 6 lin. long, in small axillary corymbs transforming into 
y terminal pubescent panicles ; receptacle villous; pappus white, il. ripano, 

* * • Caulint leaves deeurrent and forming entire or inlerrupted-laeerate lettfy 

24 
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Flov}tr^htad9 long ptdwieled, Florett purple or rose-coloured (Caiiloptoroie) 


DC.) 

X Leafy catiline wings cut^r vorioiufy interrupted. 

Ijeavos pimiatifid>auriclod at tiie base^.«... .9. aurita, 

IjeaTGB <mtire at the base,.... t • • • •. pierodonta, 

X X Leafy cauline wings all entire and continuous. B*alata. 


1. B. AMPLECTENB, DC. in Wight Contr. Ind. Bot. 13 and Prod. V. 
433; Clark. Comp. Ind. 71. {B. arenaria^ DC. Prod. V. 433 ? ; B. tenella, 
DC. 1. c.; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 40; Conyza amplexicauUs, Lamk* Diet. 
II. 85 ; Brigeron ohliqumi, L. Mant. 572 ?). 

Had. In rubbishy places near Chittagong j Andamans, introduced.— 
FI. Fr. March, April, 

2. B. BIFOI-IATA, DC. Prod. V. 431; Clark. Comp. Ind. 72. (Congza 
bifoliolata, Willd. sp, pi. III. 1920; Iloxb. FI. Ind. 111. 430; B. anagaili- 
difolia^ DC. Prod. V. 433; Bl. oUgocephala, DC. Prod, V. 434; Congza 
oJigoeephala, Miq. FI Ind. Bot. II. 41 ? ; Conyza humifusa, Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. II. 41). 

IIab. Chittagong, in pastures and along roads; Pegu (Belanger).— 
FI. Febr., March ; Fr. April. 

3. B. oxyoooxta, DC. in Wight Contr. 15 and Prod V. 414 j Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 85, {Conyza spiniden^^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 44 excl. syn. ?) 

Hab. Not unfrequent in dry sandy pasture-land, in waste places 
around and in >dlhige8, also river-banks of the Sittang and Irrawaddi delta 
of Pegu.—FI. Fr. April—June. 

4. B. spixEBLOSA, DC. Prod. V. 433 ? ; Clark. Comp. Lid. 84. 

Hab. Prome (Wall). 

Dc CandoUo^s B. spinellosa seems to be a spiny-toothed form of the 
silvery si^^-hairy form of B. hieracifolia ; Clarke’s is near B. lacera (with 
slender peduncles), or near B. harbata ? 

5. B. WiouTiANA, DC. in Wight Contr. 14 and Prod.' V. 435; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 74. {B. parvifolia^ DC. Prod. V. 437 ? ; B. tri^opkora^ 
DC. 1. c. 436 teste Clark.; B. hymenophylla, DC. Prod. V. 440; B.' tac^a 
p. hgintnophyllay Comp. Ind. 77). 

Hab, Common in all mixed forests, especially along choungs, freely 
springing up in agrarian and waste lands, all over Burma, from Chittagong 
and Ava down to Tenasserim; also Andamans, here introduced and now 
spreading.'—FI; Fr. DS. , 

The colour of the florets and the much smaller size of th* flower-heads 
^combined with a viscid pubescence ought to remove all difficulties in distiii- 
guishing this species from B. lacera, with which Bentham and Thwaites are 
inclined to combine it. B. hymenopbylla has pale blue ox white florets anc^s 
ccrtmnly nothing but a slender shade-form which I found in all transitio^l 
states in company with B, Wightiam (not J7. lacera, as Clarke states). 
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6. B. LACERA, DC. Prod. V. 436 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 79 quoad rar, 
a. {Conyza lacera^ Roxb. PI. Ind. III. 438). 

Has. Arracan, waste places near Akyab ; no doubt to be found all 
over Burma and only overlooked. 

7. B. GLAimuLOSA, DC. Prod. V. 438; Bth. FI. Hongk. 177. {B, 
laceray p. Meynecma and y. glandulosOy Clark. Comp. Ind. 78; B, SeyneanUf 
DC. Prod. V. 441; B. eemuay DC. Prod. V. 436. teste Clarke). 

IIab. Chittagong. 

8. B. DIFFUSA, {Conyza diffusa, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 429; B. viren$^ 
DC. in Wight Contr. 14 and Prod. V. 439; Clark. Comp; Ind. 79; B. lap~ 
sanoides, DC. Prod. V. 440). 

Had. Frequent in the leaf-shedding forests, especially the mixed ones, 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the 
Andamans.—FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

9. B. LACTUCffiFotiA, DC. Prod. V. 435 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 76. {B, 
lacei'a var. c. suhea^itata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 77. excl. syn. DC.). 

Var. p. SUBSTMPLEX {B. suhsimplex, DC. Prod. V. 441; Clark. Comp. 
Ind. 80; B. paucifolia, DC. Prod. V. 410; A. cuneifolia, DC. Prod. V. 
441, teste Clarke), more glabrous and almost simple, the leaves obovate- 
cuneate and not lobed, but often passing into the runcinate form. 

Var. viscosuLA, Clark. Comp. Iiid. 80 sub B. virente, excl, syn. DC., 
densely and shortly glandular-pubescent, the leaves small and rather rigidly 
runcinate. 

Var. 8. NUDiPES, more hirsute instead of pubescent; panicles more 
squarrose ; stem usually naked and destitute of leaves to i—J ft. from the 
ground. 

Had. Frequent in waste and cultivated lands, along river-banks, on 
walls, in and around villages, etc., all over Pogu and Martaban, an3 no doubt 
generally over Burmah ; var. p. with the normal form and only a reduced 
state of^t; var. y. common in waste lands, on old pagodas, and-walls, etc. 
all ovOr Pegu and Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim; var.,8. frequent 
in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah, but rai^p in t];tp8e, and in 
the eng-forests of Martaban east of Tounglioo.—FI. Fr. C. and HS.. 

Mr. Clarke refers var. 8. to bis B. fasciculata, but the loQg^ peduncled 
flower-heads and indeed the whole inllorescence are entirely..dif^rant. 

10. B. LACiNiATA, DC. Prod. V. 436. {Conyza laemu^ta^^iih. FI. 

Iiid. 111. runcinata, DC. Prod. V. 438; Clark., Comp..ind. 78; 

B. sonchifoim, DC. Prod. V. 438; B. cin&rascens, DC. 1. c., teste Clarke). ^ 

Hab. Prome, Mcaday (R. Scott).—Fr. April. 

- 11. B. FiSTpLOSi., {Conyza fistulosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. Ill, 429; B. 
fS^eulata, DC. Rrod- V. 442 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 81). 

Var. a. fabcigvlata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 82 {B. fasciculataf DC. L .0.; 
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S. Jtstulosfff Rozb. 1. c.), spikes more or less panicled; receptacle tawny 
TclFety, the volyet sometimes intermixed with a few white soft Ixairs. 

Yar. p, IU.CEM 08 A, Clark. 1. c. (B. racemom, DC. Prod. V. 442), spikes 
almost simple or little branched; receptacles yellowish velvety. 

Yar. y. GLOMEEAXA, Clark. 1. c. (JS. glomerata, DC. Prod. Y. 443 
Oonyztt Burmcana. Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 41), spikes more or less panicled ) 
receptacles velvety, the velvet intermixed with copious soft white hairs. 

Yar. S. noLosjcnicEA, Clark. 1. c. {B. holosericea, DC. Prod. V. 442), 
more simple, thinly silky pilose, the spikes usually simple, rarely with a 
few additional basal ones, long-silky>piloso ; receptacle shortly white pilose. 

IIab. Yar. a. p. and y. equally common in all deciduous forests, es¬ 
pecially the drier ones, on ruined pagodas and walls, in rubbishy places, 
along river-banks, etc.; and as a troublesome weed in deserted toungyas, 
especially in those of the hills, all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Tenasscrim, up to 4,000 ft, elevation ; var. S. is a laterite form pretty 
frequent in the eng-and hill-eng forests of Martaban and Tenasscrim, but 
rather rare in the upper dry forests of the Prome Yomah, up to 3,000 
ft. elevation.—FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

The above varieties are, with the exception of S, hardly worth keeping 
up. Bentham (FI. Hongk. and FI. Austr. lY. 526) refers B. holosericea 
DC. to his R. hieracifoliay but a scrap of Wallich’s authentic*specimens 
shews small sessile heads, indeed represents the upper part of the form cor- 
rectly referred by Mr. Clarke to the above species. A Hongkong specimen 
named B. holosericea by Dr. Hance—I suppose on Bentham’s authority— 
aeems to belong either to the silvery-silky form of B. lacera or to B» 
hieracifolia (the flower-heads are too young). 

12. B. BAEBATA, DC. Prod. Y. 434 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 73. 

Yar. a. oexuiwa, leaves broader or narrower; flower-heads on 
slender or short peduncles in a diffuse usually long-pilose panicle, or the 
panicle reduced and raceme-like but laxly contracted. f, 

Yar. P^ SEEiCANS, leaves more elongate-cuneate to almost linear, ap- 
pressed silvery pubescent liko in B, lacera; flower-heads larger, almost 
sessile or thickly peduncled, clustered in the axils of the leaves and gra¬ 
dually passing into terminal dense spikes. 

Hab. Yar. o. Upper Tenasscrim, Moulmein (Falconer); var. p. in 
the upper mixed forests, rare along the Zamayce choung in the Pegu Yomah, 
but more frequent in those along the Toukyeghat river| in Martaban 
^east of Tounghoo.—FI. Febr., March; Fr. March, April. 

13, B. HiEEACiFOLiA, DC. Prod. Y. 442; )yight Icon. t. 1099; 

Clark. Comp. Ind. 82. ' , • ft 

Yar. a. ttpica, Clarke 1. c. 83 (incl. his var. 8. Hamiltonii {B, Hat^U 
toniij DC. Prod. Y. 439), little or not branched except from the base; 
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flower-heads clustered, forming dense terminal spikes. Badical leaves 
chiefly developed. 

Var. p. EVOLiTTiOB, Clark. 1. c, 83, panicles more or less branched, 
larger or smaller; radical leaves none or marcescent. 

Hab. Var. a. Tenasserim, Kergui (Wall.), a smallor form; var. p, 
Ava hills. 

A species apparently very variable as to inflorescence and habit, tho 
paniclcd form approaching B. mneVa and B. flexuosa (if those be really 
distinct from one another), while the subscapiferous forms look somewhat 
like Qnapitalium. B. lacera, var. c. suheapitata, Clark. {B. suheapitata, 
DC. Prod. V. 480)) is in my eyes the same as Clarke’s var. y, Nilagirica of 
this species. 

14. B. MACEOPHTLLA, DC. Prod. V. 446; Clark. Comp. Ind. 88. 
(Conyza macrophyllat Bl. Bydr. 890 j B. procera^ DC..Prod. V. 445 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 86; B. semivestita^ DC. Prod. V. 445). 

Var. p. PBOCBBA (Ji. procera^JXu. Prod. V. 445; Clark. Comp. Ind. 86 ; 
B. semivestita^ DC. 1. c.), flower-heads larger; involucral bracts densely 
pubescent; pappus white. 

Had. Var. p. not unfrequent in tho pine-forests of the Martaban hills, 
at 3—5000 ft. elevation, descending into the damp hill-forests and becoming 
more robiftt and large-leaved (B. macrophylla) ; also Ava, Khakyen hil1« 
(J. Anderson).—FI. March, April; Fr. Ai)ril. 

15. B. BALSAMIFEEA, DC. Prod. V. 447; Clark. Comp. Ind, 89, 
{Conyza laUamifera^ L. sp. pi. 1208 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 427; B. densi~ 
flora^ DC. Prod. V. 446; Clark. Comp. Ind. 88; B. excisa, DC. Prod. V. 
446; B. grandiSf DC. Prod. V. 447 ? ; Inula ohlonga var. a. DC. Prod. V. 
4 quoad si^cim. e Taong-dong). 

Hab. Common and freely springing up in and often exclusively cover¬ 
ing deserted toungyas, but also in savannahs, along river-banks, etc., all 
over Biyma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim, up to 3,000 ft. 
elevation.—FI. Fr. HS. • 

16. B. ABOMATiCA, DC. Prod. V. 446 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 88. 


Hab. Tenasserim. 

Looks like a gnindular-pubescent from of B. sessilifolia, DC. 

17. B. SE8SILIFOLIA, DC. Prod. V. 447. {Conyza eessil^olia^ Bl. 
Bydr. 807; B, myriocephala, DC. Prod. V. 445; B- sguarrosa, Clark. 
Comp. Ind.^J. 

Var. a.^EirFiNA, receptacle more or less densely pilose ; leaves beneatl^ 
alid involucral bracts q^ten more hairy. 

j Var. p. LANq^OLfBiA (Conyza lanceolaria, Roxb. FI. Ind. VII. 432; 
^ longifolia, DC** Prod. V. 440; B. Wallichii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 87, excl. 
s.yn. plur.; Conyza nitida, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 55. teste Clarke), recep¬ 
tacle glabrous, or in forms sparingly pilose. 
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Hab. Both yarieties frequont along choungs in the tropical forests, 
and also often seen in the hilUtoungjas, of Martaban and the Andamans ; 
Upper Tenasserim ; Ava, Khakyen hills.—FI. Febr., March. 

Nicobar specimens, and indeed Blame’s Conyza Bessilifolia itself, have 
the receptacle glabrous or sparingly silky piloso, and thus invalidate this 
artificial character. 

18. B. niPAEiA, DC. Prod. V. 444 j Clark. Comp. Ind. 85. (Covtyza 
riparia, Bl. Bydr. 899, non Kth). 

Hab. Forests of South Andaman.—FI. March. 

19. B. ALATA, DC. Prod. V. 448 ; Wight Icon. t. 1101; Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 177. {Conyza aJata, lloxb. FI. Ind. III. 430; -B. nemonioides, DC. 
I’rod. V. 447 ; Conyza nutans, BL Bydr. 896 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 67 ; 
Laygera alata, Bth.; Clark. Comp. Ind. 91). 

Hab. In the drier hill-forests, and in hill toungyas, of the Martaban 
hills cast of Tounghoo; Karcnce hills (Bevd. Mason). 

20. B. PTEBODONTA, DC. in Wight Contr. 15 and Prod. V. 448 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 1100. {Laygera pterodonta, Bth. j Clark. Comp. Ind. 92). 

Hab. Frequent in toungyas and poonzohs, chiefly of the hilly parts, 
of Pegu, Martaban, and Upper Tenasserim ; also not unfrequcntly seen 
in the drier hill-forests, and ascending up to 6000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Kha- 
kyon-hills; Chittagong.—FI. Fr, March, April. *• 

21. B. AUBiTA, DC. Prod. V. 419. {Conyza aurita, lloxb. FI. Ind. III. 
428; Laygera aurita, Bth. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 92). 

Hab. Here and there springing up in toungyas of Pegu and Marta¬ 
ban ; more frequent along the Irrawadi in Prome ; Ava (QrifE. 3164). 
—FI. Fr. March, April. 


Louhijul Species. 

1. B. napifolia, DC. Prod. V. 440.—Tavoy (Wall.). 

2. B. memhranacea, DC. Prod. V. 440.—Promo (Wall.). 

3. B.tviscosula, DC. Prod. V. 441, non Clark.—Taong-dong (Wall-).. 

c 

Fluchea, Cass. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Annuals, glabrous. Florets intensely yellow. Corymbs irregular, small. 

Erect, simplo or branched, the caulino loaves sossilo with broad rouidcd base; flower- 
hoods about 2^ lin. long, on rathor short smooth peduncles, ...... . P. poniana. 

Shrubs or undershrubs. Florets purple to lilac. Corymbs dense, terminal. 
{Receptacle glabrous). , 

Leaves obovate, blunt or acute; flowor-heads 22| lin. long', the jbracts shortly pubne- 

cent, bluntish to acute ; shrub, .......... F. Indna. 

Leaves linear, glandular-pubescent, acuminato ; flower-heads as in preceding, but tho 
inner bracts more acuminate, eupatorioides. 
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1. P. Doioana, {Erigeron falcatimy Don. Prod. PI. Nep. 172 ; B. 
flam^ DC. Prod, V. 439; B, eenecioidee, DC. Prod. V. 439; Laggerajlava, 
Bth.; Clark. Comp. Ind. 90; Conyza r^anda^ Iloxb. FI. Ind. III. 431, 
teete Clarke). 

Hab. Common in all leaf-shedding forests, more especially in the 
eng-forests, where it is often reduced to a mere pygmy ; all over Bunna, 
from Chittagong and Ava down to Teuasserim.—FI. Fr. C. and HS. 

1 place this species only reluctantly in Fluchea, But I cannot find 
any ally to it in Blumea, while here it has a very near one in P. linearis 
folia. 

2. P. Irdica, Less, in Linn. 1831.150 ; DC. Prod. V. 451; Wight 
Illustr. t. 131 (flowers wrongly coloured yellow) ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 93 
{BaccharU Indica^ L. sp. pi. 1205 ; Conyza corymhosa, Poxb. FI. Ind. III. 
426; F.foliolosa, DC. Prod. V. 451 ? ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 95 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the beach- and tidal forests, entering also the tidal 
savannahs ; all along the coasts, from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans.—FI. CS.; Fr. HS. 

3. P. EUPATouToiDES, ICurz For. FI. II. 575. 

Hab. Adjoining Siamese province of Kadbooree (Teysmann).—FL 
Fr. Ai^ril, May. 

N. B> Laggera arida^ Clai’k. Comp. Ind. 92 = Fluchea fruteecene^ 
Bth. in Hook. Icon. pi. t. 1157. 

Microglossa, DC. 

1. M. voiTTBixis, DC. Prod. V. 320 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 67. {8onchu9 
voluhilis, Riunph. Herb. Amb. V. t. 104. f. 1.; Conyza pyrifolia, Lamk. 
Diet. II. 89 ; Conyza proliferaj Bl. Bydr. 897; Erigeron pyrifolius^ Bth. 
FI. Hongk. 17G). 

Hab. ' Frequent in grass-jungles and old deserted toungyas all over 
Martabffti and Tenasserim, up to 3500 ft. elevation; Ava, Khakyen hills. 
—FI. Febr, ; Fr. March. 


Conyza, Less. 


CoiiBpcctus of Species. 


* Floiocr-Aeads wry smallt not ahom a ime tofifff very numerouif eorymioee, 

Erect branched shortly pubescent, tho leaves small, simple or 3-cleft ; pappus 

moro or llA rufoscent, ....... C,pinnai\/ldo^ 

* • Flower^heade 2—4 lin. long, • 



K Puboscodto not viscid nor glandular; loaves serrate to almost lobed, 
c«Bcate at base. 

t, more or lose branched annual, moro or loss hirsute; flower-heads spherical, 
corymbose; pappus white, ..(7* 
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Eroct^ simple or more usually branched from the base, hirsute or pubescent; flower- 
heads not spherical, in dense terminal corymbs or clusters; pappus rufoscent, 

•. 0, vsronicafoHa, 

X X Glmidular, otherwise almost glabrous; learos almost entire, narrow. 
Erect, branched ; flower-heads 2—2^ lin. long, on glandular puberulous peduncles, 
corymbose ; pappus pinkish to pinkish white,..... B. vUcidula, 

1 . C. phwatipida, Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 430. (C. absinthifoliaf DC. 
Prod. V. 383 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 64). 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests and more so in deserted and 
cultivated toungyas and open waste places, etc., of the Martaban hills, at 
2—5000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Khakyen hills.—FI. Fr. Febr.—April. 

2. C. SEMIPINNATIFIDA, Wall. Cat. 3058 ; DC. Prod. V. 382 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 62. 

Hab. Frequent along the banks of the larger rivers, such as the Irra- 
waddi and Sittang, from Promo and Martaban southwards.—FI. Fr. US. 

3. C. teiionic.5:folia, Wall. Cat. 3005; DC. Prod. V. 382 ; Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 176; Clark. Comp. liid. 62. (C. Japonicuy Less. Syn. 204; DC. 
Prod. V. 382). 

Hab. Martaban, Nattoung, in the pino-forcsts. at about 7000 ft. 
elevation.—FI. March. 

4. C. TTSCIDBLA, Wall. Cat. 3000 ; DC. Prod. V. 383 ; Bth. FI. 
Austr. IV. 496; Clark. Comp. Iiid. 63. (O', striatay Wall. Cat. 3065 ; DC. 
Prod. V. 383; C. Wallichtiy DC. 1. c. 384 ex part, ; G. polifcephalay Edg. 
in Linn. Trans. XX. 66; Walp. Rep. VI. 720). 

Hab. Common in toungyas and in open grassy spots, as well in the 
drier hill-fore.sts of Martaban, up to 6000 ft. elevation, as in the Pegu and 
Promc Yomah, herc descending as low as to 3—400 ft. elevation j also 
Tonasserim.—FI. Fr. Jan.—March. 

Thespis, DC. 

1. Tn, DTVAEiCATA, DC. Prod. V. 375; Clark. Comp. Ind. (15. {Th. 
erecta, DC.^ Prod. V. 375). 

Hab. Rather frequent along the banks of the larger rivers, as along 
the Sittang and Irrawaddi in Pegu ; Chittagong, on the hunks of the 
Megna.—FI. May, June ; Fr. RS. 

CyathooUne, Cass. 

1. C. LVEATA, Cass, ill Ann. d. sc. nat. 1829. 34; DC. Prod. V. 374; 

, Wight Icon. t. 1098 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 37 {Artemisia Rottl. in 

Spreng. Syst. III. 490; O, si^ictay DC. Prod. V. 374). 

Hab. Common on rock-walls and mossy boulcfors, etc. in the choungs 
and torrents all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava vlown to Pegu Aid 
Arracan.—FI. Fr. CS. 
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1. G. Madeeaspatana, Poir. Diet. Suppl. III. 825 ; DO. Prod. V. 
373; Wight Icon. t. 1097 ; Clark. Comp. Iiid. 37. (Artemisia Maderae^ 
fatana, Boxb. II. Ind. III. 412). 

Hab. a common weed in fallow agrarian lands, along the banks of 
rivers, waste places in and around villages, etc., all over Burma, down to 
Tenasserim.—PI. C. and HS.; Fr. IIS. 

Myriactis, Less. 

1. M. Walliciiit, Less, in Linn. 1831. 127; DC.. Prod. V. 309; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 38. 

Hab. Martaban, in open grassy places and along the outskirts of the 
hill-forests on Nattoung, at about 6—7000 ft. elevation.—Pr. CS. 

Bhynchospermum, Bwdt. 

1. R. TERTTCILLATUM, Rwdt. in Bl. By dr. 902 ; DC. Prod. V. 296 ; 
Mi^i- PI. Ind. Bat. II. 32; Clark. Comp. Ind. 39. (Leptocoma racemdaa. 
Less, and NE. in Linn. 1831.130 ; DC. l*j‘od. V. 280 ; ZoUingeria scandens, 
Schultz. Bip. in Beg. Flor. 1854. 274; Walp. Aim. V. 250.) 

Hab. Ava, hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fr. September. 

* Boltonia, L’Her. 

1. B. Inbica, Bth. FI. Hongk. 174; Clark. Comp. Ind. 40. (Aster 
Indicus, L. sj). pi. 1230; Bunn. PI. Ind. 181 ; Asteromoea Indica, Bl. 
Bydr. 901; DC. Prod. V. 303 ; Calimeris integrifoUa^ DC. Prod. V. 269, 
teste Clai’ke ; Callistemma Indicunif G. Don in Lond. Hort. Brit. t. 348 ; 
Kisutsm CanfoniensiStVe. Vroil. VI. 41; Ilisutsua sen'ota. Hook, and 
Am. Bot. Beech. 2G5 ; Chrysanthemum euneatum^ Boxb. PI. Ind. 111.436). 
IIab. Ava, Khakyon hills (J. Anderson).—PI. May—September. 

^ CallistephuB, Cjiss, 

*1. C. CiUNEJTsrs, NE. Aster. 221; DC. Prod. V. 274; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 41. (Aster Chinensis, L. sp. pi. 1232; Boxb. ^1. Ind. Ill, 
433). 

Hab. Cultivated in gardens of Burma (teste Clarke). 

Erigeroni L. 

1. E. .d^BYPTiACUM, L. Mailt. 112 ; Jacq. Hort. Vindob. III. 19. 
(Oonyza ^g^tmea^ Ait. Hort. Kew. III. 183 ; DC. Prod. V. 382; Bth, 
FI. Austr. IV. 497 ; K. asteroides^ Boxh. PI. Ind. III. 432 ; K. hispidum^ 
D^. Prod. V. 292 ; CUrk. Comp. Ind. 64 ; Congza asteroides. Wall. Cat, 
30^2, non L. ; iJC.^^rod. V. 382; Blumeapuhiflora,JiC.Vtod.\.4Q^* 
K. suhlyratum, Boxb. ap. DC. Prod. V. 292; Conyza Jerdoni, Clark. Comp. 
Ind. 62, fol. subpiunatifidis et radio apparenter deliciente). 

26 
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Hab. Pegu and Martaban, not unfrequent along the banks of the 
Sittang; most probably also elsewhere.—FI. Fr. May. 

The ligulato ray-florets seem to be sometimes absent, at least in 
dried specimens they appear so. The Egyptian plant agrees in all parts 
with the Indian, but appears to be often ray-less. 

N. B. Conyza angustifolia, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 429. (DC. Prod. V. 
83), appears from the description and MS. figure to bo a luxuriant form 
of IS. CanadensiSy L., or E. linifolius, Willd., and is, therefore, hardly an 
Andamanese plant. 

Gynura, Cass. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Pubescent; leaves rather small, ovate to linear-lanccolato, ropand-toothed, acuminate; 

peduncles and involucral bracts hoary pubescent,. Q. Nepatemia. 

Pubescent, the root tuberous ; leaves more or less laciniato to pinnatifid; peduncles 
and involucre-bracts less hairy,, ... 0. ainnata. 

1. G. Nepalensis, DC. Prod. ‘VI. 3000; Clark. Comp. Ind. 171. 
{Q.foetenSy DC. I. c.). 

IIab. Ava, Irrawaddi, on the Pingee rocks (Waliich). — PI. Oct. 

2. G. siNUATA, DC. Prod. VI. 301; Clark. Comp. Ind. 173. 

Hab. Frequent in the eng- and low forests of the Sittang valloy in 
Pegu, and in those of Martaban.—FI. April, May ; Fr. Juno. 

As long as it is young, the plant looks almost scajjiferous and the leaves 
are then simpler and smaller, but at the rate tliat the tuberous roots 
enlarge the plant becomes more robust, larger, and branched from the base 
with the leaves up to 7 in. long. 

Notonia, DC. 

1. N. CEASSissiMA, DC. Prod. VI. 442. {CompositUy GrifF. Not. 
Dicot. 252. t. 470). 

Hab. Ava, on the limestone-hills near Segain (Wall., Gri2.)-rFl, 
May. 

' Emilia, Cass. • ' 

Conspectus of Species. 

Adiones papUlose'rough; stylo-branches croct, hulf-uylindrical with a short conical 

appendage ; lower leaves more or loss lyrate,..... M. aonchifolia. 

Achenes quite glabrous; style-branches elongate, recurved, almost wlub-shapcd at the 
apex; lowor leaves olongate-spatulate, .... .... L^prenanthoidea. 

' 1. E. SONCHIFOLIA, DC. Prod. VI. 302; Clark. Comp. Ind. 174. 

{JOacalia sonchifoliay L. sp. pi. 1169, non Forsk.; Rozb. FI. Ind. III. 41B; 
Ognura ecalgculata, DC. Prod. VI. 298; E. sagiUetta, DC. Prod. 

802 ; E.Jlaccida, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 102 ; Senecio sonchifoliusy Bth. 
FI. Hongk. 189). 
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Hab. Common in agrarian and garden land, in deserted tonngyas, 
in waste and rubbishy places, along river^banks, etc., also in the savannahs, 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasaerim.—FL O. 
and HS. ; Fr. HS. 

2. E. BBENANTHorDEA, DC. Prod. V. 303 j Clark. Comp. Ind. 176 
(^E. angustifolia, DC. 1. c.). 

ILab. Ava, hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—FL Fr. Aug. 


Senecio, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Subg. 1. JEu-Senecut. Authors not tailed at tho base. Achones all with, or those of 
the my, without pappus. 

• Achenea all with pappm. 

Almost glabrous, the flower-stoms almost scapifonn ; lower loaves elongate-enneate* 
oblong; flowcr«hcads short podunclcd, in donso cor}mib8; achonos of tho disk papil¬ 
lose-rough ; pappus whito, .... .... ,,,,8. obtuaattu. 

Almost glabrous or more or loss hirsute; leaves narrowdinoar, with involute margins; 
flow(ir>hcudH long-poduncled, few; achenos pupillosc-rough ; pappus more or less 

pubescent, ........ ...... S. Or\PUhii, 

* • * Aciwnra of the ray without pappua. 

Boughish hirsute ; leaves clongato^Uneor, narrowed at tho base ; flower-hoads in lax 
corymbs; uchenes striate, glabrous ; pajipus rufescent,. 8. aaxatilia. 

19ubg. 2. Syuotia. Anthers tailed, the tails free or aduato. 

• Erect ahruha or ttuderahruba. 

Stem and leaves beneath whito-tomontoso; flowor-heads radiate, rather large, in dense 
corymbose panicles ; aehcncs glabrous ; pa 2 i]>us whito, . 8. dcnaijlcrua. 

Glabrous or nearly so; ilower-heads siiuill, glabrous, discoid, in small dense corymbs ; 
achoiics glabrous ; pappus white, . 8. triligulatm. 

• * Scaudeut ahruba or undcrakruba. 

iitems almost zigzng-Hvxuoao, slightly woolly and glabrescent ; flower-heads discoid, 
rather largo, in divaricate corymbose p<anicles; achencs diffonn, those of tho disk 5- 


gono^ with pilose comers uud while pappus, tho ruy-achenos glabrous, almost 
trigonous. 8. CHinmaia. 

1. S. OBTUBATcrs, Wall Cat. 3133; DC. Prod. VI. 367 ; (Sark. Comp. 


Ind. 192. 


Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills east of Bhamo. (J. Anderson). FI. May. 
2. S. QHippiTnri, Ilf. and Th. MS.; Clark. Comp. Ind. 193. 


Var. a. GENUINA, leaves longer and glabrous or nearly so j flower^ 
heads longer po&uncled, the involucral bracts nearly gUbrousi 

Var. /?: Kubzii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 194. a fruticulose undershrub; 
the leaves hirsute on ^ both sides or almost chaffy pilose along the midrib 
bet^eath; flower-bepda shorter pedunclod,the involucral-bracts more pubescent* 
^ Hab. Var. -rather frequent on rocks and in open grassy places in 
the pino-forests of the highest ridges of the Martaban hills, at 6000—7106 
ft. elevation.—FL Jan., Febr.j Fr. March. 
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3. S, SAXATILT8, Wall. Cat. 3131; DC. Prod. VI. 367. 

Had. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). 

Judging from the description only it seems allied to S. linifoliu9, 
8. pilosuluHf etc. 

4. S. DKNsrFLOBUS, Wall. Cat. 3116; DC. Prod. VI. 369 ; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 185. (8. angulosua^ DC. 1. c. j 8. uncinellus, DC. 1. c. 368). 

Hah. Frequent in grassy and open places in the drier hill-forests, 
especially the pine-forests, of Martaban, at 3000—6000 ft. elevation.—FI. 
Febr., March ; Fr. March, April. 

6 . S. TBiLiouLATua, Ham. in Don. Prod. FI. Nep. 178 ; DC. Prod. 
VI. 368. {8. mgans, WaU. Cat. 3108; DC. Prod. VI. 368; Clark. Comp, 
lud. 188). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills cast of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fr. March. 
G. S. CniNENSis, DC. Prod. VI. 363 ; Bth. FI. Ilongk. 190. {Ciner¬ 
aria Chinensis^ Spreng. Syst. III. 549 ; Cineraria re.panda. Lour. FI. Coch, 
II. 613, non Willd. ; 8. campyJodcs, DC. Prod. VI. 370; Clark, Comp, 
lud. 183; 8. Ilindsii^ Bth. in Lend. Journ, Bat. I 488). • 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills, east of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—FI. March. 

« 

Doubtful species. 

7. S. ? Pegttanx's, DC. Prod. VI. 365. 

Hab. Pegu (Belanger). 

This, according to Aug. Pyr. DcCaudolle, has the habit, leaves, and 
acheucs of Cineraria, 


Eupatorium, Toumof. 

Conspectus of Species. 

X Leaves penninerved. 

Corymbs of few small fow-flowered flowcr-hcada,. E. IHrmanienm. 

Flower-heads numcro\is, in corymbose, clonguto puniclos, . E. litfidtuumm, 

X Loaves triplinor>'od. 

Flowcr-hcads numerous, in coryiiibs, .. .. • ..... E. WaUickii, 


1. E. BinitAWTCUir, DC. Prod. V. 179, vix Clarke. 

Hab. Ava, Segain (Wall. 3290). 

2. E. PuNDUANUM, Wall. Cat. 3170; DC. Prod. V. 179;. Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 33. {E. nodijloruiny Wall. Cat. 3166; DC. Prod. V. 179; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 33). 

Hab. Burma {teste Clarke, non DC.) 

Bentham (FI. Hongk. 172) refers this species to the following, and the 
penninervation really seems to be a fallacious character. ^ ' 

3. E. WaIiLichh, DC. Prod. V. 179. {E, cannahinumy Clark. Comp. 
Ind. 84, non L.). 

Hab. Upper Burma (teste Clarke). 
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Mikania, Willd. 

1. M. SCANDIINS, Willd. sp. pi. III. 1743 ; DC. Prod. V. 199; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 34. {Eupatorium ecandensy Bunn. FI. Ind. (1746) 176. excL 
syn.; Eupatorium cordatumy Bunn. FI. Ind. 170 t. 58. f. 2; Eupatorium 
volubihy Vahl. Symb. (1794) III. 93 ; M. voluhilisy Willd. sp. pi. III. 1743, 
DC. Prod. V. 199). 

Hab. Upper Tonasserim, Attaran (Wall, Cat. 3174),—FI. May. 

Ageratum, L. 

1. A. comrzoTDES, L. sp. pi. 1175; Hook. Exot. FI. t. 15; DC. 
Prod. V. 108 ; Scblcchtdl. in Llnnjca XXXIX. 493, Clark. Comp. Ind. 30. 
{^Ageratum cordifoHumy lloxb. FI. Ind. III. 415). • 

Hab. a common weed in all cultivated and waste lands, along river¬ 
sides, deserted toungyas, ete., 8])ringing up in tbe forests wherever light 
pennits, all over Burma and adjacent islands; Andamans, introduced and 
rapidly si)rcadiug. FI. li. S. 


Adenostemma, Font. 

1. A. viscosusT, Forst. Nov. gon. no. 15 j DC. Prod. V. Ill; Bth, 
Hoiigk. 171; Clark. Corap. Ind. 28. {^Ageratum aqmticmiy Eoxb. PL 
Ind. III. 410; A. fmtigiatumy DC. Prod. V. Ill; A. Eogleiy DC. Prod. V. 
112 ; A. elatmuy Don Prod. FI. Ncp. 181; DC. Prod, V. 112 ; Wight Icon, 
t. 1087 ; A. intgosu}ny\)0. Prod. V. 112 ; A. MadurensCy'DQ. Prod. V. 112; 
A. rivalCy Dalz. in Hook. Kew. Card. Mise. III. 231). 

Var. a. tkeum, Clark. Comp. Ind. 29 (inel. varr. datum and latifo- 
Irnmy Clark. 1. c.), larger, the leaves larger and broader, often somewhat 
succulent; flower-heads larger ; achenes more or less glandular muricate. 

Var! microcepualum, Clark. 1. c. 29 {A. microcephalumy DC. 
Prod.«V. Ill), as preceding, but usually thinner and the leaves smaller; 
heads very small. • • 

Var. y. anottstifolium, Clark. 1. c. 29 {A. anguatifoUumy Edg. in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XXI. 173; Walp. Ann. V. 153), leaves elongate- 
linear, rest as in var. o. 

Var. 8. BETicuLATTiM, Clark. 1. c. 30 {A. reticuhtumy DC. Prod. V. 
112 ; Wight Jeon. t. 1088 ; A. leiocarputtiy DC. Prod. V. 112 ; A. erectum^ 
DC. Prod.^. 113), as var. a., but leaves somewhat rough above and often 
more or less lacunose, tawny pubescent on the nerves beneath; achenes 
' smooth. I 

Hab. vai^.* a. frequent in the mixed forests of tho Pegu and Arracan 
Xomah; Ava Wlls; var. /3. along with tho tyjncal form but scarcer; 
var. (?) y. Tenasserim (Helf. 3109).—FI. Fr. C. and HS. 
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ElephantopuB, L. 

1. E. scahkb, L. sp. pi. 1313; DC. Prod. V. 80; Eoxb. PI. Ind. 
III. 445 ; Wight Icon. t. 1086 ; Bth. FI. Hongk. 171; Clark. Comp. Ind. 
28. (E, sp Griff. Not. Dicot. 222). 

Hab. Common in dry gi’ass-land, rubbishy places, along tho borders 
of fields and rivers, of the cultivated plains and also in the mixed forests 
(es]iccially the upper ones), all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down 
to Tenasserim.—FI. Sept.—March. 

Ethulia, L. 

1. E. cojnrzoTDES, L. sp. pi. 1171; Linn. f. Dec. 1^ t. 1; Bot. Reg. 
t. 095 ; DC. Prod. V. 12; Clark. Comp. Ind. 1. (JE. ramosa, Roxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 413). 

Hab. Chittagong, banks of the Mogna near Comillah (Clarke).—FI. 
April, May; Fr. RS. 

Vernoniay Srhreh. 

Conspeclm of Species. 

Subg. 1. Cyampis. Flower-hcnds small, Afhenoa 4 —6-comercd or torc^, not 
ribbed. Outer row of pappus bristly or paleaCfcous. Low annual herbs. 

* Achenes A-covnered. (Cyanopis, Bl.) • 

Greyish puborulous or thinly pubescent; flowor-hoads broad, in poor corymbs ; 

involucntl bracts stiff, squarrose, acuniinato, . V. ChinenM» 

* * Ac fifties terete (Tephrodes). 

Greyish pubcnilous; flower-heads — 3 lin. long, corymboso-panicled, ,.,. F. cinerea. 
Subg. 2. Verfioiiia. Flower-heads rather large or rarely small. Aohencs longi¬ 
tudinally ribbed. Involucrc-bracts all scarious, not leafy nor Icafy-appcndagcd, 

* Undernhnths or herbs. Involucre-bracts elongatCy especially the inner ones, 

and usually narrow, 

X Outer involucral bracts subulate and squarroso, passing on to tho 
peduncle. Outer pappus consisting of numerous almost chaff-liko 
bristles. 

Slightly puberqjous; leaves narrow or bread, shorily pctiolcd or almost sessile; flower- 
heads rather large, on long stiff peduncles, corymboso-panicled; achcncs densely 

vdlous, ...F. bracteolata. 

X X Outer involucral bracts rather broad and short, more or loss ap- 
pressed-imbricato. 

+ Outer scries of pappus consisting of a few caducous bristles or 
almost wanting. i 

t Flower-heads large, many-flowered, solitary o^fow, or in 
« poor corymbs. Involucral-bracts vory acuminate, llarsh- 

leavod undorshrubs or herbs. yJ^Xipholepis,) 

Flowcr-hoads long-pcduncled, in lax corymbs; achenos 2 >lin. ,long, glabrousv 

bristles of pappus bristly, .. .. V, bractcataf 

Flowor-hoads short-pedunclcd, in compact corymbs; achonos 1 lin. long, sparingly 
piloso; bristles of pappus smooth,...F. ^xbwijhii. 
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Flowor-heads soBsilo or nearly so, clustered or solitary \ achenes 1 lin. long, appressod 

pilose i bristles of pappus smooth, ..... V> %qmrro%a. 

f t Flowor-heads small or ratiier small, few* (not ahoTO 16-) 
flowered, in ample corymb-like panicles. Inrolucral 
bracts bluntlsh or hardly acuminate. {Qymnanthe- 
mum,) 

Houghish puberulous; leaves narrow, rarely broad; flower-heads only 3 lin. long, 


numerous, in axillary and terminal cor 3 aabs,... V* aspera, 

Boughish puberulous; leaves rather broad or narrow; flowor-heads 4—6 lin. long, 
sliortly peduncled, in axillary and terminal panicled corymbs, .. V. Baligna, 


-I- + Outer series of pappus consisting of numerous or copious bris- 
• ties. Involucral bracts acuminate. {Lepidaploa.) 

Leaves broad, roughish puberulous; flower-heads peduncled, in small sessile pubescent 
axillary corymbs, or corymboso-punicled at the end of the brunches; involucral 
bmets white woolly..... V. Kingii. 

Loaves narrow, roughish puberulous, chartaceoua; flowor-heads shortly peduncled or 
sessile, solitary or few in the leaf-axils, in’egularly disposed racemo-Iiko or form¬ 
ing terminal poor corymbs ; involucral bracts nearly glabrous,. V. attenuata. 

* * Large shrubs or treesy rarely scandent. Flower-heads usually small and Jew- 
Jlowcrcd. 

X Pappus moro or less tawny to red-brown. Involucre-bracts elongate 
* especially the inner ones. Scandent shrubs. 

Glabrous qf nearly so ; flower-heads ^ in. long, shortly peduncled, in small corymbs 
panicled at the end of tho branches; leaves petiolcd; achenes pilose, .. K. blauda. 

As preceding, but shortly puberulous; achenes glabrous,. V. scandens. 

• XX Pappus white or whitish to pale straw-coloured* Involucre-bracts 

shori and ratlier broad. Flower-heads small. {Strohoealyz.) 

+ Trees or erect shrubs. 

X Leaves sessile or very shortly petiolcd. 

Small tree, pubescent or puberulous ; leaves cuneate-narrowed, shortly petioled; 
flowor-licads shortly peduncled, corymbuloso, in terminal leafless panicles; invo¬ 
lucre-bracts slightly and fugaccously appressed pubescent, volkatneriae/olia. 

' X X Loaves rather long-pctiolod. 

Meagre ^hrub or small tree, softly tomontoso; louvos broad ; flowor-heads shortly 
peduncled, corymboso-paniclcd; involucral bracts densely whito-to^entose, 

*. F. Kurzii, 

Tree; loaves coriaceous, long-petiolcd, densely tomentose beneath, glabrescent above 
or rarely also beneath; flower-heads sessile or nearly so, clustered, in corymb-like 
tomontoso panicles; involucre-bracts thinly appressed pilose, . V. arborea. 

- 1 - + Scandent shrubs. 

Stem and leaves beneath appressed silvery pubescent; flowor-heads almost sessile, 
divaricate corymbose and panicled; involucre-bracts glabrous, ciliate, * 

^ ,,V. tlaeagniJoUar 

Subg. 3. KohUph* O^ter involucre entirely leafy and large, or smaller and pro¬ 
duced into a leafy appendage. 

Outer xneoluere-hracts large and leafyy entirely eoneealing ike inner ones 
(Hololepis, DC.). 

Loaves broadly oval, almost sessile, rather glabrous; flower-heads peduncled, corym¬ 
bose, . ..... 1111 • I •• t • t r. ealyeina. 
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• Outer xnvolucrt'bracte tearions^ produced at the tips into a foliaeeous linear 
appendage. (StoD^olia.) 

Sliortly and thinly pubescent; loaves potiolod; flower-heads corymbose; pappus 
rufescent, .. • V. anthelmintkica* 

1. V. ciNKEEA, Less, in Linn. 182D, 291 and 1831. 673 ; DC. Prod. 
V. 21; Bth. PI. Anstr. IX. 459 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 20. {Conyza cinerea, 
L. Bp. pi. 1208; Serratula cinerea^ lloxb. FI. Ind. III. 406; V. ahhreviata, 
DC. Prod. V. 25 ; V. physalifoliat DC, 1. e. 24 ; V. laxijlora. Less, in 
Linn. 1831. G4C; DC. Prod. V. 25 ; Chrysocoma purpurea^ G. Forst. Prod. 
64). 

Hab. Common, not only in all Icaf-shcdding forests but still more 
80 in all cultivated and waste lauds, .along river-banks, on old pagodas, etc., 
all over Burma, down to Tenasserim, up to 4000 ft. elevation ; Andamans, 
introduced and now common..—FI. Fr. C. S. 

2. V. CniNENSis, Less, in Linn. 1831. 074 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
18; Bth. FI. Hongk. 169; Clark. Comp. Ind. 18. (Gonyza Cliinmxsis, 
Lamk. Diet. II. 83, non L.; Cymopis pulescenSy Bl. Bydr. 890; DC. 
Prod. V. 69; Cymiopis villosay DC. Prod. V. 69). 

Hab, Frequent, especially in rubbishy and waste places in and 
around villages, along river-banks, etc., of the cultivated plains, less so in 
open places of the mixed forests, all over Pegu, Arraean, Martaban, an^ 
Tenasserim —FI. Aug.—Jan.; Fr. CS. 

3. V. BBACTEonATA, DC. Prod. V. 62. (V. subsessilisy DC. Prod. T. 
62 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 10). 

Var. a. beacteoiata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 10, leaves obovate to 
obovate-oblong, acute ; pappus often darker rufcscent. 

Var. p. subsessiijIS, Clark. 1. c., lower, the leaves linear to linear- 
oblanceolatc, acuminate ; pa])pus usually paler coloured. 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills, east of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fl. Fr. CS, 

4. V. BKACTEATA, Wall. Cat. 2921; Clark. Comp. Ind. 17>*(2)eca- 
neuron Silh^ense, DC. Prod. V. 67 ; Wight Icon. t. 1083). 

Hab. Karenee hills (Eevd. F. Mason). 

6. V. EoxBFEaHii, Less, in Linn. 1831. 674. (Ei^atorium aspermiy 
Eoxb. Fl. Ind. III. 415; V, aspera, DC. Prod. V. 31, non Ham.; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 17). 

Hab. Ava, apparently frequent about Bhamo and the thills oast of it. 
—Fl. CS.; Fr. C. and HS. 

6. V. SQUAEBOSA, Less. in Linnsea 1831. 627, qpte of p. 678. (F, 
teres. Wall. Cat. 2926; DC. Prod. V. 15 ; Clark. Copip. Ind. 16; Acilepis 
SQuarrota, Don Prod. Nep. 169; V. rigiophylla, DC. Prod, V. 16). y 
Hab. Frequent in the eng and dry forests of Pcgu, Prome, and Ava. 
—Fl. CS. ; Fr. HS. 
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Lessing called two different plants by the above name, but according 
to the laws of priority Don^s name has precedence, and the Brazilian plant 
must be called either V. ruhrteaulis, Less, or V. plantaginoides^ Less., two 
names for the same plant published two years previously to Lessing’s Brazi¬ 
lian V. sqmrrosa. 

7. V. ASPEttA, Ham. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XIV (1825) 219, vix Less., 
noc DC. Clark. etlS-. (V. multijiora^ Less, in Linn. 1831. 612 ; DC. Prod. V. 
31; Becamuron dieergem^ DC. in Wight Contr. 8 and Prod. V. 68 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 108i; V, divergnns, Clark. Comp, Ind. 04; Eupatorium 
divergensj Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 415 and Icon. MS. XIII. t. 23). 

Var. yS. NifiOifEBRYENSia, (V. Nilglicrrgensis, DC. Prod. V. 32 j 
Wight Icon. t. 1078 ; V. mperaj Less, in Linn. 1831. 643 ?), more pubes¬ 
cent, the pappus white or nearly so. 

Hab. Var. a. fre(|ueut in all Icaf-shcdding forests, along river-sides, 
etc. all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasscrim ; freely 
sjjringing up in deserted toungyas and also in the savannahs.—PI. CS. ; 
Fr. HS. 

8. V. SALTfiXA, DC. Prod. V. 33; Clark. Comp. Ind. 13. (V. longi- 

Prod. V. 33). 

Var.^a. genl'ina, corymbs more or less panided ; involucre-bracts more 
jicutc to nmcronato-acununate, more glabrous. 

\ay. p. PEGUEysis (/^. Feguenshi Clark. Comp. Ind. 13), a shade- 
form, panicles spreading, terminal, leafless; involucre-bracts moi'e or less 
acute, usually more glabrous. 

Hijn Var. a. Ava, Kbakyen liills (J. Anderson) ; Chittagong, Seeta- 
kbund bill j var. p. in tbo uj)per-mixed forests of the southern parts of 
the Pegu Yoniah.—FI. 08.; Fr. C. and ITS. 

9. V. Kixgii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 12. 

Hab. Here and tliere in the tropical and moister upper-miiced forests 
of the ii^uthorn sloixis of the Pegu Yoinah, and in those of Martaban east 
of Tounghoo ; also Ava, Kliakyon hills (J. Anderson).—FI. F» CS. 

10. V. ATTENGATA, DC. Prod. V". 33 ; Clark. Comp* Ind. 12. 

Var. a. GEXunfA, flower-heads about half an inch across, longer or 
shorter pedunclcd and usually in tho axils of the leaves. 

Var. p. JiTNCEi, judging from the material at hand, tho whole plant 
seems to be transformed into an ample leafless panicle, the flower-heads only 
half the sizc^all sessile and solitary, in very elongate slender poor spikes j 
achenes only a line lon^ or somewhat longer, the pappus pale rufous. 

Hab. Var. a. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmeiu (Falconer) ^ var. p. ad- 
joTuing Siamese ^oviuco of Radburi (Teysmaun).—|'l. Fr. CS.; Fr. C. 
and HS. 

Var. /3..may form a distinct species, but there are no leaves. 

26 
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11. V. BLAiTBA, DC. Prod. V. 82 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 25. (F. hlandula, 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 26; F. Andersanii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 27). 

Has. Bather frequent in the grass jungles along choungs and desert¬ 
ed toungjas of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban; Upper Tenasserim.—FI. 
Ft. Jan., Febr. 

F Andersonii (Birma. OrifB. 3099) has the receptacle densely hirsute, 
but in F. blanda, as well as in F. hlandula, the same is al^ hispid, although 
much less so. 

12. V. SCAITDEN8, pC. Prpd. V. 32; Clark. Comp. Ind. 26. (Becaneu- 
ron ohovatum^ DC Prod. V. 67 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 21; F. vagans^ DC. 
Prod. V. 32; Clark. Comp. Ind. 26). 

Hab. Pegu (B. Scott) ; Ava hills, up to 4000 ft. elevation.—FI. Fr, 
CS. 

13. V. TQBKAUEBiiBFOLiA, DC. Prod. V. 82 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr, 
t. 225. (F. acuminata^ DC. Prod. V. 32, non Loss. ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 22 ; 
F. Ptmdmnaf DC. Prod. V. 32 ; F. cuspidata, Buek Ind. Cand. II. p. V). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill and the hill*ong-forests of 
Martaban, at2—4000ft. elevation \ Ava, Khakyon hills (J. Anderson).—FI. 
Febr., March ; Fr. April. 

14. V. Kuezii, Clark. Comp. Ind. 24. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban east of^ 
Tounghoo, at 2—3000 ft. elevation, often springing up amongst the shrubs 
of poonzohs.—FI. March; Fr. April. 

15. V. ABBOBEA, Ham. in Trans. XIV. (1825) 215 ; DC. Prod. V. 
22; Clark. Comp. Ind. 23. {V. Javanica^ DC. Prod. V. 22; Bupatorium 
Javanicum, Bl. Bydr, (1826) 903; F Blmieana, DC. Prod. V. 22). 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 310^. 

16. V. el.s:aonifoIjIA, DC. Aod. V. 22 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 24. 
Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmcin. (Wall.; Falc.) and adjoining 

Siamese provinces (Teysmann).—FI. Jan., March; Fr. HS. “ 

17. VfcCALTCiWA, Wall. Cat. 2924; DC. Prod. V. 60; Clark. Comp. 

Ind. 9. • 

Hab. Prome (Wall.). 

18. V. ANTHELHIBTHICA, Willd. sp. pi. III. 1634; DC. Prod. V. 61; 

Clark. Comp. Ind. 10. (Oongza anthelminthicaf L. sp. pi. 1207; Serratula 
€tntkelminthicay Bozb. FL Ind. III. 405). u 

Hab. Ava, Taongdong (Wall.). s 

Trioholepis, DC. 

1. T. KABEysiuu, Kurz in Journ. As. See. Beng. 1872. 818; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 238 {KarenHt), 

Hab. Martaban hills, Yoonzeleen (Brandis, O’Biley) ; Karenee hills 
(Rev. F, Mason). 
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OarthamuB, L. 

1. G. TiKCTOBTtrs, L. sp. pi. 1162; Boxb. FI. Ind. HI. 400; Bot. 
Reg. fc. 170; DC. Prod. VI. 612 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 244. 

Hab. Mach cultivated in Prome District.—FI. March, April. 

There are two forms in cultivation, the one with almost entire leaves and 
involucral leaves and very slightly and shortly spiny, and the other* coming 
near O, oxgacanth% armed with long spreading spines. 

CnioiLBf L. 

Cone^eetue of Speciee, 

Corolla limb belLthapedf 5-eleft to the middle, FUvser-beade hiaemtali ifu ineur 
involucral bracts not in any way dilated at the tips^ hut terminatiny la 
opines. 

Leaves white-tomentose beneath, pinnatifid, spiny; flower.heads large, hemispherical, 

arachnoid.woolly, ... \*i,,C. oriophorut, 

* * As preceding seetiony hut the inner involucral bracts dilafed into a terminal 
appendage. 

Slender but stiflf; leaves narrow, entire or somewhat sinoate-lobed, riiortly spiny, 
usually whitish tomentoso beneath ; fiower.hoads rather small, not leafy-involucred 
at the base, long-peduncled,.. • •. • C. Chinensit, 

1. C. EBiopuoBUS, Hoffm. Dcutsch FI. 286 j Roth Tent. FI. germ. 
IT. 286 j Clark. Comp. Ind. 217, {Oirsium eriophorumj Scop. Flor. Cam. 
II. 130; DO. Prod, VI. 038; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 743 ; Oardum erio~ 
pkorm, li. sp. pi. 1153; Jacq. Austr. t, 171; Engl. Bot. t. 38^. 

Var. fi. iNVOLTTCBATUS, Clark, Comp. Ind. 217 {Cireixm involueratimf 
DC. Prod. VI. 630), leaves above covered with sharp sometimes spine- 
like bristles; involucre-bracts glabresccnt; florets purple. 

Hab. Var. p. Karcnee country (O’Riley) j Ava, Kakbyen bills east of 
Bhamo (J. Anderson).—FI. August, S^tember. 

2. G. CuiNENSTS, Clark. Comp. Ind. 219. {Sineneie), (Oireium 
Chinen^j Card, and Champ, in Hook. Kow. Journ. Bot. I. 823; Bth. FI. 
Hongk. 168). 

Hab. Ava, bills east of Bhamo. 

SauBsurea, DC. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Leaves lyrate with a deltoid or hastate end-lobe, the upper cauline ones often entire 
or lobed, togientoso beneath ; flowor-hoads long-pednncled, laxly racemose and 
paniclod, the involucre-bracts nigrescent, often blunt and erose.toothod, 8. deltoidea. 
Leaves pinnaufid, also tho cauline ones, the end-lobe rather elongate, tomontose 
neath ; flower-heads ^shortly pedunclod or almost sessile, clustered and forming an 
i elongate contr^ted almost raceme-like panicle, tho involucre-bracts greyish villous, 
acute, ..t... . ,,,,8. Fegueneis, 

1. S. DELTOIDEA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 235 (AploteMde deltoidea^ DC. 
Prod. VI. 541; Aplotaxis niveUf DC. Prod. VI. 641.) 
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Var. a. teea, Clark. Comp. Iiid. 236 (incl. var. fi. nivea, Clark. 1. c.), 
flower-heads long-peduncled, laxly racemose, larger, the involucre-bracts 
nearly entire at the tips; upper leaves entire or the end-lobc deltoid and large. 

Var. p. poLYCEPUAiiA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 230, flower-heads smaller, 
shorter peduneled, and more crowded, laxly racemose and panicled, the 
involucre-bracts blunt and orosc-toothed; upper loaves or their cnd-lobe 
sagittate. • 

11AB. Var. a. Martaban on the Nattoung hill (Rev. F. Mason) ; var. p. 
frequent in open and grassy places in the drier hill-, especially the pinc- 
forcsts on the highest ridges of the Martaban hills, at GOOD—7100 ft. eleva¬ 
tion.—Fr. March. * 

2. S. PEGUENSTS, Clark. Comp. Ind. 235. 

Uab. Karen hills (O’Riley). 

Dicoma, Cass. 

1. D. TOMENTOSA, Cass. Bull. phil. 1818. ; Diet. XIII. 195 and 
XLVII. 503 ; DC. Prod. Vll. 36 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 36.—(D. lanuginosa, 
DC. Prod. VII. 36; Wight Jeon. t. 1110). 

Has. Ava, limcstono-hills about Segain (Wall.).—FI. Fr. Nov. 

N. B. ILoclistettcria Schim^cri, Clark. Comp. Ind. 210, non DC. 
= iBegohttia Scncgalensis, Cass. 1 cannot see in what llocltsleiicria and 
J^egolettia do differ, and still less can I understand how they can he jdacod 
almost at the opposite ends of the order, considering that two of the PegoleU 
tilts have the corolla even more bilabiate than are those of Soclistcltei'ia 
Pchim^cri, as figured by A. Pyr. De Candolle. 

Leucomeris, Bon. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Flower-heads on short slender pcdunclcs€lr almost sessile, in podunclod corjTnbs from 
the axils of the uppor-loavcs and terminal; loaves almost coriaceous, whito-toracn- 

tose beneath, .. Bpcctabilis, 

Flowcr-hcads solitary, in dense terminal umbcl-liko corymbs, tUo involucial bnicts 
gradually shorter and passing into the thick short densely iinbricatc-bractcd 
peduncle ; leavss membranous, glabrous,...X. decora 

1. L. DECOBA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 317; Clark. 
Comp. Ind. 245. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in tho eng- and dry forests of the Prome Dis¬ 
trict.—FI. March ; Fr. May. • 

Aiuslissa, BC. ' 

Conspectus of Species. • 

X liOavoB narrowed at tho base and docurront wing-like joa tho petiole. ' . 

Sparingly pilose, the flowering stems more or less scssilo-lcavcdleaves membranous 
obscurely cronatc-toothod; flower-heads sessile or peduneled, in lax sjukes or 
difluse narrow panicles,. A. pteropoda. 
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X X Loaves more or less cordate at tho base, the petiole not winged. 
Flowering stem leaved, tho leaves thin mombranous, sinuato-toothod, long>potioled, 
sparingly pilose or almost glabrous; flowor<hoads sossilo, or podundod, in racemes 

or panicles, .... ,,A, aptera. 

Flowering stem radical and almost scapiform and leafless; leaves almost coriaceous, 
entire, hirsute, often glabroscont above, densely villous-fiangod; flower.heads 
peduncled, in difiuso panicles,....*... A. Brandiaiana, 

1. A. PTEBOPODA, DC. Prod. VII. 14 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 240. 

Var. a. OENUINA {A.pteropoda lohelioideSy Clark. Comp. Ind. 246; 
A. pteropodoj DC. 1. c. j A. SiUieiensiSy Clark, in Linn. Journ. XIV. 411), 
ilower-hoads sessile^ usual^ clustered, forming a simple elongate lax spike. 

Var. p. EFPUSA, Clajk. 1. c., flowcr>licads slenderly peduncled, almost 
racemose, forming a spreading narrow panicle. 

Hah. Var. a. frequent in open grassy places of the drier hill-, espe¬ 
cially the pine-forests, and on the hill-pastures of the higher ridges of tho 
Martaban hills, at 5000—7100 ft. elevation; Upper Tenasscrim, top of Moo- 
Icc (liev. Parish).—FI. Fr. March. 

2. A. BBANnISIA^’A, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Deng. 1872. 318; 
Clark. Comp. Ind. 247. 

HIb. Not unfrequent along choungs in the damp hill-forests of the 
Martaban Jiills, at 2000—4000 ft. elevation.—FI. March. 

Gerbera, Gron. 

1. G. PiLOSELLOiDES, Cass. Diet. XVIII. 4G1 ; DC. Prod. VII. 16; 
Bth. FI. Hongk. 191. (Arnica piloselloides, Linn. Amoen. VI. 103 ; G. 
ovaJifolia, DC. Prod. VII. 17 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 249). 

IIab. ICarenee hills (Ilev. F. Mason.) 

The Cape-plant grows on sand-hills and has larger flower-heads and 
shorter, more robust scapes. 

Cichorium, L. 

*!.• C. Intxbus, L. sp. pi. 1142 ; Engl. Bot. t. 539; DC. Prod. Vll, 
84 ; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 357 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 250. 

Var. a. gentjina, floral leaves from a broader half-sfem-clasping base, 
lanceolate, the lower leaves often runcinatc. 

Var. p. Endivia, Clark. Comp. Ind. 250. (0. FndiviUy L. sp. pi. 
1142; DC. Prod. Yll. 81; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 357), floral leaves broad¬ 
ly ovate, half-stem-clasping with a cordate base, tho lower leaves usually 
only sinuate^ 

Hab. Var. p, cultivated in gardens of the drier parts of Burma, as 
Prome.—FI. CS. 

Crepis, L. 

1. C. Japonica, Bth. FI. Hongk. 194. (Prenmihes Japonicuy L. 
liaut. 107; Thbg. FI. Jap. 302; Youngia JaponicOy DC. Prod. VII. 194; 
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I^renmthes fyrata, Thbg. FI. Jap. 303 ; Orepu lyrata, Clark. Comp. Ind. 
263; Youn^ia MauriHanay DC. Prod. VII. 192; Prenanihes procumhens, 
Roxb, PI. Ind. III. 404: Toungia TAttwJerytflWfl, DC. Prod. VII. 192; 
Yomgia runcimta, DC. Prod. VII. 192 ; Toungia naptfoluif DC. Prod, 
VII. 193 ; Wight Icon. t. 1147 ; Toungia amhigua^ DC. Prod. VII. 193 ; 
Toungia Poosia^ DC. Prod. VII. 193 ; Toungia striata^ DO, Prod. VII. 
193; Prenanfhes striata, Bl. Bydr. 835). 

Hab. Frequent in garden-land and in toungyas under cultiyation, in 
betel-nut-gardens, <&c., of the Martaban hills; also Ava-hills, apparently 
frequent.—FI. Fr. Jan.—March. 

Hieracium, L. 

1. H. SiLTHETEKSB, DC. trod. VII. 218 ; Clark, in Joum. Linn. Soc. 
XIV. 411. and Comp. Ind. 257. 

Hab. Tenasscrim (Hclf. 33C9). 

Lactuca, L. 

Chnspoctus of Species, 

Stout annual; loaves nmcinato and spinulose-toothcd, half-stem-clasping with a sagit¬ 
tate base; panicle large, furnished with auricled stem-clasping bracts; fiower-hends 

nearly ^ in. long,.......^X. Seariola, 

Slender annual; leaves linear, entire or nincinntely lobed, sessile with a sagittate base; 
panicle lax and corymb-like, poor, tho bracts subulato, small; flower-heads rather 
broad, 3—8} Un. long,... X. polycephala, 

1. L. ScABiOLA, L. 8p. pi. 1119 ; DC. Prod. VII 137; Hayn. Arzn. 
Gew. 1.1. 46; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 369 ; Clark. Comp. Ind. 263. 

Var. a. genuika, panicle pyramidal. 

*Var. p. SATiYA, Clark. Comp. Ind. 263 (L. saliva, L. sp. pi. 1118 ; 
DC. Prod. VII. 138; Hayn. ArzJfeow. V. t. 30; Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 
369^, panicle fastigiate. 

Hab. Cultivated in the drier parts of Burma, as in Prome.—iFl. CS.; 
Fr. HS. . 

2. L. POLXCEPHALA, Bth. Clark. Comp. Ind. 272. (Ixeris poigee- 
phala, Cass. Diet. XXIV. 50; DC. Prod. VII, 151; Ixeris fontinalis, DC. 
I c.) 

Hab. Ava, Tapan near Bhamo (J. Anderson).—Fr. Feb. 

N. B. Lactuea hialata^ Gri£. Not. Dicot. 1854. 247, i= X. hreviros- 
iris, Champ. (1852). ^ 

PrenantheB, L. 

Con^ectus of Species. 

K Leaves pinnatifld to pinnate. 

Annual, almost glabrous; panicle lax and spreading, ... • i • P Khatiana. 

K X lAaves simple. 
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Leavea sagittate, the petiole long and broadly loafy-winged and sagittately or aniioular* 
dilated at the base; panicle lax, the flower>heads nearly i in. long, nodding, on 
Blonder bracted peduncles, . • P, ahte. 

Leaves, at least the cauline ones, sessile with a sagittate base; flower-heads long and 
slenderly peduncled, forming a narrow terminal panicle, P. Botha, 

1. P. ATiA TAj Hf. and Thoms. \ Clark. Comp. Ind. 274. 

Has. Grassy open places in the drier hill-forests of the higher ridges 
of the Martaban hills, at 6—6000 ft. elevation. 

2. F. Hothj;, {Sonchm Hotha, Clark. Comp. Ind. 276). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyen hills east of Bhamo (J. Anderson).—FL Fr. 
Aug. ^ 

The base of the involucral bracts becomes slightly thickeoied and in¬ 
durated in fruit, but the inflorescence and the narrow few- and apparently 
purple-flowered flower-heads are those of a Prenanthes, not of Sonchns* 


SonohuB, L. 

Consiyectus of Species. 

« * Involwral braeU glabrous or ptiberulous^ but not glanduiar^piloss or hupitf. 
Achones much compressed, 3-ribbcd on buth sides, the ribs perfectly or almost perfectly 

smooth; loaves usually runcinnato-pinnatifid, .. A asper, 

Achoncs compressed, the ribs marked with transverse asperities, and moricate; leaves 

nmeinnate-pinnatifid or simple, ... • *. ,S. okraosus. 

* • Involucral bracts and peduncles glandular^hispid or glandular-piloss, 

Achcncs hardly compressed, the ribs thick and transversely muricate; leaves more or 
less slightly runcinnato, tho upper ones simple,.. ...5. aromsis. 

1. S. OLTSEACEUS, L. sp. pi. 1116; Uoxb. FI. Ind, III, 402; Hayn. 
Arzn. Gew. II. t. 48; FI. Dan. t. 68^ Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 871; Clark. 
Comp. Int}. 275. {8. ciliatus^ Lamk. FI. Franc. II. 87; DC. Prod. VII. 
185; Wight Icon, t. 1141; 8, WallichianuSy DC. Prod. VIL 185), 

hIb. Ava.—Fr. June. 

2. S. ASPEB, Yill. Delph. III. 158; Hayn. Arzn. Gc^. II. t. 48; 
Koch Syn. FI. Germ. 371; Clark. Comp. Ind. 276. ^8. fallax, Wallr. 
Sched. 432 ; FI. Dan. t. 893; DC. Prod. VII. 185). 

Has. Burma Clarke). 

8 . S. ABVENSis, L. sp. pi. 1116 ; Engl. Bot. t. 674 ; DC. Prod. VIL 
187; Koch Syfl. Fl. Germ. 371; Clark. Comp. Ind. 276. {8. Orixensis, 
Eoxb, FL 5nd. III. 402 ; 8. Wightianus, DC. Prod. VII. 187 ; Wight 
Icon. 1.1142). t 

^ Hae. Not ^unfnequent in cultivated and rubbishy places, in toungyas 
*and betel-nut-gardbns, etc., also along river-banks, of the Martaban hilla > 
Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson).—FL April, May; Fr. June. 
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Mlororhynclius, Loss. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Ix»ivos narrow, slightl/r^bed or entire; flowering stems orect; achenos strongly 4—6 

ribbed, tlie ribs smooth,.. ...... • ........ Jf. aenulis. 

Leaves iiinnatifid -with tbo lobes all rounded; flowering stems divaricate and much 
dichotomously branched; achones strongly 10—12*ribbcd, the ribs transversely 
wrinkled,...... M. anpUmfolms, 

1. M. ACAULis {Trenanthes acaulis, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 403 ; Youn- 

gia acaulis, DC. Prod. VJI. 193; sp. Oriff. Not. Dicot. 251. 

t. 4G9; M. glaher, Wight Icon. t. 1145 ; Ldcluca glabra, DC. in Wight 
Contr. 26 and Prodr. VII. 135; Clark. Comp. Ii^. 272). 

Hatj. Frequent in savannahs and other gnissy places, along and in 
the bed of stony choungs, etc., all over Burma, from Ava and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim.—FI. March, April ; Fr. April, May. 

2. M. ASPLisKiFOLirs, DC. Pi'od. V’'II. ISl; Clark. Comp. Ind. 270. 
(^Prenanthes asplcnifolia, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 401). 

Hatj. Not unfrequont on dried u]) beds of the Irrawadi and in fields 
in Pegu.—ll. Jan. 

Do Candolle cites Jlieracium dicbotomum, Roxb. FI. Ind. TPI. 401; 
there is no such name in Roxburgh’s book, and Frcmntlics asplcnifoUa 
was no doubt meant. 

CAMPAJYTTLACMJFj. 

Comped US of Oencra. 

Subord. 1. CAMPANULMM, Corolla regular, more or less bell- 
shaped to almost rotate. Anthers free. Ovary 2—3—5-cellcd. 

• Capsule opening hj an apical opcrch-like disk. 

Sphenoclea. Stigma shortly 8-lul4&. Ovary 2-cclled.—Glaucous herbs. Flow¬ 
ers in dense spikes. 

* * Capsule dehiscing hy pores or valves, 

X Stigma lobed. 

'■ + Fruit a capsulo. Corolla bell-shapnd. 

Waulexueroia. Capsulo deliiscing by 3—5 apical valves bearing the sopta. 
Herbs. 

CAMPArOTLA. Capsule opening laterally by 3 or 6 pores. 

+ + Fruit a berry. 

CAMPANUifffiA. Corolla bell-shaped. Berry supported by the adherent largo 
calyx-lolws.—Twining herbs, the juico milky. Flowers yollowsh. 

Cyclodon. Corolla shallowly boll-shapod. Calyx-lobes linear, ent'ro or laeiimiio, 
adnato to tho base of the ovary or froo. Erect annuals, the juico milky. Flowers 
small, white. 

Fextaphraoma. Corolla perristont, tho tube short. Stigxia shortly 3-lobod. 
Calyxdobos broad and blunt. Succulent herbs. Flowers in onu-svled bracted racemes. 

X X Stigma capitate* 
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Cephalostiova^ Corolla almost rotate, deeply cleft> the lobes liziear. Capsule 
dry. Delicate herbs. 

Subord. 2. LOBELIEJS. Corolla irregular, usually more or less 
slit on the back. Anthers united round the style. Ovary 2>cclled. 

* Anthers united round the »tyle. Ovary ^~celled. fEu^Iobelieai). 

FratUu ' Berry indehiscont. The 2 upper authors tormiziated by a single bristle. 
Herbs. 

Lobelia. Capsule herbaceous or membranous, dehiscent. The upper 2, or all the 
anthers bearded. Small or tall herbs. 

• • Anthers free. Ovary 1 ot' 2-eeikd. {Cloodeniaceadj, 

ScAiYOLA. Corolla 1- or 2'lippod, posteriorly split to the base. Soft-wooded trees 
or shrubs. • 

Sphenoclea, Gaertn. 

1. S. Zetlantca, Oairtn. Fruct. I. 183. t. 24; Koxb. FI. Ind. od. 
Wall. 11. 10(i; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 509 .—Bongatiumj DC. Prod. 
VII. 548; Wight lU. t. 138 ; 8ph. ap. Griff. Not. Dicot. 276). 

IIaii. Frequent in agrarian lands, especially iu wet fields, along river- 
banks, etc., all over Bizrma.—FI. Fr. C. and IIS. 

Wahlenbergia, Sehrad. 

L W. OBACILTS, DC. Prod. VII. 433; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 137; 
Smith Ejsot. Bot. t. 45 ; Bot. Mag. t. 691.— {W. agrestis, DC. 1. c. 434 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 1175; Hf. and Th. Lu Linn. Proc. II. 21, cum syn. ; Cam~ 
panula dehiscenSf lioxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 96 ; Campanula agrestiSf 
Widl. iu Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 97). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in fallow agrarian lands of the Prome and 
Irrawaddi Districts.—Fr. April. 

Campanula, Fuchs. 

1. C. CANESCETfS, Wall. Cat. 12c^; DC. Prod. VII. 473. (Oephalo- 
etigma sphthulatumf Tliwait. Ccyl. PI. 422). 

Frequent on brick-work of old pagodas, on rock-walls, Ac., of 
the dry and eng forests of Prome, Pegu, and Martaban.—FI. Hebr.—April. 

Campanumcea, Bl. 

1. C. Jatanica, Bl. Bydr. 720 ; Hf. and Th. in Linn, Proc. II. 9. 
(Chdonopsis JavanicOf Hf. and Th. in 111. Him. Plant, t, 16. B; Oodonopsis 
cordataj Hassk. Ketz. 1.9; Miq. FI. lud. Bat. 11.666, var. fob subt, 
sparse hirsutis)^ 

Has. •Mai’taban, Karen hills (O’Riley)* 

Cyolooodon, Griff. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Calyx-segments removed from the ovary by means of the ovary-stalk, C, parvi/lorum. 
Qalyx-soginonts halfway odnato to tho sessilo ovary, ...*., 0. IfMet/oliutn. 

27 
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1 . O. LANCTFOLnrM,'Kurz in Flora 1873. 303. (Oampanula lancifolia^ 
Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 96; O. truncatum^ Hf. and Th, in Linn. Proo. 
II. 18; Oodtmopm tru^ata, Wall. Cat. 1301; DC. Prod. VII. 423; Codo~ 
nopsu alhiflora^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 279 ; C. distans^ Griff. Icon. Dicot. t, 
481; Codonopsis leucocarpa^ Miq FI. Ind. Bat, 11. 565). 

Hab. Not unfrequent on shady moist rock-walls along choungs, in 
the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, Martaban, and Chittagong down to 
Xenasserim, up to 8000 ft. elevation ; also Ava, Pingee rocks in the Irra- 
waddi, just above the images (Wall.).—FI. Fr. Febr., March. 

Pentaphragma, Wall. 

1. P BEOONi.SFOLruM, Wall. Cat. 1313 ; D^. Prod. VII. 495. (Phy- 
teuma hegonifoliumj Rozb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 108 \ Jack in Mai. Misc. 
in Hook. Bot. Misc. I. 277. t. 57). 

Hab. Xenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

Coplialostigma, A. rc. 

1. C. PAcacTTLATUM, A. DC. Prod. VII. 421. 

Had. Common on latcrite and calcareous grounds in the eng and dry 
forests all over Promo, Pegu, and Martaban.—Fl. Dccb.—Febr.; Fr. Jan. 
—March. 

N. B.— Wahlenhergiaperotifolia^'Sii t. 842; appears 
to me to belong to O. h irsutwrif not to the above, as Hooker and Thomson 
state. 

Fratia, Gaud. 

1. P. BTMMXTLARTA, Bth. (Lohelia nummulariay Lamk. Diet. III. 589 ; 
Piddingtonia nummularia^ DC. Prod, VII. 341 j Lohelia hegonifolia. Wall, 
in Asiat. Res. XIII. 377 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. ed. Wall, II. 115; Gratia hegoni* 
folia, LincU. Bot. Itcg. t. 1373). * 

Hab. Martaban hills, Yoonzeleen plateau, at 2500 ft.' elevation 
(Dr. Brandis). 

* Iiobolia, L. 

Compectm of Species. 

Small tftet procumbent or creeping herbs. Flowers solitary or in spurious 
raesmsSf smalls lin. long. 

X Btems terete. 

Calyx pubcrulous ; flowers solitary, axillary,...^• X. Zcglanica. 

X X StezDs angular. « 

Btozns 3'gonousi calyx quite glabrous; flowers solitary and axillary, or more usually 

in spurious racemes, . ..\.. . .X. trigona. 

Stums 4-gonouB; flowers in poor racemes; calyx small, ....... ...... X. Qr\pitffii^ 

^bust erect simple or branchsd herbs, 2^5 ft. high. Flowers in. long, 
in Uafy-braeted terminal simple or panieled racemes, i 
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All parts, also the white corolla, quito glabrous; capsule glabrous, WaUiehiana, 

All parts, also the rose^loured corolla and the capsule, yelyety puberolous, .. X. ro*M, 

1. L. Zetlanica, L. sp. pi. e(L 1.932 ; Wall, in Boxb. FL Ind. II. 113. 

Var. a. GEinJiNA, (X. Lohhiamy Hf. and Th. in Linn. Froc. II. 28), 

an aquatic form, the branches more or less ascending or erect, up to 1^ ft. 
long ; all parts more robust ; leaves up to 2 in. long ; corolla 4r—5 lin. long. 

Var. /3. APPiNis, (X. Wall. Cat. 1311; DC. Prod. VIL 360; 

X. eucculentat Bl. Bydr. 728; DC. 1. c. 873), creeping or prostrate, all 
parts smaller; leaves shorter pctioled, i—1 in. long; corolla only 2 lin. long. 

Hab. Var. a only, frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of 
the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenas- 
scrim.—M. Fr. Febr., March. 

2. L. TiirooNA, Koxb. PI. Ind. cd. Wall. 11. 111. (X. ouhincita. Wall. 
Oat. 1310; DC. Prod. VII. 367 ; X. subraeentosa, Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. II. 
576). 

Var. a. tsigoita, (X. trigona, Roxb. 1. c. etc.), all parts more suc¬ 
culent, the iloral leaves more ovate ; peduncles thicker and flowers much 
larger. « 

^ Var. )3. STTPULABis (L. HtiptdariSy Wall. PI. As. rar. II. 43; X. 
irialatat ITam. in Don Prod. FI. Nep. 157 ; DC. Prod. VII. 360 ; X. mu 
cranthay^WooV. Exot. FI. 1.1. 44 ?) slender, erect, branched, all parts less 
succulent; {peduncles filiform ; flowers minute, the floral bracts often very 
narrow. Probably a distinct species. 

Hab. Frequent in swampy grass-land, borders of tanks, in wet paddy 
fields, and more es])ecially on the banks of rivers, all over Burma; var. is 
a hill-form (or species ?) of Martaban; also Promo, and Ava, on Taong- 
dong.—FI. Fr. Octob.—Dec. 

Vatke (in Linnaja XXXVL 718) identifies X. trigona of Roxburgh 
with X. ohinoidea of Lamarck ; the description of the latter, however, does 
not m|he least agree with the Indian plant. X. stipuhris, Wall., will tako 
precedence, if it is not specifically different, but I am at pre^nt inclined to 
believe it may be different. ^ 

3. L. Gbiffttiiij, Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proc. II. 28. 

Var, a. oisNUHTA, leaves reduced to scales; flowers only a line long. 

Var. dofatbioides, Kurz in Flora 1872. 302 {L:'*dopatrioid^^ 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. 77 ; X. Bp. Griff. Not/Dicot, 281), 
leaves developed; flowers nearly twice the size. 

Hab. * In wet fields and swampy pastures of Pegu, near Rangoo^i 
(R. Scott) ; var. ii! long grass along rivers of Arracan, frequent; Tenas- 
^ Bsrim, Attaran (•Brandis) ; Mergui (Griff.).—FI. Fr. Octob. 

4. L. WAtLrcHtANA, Hf. and Th, in Linn, Proc. II, 29 (X. pyramu 

var. DC. Prod. V'll. 381). 
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Had, Bare on >vet sandstone-walls in the tropical forests of the Pe^ 
Yomah ; more frequent in the damp hill-forests and in open hill-pasturea 
of the Martaban hills eart of Tounghoo, also Aya, Khakyen hills.—FI. Jan. 
—March ; Fr. March, April. 

5. L. nosBA, Wall, in Roxb. PI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 115 and Plant. 
As. rar. II. 42. t. 152 ; DC. Prod. VII. 381- (X. tric/iandra, Wight Icon, 
t. 1171). 

Hab. Martaban, Karcnnee hills (Revd. F. Mason) ; Ava, Khakyen 
hills (J. Anderson).—FI. March. 

Sccevola, L. 

Cons^ectm of Species. 

Glabrous or silky-hair}’^, long silky villous in tho leaf-axils; berries volvoty or pubes¬ 
cent, . 8. sericea. 

Glabrous, not or slightly silky-villous in tho loaf-axils ; berries glabrous, .,S, Ecenujii. 

1. S, Kienigti, Vhl. Symb. III. 3G ; DC. Prod. VII. 505 ; Bot. Mag, 
t. 2732 ; Bth. FI. Austr. IV. 86.—(*S. Taccada^ Roxb. FI. Ijid. ed. Wall. 
II, 146 ; Wight lU. t. 137 j GrifE. Not. Dicot. 275). 

Has. Frequent along the sca-coast, especially on coral-banks and 
beaches, of Teuasserim and the Andamans. 

STTLIVIE^, 

Stylidium, Swartz. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Leaves palmatincrvcd, almost rosulato, the atoms tercto ; flowers white, in dichotomous 
leafless or few-leaved radical glandular-puberuloiis spikes or panicles,..^, nliginoswn. 
Leaves 1-ncrvcd, scattered, tho steins angular ; flowers roso-colourud, in a simplo stiff 
glabrous spike..... 8. roscum. 

1. S. TJLIOTNOSUM, Swartz in Magaz. Nat. Gesch. Berl. 1807. 52. t. 

2. f. 4; DC. Prod. VII. 336; Kurz in Flora 1872. 303.—(S. Kmiihii, 
Wall. Cat. 3759; DC. Prod. VII. 335; S. Brunonis, Griff. Npt. Dicot. 
275; S. tenellum, Swartz Magaz. Naturf. Ges. Berl. 1807. 51. t. 2. f. 3; 
DC Prod. VII. 336, a reduced state^. * 

Had. C'requeut in swampy grass-lands, swamps, etc., of the alluvial 
and diluvial plains'of Pegu ; also Chittagong and Martaban down to Tenas- 
serim as far south as Morgui.—FI. Sept.—Nov.; Fr. Nov., Doc. 

2. S. BOSEUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1876, 137.— {S. teneU 
/urn, Kurz in Flora' L872. 301, non Sw.). 

Hab. Swampy grass-land of Chittagong, rare.—FI. OeVob. 

VACGimACB^. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Califz Jointed with the pedicel. % 

Vaccinivm. Calyx terete. Corolla various, from large ftTtri tabular and boll- 
shaped to small and um-shapcd. Anthers 8 or 10, tho tubes short or long. 

* * Calyx continuoue with the pedicel, 

PBMTArTBBYOivM. Colyx 6-winged. Best as in Vaccinium, 
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Vaocinium* L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Suhg, 1. Agapetet^ Bon* Flowors largo, rarely small; pedicels more than an inch 
long, thickened upwards and often cup-shaped’dilated at <the apoz. Epiphytical 
shrubs. 

♦ Corolla largoy j—2^ in. long^ tubular to bell-shapod, ilightlp curved or ctraight, 
O Filamonta moro than ^ in. long. 

Anthers short, connate ; corolla tubular, slightly curved ; racemes glabrous, 

• I V, maerottemon, 

O 0 IMlomonts thick and short, only 1—2 lin. long. 

X Calyx and pedicels glundular-hirsuio. 

Corolla glabrous, tubular or campanulato-tubular ; anthers without bristles between the 

tubes,..... V, vertieiUdtwn, 

X X Calyx and pedicels quite glabrous. 

+ Anthers without a pair of reilexed or uncinate bristles be¬ 
tween their tubes. 

Anthers oxserted; nerves of leaves uniting into a marginal nerve; corolla 2 in. long or 


longer, * ?. V, variegatutn. 

As preceding, but corolla only ^ the si 20 , sonrlct. V, ItoyUi. 

Antheis included; nerves of leaves not uniting within the margin, . V. miniatuui. 


+ + Anthers with a pair of bristles between their tubes at the 
• base or halfwa^ up. 

Corolla tubular bell-shaped; calyx-toothed, the teeth subulate-lanceolate, 

.. V. odontocerum. 

Corolla bell-shapcd, wide ; calyx-limb cupular, with sinuate acute teeth, 

.. V. eampanulatum, 

* * Flowers rather small or small, ^ to 2 lin. only long, shortly or elongate^ 

urn-shaped. {Corallobotrys, Hf.). 

Corolla ^ in. long, elongato«iu'ccoluto ; flowers in podunclcd terminal racemes, 

.. V. auriculatum. 

Corolla 2 lin. long, um-shapod ; flowers in short umbel-liko racemos arising laterally 

from the bmnehes, ... V. aeuminatuvn, 

Suhg. 2. Fpigynium, Klotsch. Flowers small, um-shaped or urceolate-campanu- 
lato ; pedicels shoit, slender, not or only at the very joint thickened. Itacomes one¬ 
sided. )}orri(;s globose. 

♦ Epiphytical shrub. Eracls deciduous, * 

Dronchlcts pubescent; corolla villous inside at tho mouth; antHors with 2 bristles at 


the tubes, ..... •. V, pumilum, 

* • Terrestrial shrubs or trees, lirarls deciduous. 

All parts, also the pedicels, corolla, and calyx, glabrous,... V. Donianum, 


Young shoots and racemes (sometimes also tho calyx) puboscent; corolla-glabrous, 

* i, V. exaristatam, 

X, V.sMACBOSTEMOif, Kurz 111 Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 1873. 85. 

Hab. Not; unfr^quent in the hill-forests (especially the drier ones) 
of Martaban, at^lOOCtto 6000 ft. elevation.—FI, March. 

2. V. YEBTfciLLAXTiu, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1878. 88, non 
Wight (Agapetes verticillataf D. Don Gen. Syst. III. 862; DC, Prod. VII. 
b54). 
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Var. a. OENTJnnjH, {Thihaudia ohliqua^ Griff. Icon. Dicot, t. 515), 
corolla only i in. long; flowers in shortly peduncled umbcl-likc-racemes. 

Var. p. ELK&AjtTS, but the flowers solitary or by 2—3 in the axils 
of the leaves; leaves usually broader. 

? Var. y. glandifloeum, corolla 1J in. long ; flowers in short-pedun- 
cled or sessile umbcblikc racemes, occasionally also solitary. 

^ Hab. Var. in the upper dry forests on the Kambala ridges of the 
jPegu Yomah, at 2800 to 3000 ft. elevation \ var. y in the hill-forests of 
Martaban and Tenasserim as far south as Tavoy, at 4000 to 7000 ft. eleva¬ 
tion.—FI. March. 

8. V. VAniEOATtritf. Kurz in Journ. As. Soo. Bcng. 1873. 84 (Agnpetea 
oariegata^ Don Gen. Syst. III. 8G2; Ceratoatemma mriegatmhy Koxb. FI. 
Itid. II. 413 ; Griff. Icon. Dicot. t. 502; Tkibaudia macranthay Hook. 
Dot. Mag. t. 4566). 

Hab. Moulniein, Kola mountains (Lobb). 

4. V. Koylei {Thihaudia mriegata^ Hoyle Til. Him. PI. t. 79. f. 1; 
Y. variegatwn porvifiorUj Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bcng. 1873. 84). 

Hab. Frequent in the hiU-forest.s of Martaban, at 3000 to 6000 ft. 
elevation.—FI. March; Fr. Apyl. 

6. V. MiNiATUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 86. {Qeratoa- 
iemma miniaiwn, Griff. Icon. Dicot t. 501). ' 

Hab. Burma, probably Ava (Griff. 3175). 

6. V. ODONTOCEBUit, Wight Icon. t. 1187 (Ceratostemvia angulaitmy 
Griff. Dicot. Icon. t. 503). 

Hab. Ava, Patkayo ranges (Griff.).—FI. March. 

7. V. CAMPAHULATUii, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc Beng. 1873. 85. 

Hab. In the stunted hill-forests on the top of Nattoung, Martaban 

hills, at about 7000 ft. elevation.—FI. March. 

8. V. AUBICULATUM {ThiUmdia auriculatay Griff. Dicok. Icon. t. 
608). 

Hab. fin the hill-forests on the Taipo mountains, Martaban, above 
4000 ft. elevation,(Dr. Brandis).—FI. March. 

9. V. ACtJMiKATUM [Agapctea acumimta, D. Don Gen, Syst. HI. 
862 ; Epiggnium acmiinatumy Klotzsch in Linn. XXIV. 51; Bot. Mag. t. 
5010 j Corallohotrga actminatOy Hf. and Bth. Gen. pi. II. 575). 

Hab. Burma, probably Moulmein hills (Griff. 3471). ^ 

10. V. PUMILUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 85. 

P Var. p. cmrEATUM, leaves of thinner texture, obovate-cuneate to 
cuneate, rounded or blunt at the apex; flowers longer pcdiccUed. 

Hab. Epiphytic in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills east of 
Tounghoo, at 5000 to 6000 ft. elevation ; var. j3. in the* same forests on 
Taipo hill, at 4000 ft. elevation (Dr. Brandis).—FI. March. 
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11. V. Donianttm, Wight Icon. 1.1191; Walp: Ann. I. 478 

nium Bonianum^ Klotzscli in Linn. XXIV. 51.; V. affine, Wight Icon. t. 
1190). 

Var. a. OEKTiKirsi, anthers with a pair of bristles between the tubes; 
pedicels longer. . \ 

Var. p. EXA. 11 ISTATUM, anthers without bristles; pedicels longer. 

Had. Frequent in the drier hill-, especially the pine-forests of 
Hartaban hills oast of Tounghoo, at 3000 to 6000 ft. elevation,—FI. Jan., 
Febr.; Fr. March. 

12. V. EXA.BISTATUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 86, 

Has. Common in tlio drier hill-forests, especially the stunted ones, 

of Martaban, at 5000 to 6000 ft. elevation.—Fr. March. 

• _ _ 
Possibly only an exaristate form of V. Leechemultii, Wight. V. Ma^ 

laccense, one of this vicinity, differs in the pubcrulous corolla. 

ERICAGE^. 

Con%j>e.ctm of Genera. 

Ti'ih. 1. AUHTITEJE. Corolla deciduous. Fi*uit a drupo or bony. 

Tisunettva. Corolla globular iim-shaped, the limb 5-toothod and reflexed. Sta¬ 
mens 10. Hypogynous scales 10, 3-lobcd. Ovary d-ccUed, the cells many-ovuled. 

Ti-ib. 2. llfUCEJE. Corolla deciduous or persistent. Fruit a cai)sule. 

* Capsule loeitliculally 5— (^-valval. (Andromedew). 

Gaultiieuia. Calyx 2-bractod at the base. Corolla urcoolate, the rovolute limb 
6-clcft. Stamens 10; anthers 2-cleit, the cells terminating in 2 awns. Hypogynous 
scales 10, usually united at the base. Calyx fleshy or succulent in fruit. 

Asduomeda. Corolla globular to tubiilar-um-shapcd, tho reflexed limb 6*toothed. 
Stamens 10, included; anther-cells usually one-awned. Calyx open in bu^* dry in 
fruit. 

* ♦ Capsule dehisewg septicidally from the apex. (Rhododondreae). 
Ruodcu)E.nduon. Corolla funnul- or boll-shapod, 5-cloft. Stamens 6 or 10, docli- 

nato; anthers opening by terminal pores. Capsule S-collcd. 

t 

Gaulthoria, L. 

1. 0. PUNCTATA, Bl. Bydr. 856; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, II. 1065. 

Var. a. Blumei, leaves liuear-oblong to oblong, very shortly petioled 
or almost sessile. A slirub, glabrous, the branchlets triquetrous. 

? Var. p, PBAGRANTissiMA, (G. fragrantiseima. Wall, in Asiat. Bes. 
XIII. 207, c. jfton.; Wight Icon. t. 1196; Bot. Mag. t. 5984), leaves obo- 
vate to obowito oblong and oblong, longer (up to i in.) or shorter petioled. 
A small bushy tree or at high elevations reduced to a shrub of a few feet in 
height, the bran(jhletsitriquetrous. 

?Var. y. LtscuENAULTir, (G. Leeohenaultii, BC. FroA. VII. 693 ,; 
Wight Icon. t. 1195 and lllustr. t. 141. C.; Andromeda Kathagetenne^ 
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ITook. Icon, t; 246), branohlets more or less terete, covered with appressed 
blackish bristles ; leaves often smaller, shortly pctioled, the glands beneath 
often produced into appressed bristles. A shrub, large or often only ^ to a 
foot high. 

Hab. Var. p. and y. frequent in the drier hill-forests, especially the 
stunted ones, of the Martaban hills, *at 6000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—FI. 
Febr.; Fr. March. 

The forms here brought together vary greatly in the length of the 
petiole, the pubescence of the corolla inside, size of plant, &c., and require 
further study. 

« 

Andromeda, L. 

1. A. OVALTPOLTA, Wall. Cat. 763 and in Asiat. Res. XIII. 391 cum 
icon.; Clegh. in Journ. Agr. Hort. Soc. Rcng. XIV. 260. cum tab.; Wight 
Icon, t, 1199- {JPieris ovalifoVm^ Don. Gen. Syst. III. 832; DC. Prod. 
VII. 599 ; A. lanceolata, AVight Icon. t. 1198 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forc.st.s, especially the stunted ones 
and in the pine-forests, of Martaban, at 5000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—Fr. 
March. 

Bhododendron, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Leaves shortly appressed tomentose or lepidole beneath. Calyx inconspicuous. 
Leaves beneath silver}* and shortly tomontoso beneath j ovjiry rusty puberuluus ; bracts 


of leaf-buds villous, ... 1{. arborcum. 

Leaves beneath and ovary and stylo rusty Icpidotn; bracts of leaf-buds silky (jilialo 

only, ....... R. fonnosim, 

• * Leaves ylabrous and smooth. 

Ovary and style quite glabrous; bracts of leaf-buds cibolatc,.. R. Monlmeinmae. 

1. R. ABBOEEb'M, Sm. Fxot. FI. t. 6; Rot. Reg. t. 890, .1240 and 


1982 ; DC. Prod. VIT. 720 ; Hook. Kxot. FI. t. 16S ; Rot. Mag. t. 3290 ; 
Iloutt. FI. d. serr, IX. t. 915; Wight Icon. t. 1201; Redd. FI. Sylv. 
Madr. t. 22^. 

Hab. In the hill-forc.st8 of the Karcnec country (Rev. F. Mason). 

2. R. POEMOSUM, Wall. PI. As. rar. III. 3. t. 207; DC. Prod. VIL 
721; Rot. Mag. t. 4457. 

Var. p. Veitchiakum, (B. Veitchianumj Hook. Rot. Mag. t. 4992), 
dowers nearly twice the size; leaves not ciliatc. 

Hab. Martaban, not unfrequent on the top of Nattoung, at 7200 ft. 
elevation.—var. p. Moulmein hills.—FI. March. 

3. R. Moulkeinense, Hook. Rot. Mag. t. 4994. « 

Hab. Common in the hill-forests, especially the damper ones, from 

Martaban down to Tenasserim, at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—FI. March.. 
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Near allied to B, Javanicumy from which it dhSers in its perfectly 
glabrotis style and ovary and somewhat different nei^ation (the lateral 
nerves arising almost rectangularly from the midrib). 

BPAOBIDBJE. 

Leuoopogon, K. Br. 

1. L. Kalitanits, Jack in Kal. Misc. I. No. 2 and in Hook. Bot. 
Misc. II. 71; Wall, in Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 301 j DC. Prod, VIL 744. 

Var. a. GENiriNA, leaves larger and broader, 11 to 2 in, long, acute 
and mucronate ; spikes about t in. long. 

Var. McfLUcCANUs, (Z. Moluccanus, Scheff. Obs. phytog. 97). 
leaves ^ to. an in. long, 1^ to 2^ lin. broad, subvilate-pointed; spikes only 
1 ^—2 lin. long. 

Hab. Var. a. Burma, probably Tenasserim (Griff. 8453/1) ; var, 
Tenasserim (Helf. 3453). 


PZ UMBA amJSASJ. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Tr0. 1. STATICS^. Styles entirely, or at least at tho sununit froo. Fruit an 
utricle bursting at tho base or circiunsciss at tho top. 

iEuiAiJIxis. Styles glabrous, free; stigmas capitate. Fotals coriacoous, jointed 
beyond tbo connate base ; fruit elongate, exserted ; albumen none. Treelets. 

Ti'ih. 2. rLUMHAGEAH. Styles entirely connate. Fericarp more or less de¬ 
hiscing into 2 valves. ^ 

Fiumbaoo, Calyx glandular-muricato. Fruit Included in the calyx. Herbs, 

^gialitis, B. Br. 

1. M. iNNTJtATA, R. Br. Prod. Nov. Holl. I. 4)26; DC. Prod. XII, 
621. (^y. rotundifoliay Kosb, FI. Ind. II. Ill; Griff. Not. Dicot. 207. t. 
4C1. f. 2).. 

Hab. Frequent in the littoral forests all along the shores from Chit¬ 
tagong. Sown to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. Fr. CS. 

Plumbago, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Spikes glandular*pubc6cent; corolla white; bract ovate, leafy; br^tlets snbulat^ 

^ .(F. Zeylaniee.. 

Spikes glabrous cf nearly so; corolla rose-coloured or scarlet; bract oyate*oblong, 
scarious, brown; bractlots conform with the bracts, ..F. msM. 

1. 1*. /jfiTiiANiOA, L. sp. pi. 215; Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 463 ; DC. Prod. 
XII. 092. 

• Had. In rubj^ishfy places in and around villages, along river-banks and 
in toungyas, not uafrequeut all over Burma, but apparently nowhere really 
wild,—FI. Fr. oo. 

28 
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2. F. BOSKA, L. Bp, pi. 1. 215 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. 1. 463 ; Bot Mag. t. 
230 and t. 5363.—(F. coecineaf Boiss. in DC. Prod. XII. 693). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the moister mixed forests of the Pegu 
Tomah and the Martaban hills down to Tcnasscrim; also Ava. Often cul¬ 
tivated and springing up in toungyas, along the river-banks, etc.—FI. Fr. 
CS. 

FLAT^TAOmUu^. 

Plantago, L. 

1. P. MAJOR, L. sp. pl. 163 ; Eugl. Bot. t. 1558 ; Flor. Dan. t. 461; 
DC. Prod. XIII/1, 694. 

Var. fi. Asiatica, Dene, in DC. Prod. XIII/1, 694 (P. Asiatica, L. 
sp. j)l. 163 ; Wight lllustr. t. 177). 

Hab. Ava, Kbakyen hills (J. Anderson), 

Endlicher places FlanUujinecB near Fliimbaginew, and I believe this to 
bo the true affinity, for, with the excej)tion of the stamens being alternate 
with the petals, the characters are all reducible to the Plumbaginaceous ty])e. 

PBTMULACM^. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Teih. 1. TRIMULE^. Capsule quite free (not adnato to the base of ^ the calyx), 
dehiscing usually by longitudinal valves. 

PuiUTTLA. Corolla salver- or funnel-shaped, furnished at the throat with 5 gibboso 
swellings. Capsule opening by 5-valvo8. Scapigerous annuals or perennials. 

liYsixACUiA. Corolla rotiito qr bcU-shaped, with gibbusc swellings at the iltroat. 
Capatde usually 5-valved« Fleet or creeping simple or branched herhs. Flowers soli¬ 
tary and axillary, or in racemes or spikes. 

Trib. 2. ANAQALLIliEJE, Capsule quite free, eircumsciss-dchiscing. 
AiiAQALUS. Corolla rotate or bull-shaped. Herbs with alternate or opposite 
leaves. 

Lysimaohia, L. 

Conspectus of Species, » 

• Flowers solitary or by pairs in the kaFaxils. 

Glabrous; stem orect, tercto; leaves linear; dowers slenderly pedicellcd, 

.. X. linearifolia. 

Glabrous, croct, the stem 4-comcTed; dowers slenderly pedicellcd; leaves lanceolate, 

• • X. peduncuUiris, 


• * Flowers in terminal racemes. 

X All parts glabrous. 

Stamens shorter ♦baTi tho petals, narrowly bordered, ... . X. inultijlora. 

Stamens exserted; sepals broadly-white-bordcrcd,.. .. X. lobelioidcs, 

X X Stems and racemes (glandular P) hairy. 

Habit of X, lobelioideSf corolla twice tho length of tho calyx,* X. QrifiihUna. 


1. L, LUTEARiFOLiA, Griff, in Journ. As. Soo. Bong. 1873. 86. 
Hab. Burma, probably Ava (Griff. 3532). 
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2. L. PEDiryoxrLAETS, Wall Cat 1489, 

Had. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.) j TenasSerim, Zwakabin (Rev, 0. 

Parish).—FI. Fr. Octob, 

3. L. MULTiPLOBA, Wall. Cat. 1487 j DC. Prod, VIII. 63; Klatt, 
Gatt. Lysim. 14. t, 4. 

Hab. Ava, near Dhamo (J. Anderson).—FI. Fcbr. 

4. L. LOBET.ioiDES, Wall, in Roxb, FI. Ind. II. 29; DC. Prod. VIIL 
61; Rot. Reg. t. 6 j Klatt, G.att. Lysim, 16. t, 2. 

Hah. Ava, Kbakyen hills (J. Anderson).—FI. May. 

6. L. GuiFFtTnuNA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 86. 

Hah. Ava, m fields towards ICarmcin.—FI. April. 

Apparently allied to the preceding 82 >ccies. 

MYBSINEJE. 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Suhord. I Fruit an indehiscent berry or drupe. 

Seeds with albumcm. 

Tnb. 1. ARDISIEJE. Stominodcs none. Anthers not transversely chambered. 
Ovary jiifciior to superior. 

* Otary inferior or half,infcrior, (Mteseaf), 

bLvsAf Corolla boU^shapod or nearly so, inibricato in bud. Calyx 2-biacted. 
Dinpo crowned by the calyx-linib, globular. Erect shrubs or trees. 

♦ ♦ Ovary nupcrior. Unum ylohidur. (Ardmca:), 

X Flowers pcdicellcd, clustered, lateral or axillary. 

Hyraine. Corolla gamo* or nircly puly-potsilous, imbricato or valvato. Flowerv 
often polygamously di<x!cious. Ovules few. Erect trees or shrubs. 

X X Flowers in raccnwjs or panicles. 

8amaba. Corolla of 6 or 4 free petals imbricato in bud. Antiiers as long as or 
shorter than the filaments. Ovules few. Climbers. 

Ardis^a. Corolla gumopeliilous, usually rotato, twisted in bud. Anthers longer 
than the filaments, free. Ovules numerous. Trees, ^ubs, or undershrubs. 

Trie. 2. TEOrURASTEM. SUiminodcs 5, alternating with tho stamens, (Ame« 
ric^in). • 

Jacquima. Corolla rotate-bcllsbapod, deeply 5*cloft, Berry* fow.^9ecdod.. 

Suhord. II. jEGICEBEjE. Fruit a dry cylindrical foUicle-liko 
drupe rupturing irregularly. Seeds elongate, germinating while still on the 
tree. Albumen none. Anther-cells many-chambered. 

AilaicEiiAs. JJoiolhi twisted in bud. Filainouts connate at tho base. Flowera in 
umbels. Trees. 


Msesa, Forsk. 

Conspectus of Species, 

AllpartM*also the inJUreecence, quite ylabroits. 

X InfloroBCcncc very short (hardly as long as tho petioles), 
l^ranchlots vorrucoso; leaves minutely and remotely oallus«toothod, ..if. Andamaniea, ' 
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X X yeiy much longer than the petioles, 

t. X^TQs. entire. 

Bftcemes compound, shorter than the leaves, t • • X* ramcntacea. 

t f Leaves coarsely serrate. 

Kacemes compound, shorter than the leaves; calyx only ^ lin. long,...... M. Indica. 

Racemes compound, very slender, as long as or longer than the leaves; calyx nearly a 
lino long,....,. ........ .. ....... JT. ^aniculata. 


* * Ififloreteencey and more or lets aleo the einuaie4oothed leavet and eofter parte^ 
pubeeeent or oihertoise hairt/. 

Leaves softly pubescent, especially beneath; panicles or racemes dense, rusty pubes* 

cent, shortor than the potiolo ; bracts minute, .. X. molliaaima. 

Leaves glabrous, midrib bonoath sparingly hairy; panicles densely rusty-hairy and 
mossy, much longer than tho petioles; bracts about as long as tho pedicel^ 

X, muaeota* 

1. M. Aitdamantca, Kurz For. FI. Bunn. II. 676. (M. verrucosa, 
Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 98, non SchefP.). 

Has. In the tropical forests of South Andaman.—FI. May, June. 

2. M. BAMENTACBA, Boxb. FI. lud. I. 230; BC. Prod. VIII. 77; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1006; SchefE. Comment. Myrsin. 15. (M. glabra, 
Bozb. FI. Ind. I. 6G0 ; M. Bumatrana^ Scheff. 1. c.). 

Hab. Common in tho tropical and moister mixed forests, all over 
Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the Andaman.^, 
up to 2000 ft. elevation ; freely springing up in deserted toungyas.—FI. 
Jan. j Fr. March, April. 

8 . M. Indica, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVIL 134 ; BC. Prod. VIII. 
80; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1008. (Bceohotrys Indica, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 
657 ; Wight Icon. t. 1206). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and more so in those from Martaban down to Tenasserim 
up to 3000 ft. elevation; Chittagong ; Ava, Khakycn hills.—FI. March. 

4. M. PANICULATA, A. BC. in Linn. Trans XVII. 133 and Prod, 
VIII. 78. (M. montana p. elongata, BC. Prod. VIII. 79 ?). ' . 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 3559) ; Tavoy (Wall.).—FI. Bee. 

6 . Mv MOLLTSSIMA, A. BC. Prod. VIII. 81. (Af. mollis, A. DC. 1. c. 
82 j M. permoltis, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 66, forma latifolia). 

Hab. Bather frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and moro so from Martaban down to Upper Tenasserim, 
Thoungyeen (Brandis) ; Ava, Khakyen hills.—FI. March, Ap.-il. 

6 . M. MTTSCOSA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 87.. 

Hab. Burma, probably Ava (Griff. 3566). 

Uyrsine, L. 

Conspectus of Species, 

* Stigma T^Z^hhed, untatty fringed, 

X Style longer or shorter. Leaves more or less sorrate, especially towards 
the apex. 
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Pedicels slondor and stifif, 3—6 lin. long,.... .. ,,,M. Khasyana, 

Pedicola thick, 1—2^ lin. long, .. •••( . hf, tmistrrata. 

X X Stigmas almost sessile. Leaves entire. 

Loaves exactly those of if. capitellata; pedicels thick, shorter than the flower or drupe ; 

stigmas small, . •••.if. tmttii, 

* * Stigma simpUy Umar and utuallg thick. Zeavec miirc. 

Flowers almost sessile or shortly podicelled, densely clustered; lateral nerves thin but 
usually distinct,....... if. eapiullata. 


1. M. SEMiSEBBATA, Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 294 (1824) and 
Flor. Nep. Tent. 34. t. 24 ; DC. Prod. YIIL 93. (M. suhspinoea^ Don 
Prod. Nep. 147 (1825 ?) j DO. Prod. VIII. 94 ?). 

Has. Not unfrequent in the hill-forests of Martaban east of To\in« 
ghoo, above 9000 ft. elevation.—FI. Fr. March. 

I am not sure about the plant which Wallich figures in his -Tent. 
Nepal; but as all the specimens of Wallicli*s Herbarium seen by me belong 
to the short-pedicelled form, I have followed DC. and others in regarding 
them the same. But there is a form common in the Hhasi hills (apparent¬ 
ly restricted to this locality) which has very slender, long, and stiff pedicels 
and this I am inclined to treat as a distinct species {M. Khaeyana). 

2. * M. AVENis, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 108. and Prod. VIIL 00 ; 
Scheff. Cqpm. Myrs. 47. (^Ardisia avenis, Bl. Bydr. G91). 

Had. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban oast of 
Tounghoo. at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—FI. March. 

I am not sure whether the Burmese tree is Blume’s species, which I 
have not seen. Scheffer’s M. aventsj from Banca, is hardly the same as 
Blume’s. 

3. M. CAPTTELLATA, Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 295 and Tent, FI. 
Nepal. 35. t. 24; Bot. Mag. t. 3222 ; Wight Icon. t. 1211; DC. Prod. 
Vlll. 95; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 234. M lucida, WaU. Cat. 2298; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 95. * 

HAj. Not unfrequent in the eng-forests of the Prome District; Ava, 
Taong-dong (Wall.) ; Martaban, Nattoung hills (Rev. Mason).* 

Of this species there are two forms, or more likely two di^inct species,— 
the genuine one, represented also in Burma, which has clustered sessile or 
almost sessile flowers, and the nerves of which are thin but pretty distinct,— 
and the pedicellate form, the flowers of which rest on short thick pedicels, 
and this also hal the lateral nerves very obsolete. 

Samara, L. (1767). 

(Emhelia, Burm. 1768.) 

Conspectus of Species. 

Jnjlorescence tcrminaly or tcnninal and axillary. Filaments shaft and thick* 

X Loaves softly pubescent, 
lufloroscenco brown puborulous; pedicels capillary, 


S* mieroealyx. 
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X X LeaTOB glaTjrous. 

Bronchlcts and infloro^noe g^yish or tawny velvety or puborulous; pedicels terete, 

. • • S. Jlibes, 

As preceding, but Uie velvety pubescencu always greyish; flowers sessile, S. Hmlijlora* 
AH parts, also the inflorodConco, quite glabrous; pedicels 4>coniorcd, .... 5. flwihxuida. 

* * LtjloresceHccs axUlary only, FiltimeUta lomjer than the anthei'i^ elcnder and 
Jiliform. Young ehoota more or leas pubcacent. 

X Leaves bcncuth more or loss pubescent (at least tho nerves). Flowers 


6-merous. 

t Leaves on long petioles. 

Lo.aTC8 3—6 in. long; racemes elongate ; pedicels short, .... ... 8. robiiata. 

Leaves 2 — 2^ in. long ; racemes short; pedicels very long and slender,. S, vcalita. 

t t Leaves almost sessile. 

Loaves ^—1 in. long, distichous, not pellucid.dotted, only the midrib pubcrulous; 

racemes very short and almost unibcl>lik(*,.. S. parvijiora. 

X X Leaves quite glabrous. Flowers 4-morou8. 

Leaves ^—1 in. long, seri'atcly 3-toothcd at the apex, conspicuously gland-dotted be¬ 
neath ; racemos very short and alino.st umbel-like,. 8, Myrtillaa, 


1. S. Kibes, Bth. and Hf. (Emhelia Rihes, Kunn. FI. Ind. G2. t. 
23; DC. Prod. VIII. 85; Koxb. FI. Tml. I. 580; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 
38 ; EmhelicB sp. GriiT. Not. Dicot. 293 ?). 

Var. a. gexuina, leaves destitute* of hollow glands j flowers racemose, 
in panicles. * 

Var. p. oiANDTJLTFERA, (Emhelia glandulifera^ Wight Icon. 1.1207 ; 
Walp. Ann. I. 494), leaves with maijy or only few hollow glands along or 
near the midiib; flowers often in simple axillary racemes, only those at the 
ends of the branchlcts panicled. 

Hab. Var. a frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Te- 
nasscrim ; also Chittagong.—Fr. March. 

2. S. SEssiLiFLOBA, (^Emhelia sessiHJloray Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng. 1871. 60). 

Hab. Burma, probably Karen hills. c 

Probably only a 8es.sile-flowered variety of tho preceding species. 

8 . S. FLOBIBUNDA, Bth. aud Hf. (Emhelia Jtoribmida^ WaU. in 
Roxb. FI. Ind. 'II. 291; DC. Prod. VIII. 85; Emhelia garcmiwfolia^ Miq. 
PI. Jungh. 187; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 40). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the stunted hill-forests of the Nattoung, 
Martaban, at 6000—7200 ft. elevation.—FI. March. 

4. S. BOBBSTA, Bth. and Hf. (Emhelia rohmta^ Roxb. ^Fl. Ind. I. 
587 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 86; Emhelia pictay Dfc. 1. c,). 

Var. a. RoXBUBGUir, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 103. 

Var. p. viLLosi, Kurz 1. c. (Emhelia villomy ifrall. In Roxb. FI. lAl. •. 
II. 289; DC. Prod. VIII. 85 ; Emhelia fertugineay Wall, ap, DO. Prod. 

1. c. 86). * 
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Hab. Only var. but this form common in the upper mixed forests, 
all over the Pegu Yomah and from ISlartaban down to Tenasseriin.—Fl. 
Aug., Sept.; Fr. Jan., Fobr. 

Tho extreme forms of Fmbelia robuitoy and F. villosoy look very 
different, but they offer no characters for a safe distinction. The length 
of the pedicels and of the bracts and the thickness of the rachis of tho 
racemes vary as much as the indumentum. The strise on tho drupes of 
E robmta are not always present. 

5. S. VESxrxA, Bth. and Hf. (FmhcUa vestita, Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. 
Wall. II. 288; DC. Prod. VIII. 88; Emhelia nutansy Wall. 1. c. 290). 

Had. Itather rare in tho tropical forests, especially along choungs, of 
the Pegu Yomah. 

G. S. PABTIPMBA, {Fmhelm parviforoy Wall. Cat. 2307 ; DO. Prod. 
VIII. 8G ; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 44). 

IIau. Ava (Griff. 3545) ; Khakycn hills (J. Anderson),—FI. March. 
7. S. Mibitllus, (fTyrsine Mgrtillasy Hook. Icon. t. 825 ; Walp. 
Ann. V. 473 ; Fmhelia MgrtUluSy Xurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 
G7). 

Hab. Burma (Griff. 3542). 

Ardisia, Sw. 

Con»pecfu8 of Speciee. 

Paniele* xt'rcgufarly branched and compoandy terminaly or accompanied by entailer 
ones in the axils of the ttppei' leaves. 

+ Pcdicols much shorter than tho calyx, or tho flowers almost Bossile. 
Loaves entire ; panicle sttlT nnd stout, rusty pubcrulous ; calyx*lobcs acute, ..ul. rigida* 
X X l^odiccls much longer than tho calyx, 
t Loaves entire. 

Leaves coriaceous, doeurront on the strong petiolo, tho nerves arising at an acuto angle ; 

piinielb glabrous or nearly so, ample ; peduncle angular, .. paniculata. 

Leaves ^Imost ch.artnccous, not dccurrcnt, the nerves diverging almost rectangulaxiy, 

numerous; paniclo slightly puhorulous ; peduncle compressed,..4. anceps. 

Leaves chni'Uicoous ; ])anlelo8 iiisty-pube; ulous, chiefly fmm the axds of tho upi)er 

loaves; calyxj^obus lancouluto, . . A. neriifolia. 

+ Leaves serrululo. 

Habit of tho preceding ; calyx>lobus linear,... %.A. serrulata. 

* * Floieers in racemes often contracted nmbeUlikey rarely the racemes or umbels 
pmply compoiindy axillary, lateral or axillary and terminal. 

X Umbels in small tixillar}' corymbs or cymes. (^IStnelattdrOy DC.) 
Nearly glabfous ; loaves tliin coriaceous ; flowers minute ; cymes rusty velvety, of tho 

length of tho petiole^ .. ... .... .d. euyenieefolia. 

X X Uii^bels or racemes simple or compound, 
t* 'Mibels furmiug a simple terminol panicle. 

Very like A. attaeiHatay but umbels ptmicled ; leaves niu(fli dotted ; pedicels ^—1 in. 
long,. .* f««• • ... ... AndavMniea% 


tr 




^'ubJio 
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t t Umbois or racemes simple, very rarely slightly compound, axil- 
lary or lateral, rarely spuriously terminal, i. «. arising 
laterally from the summit of an axillary shoot. 

' 0 Leaves entire. 

Calyx'Iobcs acute or acuminate, lanceolate or narrow. 

Kacemes almost terminal, umbel'like, puberulous,... A, grandifolia. 

X I Calyx-lobes broad, rounded or blunt. 

A Young shoots, and often also the inflorescence or 
under surface of loaves, puberulous or pilose. 


Pedicels 8—10 lin, long, recurved; calyx-lobes a line long, .. A, AmJicrstiana. 

A A Quite glabrous. 

Pedicels ^ in. long; loaves 5—10 in. long, obovato-lanccolato, polycephala. 

Pedicels about an inch long. 

Leaves 3—5 in. long ; coroU.'i-lobcsnearly 2^ lin. long,. \,^A. ohhnga. 

licaves 3—6 in. long, obovato-lanceolato, tho lateral nerves rather distant, thin but 

strong, irregular... A, hitmilU. 

Very similar to the abovo but tho loaves more coriaceous, tho lateral nerves rather 
crowded, straight thin and oflcn obsolete,. A. tittoralU, 


0 0 Leaves more or loss serrate or creuato (at least towards 
tho apex). 

X Infloroscenco podunclod, simple. 

A Calyx-lobes bluntish. * 

Glabrous or the young shoots and slendcr-bracted racemes puborulous; leaves acuto, 

.. a' jydliichii. 

Glabrous; leaves blunt; racemes mnbel-liko, puborulous or glabrous, somewhat shorter 


than tho leaves,..... ,,t*A. Hrandmana. 

A A Calyx-lobes acute. 

Husty tomentose or puboscont; leaves acuminate,. A. Helfmana, 


^ X Kacemes pcdunclcd, simply compound. 

Habit of A. eriipa, but leaves larger and green, callous-inpand-toothed, conspicuously 
gland-dotted beneath; pedicels up to ^ in. long; berries tho size of a pea, striate, 

. .A. meinbrauHcta. 

Very similar to the above, but racemes divaricately corymbose and spuriously terminal; 

pedicels up to 2 in... ,t»A, virata* 

^ ^ { Inflorescence umbolbito, sessilo, or at least t^o pri¬ 
mary racemes sessile and tho lateral ones pedun- 
• clod. 

Umbels sessile, likd the leaves glabrous; calyx-lobes a line long,. A. eriapa. 

Leaves beneath and the sessile umbois brownish or rusty tomentose ; calyx-lobes 
2^ lin. long,. »»,*A» villoaa, 

1. A. BIGIDA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 87^ 

Had. Teuasserim (or Andamans) (Helf. 3563). 

N. B. Ardisia clirysophylloides^ Miq. = A, tuberculata^ '^^all. 

2. A. PANICULATA, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 680; 1)0. Prod. VIII. 126; 
Bot. Beg. t. 638; Bob. Mag. t. 2364. 

Hab. Hilly parts of Chittagong (Roxb.). 

3. A. ABCEPS, Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 280; DC. Prod. VllL* 
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127. {A. Blumciy DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 117 and Prod. VIII. 128, 
teste Scheffer). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, up to 3000 ft. elevation.—Fr. Febr.—May. 

Scheffer attributes black berries to the Blumeah species, while the Box- 
biu'ghian has them white when fully ripe. 

4. A. NEEiiFOLTA., Wall. ap. DC. Prod. VIII. 127. 

IIab. Burmah (Griff. 3581), probably Ava hills. 

5. A SERHULATA, Kui’z in Jourii. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 87. 

Hab. Burmah (Griff. 35G2), i^i’obiihly Ava hills. 

G. A. EtrcfENT.TiFolTA, Wall. Cut. 227G ; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVIL 
120 and Ptod. VIII. 130. 

Hab. Burmah (Griff. 359S, with smaller flowers) ; Martaban, Taipo 
Mountains, at 4000 ft. elevation.—FI. Fobr. 

7. A. Anda.wantc'a, Ivurz For. FI. Burm. II. 108. 

Hab. Not unfre(|ucut in the tro];>ical forests oE the Andaman islands. 
—FI. Juno. 

So very near to A. ohlonga^ DC., that the inflorescence only distin¬ 
guishes it. 

8 . A. OBANDTPOLiA, DC. ill Liiin. Trans. XVII. 122 and Prod. VIII. 

132. • 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Tavoy. 

Unknown to me. 

0. A. AiiiiEBSTiiAKA, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 120 and Prod. 
VIII. 131. 

Uab. Pegu, near Bangoon (Clegliorn) ; Tenasserim, apparently fre¬ 
quent around Moulmcin (Wall., Falconer).—FI. March \ Fr. Febr., March. 

N. B. A. rejlexay Wall. Cut. 2282. p. p.; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVIL 
122, and*Prod. VIII. 132, is a species unknown to me and comes from 
Tenas^n’im. The deseripliou docs not i>oiiit out differences from the jire- 
ceding species. • 

10. A. POLTCEBBALA, AVall. Cat. 2293 ; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 
118 and Prod. VIII. 131. 

Var. p. ACUMIXATA, leaves acuminate, the nerves strong and anas- 
toniosizing within the margin of the leaves. Probably a distinct species. 

Hab. Tfiiasserim, 8alvvcen river above Murgyee, near the largo 
mount (Wall. ; llcif.) ; var. p. frequent in the tropical forests all along 
the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomab and in thoso of Martaban.—FI. Fr. 
March—May. 

• N. B. A. 'arhofeseens (Wall. Cat. 2289; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVIL- 
120 and Prod. Vdll. 131, from Taoug-dong, Ava), is unknown to me. 

29 
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11 . A. OBiONGA, A. DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 121 and Prod. 
VIIL 131. 

H.vb. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tcnas- 
scrim ; also Andamans.—PI. June; Fr. Sei)t.—March. 

N. B. A, attenuata, Wall. Cat. 22SC p. p.; DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 
119 and Prod. VIII. 131 fi*om Tavoy, is unknown to me but apparently 
not different from the above. 

12. A. irraiiLis, A'^ahl Symh. Bot. Til. 40 (1794) ; DC. Prod. VITT. 
129 ; Wight Icon. t. 1212.—(^. solmwcea, Koxb. Corom. PI. I. 27. t. 27 
and FI. Tnd. I. 580; Bot. Mag. t. 1677; A. elliptica^ Thbg. Nov. gen. pt. 
8 . (1795) ?) 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forcst.s of the Pegu Yomah, Arracan 
and Martaban.—FI. March—April; Fr. Octob. 

13. A. LTTTOEAT.is, Aiidr. Bepos. X. t. 630 (1804).— {A, 6box)nia^ 
Bl. Bydr. 688; DC. Prod. Vlll. 132 ; A. nmhellnta^ Boxb. FI. Tnd. I. 5S2 
(cd. prior II. 273) ; Clhnacamlra ohovata, Miq. PI. Jungh. I. 199 and Kl- 
Ind. Bat. II. 1030; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. 95 ; Climiicamlra wnhi'llnia, 
Miq. 1. c. ; CUmacandm littoralis^ Kurz in Joiu^n. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 68). 

Hab. In the beach-jungles and along the sca-coasts of Tenasscrun 
and the Andamans.—FI. May, Juno. 

14. A. Wallictiit, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVTI. 123 and Prod. 137. 
Var. a. OENUiN.v, the young shoots and inflorescence covered with a 

rusty-brown floccose-inlose pubescence, the net-venation moi*o copious and 
more prominent, the dots more conspicuous. 

Var. OLABiiirscuLA, young shoots glabrous; inflorescence and 
pedicolft indistinctly pubcrulous ; iict-vcnation almost obsolete. 

Hab. Frequent all over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim; 
var. a. in the low and eng-forcsts; var. ^6. chiefly in the mixed forests. 
FI. Fr. Sept.—Jan,, chiefly April, May. 

15. A. Bban’distana, Kurz in Jouru. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 67. 

Hab. <Martaban, Salween, along a oboung near Toumbjotsclk, below 

600 ft. elevation, (Dr. Brandis).—FI. May. 

16. A. HELPEELiXA, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Bcng. 1873. 86, 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 3589). 

17. A. VTEENS, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 675. 

Hab. Ava, Kliakyen hills (J. Anderson). « 

Leaves and inflorescence very like those of Amhlyanthus glanduloms. 

18. A. CEiBEA, DC. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 127 and Prod. VIIL 134. 
(JBladhia crispa, Thbg. FI. Jap. 97 ? ; A, crenulata^ Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 
2., non Vent. ; A. cremta^ Bot. Mag. t. 1950 ; Koxb. Fl^. Ind. 1. 683, m 
icone ined. flores flavescentes depict!; A. leniiginosa, Bot. Keg. t. 553; 
A. dema, Miq. Suppl. FI. Sum. 575; A. macrocarjfa^ Wall, in Koxb. FI.* 
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Ind. IT. 271; DC. Prod. VIII. 134; A. poIgsticta^’FLici. Suppl. FI. Sumatr, 
I. 570 ] SchefE. Comm. Myrs. 75, sepalis acutis). 

U\B. Not unfrcqucut in the damp hill-forests of the Martaban hillsi 
at 1000—7000 ft. elevation ; Burmah, probably Ava (Griff. 3583/1).—FI, 
—Fr. March. 

Xhuiiberg’s species has not only a different nervature but is charac¬ 
terised also by the numerous conspicuous gland-dots. Khasi specimens 
(lib. Hf. and Th. No. 41), however seem identical with the Japan plant. 

10. A. viLLOBA, Kosb. FI. Ind. I. 582 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 136.— {A, 
ww///>jBl. Bydr. 689.; A.villosa, mollis^ DC. 1. e. ; Scheff. Comm. Myrs. ■ 
90; A. vestita, Wall, in Jioxb. FI. 1ml. II. 274; DC. 1. c.) 

Var. a. lloxBi’BGJiiANA, Icavos more or less rusty pubescent, at least 
on the nerves. 

Var. p. olabhata, (A. glabrata^ Bl. Bydr. 692; DC. Prod. VIII. 
136), leaves glabrous at least when full-grown; calyx glabrous or nearly so. 

Dab. Var. o. only, Martaban, Taipo mountain, at 4000 ft. elevation 
(Dr. Brandis) ; Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.).—FI. Sept., Octob.; Fr. Oct.— 
Febr. 

• .Sigiceras, Gajrtn. 

I. CORNICULATA, Blanco FI. Filip. 79. (Bhizojphofa comiculaia, 
L. sp. 1)1. 035 ; lUieed. Hort. Malab. VI, t. 36 ; imjus, Gaertn. Fruct, 
I. 216. t. 40. f. 1; DO. Prod. Vlll. 142 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 130; Scheff. 
Comm. Myrs. 07 ; minuSi Ga*i*tii.; DC. 1. c.; JF.fragrans, Keen. Ann. 
Bot. 1. 129; Hook. Bot. Misc. 111. 84. t. 21; Griff. Not. Dicot. 294. t. 
548. f. a.). 

IIajj. Frequent in the mangrove and tidal forests all along th^teoasts, 
from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. Febr., 
March. . 

SABOTACE^, 

Consjjechis of Qenera. 

1. Isonifri. Calyx-lobes equal iu number to the eorolltvlobes, 

• CalyX'SeymenU uniserialc, • 

X Staminodes ontirtly absent. 

CnuYBorHYLLi'M. Flowors 5-, rarely 6—T-mcrous, with as many ovary-cells and 
stamens. 

X ^x Staminodes as many as stamens and usimlly alternating with them. 

8idero3^’lon. blowers 5-mci'ous. Ovuvy-cells 5—2. Stamens 5. Seeds albu- 
minona. 

Sarcospekma. Flowers 5-merous. Stamens and ov:ir}'-cclU 6 each. Seeds with¬ 
out albumen. Stipules Aiducous. 

* * Cahjx-iegwents in 2 dittinci series, 

X Stamens as many as petals and alternating with as many staminodos 
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Flowers 6-mcroa8. Stamens 6. Ovary-cells 12. 

X X Stamens twice as many as petals, or nomcrons. Staminodcs none. 
IsoKANDRA. Flowors 4-morou8. Stamens 8. Seeds with albumen. Ovary-cells 4, 
PrcHopsis. Flowers G-iherous. Stamens 12. Albumen none. Ovary-cells G. 
Trih. 2. AHixomeri.- Oorolla-lobcs usually 2~3 times as many as calyx-lobes. 

• Sinmi^tode^t none. 

X Ovary-coUs twice as many as calyx-segments. 

Hexamf.ria. Calyx-lobes 6. Corolla-lobes and stamens each 12. Ovary-cells 12. 
Payexa. Calyx-lobes 4. Corolla-lubes, stamens, and ovary-coUs 8 each. 

X X Ovaiy-cclls as many us calyx-sogments. 

Dassia. Calyx-lobes and ovary-cells 4 or C ; corolla-lobcs 8—14, Stamens about 
2 or 3 times as many as corolla-lobes, in 1—3 scries. 

• • StaintHodfa 6 or 8. 

hliMvsoi’S. Calyx-lobes and ovary-cells 6 or 8 each; eorolla-lobcs 2 or 3 times as 
many. 

Chrysophyllum, L. 

1. Cn. KoxBTJnGiiTi, U, Don iu Mill. Diet. IV. 33 ; Bcdd. Sylv. 
Madr. t. 236. (Ch. acuminaliim^ Koxl). FI. Ind. I. 599, non Laink. ; Oh. 
Hmiatranmi^ Miq, Suj)j)l. FI. Sumatr. 579.) 

Hab. Jiathcr rare iu the tropical forests above liangoon, Pegu.—FI. 
Jiino j Fr. Dec. 

Sideroxylon, h. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Snhg. 1. Oligotheeay DC. Calyx-lubes acuminate or acute. Young shoots and 
under-surface of leaves more or less villous-toTneiitose. 

Armed ^nth long solitary siipra-axillury siiini’s ; calyx-lobes acute,.. S. armatsm. 

Unarmed; calyx-lobcs acuminate,. jS. tonieutoi,uin. 

2. Jiu^Sideroxglon. Calyx-lobes rounded or bhiiit. 

• Sen'ies 1— 2~scedcd. 

Younger parts coppery or rusty-silk hniry; leaves coriaceous,. »S'. aUennatum. 

• * JJerries Mveral (d—10)-«rt'rfrrf. 

Glabrous; leaves ehartaeeous, ... grandtjollum. 

1. S. TOMEXXOSUM, Koxb. Coroni. PI. I. 28. t. 28 and FI. Aid. I. 
602. {Sapotd,? tomenlosa^ DC. Prod. VIll. 175). 

Var. SPiS'ESCKJfS, the younger branehlets armed with sliort sharp 
spines in the leaf-axils. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the eng and dry forests of Proine ; var. /?. 
Pegu, more probably Promo (Dr. Brandis). 

1 have only leaf-specimen.s, and the identification is, tJierefore, some¬ 
what doubtful. « 

2. S. ? PABViroLiUM, Kurz For. FI. Bunn, II. 576 {Mimusops par~ 

vifolia, Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 123, excl. flor.) . , 

Hab. Kather rare in the eng-forcsts of Promc; Ava, below Yeuang- 
cboung (Wall. Cat. 4140 G.). 
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Very like 8. elengoides. It is rather a small tree, spiny armed, but 
Wallich’s incomplete specimen (although doubtless identical) is unarmed. 
The flowers (loose) attached to Wallich’s specimen resemble those of Miinth 
eops littoralis, and I now entertain little doubt that they do not belong at 
all to the leaf-specimens. 

3. S. ATTENUATirar, DC. Prod. VIII. 178; Wight Icon. t. 1590; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 1037. 

TIau. Tropical forests of Tenasscrim, from Moulmein (Falconer) 
down to Mergui (Heifer, Gfiff., etc.) ; also Andamans, Nurcoiidam island.— 
FI. March. 

4. S. GRANbiFOLirM, Willi. In Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 349 j DC. Prod. 
VIIT. 178.—rfS'. regiumf Wall. Cat. 415G). 

Had. Martaban, hill-ranges lx.’twcon the Bceling and Sittang (Dr. 
Brandis); Pegu (Wall.) ; tropical forests of the Andamans.—FI. April; Fr. 
Fobr., Marcli. 

The seeds of this species are albuminous. 

Sarcosperma, Hf. 

1. S, AiinonEUM, TTf. in Bth. Gen. PI. IT. G55. (SUleroxglon arlo- 
remij llam. ; SapoteOy Griil. Not. Dieot. 201. t. 501). 

Had# Upper Burma, Xamyooii (Griff.), 

Achras, L. 

*1. A. Sapota, L. sp. pi. 170; Jacq. Ainer. 57. t. 41; Bot. Mag. t. 
3111—12; Koxb. Fl. Ind. TI. lH\..^(8apota Achras, MiU. Diet. No. 1.; 
DC. Prod. Vlll. 171; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 11. 103G). 

Hah. Of American origin, now frequently planted along roUda at 
Itangoon and other larger stations.—Fl. IIS. 

• Isonandra, Wight. 

Conspn f us of Species. 

Suhij. 1. FM-I/iomndra. Flowers 4-nicroufl. Seeds albiiininoufl. ^ 

ISiiluj. 2. Jpoliasua, DC. FlowtTs t- a* 6-mcrotis. Seeds wiyiout albumen, 

♦ Flom'vi A.~mt‘ous. . 

Loaves chai'ia<'ootis, strongly nciwed,.. /. caloncura, 

* * Calyx Q^partiil, the 3 outer segments valvate (Dichopais, Thw.), 

Loaves coriaceous, glaucous beneath, the nerves obsolete ; filaments as long as the an¬ 
thers, densely villous, .... • • ■ • I, polyaniha. 

Leaves ooiiaecous, glaucous beneath, the noiTcs strong and pandlel; filaments long and 
siuuder,..... % I, obovata, 

1. I. CALONEUEA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 69 and 
^ 1S73* 88 (calopflglla)*.—(Bassia caloncura, Ivurz in Andam. liop. 41). 

Hab. Not'unfrequcut in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—Fr. 
May. 
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Vichopsis and Isonandra differ in the number of floral parts and in 
tlic absence or presence of a rather scanty albumen. This species, however, 
has 4-mcrou8 flowers and no albumen, and hence I fear that the character 
derived from the albumen is of the same value as in Lhweiera, etc., amongst 
Oleaceac. 

2. I. POLTAJTTHA. (Bassia polyantha^ Wall. Cat. 4100 ; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 198 j Dichopsispoljfanthaj Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 058), 

ITab. Tropical forests of Boronga-island, near Akyab, Arracan, at 
500—l(XX) ft. elevation. 

Tlicrc is another Isomndra in HBC. in leaf only, from Martaban, 
Mittigatc (Falconer), with large chartaccous strongly pafallel-nerved leaves 
glaucous beneath. It seems very near allied to the above. 

3. I. OBOVATA, Griff. Not. Dicot. 293. (Bimia ? hypolcuca, Micp 
Suppl. FI. Sumatr. 582). 

Hab. Tenassorim (Griff., Heifer) ; Moulmcin (Falconer).—Fr. 
March. 

Fayena, A DO. 

Conspectus of Species, 

Suhg. 1. SEXAMEUIAy Griff. Calyx G-parted. 

Filaments very short, villoxis; anthers glabrous, inucronatc-acuminatc,.,,, i?. GriJiUUi. 
Subg. 2, ETT-rAVEXA, Calyx 4-partcd. 

• Anthers pilose (Ccratophorus, Hassh.). 

* • Anthers glabrous. 

Connective of anthers produced into a broad blunt beak; sepals blunt or nearly so; 

nerves .somewhat irregulur; petiole about }—-J in. long, . P, luvhla. 

Connective tenninating in a bristle; sepals aeiilo; nerves thin, paiullel; petiole about 
an in. long, slender,.. i*; parnlldoneura, 

1. P. LUCIDA, DC. Prod. VIII. 107; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 1039. 
—{Ccratophorus W’iyhtiij Hassk. Uotz. I. GOl; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 1039 ; 
Isonandmpolyandra, Wight Icon. t. 1589), 

Hab. Burma (rather Malacca ?) (Griff. 3005). 

2. P.*PAKALLEjiOXi':eiiA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 70. 
Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban down to Tenasso¬ 
rim (Kelt*. 3G11).—FI. March j Fr. April, May. 

Bassia, Keen. 

(Dasyaulus, Thw.; KaJeosmanihoSt Hassk.).^ 

Conspectus of Species. 

* Anthers aristatc, inclndedy on very shortpluntents at almost sessile. 

Corolla-lobes very short (about | as long as the tube); anther^ in 3 ^ws; borrios o]^- 

vatC'Oblong, .... B. iuhfotia. «■ 

CoroUa-lobcs as long as the tube j anthers in 2 rows; berries unkndwn,.... B. villostt. 

* * Anthers bluntj on long slender planunts and ezseried. 
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Corolla-lobes as long as the tube; anthers in a single row inserted at the throat; bor- 

rios ovate, acuminato, ..... B, buiyracea, 

1. B. viLLOSA, Wall. Cat. 4165; DC. Prod. VIII. 198. 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall).—FI. Nov. 

Mimusops, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Leaves njundedorretuso; flowers solitary, i-athor small; anthers blunt (?); berries the 

size and shape of a wood-apple, 6—C-sccdod, . M. Uttoralis, 

Leaves bliuitibh acuminate or apiculato; flowers clustered, conspicuous; anthers very 
acuminate ; berries oval, uHiiiilIy l-secdcd, . M. Ehugi, 

1. M. LiTTORAT.is, Kurz in Joui*n. As. Soc. Bong. 1876. 138. (IdT. 
Indica^ Kurz.Audam. Rep. 42 and in Journ. As. Soc. 1871. 70). 

Had. Frequent in the coast-forests of the Andamans; also Tenasse- 
rim, Moulmein (Wallich, Theobald) and further south (Griff. 3613).—FI. 
June, July; Fr. CS. 

2. M. Elenot, L. sp. pi. 497 ; DC. Prod. VIIT. 202 ; Roxb. Corom. 
PI. 1.15. t. 14. and FI. Ind. II. 236; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. II. 1042; Wight 
Icon. t. 1580; Bedd. Sylv. Madr. t. 40). 

l^B. Not unfi*equent in the tropical forests of South Andaman, also 
in those of Martaban and Tenasserim; generally planted in villages all 
over BuriSah.—FI. Febr.—Sept. 

KBKKACBJE. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

* Of>ary-ccUs with 2 ovulet. 

hlAiiA. Calyx- and corolla-lobcs usually trimerous. Ovary-cells usually os many 
as corolla*lobes. 

Caugilia. Calyx and corolla 4—6-mcrous. Ovary-cells usually twice as many 
as eoruUa-lobos. 

Ovary^eelh \~ovuh'd. 

X Anthers opening by longitudinal slits. 

Gunisaxthus. Calyx- and corolla-lobes usually 4, rarely 6, Ovary^cclls usually 
as many. 31ulc and female flowers all solitary’’. Calyx of m.ales (prided *to the base, 
thu lobes narrow, membranous. . 

Biosi'viios. Calj-x-and corolla-lobcs usmdly 4—6. Mulo flowers clustered or 
cymoso, tho females solitiiry, or rarely in cymes or panicles. Calyx of males gamo- 
sopalous. 

X •( Anthers opening laterally by apical iH>rc8. 

Leucoxylox. Churacters of Biospyroa. 

Maba, Forst. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Ovary Q^eelledy the ceHa l^vnlcd. 

Glabrous or nearly so; ovar>' glabrous, .. M. Mtrguwme. 

* • Ovary ^•celled^ denecly puheacent. 
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Tjonrcfl snrnll, glabrous ; berries globular, the size of a pea, . •. .. Jf. buxifoHa. 


Leaves Lirgc, hirsute along the nerves beneath; berries oblong, more than an ineh long, 

.. M. Audamanica, 

1. M. MEnaurENsrs, Hiem Monog. Ebenac. 134. 

IfAB. Tenasserim, Mci’gui Archipelago (Helf. and Griff. 3G18).—El. 
Jan. ; Fr. Fohr. 

I separate the species with 1-ovulato and 2-ovuhite ovary-cells, and 
from this ))oint of vic\7 the above species, which has 1-ovulatc ovary-cclls 
ap]>arcntly twice as numerous as the floral paris, cannot be a true MubOf 
but may be referable to Diospijros. I have seen no specimens of it. 

2. M. BTJXU’OLTA, Pers. Kneh. II. 000 ; DC. Prod^ VIII. 240 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Eat. IL 1050; Wight Icon. t. 703; Ilierii Monog. Eben. 116; 
IJedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. 118. t. 10. f. 4. (Ferrcola huxifolia^ Roxb. Corom. 
1*1. I. 35. t. 45. and FI. Ind. III. 790 ; M. N'eilglierrensiSf Wiglit lllust. 
t. 148 bis ; M. EbennSy Wight Icon. 1.1228—9). 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmcin southwards (Griff., Wall., Falco¬ 
ner).—FI. Fcbr., March. 

3. M. A.vdamamca, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1876. 138. 
{Macrcightia Andamanica, Kurz And. Rep. 42 ; Hiorn Monogr. Ebenao. 
121 ). 

Hvb. Frequent in the moistcr upper mixed forests of the Andamans. 
—FI. US. ; Fr. April. 


GunisantbuB, DC. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Not flowering branrhloU sparingly pubescent; leaves glabrosccnt; calyx-tnbo half the 

length of the coroU.'i-lobos,. G. piloHidna. 

Not flowciing branchleta densely villous ; leaves boni'ath permuiKintly softly pubes¬ 
cent ; calyx-tube a little shoilcr than the corolla-lobi's,. »,,G. Moflis. 

1. G. pJLOsrs, T)C. I’rod. Vlll. 220.— {Blospyrospilosulus. Wall. 
Cat. 4132 ; Iliorn Monog. Eben. 188). 

Hab. • Not unfrequent in the tropical foresis of the Andamans; also 
in those of the .Pegu Yomah.—FI. April ; Fr. May, June. 

2. G. MOLLIS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 88. 

Hab. Not unfrequent along choungs in the tropical forests of Mar¬ 
taban east of Tounghoo.—FI. March. 

Very near allied to the preceding species. 

Diospyros. L. 

Conspectus 'of Species. 

Suhg. 1. AMUXISy Hiem. Calyx in bud globular and close^l, iho lobes connato 
but afterwards bursting irregularly into 2 or 3 lobes. Corolla tubular, 6-lobcd. Ovaryr 
colls as many as corolla-lobos. 
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Glabrous; leaves coriaceous and elegantly not*veined; pOToUa consgicnous, about 4 lin. 

long, very coriaceous. ......JD. Topoiia, 

Suhg. 2. EU-DIOSPYROS, DO. Calyx toothed or lobed, raroly truncate. 
Ovary-cells often twico as many as corolla-lobes. 

* Calyx in inalet thort and truncate-toothed^ in femtUee laryOy deeply lobed; corolla 

urecolate, the hbee notched ; anthere 30—dO. ^ 

Glabrous ; leaves coriaceous./). Enibryopterie, 

* * Calyx toothed or lobed ; corolla-lobee not notched ; anthere about 20 or fewer* 

X Corolla urceolato, in bud globular or conical, the tubo short and in¬ 
flated, the lobes usually rounded and short. 

+ Flower-buds globular; corolla quite glabrous; flowers small, 

• hardly a lino long. 

Leaves thin chortaccons, with strong prominent nerves, tho not-venation distinct, lax; 

ovaiy glabrous, ..... E, chartacea. 

Leaves thin-coriacoous, tho nerves strong, the net-venation inconspicuous; ovary 

tawny villous,..... E. ehretioidea. 

+ + Flower-buds conical, acute, but never olongato. 

t Ovary pubescent or villuus. Leaves quite glabrous and glossy. 

Flowers rather largo, clustered, iri)m the older branches,.i). ramifora. 

Leaves gluucous-groen when dry, almost polished, tho nerves very inconspicuous and 
iuipressed; peduncles 4 —5 lin. long; nearly 5—6 lin. long, axillary,., E. olei/olia. 

* ft Ovary glabrous or nearly so, 

• X Loaves more or less rigid, quite glabrous, glossy. 

Leaves drying blackish, tho nerves and net-venation thin hut prominent; flowers sniiill 

axillary, tho males cymoao ; berries globose, tho sise of a cherry ; albumen homo¬ 
geneous, ... E. Kurzii. 

X t Leaves membranous, at least while somewhat young 
more or loss jmbcvulous or pubescent. 

O Berries sessile or nearly so. 

Calyx-lobes of males acute ; loaves more or less acuuiiuiito j bemes tlio size of a cherry; 

albumen homogeneous,... E. moUie. 

Calyx-lobos blunt; leaves acute or apicuLite ; bfurics 2or 3 times as large,.. ..D. Kaki* 

* 0 O Berry rather long-poduneled. 

Leaves g^aucoscent, glabresccnt; berries the size of a cherry ; albumon homogeneous ; 

spiny-armed tree.....D. motUana* 

Leaves puljcsccnt beneath; berries about ai' in. in diameter; albumen ruminate on tho 

outer face; unarmed tree, peduncles shorter and stout.(D. eordifoUa Y) 

X X Corolla ssilver-shapcd, clongatcly (very rarely shortly) conical, the 
tube not or hardly widened, tho lobes as long or nearly' as long as 
tho tube. 

^ Borders of tho calyx-lobes of female flowers reflexed or revoluto, 
at least at tho base, and often appearing somewhat auricled. 
t Corolla in bud short-conical. {Otogyne, DC.). 

^11 younger parts tawny *ox greyish tomentoso; leaves coriaceous, glabresccnt abovo; 

flowers usually^ (4-—6)-merous; albumon ruminate,. ,*,E. Eurmaniea, 

> Slightly appressed pubescent; loaves thin chartaceous; flowers 4-merou8; calyx-lobes 
sUky-pubosconVespccially inside ; ovary densely fulvou8-tomontose,..D. rhodoealyx. 

• t’t Corolla in bud elongate conical, 4-angular. Flowers 4- 

morous. 
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O Flowors (both soxcb) formings tomontoso bractcd usually 
. compound cymos. Berrios globular. 

Peduncles long, the cymo often compound ; not-venation of loaves obsolete, D. dem\fiora. 
Cymes large, corymb-likc, fuHgmous-velvoty; not-venation strong but lax, T>. JJorsJieUUi. 

O O blowers short-podunclod or sessile, axillary. 

Flowers 8hort-pcdunclcd,^clustered; not-voimtion indistinct; berrioa olliptical, 

Flowers sessile or nearly so ; net-venation lax but distinct; berrioa globular, ruaty- 


puboacont; albumen homogeneous, . 1). mulntala. 

As preceding, but ovarj' glabrous, ...... J). Mpotoidca. 


+ + Borders of the calyx-lobes in female flowors plain, not reflexed 
nor recurved. 

t All parts, except tho very young shoots, quite glabrous. 
Flowers almost sessile. 

Flowers msty-tomentosc; calyx sboii, the lobes acute ; leavers strongly net-veined ; 

bcnics tawny-tomentofio ; corolla 4-comcTod in bud, . laucciffolia. 

hlale calyx bell-shaped, Ihelobt'S shoit, rounded, tomentosc ; leaves strongl)' net-veimnl 

berries riisty-tomcntosc ; corolla terete in bud,. D, 3 )yrrhnf«t'jia. 

Calyx ample, pubcruloiu?, tho lobes rounded ; male cymes very shoi-t and stout; leaves ; 

strongly net-vcined ; eorolla terete in bud,. J). nd ietjHta. 

t t All parts, espociall3’^ tho leaves, more or leas pubescent or 
otherwise hairy ; male flowers in cymes ; berries glabrous. 
Leaves not cordate, softly pubos<'ent benouth; calyx-lobes and bracts aci^ie; flowers 

4-morons, . D. atriHa. 

Leaves not cordate, adult almost glabrous and cbartciccous ; calyx-lobes lijiear-liuic«>olato; 
cymes branched, tuasing iromtlic stem and older branches ; flowors 5-mcrous, 

. Jlmndisiana, 

I^eaves with cordate base, softly pubescent; calyx lobes and bracts rounded; cjtiics 
short, stout; flowers 4-merous, . D.daxyphylla, 

1. D. Toposia, Ham. in Linn. Trans. XV. 115 ; Bedd. Icon, plant. 

I. 122; DC. Prod. VIII. 237; Hiorn Monogr. Kbenac. 2G3.—(i). ruce- 
mosa, lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 536; DC. Prod. VIII. 239; Wight Icon. t. 410). 

IIab. Chittagong. ^ 

2. D., Embrtopteris, Pers. Ench. II. 624 ; Bot. Bog. VI. t 499; 
DC. Prod. VIII.. 235 ; Griff. Not. Dicot, 289 ; Hiern Monog. Elwn. 257 ; 
Bcdd. Sylv. Madr. t. 09. {Emhryopteris ghbtinifera^ Boxl). Corom. PI. I. 
49. t. 70; Wight Icon. t. 843—44 ; D. gluihiosa^ Kocn. ap. Itoxb. FI. Ind. 

II. 633). 

Hab. Martaban and Tcnasscrim, apparently not ui\^rcftuent; often 
cultivated in villages.—FI. Ang.; Fr. Fel>r.—April. 

3. D. CHARTACEA, Wall. Cat. 4135 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 232 ; Tliern 
Monogr. Ebenac. 230. 

Hab. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of Martaban and UpjAr- ^ 
Tcnasscrim.—FI. March, April. 

4. D. EnRETioiBEs, Wall. Cat. 4137 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 231; Hiorn 
Monogr. Ebcn. 162. 
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Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shcdding, especially the mixed forests, all 
over Biirmali, from Ava and Martaban down to Pegu, up to 3000 ft. eleva¬ 
tion.—I'l. April, May; Pr. Decb., Jan. 

5. KAMiFiiORA, Iloxb. PI. Iiid. II. 635; DC, Prod. VITI. 233 ; 
Wight Icon. t. 189; Hicrn Monogr. Eben. 235. 

Hab. liathor rare in the tropical forests of Arracan ; also Chittagong. 
C. D. OLEfFOLTA, Wall. Cat. 4128 j Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Deng. 
1871, 72 ; Hiern Monogr. Eben. 204. 

IIab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Upper Tenas- 
serim.—FI. March,'April; Fr. KS. 

7. D. Kuit/iiT, llicru Monogr. Ebcnac. 1G2. 

Hab. • Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests of 
the Andamans.—FI. May, June ; Fr. Febr.—April. 

8 . D. MOLLIS, Oriff. in Jouni, Agr. Hort. Soc.. Beng. III. 145. c. 

icon. 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of Martaban, at 2—4000 ft. 
elevation ; Ava, Khakyen hills.—FI. March. 

9. D. MONTANA, Ilo-vb. Corom. PI. I. 37. t. 48; DC. Prod. VTII. 
230 T Wight Icon. 1.1225 and Illustr. t. 148 ; Iliern. Monogr. Eben. 220. 

Vaj;. a. OENUIXA, Iliern. 1. c. 222. (D. lieteropkylla, Wall. ap. DC. 
Prod. VIII. 230, tejite Hiern). 

Var. p. coEDiFOTiiA, Iliern 1. c. 222. (D. cordifolia^ Roxb. Corom. 
PI. I. 38. t. 50 and FI. Ind. 11. 538; DC. Prod. VIII. 230; Wight Illustr. 
1.148 j D. Dene. Jib. Timor. Doscr. 79; DC. 1. c.; Miq. FI. 

Ind. Bat. II. 104G ; D, Waldemariiy Xlotzsch in Waldem. Reise 101. t. 
55). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, esjHJcially the dry and 
cng-forest.s, of Ava, Promo, and Pegu.—M. April, March ; Fr. Decb.—Febr. 

A variety of thi.s (in the analytical key separated as B. cordifolia ?) is 
freqiilnt in the mixed forests of Pogn. It has the leaves much larger 
(3—4 in. long), but offer.s (in fruit only) no tangible charactti’s for specific 
separation. 1 rely \ipon the rumination of seeds as little in Biospyros as 
in Calamea. 

10. D. Bbemamca, Kurz in .Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 73 ; Hiera 
Monogr. Ebcnac. ICG. 

Hab. (fommon in the dry and oi>cn, especially the eng-forests of 
Promo and Ava ; less frequent in those of Pegu and Martaban.—FI. March, 
April; Fr. Dec., Jam 

11. D. yuonpCALTX, Kui*z in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 71; 
Hi^rn Monogr, Ebon. 241. 

Hab, Siamese provinces of Radburi and Kanburi (Teysmann),—FL 

IIS. 
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Habit and affinity of D» chloroxylon, 

12. D. DENSiFLOBA, Wall. Cat. 4140; DC. Prod. VIII.- 233 ; Hiem 
Monogr. Eben. 171. . 

Had. Hatbor rare in the tropical forests of Arracan and Martaban \ 
also Tenasseriin.—FI. Pebr. ; Fr. March. 

13. D. HoBSPiELDir, Hiern Monog. Eben. 193. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 3620), teste Hiem. 

14. D. FLAVJCA^s, Hiern Monog. Eben. 205 (Ehemcea 2, GrifE. 
Not. Dicot. 291.) 

Hab. Tenasserim (Heifer 3623 and 3639, 3640).' 

Heifer’s No. 3632 (not seen by me) from Tenasserim or the Andamans 
is referred \>y'HiQvn to D. Moonii^^hyt. (D. Itirsuta, L.). I fear there 
is a mistake. 

15. D. TnmtriATA, Wall. Cat. 4136; DC. Prod. VIII. 233; Hiern 
Monog. Ebenac. 210. 

Hab. Not nnfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban, Tenasse¬ 
rim and the Andamans.—Fr. April, May ; Fr. Oetob.—Febr. 

16. D. SAPOTOIDES, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873 88.; Hiern 
Monog. Ebenac. 206. 

Hab. Fmquent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopeg of the 
Pegu Yomah (especially along the Choungmeneh choung, Khaboung).—FI. 
April. 

17. D. i.iircEJEFOLTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 537; DC. Prod. VIII. 232; 
Hiern Monogr. Ebenac. 213. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Fjvlconer).—FI. March. 

18. D. PTBBiiocABPA, Miq. Supi>l. FI. Sumatr. 583 ; Hiem Monog. 
Eben. 206. 

? Var. p, Andamaihca, leaves oblong to narrow-oblong, the lateral 
nerves faint and numerous, net-venation more lax. 

Hab, Var. /3. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the Andan4*ns.— 
FI. May. < 

The Andain^ri tree, I have little doubt, is a difEcrent species, but the 
material is too incomplete for description. 

19: D. TAEiEGATA, KuTZ in Joura. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. 73 ; Hiern 
Monogr, Eben. 203. 

Hab.' Not unfrequent in the moistcr upper mixed and the tropical 
forests of Pegu and Martaban, up to 1000 ft. elevation.—FI. Ap*il. 

20. D. STBTCTA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 539; DC. Prod. VIII. 232, 

Hiem Monogr. Eben. 201. , ^ 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.) ; Tipperah (Roxburgh). * 

21. D, Bbandtstana, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. lleng. 1871. 72; 
Hiem Monog. Ebon. 184. 
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Hab. Upper Tenasserira, Domdamee forests (Brandis) ; Ava, Kha- 
kycn hills (J. Anderson).—FI. Febr., March. 

22. D. DASTpnTLLA, Kurz in Journ, As. Soo. Bcng. 1871. 71; 
Hiern Monogr. Eben, 203. 

Hab. Martaban, Tai^po bills, at 4t000 ft. elevation (Brandis). 

STYBAOEM, 

Conspectus of Genera, 

Styrax. Calyx somewhat onlarg:ing and onclosing tho fruit for ono half. Corolla 
slightly twisted or almost valvato in bud. Stamens 10, the anthers elongate. Bmpo 
dry, somolimes valvately dehiseing. 

SYMri/Ocos. Calyx wholly or nearly wholly adnato to the ovary. Corolla-lobes 
imbricate in ^ud. Stamens numerous, indefinite, tho anthers short. Drupo mora or 
loss succulent, crowded by tho calyx-limb. 

Styrax, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• All parts mere or Uss tomontoM^ the undersurface of the leaves particularly so. 
Leaves whitc-tomentoso beneath; calyx slit spathc-like, conspicuously subuLate- 

toothod, . . S. rugosum. 

• Younger parts more or less tomentose ; leaves sparingly aud minutely stellate- 
^ puberulous^ ylabnscent and green. 

Calyx 5- or C-toothod; corolla-lobes narrow-oblong, about 4 lin. long; leaves serrulate. 

.« 8. scrrulatum. 

Calyx truncate and minutely toothed; corolla-lobes ovate, nearly f in. long; leaves 
ri'motely and minutely tootlicd, ... 8 . virgaUtm. 

1. S. BUQOSUM, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 61. 

Hab. Martaban, on the liills between the Sittang and Salween, at 
4000 ft. elevation (Dr. Brandis).—FI. May. 

2. S. SEiiBULATUM, Koxb. FI. Iiid. TL 415 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 267 ; 

Bot. Mag: t. 5950. (-S', florihunda^ GrifE. Not. Dicot. 287 ?) 

Chittagong (Koxh.) ; Ava, Khakycn hills (J. Anderson); (Tenas- 
serim, between Kulweng and Mergui, Grilf.)—FI. March; Fr. petob. 

3. S. viEGATUM, Wall. Cat. 4100; DC. Prod. VIII. 267.— {S. grandi- 
ilorum, Griff. Not. Dicot. 287. t. 423). 

Hab. Burmah (Griff. 3671), probably Ava. 

Symplooos, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Otary Z-cellcd, Drupes oblong or elliptical^ Zsclled. Emhryo straight. 

X Drupes shlcatc-ribbcd. 

Young ports mor^ or 1^ rusty-pubescont; flowers sessile or nearly so, in simple to- 

* iftcntoBO spikes, . sulcata, 

X X * Drupes smooth and terete, 
t Bocemes or spikes not glabrous. 
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Cjlabroiifl ; flowers sessile, in compound puberulous spikes,. 8. htcida. 

Young shoots more or less pubescent; flowers shortly pcdicclled, in simple or branched 

\'illo\is-tunicntoso racemes, ... •. .. 8. racemosa, 

t t llacomcs quite glabrous. 

Glabrous ; petioles and rib beneath sparingly hairy; racemes slender, . .8. Icinslarhya. 

* * Ovnry rarely Z-irlled. linqH'S more or less tnrbhmte or obvently peur- 
shaped^ by abortion nmalhj \-seriledy the cndocarp often intruding so as to 
cause the seed to be more or less eun'ed. Umbryo careed* 

X titiniH'ns in 2 or more series, not fascicbul. 

f riuwei’s sessile, in simple or compound spikes. 

0 Drupes ribbed or torulosc. 

Young slioots, spikes, and leaves beneath more or less rusty pub'’scent or tomentoso; 


drupe.s nblKnl, . 8. Jarnniea. 

t.tlabrous; spikes gltibroua; drupestoniJoso-ribbed, . . ,,8. spicata, 

O O Dnipcs terete and smooth. 

Glabrous, also the 8pik<5S ; drupes ovoid-tnrbinato, .... 5. pofyearpa. 


t t Flowers pcdieclled, in simple or compound racemes. Drupes 
terete. 

Glabrous; racemes compound, minutely appressed pubescent, stout; drapes ovoi«l- 

tiiibinat(' (unnjH'),. 8. pcdicetlata. 

(ilabi'ous; leaves caudate acumiiuite ; racemes simple, sh'iidor, pubescent; dnijM's 

ovuid-iui'biuutc, . 8. lamiala. 

X X Stamens collected into H bundles. Flower's wliitc. ^ 

Kacemes shoi-tly tomenlose, short; pedicels very bhoi*t and thick, . 8 . kneantha, 

Jlucenics api)rfs.sed pubescent, forming sloiidor pjiniclcs ; pedicels long, filiform, 

.. 8. crutnyoiiks, 

1. S. SULCATA, Kurz in Jouru. As. Soc. Bong. 1871. G3. 

Var. a. olabeiob, leaves more coriaceous, quite glabrous and sliining 
above ; di'upes larger and glabrous. 

Var. p. ruBESCENs, leaves narrower and longer acuminate, less glos¬ 
sy and almost opaque, pubescent on the midrib bcneatli j young shoots 
rusty villous-toin(5utose ; drupes (luivipc) pubescent. 

IIab. Not I’arc in the drier hill-forests of Martaban, at 3000 t^> (>000 
feet elcvuti«n ; var. p. Ui>per Tcnasscriin, Daunat pass, 4000 ft. (Dr. Bran¬ 
dis).—Fr. Marche 

2. S. LU^iDA, Wall. Cat, 4414; DC. Prod. VIII. 255. 

Hab. Not unfj’cquent in tlic hill-forests of Martaban, ospecially on 
the Nattoung ridges, at 5—7000 ft. clovatioji.—FI. March. 

3. S. RACEMOSA, Koxl). FL Ind. 11. 539; DC. Pr^d. VIII. 255. 
(8. Ilamiltoniana, Wall. Cat. 4420 ; DC. 1. c. 254). 

Var. a. KoxiiVJiGUiA>'A, racemes usually simjjle or nearly so, leaves 
quite glabrous (8, riguhi Wall. Cat. 4422), or the midrib beneath slightly 
appressed pul>e8cent. * ' 

Var, p. COMI’OSITA, racemes more or less branched j leaves glabrous. 

IIab. Bather frequent in the open and dry forests, all over Ava and 
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Pegu down to Martaban and Upper Tcnasscrim, up to'2000 ft. elevation.— 
FI. Jan., Fcbr. 

4. S. LETOSTACUTA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 89. and in 
Trim. Journ. Bot. 1875. 329. 

IIab. Teuassevim (Helf. 3C5G). 

5. S. Javanica, {Diculgx JavanicuSf Bl. Bydr. 1117 ; 8, fet'ruginea, 
Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 542 ; DC. Prod. VIIT. 257; Miq. FI. Tnd. Bat. 1/2. 
400 ; 8. rnlnginosa. Wall. ap. DC. 1. c.; 8. Horsfieldiam^ Miq. Suppl. FI. 
Sumatr. 475, auciorc ipso “ foliiM latioribus” tantuni differt). 

Hat*. TenassBrim (Hclf. 3645). 

6. S. siuoATA, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 5II; DC. Prod. VIII, 254, non 
Btli. FI. Aastr. 

Hah. Tenasscriin (Tlclf. 3060 and f3664), from Moulmein south- 
w.nrds.—FI. Aug. 

If ]\Igvia8 laurina, Betz. Obs. IV. 27, is really tlie same as Roxburgh’s 
plant, the .■'Jpecific name will have to be elianged in favour of Retz's. 

7. S. i*OLY(.!AEi*A, Wall. Oat. 4423 A. and B.; DC. Prod. VIH. 255. 
(8. allamata. Wall. Cat. 4426 ; DC. 1. c. 256). 

•JJab. Frequent in the hill-forests of Martaban, especially Nattoung 
ridges, ’faijx) Ac., at 4—5000 ft. elevation ; Teiiasscrim, from Moulmein 
(Falconer) to Tavoy (Wall.).~Fl. Febr., Aug. 

8. S. PEDtcELLATA, Kui’z in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 89. 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of Toukyeghat east of TouJighoo, 

Marla])an.—Fr. April, May. 

9. S. CAVDATA, Wall. Cat. 4413 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 256. 

TTab. Cliiltagong (Ilf. aiid Tb.) ; Upper Tenasscriin, Taoo road (Dr. 
Brandis).—Fr. April. 

10. S, j.EL'CATsTKA, Kuiv. ill Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 89. 

Hab. Frequent in the swauip-forcsts between the Irrawaddi and 
Lhoii#rivers of Pegu.—FI. Jan 

11. S. CBATJ^aoiDES, D. Don. 11. Naiial. 145; DC. •Prod, VllI, 

258. 

IIab. Martaban, Nattoung hills (Rev. F. Mason). 

OLKACKA^. 

Con8j)ectus of Genera. 

Snho^d. I. Stamens 2 only, situated between a pair of 

corolla-lobes. • 

Trib. 1. JASMIXEJE, CoroUa-linib 5—12-lobcd. Ovules erect. 

* Fruit a dry couqirtMcd rapsuU, 

NrcTAXTiiKB^ Corolla twisted in bud. Albiunen none. Scabrous trees, with sim¬ 
ple leaves. 

* * Fruit a 2- or by abortion \-lobed drupe. 
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Jashinusi. Corolla twisted in bud. Albumen none. SbrubS) usually scandontj 
rarely trees; leaves simple or compound. 

Ti'ib. 2. OLEE^. Corolla 4-lobod, rarely 6-—8-cleft or wemting, with or without 
a tube. Ovules punduloos or attitched laterally near the summit of tho cell. 

• Corolla-Mkh 'tiHstcd in bud. Ovuha penduloua. Fruit a dry capauh or samara. 
ScHREiiEiiA. Corolla salver-shaped. Ovary 2-CGUed, with 3—4 ovules in each 

cell. Capsule 2-valvod, Seeds winged. Albumen none. Trees or shrubs, tho leaves 
pinnuto or rarely simple. 

* * CoroUa lobes valvate in bud or nearly so, rarely imbricate. Fruit drupaceous 

or berry-hke. Leaves simple. 

X Corolla-lobes inoro or less imbricate. 

OsMANTUus. Corolla-lobes blunt. IDndocurp of drupos thin. Flowers cltistcrcd, 
axillary. 

X X Corolla-lobes indnplicatc-valvato. 

CitioNANTHCS. Petals usually elongate, free or very shortly united at tho base. 
Seeds with or ^vithout albumen. Trees; inflorcscenco various. 

Olea. Ovary-coUs 2-ovulod. Seeds albuminous. Panicles axillary or terminal. 
Trees or shrubs, erect. 

Myxoi'yuum. Flowers minute, in axillary panicles. Seeds albuminous. Woody 
climber, witli shai-ply 4-corncred branches. 

Suhord. II. SALVADORAGEjU. CoroUa 4-partc(l, without tube. 
Stamens 4, alternating with the corolla-lobes. Ovules erect. 

A/ 1 .MA. Petals free, linear. Stamens free. Ovary 2-ccllcd, tho cells*2-ovulcd. 
Shrubs, spiny armed. 


Kyotanthes, L. 

1. N. Arbob TBisxrs, L. sp. pi. ed. 2. 8 ; Roxb. FI. Ind, I, 80; 
Bot. Reg. t. 309; DC. Prod. VIII. 314; Bot. Mag. t. 4900; Bedd. Sylv, 
Mjidi-. t. 240. 

Hab. Rare in the low forests above Rangoon ; Ava, Irrawaddi 
vaUcy (J. Anderson) ; Tenasserini (Hclf. 3G97) cult. ?—FI. Fr. CS. 

Jasminum, L. 

«. Conspectus of Species* 

Ser. 1. Unifoliotttta. Loaves simple, with a jointed potiolo. 

* Bracts miiiuto or short and lilifoim, rarely wanting. 

X Calyx-lobes short, or tho calyx almost truncato. 

+ Flowers corymbose. 

Obibrous; pedicels 2—6 lin. long; calyx 6-comered, almost truncate, jj.. . externum. 

Pubescent; flowers sessilu ; calyx-tooth as long as tho calyx-tubo, . J, decussatmn. 

+ + Flowers in poor axillary racemes ; pedicels ^—1. long; calyx- 
teeth distinct. • 

t Corolla-lobes blunt, glabrous. 

Nerves conspicuous on both sides, usually with a gland in tho axils; corolla-lfb^ 


usually 8, rarely ... I* subglandulosum, 

Kurves il»i» obsolete, without glands; corolla-lobes usually 6, . .«7. (Uteumtum, • 

t t CoroUa-lobos acuminaU). 
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Glabroua ; leaTos muru or lesa narrow, very long ucnminate ; ooroUa-lobea 9—12, 

.. /. lauri/olium. 

X X CalyX'lobcs longer than the calyz-tohe, fubiilate. 

Small shrub, almost orect; branchlcts puberolous ; loaves pmminexved, Sambae, 

Twining, glabrous; leaves 3‘nerved, .../. anatfoinoMM, 

* ♦ JBraeta leafy., am^ieuous, shorter or longer than the calyx* 

X Bracts longer than the calyx, leafy, whito>discoloared» 

More or less pubescont, especially the branchlets; coroUa^tube about ^ in. long or 

longer,... Rottlerianum, 

Olabrous whon adult, tufted>hairy in the nerve-axils beneath; corolla-tube about on 

in. lung, ..... J, coarctatum, 

X X. Bracts shorter than the culyx ; calyz-lohos subolato ; pedicels 
1—2 lin. long. 

IMoro or less'pubescent; corolla- and culyx-lubcs each 6—9, the latter 4—5 Itn. long, 

pubescent,...../. hirmtum. 

Glabrous or pubcrulous ; corolla- and calyx-lobes ouch G—7, tho lattor only a lino long, 

more or less pubescent,. J. ecandens. 

Ser. 2. Foliolato!. Leaves unpairod-pinnatc or pinnately 3-foliolato, rarely occa- 
siouiilly 1-foUolate. 

Glabrous; loaves unpaired-pinnate; calyx-lobos subulate, about 3—4 lin. long, 

• • J. grantliforum, 

m 

1. jf. EXTENSUM, Wall. Cat. 2S62 ; DC. Prod. VIII. aOS* 

Hab. Ava, towards the baso of the Taong-dong (Wall.).—FI. Fr. 

Nov. 

2. J. BECirssATUM, Wall. Cat. 2800 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 306. 

Hab. Not unfrcciueut in the tropical forests, from Martaban down to 
Upper Tenasserim, up to 3000 ft. elevation.—FI. Febr.; Fr. March. 

3. J. auBaBANDULOsuM, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. 1876. 329, and 
For. FI. Burm. II. 151. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the southern sloixjs 
of the Pegu Yomah above Kangoou; Tenasserim; South Andamans.—FL 
Dccb. f Fr, Febr. 

4. J. ATTENUATUM, Wall. Cat. f 864 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 309. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban, especially 
the Nattoung mountains, at 5000 to 7200 ft. elevation.—Ft Ft. March. 

6. J. LAUEiFOLiUM, Koxb. FI, Ind. I. 91; DC. Prod. VIH. 303. 

Var. a. OENtJianjM, calyx-lobes up to 4 lin. long, much longer than 
the calyx-tubc.* 

Var. fi. BBAcnYJiOBUM, ealyx-lobcs as long or a little longer than the 
calyx-tubo, more or les^ recurved. 

Hab. Var. /S. frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tonas- 
senift ; Ava, Khakyen bills (J. Anderson).—FI. Febr.—April; Fr. April, 
May. 
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6. J. Sambac, Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. I. 8; Wight Icon. t. 704 ; DC. 
Prod. VIIL 301; Bot. lleg. t. 1 and t. 497.— {J. quinqucflornm^ Ileyne ap. 
DC. Prod. VIII. 302.) 

Hab. Frequently cultivated all over Burma and often met with in 
neglected lands, poonzohs and rubbishy places near villages, but apparently 
not really wild. Said to bo wild in Promo district.—FI. March, April. 

7. J. AJTASTOirosANS, Wall. Cat. 2863; DC. Prod. VIII. 305. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 

Pogu Yomah and in those from Martaban down to Tenasscrim.—FI. 
March, April. 

8. J. Kottlebtajium, Wall. Cat. 2865; DC. Prbd. VIII. 305; 
Wight Icon. t. 1249. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah, especially along the Choungmenah choung (IChaboung). 
FI. April. 

9. J. COABCTATUM, Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 91; DC. Prod. VIII. 308. 
reticxMiim^y^'dW. Cat. 2869; DC. Prod. VIII. 303). 

IIaB. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and in those of Martaban east of Tounghoo ; also hills of 
Chittagong.—FI. April, May. 

Koxburgh’s plant has the calyx 5-lobcd wdiilo WaUich’s has it usuidly 
8-Iohc(L 

10. J. ninsuTiTM, Wilkl. sp. pi. 1. 36; Smith Kxot. Bot. II. 117. t. 

118 ; Wight Icon. t. 702 ; Bot. Mjig. t. 1931; Bot. Keg. t. 15. (Nyctan- 
ihes hirsiita^ L. sp. jd, 8 ; J. Andr. Bot. Jiepos. t. 406, non 

Both ; J. puhescenst Willd. sp. pi. I. 37 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. I. 91; DC. Prod. 
VIIL 302). 

Hab. Ava, Bhamo (J. Anderson); Pegu (Dr. Brandis).—FI. Jan. 

11. J. SCAXDENS, Vhl. Symb. HI. 2 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 306 ; Koxb. 
FI. Ind. I. 89. {J. syringmfolixim^ Wall. Cat. 2861; DC. Prod. VI11.C 306.) 

Var. d. oEKUDfUM, all parts more glabrous, the hranchlets and leaves 
especially so. 

Var. jS. rlsiTTM, (J. Imtum, Wall. Cat. 2S59 ; DC. Prod. VIIL 306), 
the hranchlets, nerves of the leaves, and sometimes also the under-surface of 
the leaves themselves puberulous. 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, especially tfiie tropical and 
open ones, all over Burmah, from Arracan, Pegu, and Martahj^u down to 
Tenasserim,—FI. Dec.—Febr.; Fr. April, May. , 

12. J. OBANDIFLOBUM, L. Sp. pi. 9; DO. Prod. VIIL 313; Bot. 

Beg. t. 91; Boxb. FI. Ind. 1.100. ' ^ 

Hab. Burmah (accord. Bev. F. Mason.) 
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Sohreberai Roxb. 

1. Sen. SWTETENIOIBES, Roxb. Corom. PL IL 1.1.101 and FI. Ind. 
I. 109 ; DC. Prod. VIIL 675 ; Bcdd. Sylv. Madr. t. 248. 

Var. a. oENunniM:, all parts glabrous, also the inflorescences, calyxes 
and corollas ; capsules 2 in. long. 

Var. p. PUBESCENS, (Sch. puhescens, Kurz in Flora 1872. 399), all 
younger parts and inflorescence softly pubescent; calyx densely and minute¬ 
ly tomentose ; corolla sparingly pubcrulous outside ; capsules much smaller. 

Had. Var. a. not unfrequont in the mixed forests all over Pegu and 
Martaban, entering-also the savannahs.—FI. April; Fr. Jan. 


Chionantlxus, L. 

{Linociera^ Swartz). 

Conspectus of Species, 

♦ PeiaU or coroUa-hhes vwy narrow, inxoliAU, 

Glabroiis; iiciwch prominent beneath; petals § lin. long, .... CU, minutijlovm, 

• * Pvtah vorulla-hhs brua^ery Jlnt or concuvoy but not involute, 

X Veins visible between the strong Literal nerves. (Leaves 3—6 in. 
long). 

Panicle rtftiplo, biafy-bracted; nerves impressed on the upper side of the loaves; drupes 

1 —in. long,. Ch, Pakmbanicua, 

P.'inirb'.s rather small, with minute bracts; nerves prominent on both sides ; drupes ^ 

in. long, ... Ch. maei'ophyllui, 

X X No visiblo veins between the nerves. (Leaves 6—10 in. long.) 
Panicle minutely pubcrulous; petals linear; drupes about an in. long, .. Ch. montauus, 

1. Cn. MiNUTiFLOHUS, Kiirz in For. FI. Burm. II. 159. 

IIab. Martaban hills cast of Tomighoo (Dr. Brandis), 

2. Cu. PAbE.UB.vjfrcus, Miq. Siiiqd. FI. Sumatr. 558 ; Kurz in Journ. 
As. Soc. Bcng. 1870. 139. 

Hab. Not uufrequent in the coasfc-forest.s of the Andamans.—FI. 
May, June. • 

3. Cu. MAcnopuTLLua, {Linociera macropligllay*\^iiX\. Cat. 2826. 
A.; DC. Prod. VIII. 297 ; Linociern altcnuata, Wall. Cat. 2839 ; Lino- 
cicra picrophJoja, F. MucU. Fragm. III. 139. t. 24?). 

IIab- Ava (J. Anderson) ; Pegu (Brandis); tropical forests of Upper 
Tenasserim (Wall.).—Fr. Jan. 

4. Qu. MONTANOS, Bl Bydr, 681; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 652. (Ch. 
insignis, Miq. Suppl.^’’!. Sumatr. 559). 

Hab. itathcr rare in the hill-eng-forests of Martaban east of Toun- 
gfiflo, at 1500* to 3000 ft. elevation; Upper Tenasserim (Falconer; Helf. 
3088). 
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Douhtjul f^eeies, 

1. Zinociera ? dblonga^ Wall. Cat. 2844 ; DC. Prod. IV. 298. 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong. 

2. L. ? loranthifolia^ Wall. Cat. 2842 ; DC. Prod. VIIL 298. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Amherst. 

The fragments seen by me look Olacinaceous. 

Oleftf Toumef. 

Conspectus of Species, 

♦ Corolla almost rotate, the limb spreading. Injloresemce Mxllarg^ or at the same 


time terminal. (Olca, Z.) 

X Petals only a line long or thoroabouta. 

Loaros rigidly coriaceous, tho nerves prominent; panicle glabrous, ........ 0. dentata. 

Leaves thin-coriaccous, the nerves prominent; panicles glabrous,.0. dioiea, 

X X Petals about 3 lin. long. 

Ivoaves reinless between tho nerves j drupes nearly ^ in, long, . 0. teruifora. 

• • Corolla funnel-shaped, with a longer or shorter tube. Panicles all terminal, 
(liigustrum, Toumef.) 

Panicles glabrous or pubescent; drupe 3—4 lin. long,.... 0. x'ohusta, 

1. O. DENTATA, Wall. Cat. 2840 ; DC. Prod, VIII. 286.—(O. ? sail- 
cifolia. Wall. Cat. 2821; DC. 1. o.). 


Hab. Frequent in tho drier hill-forests and the liill-cng-^rests of 
Martaban and Ui^pcr Tenasserim, at 2000 to 3000 ft. elevation; also in 
the tropical forests above Rangoon.—PI. June—Jan.; Fr. April, May. 

2. 0. DioiCA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. lOG; DC. Prod. VIII. 286. 

Hab. Hills of Chittagong.—FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. July. 

3. O. TEHNTFLOBA, (Linocicra ? temiflorn. Wall. Cat. 2845; DC. 
Prod. VIII. 297; Limciera ? acuminata^ Wall. Cat. 2844; DC. 1. c, 298 ; 
O, linoceroides, Wight Icon. t. 1241 ?) 

Had. Frequent in tho tropical and moister upper mixed forests of 
tho Pegu Yomah and from Martaban down to Tenasserim; also Chittagong. 
—FI. Dec., Jan.; Fr. Jan. “ 

4. O. Uobtjsta (JPhillyrea rolusta, Roxh. FI. Ind. 1.101; Visiania 
rohusta^ DC. Prod.’ VIII. 289 ; Ligustnm rohustumy Kurz Pegu Rep. App. 
A. 88.) 

Var. a. OENUTNA, panicle puberulous and more or less glabresccnt; 
leaves glabrous. 

Var. )3. PUBE3CENS {Ligustrum puhescens, Wall. PI. Xk rar. III. 44 
in adnot.; DC. Prod. VIIL 294 ; Visiania Sumatranaj Miq. FL* Ind. Rat. 
II. 549 ; Ligustrumpunctatumy GrifE. Not. Dicot. 741). 

Hab. Hills of Pegu (Brandis) ; Chittagong ; Var. p. Ava, Taong^- 
dong (Wall.) and in forests around Moulmcin, Upper Tenasserim (Grid.). 
FI. July, Aug. ; Fr. Nov., Decb. 
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UyxopTmm, Bi. 

1. M. SMiLACiroLiUM, BI. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 820.— {Chondro- 
spermum smilactfolium^ Wall. Cat. 2837 ; DC. Prod. VIU. 301; Chionan- 
thus ? smilacifolius. Wall, in Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 108). 

Var. a. GENtriiruM, leaves more or less entire or remotely and minute¬ 
ly spinesccnt-toothed \ panicle ample, slender, as long as or longer than the 
leaves. 

P Var. p. iLiciFOLTXTM, loaves somewhat narroAver and stronger nerved 
and veined, strongly and crowdedly spinose-serrate; panicles rather con¬ 
tracted, not above 2, in. long, axillary and loaf-opposed, rarely terminal, the 
peduncle and braaohings strong and 4-corncrcd. 

Has. Var. a. in the forests of Chittagong; var. p. rather frequent in 
the tropical forests of Martaban and in those of tho Andaman and Cocos- 
islands.—FI. April, May. 

Chondrospermtm ? coriaceum^ Wall. Cat. 2838; DC. Prod. VIII, 
301. (nomen nudum), from Ava, Taong-dong, is unknown to me. 


Azima, Lamk. 

A TETBACAITTITA, Lamk. Encycl. Bot. 1. (1783) 343 ; Poir. in 
Lamk. IIL Gen. ITT. (1823) 401 t. 807.— {Monetia harlerioides. L*Her. 
Stirp. Nov. I. (1784) I. t. 1 j Tulasn. in Ami. d. sc. nat. 4 ser. VIII. 
113 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2 500 ; Fagonia montam, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 
490, teste llf.). 

Had. Frequent in the dry forests and shrubberies of Ava and Prome, 
occasionally entering the savannahs.—Fr. March. 


ABOCYNACFM. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Ser. L QTMKOSPFBMA}. Seeds naked, t.e., without a deciduous 
tuft ol* hairs at their extremities, sometimes persistently hairy-fringed all 
round, more so at the extremities. Anthers free. * 

♦ Corolla valvate in hud. 

Trih. 1. STRYCItNE.^, Ovary entire, 2-cellcd, with axilo placentas. 

Steychnos. CoroUa^throat naked or bearded. Berry corticate or sappy, tho 
seeds imbedded in pulp. Albumen homy. Trees or scandont shrubs. 

* • Corolla twisted-imbricate in hud. 

Trib. 2. CAEISSRS. Ovary entire, 2—1 -celled, with oxile or parietal placentas. 
♦ (hary l^eeUedf with 2 parietal placentas. 

X Fruit an indehiscont drupe or berry. 

^^Jhilocaepub. • Corolla-throat naked. Seeds in pulp. Albumen homy. Scan- 
dent shiuhs, ^ 

WiiiLVOiTBEiA. As preceding, but seeds without albumen. Scandont shrubs. 

' Fruit a dchiscont capsule. 


X X 
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Allamanda. Corolla-throat with scales, the anthers included in tho tubo; albu¬ 
men scanty. Krret shrubs, with showy d-morous flowers. 

* * Ovary i-ccUvdj mth axile placmlafi, 

X Coi'olla-throat fui*zushcd with 6 or 10 scales or appendages. Disk 
none. 

TuBVEriA. Calyx many-glondod inside. Drupe unequally 2-collcd, not pulpy. 
Trues or shiaibs, with largo flowers. 

Mbloj) 1 xi'S. Call's glandless inside. Drupe incompletely 2-colIed, tho seeds in 
pulp. Albumen fleshy. Seandont shrubs. 

X X Corolla-throat naked. 

CAnissA. Corolla salver-shaped, luiry within. Stylo short or filiform. Ovary- 
cells 1—4, rarely many-ovuled, tho ovules in 2 rows. Berry 3—1-collcd, sappy. 
Albumen fleshy. Shrubs or trees, usually spiny-armed. 

■WiscHiA. Apparently like proooding, but tho style deeply 2-cleft pnd tho ovules 
in numerous rows. Unarmed, with ternary loaves. 

Trib, 3. VLJJMEUIEJE. Ovary consisting of 2 moro or less distinct carpels, 
each with a single placenta. 

* Fmit^earpeU indehisccniy mt foUieular, 

X Calyx gamoscpalous. 

Rauwolfia, Calyx toothed. Corolla elongato-funnol-shapod. Disk cupular or 
annular. Drapes sappy, usually roimato at the base or up to tho middle. Albumen 
fleshy. Herbs, under-shrubs, or shrubs. 

OciinosiA. Calyx toothed or lobed. Disk none or obsolete. Drapes usually pair¬ 
ed, floshy.iibrous. Traos or slirubs. o 

X X Sepals free, relloxcd. 

CEnnERA. Calyx glandless inside. Disk none. Drapes usually single by fibor- 
tion, flbroso-woody. Trees. 

* * Fruit’carpelnfollicuhn\ dehhcuig along the ventral suture; rarclg tndvhu* 

cent. Corolla-t/n'oat nahvd, 

X Seeds in no way winged nor hairy-fiingcd. 
t Seeds not imbedded in pulp. 

X Albumen nono. 

Koi’SIA. Follicle elliptical to oblong, indchiscont, l-sccded. Trees. 

Calpicabpum. Follicle broad, obliquely truncate, slowly dehiscing, l-seedcd. 
Shrubs. , 

, X t Albumen present. 

VwcA. Follicle elongate-linear, continuous, many-seeded. Albumen fleshy. 
Erect shrubs or under-shrubs. 

Gvxorooojf. Follicle elongate, moniliform-contracted between tho seeds. Albu¬ 
men homy, homogeneous. Shrubs, moro or less twining. 

Hvxtebia. As preceding, but albumen ruminate. 

t t Seeds imbedded in pidp. * 

TAnEiix;F.uoxTANA. Follicles continuous, sovcral-socded. Albumen none. Disk 
none. Erect shrubs. 

X X Seeds winged or hoiry-fnnged. 

Flumiehia. Disk nono or fleshy and adnate to tho co^yz. Follicles elongate, 
many-seeded. Seeds winged. Albumen nono. Fleshy trees. 

Alstuxia. Corolla salver-shaped. Anthers included. Seeds fringed all along 
tlie borders, more so at both extremities. Albumen scanty. Trees or shrubs. 
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Ser. II. COMFSPBBM^. Seeds furnished at one or both ends 
with a deciduous tuft or crown of long silky hairs j authors usually cohering 
in a cone. 

Trib. 4. ECSITILEM. Charactors as above. 

• Corolla-throat mked^ without waUo. /Seeds eotnou at tlw apex only or rarely 

fringed all round. 

X Disk annular, cupular, or consisting of 6 irco or connate scales. 

Sciindcut shrubs. 

+ Ovary entire, 2-ccllod. 
t Anthers included. 

Beaumontia. Culyx-segments leafy. Disk'glands 6, froo or connate. Albumen 
fleshy. Flowers latgo tmd 8ho^vJ^ 

t t Anthers more or less exsortod. 

Yat.laius. Calyx sntull. Corolla almost rotatc^boll-shaped. Bisk 54obed. Al> 
buinen scanty. Flowers rather showy. 

Paksonkia. Calyx small. Disk-scales 5, free or connate. Filaments often spi* 
rally twisted, h'lowcrs small. 

+ + <Jvary*cari>cl8 2, distinct. 

t Anthers exsurted, cohering in a cone round tho stigma. 

PoTTKJA. Disk G*lobed. Flowers small, jianieled. 

t t Anthers included in tho corolUutubo. Disk cupular or 5- 
•• cleft. 

• O Cftrolla indupliculo-valvato. 

Uiu EOLA. Corolla urc(Jolale or globose. Calyx glandless inside. Disk entire or 
5-1obed. Flowers small. 

0 0 Corolla Iwistcd-imbrujate. 

Seeds nanowed at apex into u long slender neck. 

§ Folliclu luoiiiliform. 

Pauamekia. Corolla salver- or almost bell-shaped. Calyx many-glondcd insido. 
Flowoiu smsill. 

{ Follicle continuous, not moniliform. 

Ecm'SANTirEUA. Coiolla almost urccolato, tho lobes sinistrorsely twisted. Disk 
entire or 5*lobcd. Flowers small. 

AigmEXimox. Coi-olla salver-shaped, tho lobes narrow. Disk truncate or G-lobc'l. 
Follicle woody-coriacooua. Seeds albuminoiw. Flowow small. 

CEmofoMA. Corolla 8alvcr-8hap<'d, thi' lobes broad. Disk 6-clcft. ^’oUiclo coiia- 
ccous. Albumen none. Flowers rather showy. 

X J Seeds not contracted into a long neck. 

§ Ovary-carpels more or loss immersed in tlio 
fleshy disk. 

Aoanosma. • Calyx largo and leafy, divided almost to tho base. Disk-lobes 
short. Antliors appendagud. Flowcifl largo and showy. 

I(.n>ocAlu>u8. Corolla siilver-shapcd. Disk-lobcs on tho top of tho ovary, dis¬ 
tinct. Flowers small. Clllyx gamosopalous, 6-toothcd. 

Epiovncm. Goroll^salver-shaped. Disk-lobes cpigynous round tho ovary and 
aluuSt connate. 


{ $ Ovary entirely superior. 
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CitoNEMOHPHA. Corolla voiy large, solver-or Ainnel>8haj>ed, the lobes twisted. 
Follicle woody. Albumen scjmty. 

X X Disk none, or rudimentary. Trees. 

HoLA&UHENA. CoroUo solvor-sliapod. Stumons included. Seeds comoso at the 
apex only. Albumen none. 

• * CoroUa’-thi'oat with a corona of scales or fringes. Bisk none. 

X Anthers included in the corolla-tube. Seeds comoso at the apex. 
Nerium. Corolla-tube with 6 laciniate-toothed scales. Seed albuminous. Erect 
trees or shrubs. 

X X Anthers exserted, united or cohering in a cone round tho stigma. 
Seeds comoso at tho hilum. 

Strophanthvs. Corollu-lobes elongate or caudate, bordcrcil by membranous lobos 
or scales, each produced into 2 longer or shoitcr segments. Shrubs, usually scandunt, 
Wkiohtia. Corona of corolla consisting of u or 10 erect scales either distinct or 
luiitcd, or rarely the throat naked. Trees or orcct shrubs. 

Stryohnos, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Erect trees, without tendrils. 

X Corolla glabi'ous at tho thiotit, the tube long. 

CorjTnbs pcdunclcd, terminal or terminating axillary shoots; berries tho size of an 

orange or smaller, many-sceded, the pericarp thick and .. St. uHX~ooinica. 

X X Corolla villous at the tliroat. «* 

Paniclo very short, axillary ; corolla-tube about 2 lin. long; berries l-scode4. the peri¬ 
carp coriaceous, . St. potatorum. 

Panicle braehiate, laigo, terminal; corolla-tubc 4—5 lin. long, .. St. Wallichiana. 

• • Scandeni shruhs with woody, 2-cleft hook-tendrils. 

Corolltt-tubo lin. long, bearded at tho throat; borry oblong, l-secdcd, the pericarp 

membranous, . St, laurina. 

Corolla consisting of 5 free glabrous petals ; berry globular, 1- (or 2 y) sccdc'd, the peri¬ 
carp coriaceous, .... St. acuminata. 

1. St. wux-tomtca, L. sp. pi. 271 j lioxb. Corom. PI. I. 8. t. 4 and 

FI. Ind. I. 576; DC. Prod. IX. 15 (excl. syn. 8. coluhrina, Wight Icon, 
t. 434) ; Bth. in Linn. Proc. I. 103 (excl. syn. 8. ligustrina, Bl.) ; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 82. t. 411. f. 1; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. t. 243. t 

Hab. • Common in tho leaf-shedding forests, esjjecially the upper mix¬ 
ed and low ones, all over Burma, from Ava and Martaban down to Teiiasse- 
rim, up to 2000 ft. elevation.—Fl. April, May ; Fr. CS. 

2. St. potatoeum, L. f. Suppl. 148; Wight Illustr. II. t, 166; DC. 
Prod. IX. 15; Roxb. Corom. PI. I. 9. t. 5 and Fl. Ind. I. 576. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the open and dry forests of the Prome Dis¬ 
trict ; also Ava.—Fr. Sept.—March. , 

3. St. Wallichiana, Steud. Nomencl.; DC. Prod. IX. 18; Bth. in 

Linn. Proc. I. 103. ^ , 

Hab. Rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of tho l^gu 
Yomab, as along the northern Choungmenah (Khabouiig-choung).—Fl. 
April. 
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4, St. laubina, Wall. ,Cat. 1691; DC. Prod. IX. 13 ; Bth. in Linn. 
Proc. I. 102; Griff. Not. Dicot. 83. 

IIab. Tenasscrim, from Monlmein down to Mergui.—FI. Aug. 

Of 8t. ovalifoliay Wall. (Btb. 1. c. 103) I have seen only Penang spe¬ 
cimens with young inflorescences which may belong to the above. The 
panicles, however, are long-pedunclcd and axillary, and the tube seems very 
long and not bearded at the tliroat. 

6. St. acuminata, Wall. Cat. 1593; DC. Prod. IX. 14. 

Hab. Not unfrequent along the rocky sea-coasts of the Andamans; 


Tenasserim (Wall.),.—FI. Fr. April, May. 

Willuglibeia, Roxb. 

Conspectus of Genera. 

Inflorescence shortly pcdunclod; berry ovato, smooth,...IT. eduUi. 

Flower-clusters sessile or nearly so ; borry globular, wrinklod.. • IT. Martabaniea, 


1. W. EDULTS, Roxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 280 and FL Ind. II. 57; 
DO. Prod. VIII. 321. 

IIab. Chittagong.—FI. Fr. nearly oo. 

2. W. Maetabanica, Wall. PI. As. Ear. III. 45. t, 272; DC. Prod. 
VIlf.*321. 

HaB. Martaban, Thoungyeen (Dr. Brandis); Upper Tenasserim, 
Moulmein (Wallich.).—Fr. April, 

AUamanda, L. 

*1. A. CATHABTICA, L. Mant. 214 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 318. 

IIab. Much cultivated in villages all over Burma, and in the 
Moulmein District apparently half-wild (Falconer). 

Thevetia, L. 

*1. Tn. NEBiiEOLiA, Juss. in Stcud. Nomencl. cit.; DC. Prod. VIII. 
343. fPerhera Theoeiia^ L. sp. pi. 301; Bot. Mag. t. 2309). 

Hab. Much cultivated in Burmese villages, esijecially m€*rome.—FI. 
March. 


Carissa, L. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• • All parti glahrouB, 

Ovary-cells /i-ovuled; berries the size of a plum; leaves usually blunt or rotuso, 

• C. earmdas. 

Ovaiy-cells 2-ovuled; berries the sizo of a pea or somewhat larger; leaves usually 

•^cute,..C*- dtpaa. 

* * All partif eapeciallg iohile young, shortly end softly puberulous. 

.Ovary-cdls 2-ovuled; berries the size of a pea,.... ..>••. .. ....* t • ■ 

32 


C. hirsute. 
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1. 0. Carandas, L. Mant. 52; Koxb. Corom. PI. I. 55. t. 77 and 
FI. Ind. ed. Wail. II. 523; DC. Prod. VIII, 332; WA. in Comp. Bot. 
Mag. I. 276. t. 12; Wight Jeon. t. 426; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. 156. t. 19. 
f. 6. 

Var. p. CONOESTA, Bedd. Man. For, FI. Mjidr. I. 157 (C. congesta^ 
Wight Icon, t, 1289), leaves almost orbicular ; cymes short. 

I’ar. y. PAUCHTEEVIA, Bedd. 1. c. ((7. paucinerviOj Wight Icon. t. 
1290), leaves linear-lanceolato. 

ILab. Var. o. Very frequent in the dry forests of the Prome District. 
FI. March. 

2. C. DIFFUSA, Boxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 524 ; DC. Prod. VITI. 
332 ; Wight Icon. t. 427. 

JIab. Andamans, Termoklee island, along the rocky coast.—FI. Fr. 
May. 

3. C. niRSUTA, Roth Nov. pi. sp. 128; DC. Prod. VIII. 333. (C. 
villosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. 525; Wight Icon. t. 437). 

Hab. Ava, apparently frequent in the Irrawaddi valley.—Fr. Jan. 


Winohia, A. DC. 
Conspectus of Species, 


Panicle glabrous,... W. cahphylla 

Panicle minutely puherulous,... .. W, atroviridia. 


1. W. CALOFHTLLA, DC. Prod. VIII. 326.; Delcss. Icon. sel. V. t, 
46. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Wall.).—FI. March. 

2. W. ATEOViEiDis, Kurz For. FI. Biirm. II. 170. (Chilocwepus 
? atroviridis, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 153 ; Hunteria ? atroviridis^ Wall. Cat. 
1614 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 351). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Gomez). 

Probably not sufficiently distinct from the preceding species. Jfmte^ 
ria cuspidata^ Wall. Cat. 1609 (DC. Prod. VIII. 351) without indication 
of locality seems fo be a Malayan plant and is probably the same as Melo^ 
dinus orientalist Bl. 


Bauwolfia, L. 

1. R. SERPENTITTA, Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 697. (OpUoxylon ser- 
pentinum, Willd. sp. pi. IV. 979 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. Wall. II. * 530; DC, 
Prod. VIII. 342; Wight Icon. t. 849). 

Hab. Very frequent in the mixed and open, especially in the savan¬ 
nah forests, all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. 
FI. April, May. 
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Ochrosia, Jnss. 

1. O. 8AI/UBBTS, Bl. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. ISS.—fOSsrJtfra oj^ositifoliay 
Lamk. Enc, Bot. I. 62; DC. Prod. VIII. 354). 

Hab. Karo in the tidal and beach-forests of the Andamans.-^FI. Fr. 
Febr., March. 

Cerbera, L. 

1. C. Odallam, Giertn. Fruct. II. 193. t. 124; Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. 
WaU. I. 692 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 313 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1845 ; Wight Icon. t. 
441. 

Hah. Not nftfrequont in the littoral, chiefly the tidal, forests, from 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—FI. March—May. 

Calpioarpum, G. Don. 

1. C. HoxBunanit, G. Don. Gen. Syst. Diehl. IV. 100; Wight Icon, 
t. 431. {Fopsia vincwjloray Bl. Bydr. 1030 ; DC. Prod. VIIT. 352 ; Kopsia 
fruticosa, DC. Prod. 1. e. ; Bot. Mag. t. 4220 j Cerherafruticosay Koxb. 
FI. Ind. ed. Wall. I. 690). 

IIab. Martaban, tropical forests, as in Yoonzelcen (Brandis ); Tenas- 
scrinj, Tavoy (Wall.) ; itangoon fCloghornJ ; generally planted in all Bur¬ 
mese villages.—FI. Aug.—Decb. 

Vinoa, L. 

*1. V. KOSEA, L. sp. pi. 305; lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 1. ; Bot. Mag. t. 
248; DC. Prod. VIII. 382. (V. OuiJelmi Walilemariiy Klotzsch Bot. 

Ergcbn. Prinz Waldcmcr. t. 70). 

Hab. a South-Amcrican plant much cultivated in villages all over 
the country, and sometimes domesticated in rubbishy places.—FI. Jan.— 
May. 

Gynopogon, Fomt. ( 17 S 6 ). 

{Alyxitty Banks.) 

Conspectus of Species. 


Corolla-tube nearly ^ in. long, .. .. «... . O. Hellatwn. 

Cui'ollU'tubc only about 2 lin. long,. O. breviftorum. 


1. G. STELFiATUM, Lab. Sert. Austr. Calcd. 30. t. 34 .—(Alyxia steU 
lloem. and Schult. Syst. Veg. IV. 439; DC. Prod. VIII. 340; Miq. 

FI. Ind. Bat. *11. 407 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. ed. W'all. II. 039 ; Alyxia odorata. 
Wall. Cat.ol000; DC. Prod. VIII. 317;. 

Hab. Along thb rocky sea-coasts of Tenasserim and the Andamans. 
-y^J'l. April, May. • 

2. G, BEETIFLOBUM, Kurz in For. FI. Burm. 177. 

Hab. In the tropical forests of Martaban, Yoonzeleen (Brandis) j 
Upi»er Tcuasaerim, Taoo table-laud, at about 2000 ft. elevation (Brandis). 
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Hunteria) Koxb. 

1. H. LANCEOLATA, Wall. Cat. 1611; DC. Prod. VIII. 350. (Qyno~ 
pogon lanceolatum^ Kurz in For. FI. Burm. II. 177.) 

Hae. Tenasserim Tavoy (Wall.). 

Unknown to me. Can it be the same as my Oynopogon hrevijlorum ? 

Tabernsemontana« Plum. 

Conspectm of Species. 

* Braetlfta pcraiitent^ eonspictmt»t longer than the pedicels, 

Corolla-tubo longer than the tube ; calyxolobes 2—3 lin. long} Unear.lancoolatc, 

, • T. reeurvO’ 

Corollu'lobcs half as long as tho tubo, .... T. ealyciua. 

• ♦ Bracts and bractlets very deciduous and small^ or persistent and minute. 

X CaljTC-lobes acute or acuminato. Follicles tapering at the base but not 

stalked} without an appondogo (usually cylindrical, with 6 longi¬ 
tudinal linos often raised.) • 

+ Cymes branched from tho base and tho bmnehings usually re¬ 
curved or horizontal. 

O Flowers large, showy, the corolla-lobes as long as tho 
tubo. 

Corolla about an in. across, tho lobes as long as the tube; all parts glabrous, 

.. T. diva‘>'iratfi, 

O 0 Flowers small, tho corolla-lobcs only Jtho length of 
the tubo. 

Glabrous; caljnc-lobcs acute; corolli-tubo hardly ^ in. long,. T. ophiorrhizoides. 

Glabrous, very like the preceding; calyx-lobcs rather acute; corolla-tube nearly an 

inch long ; follicles long-bcakcd,..... T. rostrata, 

+ + Cymes brachiato, longer or shorter pedunclcd, more or less 
erect. 

O Calyx-lobcs broad, leafy, 3—4 lin. long. 

Glabrous ; corolla-lobes nearly as long as tho tube,. T. alternifoUa. 

O O Calyx-lobes narrow, small. 

Glabrous, tho cymes short-pcdunclcd ; calyx-lobcs subulate-acuminate; corolla-tube 
slender, f in. long, the lobes half as long or shorter ; anthers inserted below tho 

middle of tho corolla>tube, ... T. memh'et'^ifolia. 

Glabrous, Icav^ exactly as in preceding; cymes long-pedunclod; calyx-lobes said to bo 

ovate, rather blupt, . T. gracilijlora. 

Glabrous; peduncle 3 times as long as tho 4—5 lin. long petioles; cal^nc-lobes ovate, 

acute, •, ...... T. microearpa. 

X X Calyx-lobcs rounded. FoUiclo long-stalked, with a coriaceous 
acuminate dorsal appendage. 

Glabrous; cymes small, longer or shorter pedunclcd,.71 subcapitata. 

1. T. eecueva, Koxb. Hort. Bengh. 20 and FI. Ind. II. 20; Wight 
Icon. t. 476; DC. Prod. VIIL 371.— {T. gratissimu, Ldl. Bot. Beg. t. 
1084). ^ 

Has. Frequent in tho tropical forests of tho southern spurs of tho 
Pegu Yomah above Rangoon ; also in Upper Tenasserim and Chittagong, 
apparently always in the neighbourhood of tidal streams.—FI. May, Juno. 
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2. T. CALTCINA, Wall. Bot. Reg. in adn, ad fc. 1273 and Cat, 1677; 
DC. Prod. VIII. 372. 

Hab. Tonasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). 

Not seen by me, and probably same as preceding. 

3. T. DiVABiCATA, Bl. Bydr. 1027, non Don. (Nerium divaricatum, 
L. sp^ pi. 306 ; T. coronarUt, R. Br. Hort. Kew. II. 72 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 
373 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 23 ; Wight Icon. t. 477). 

Had. Genemlly planted in villages all over Burma and the adjacent 
islands.—FI. Oct.—Dec. 

4. T. opniOBnirizoiDES, Kurz in Journ. Asl Soc. Beng. 1873. 89. 
Hab. Fr6<iuent in the hill-forests of Martaban, at 3000 to 5000 ft. 

clcvation.“T“Fl. April. 

5. T. BOSTJiATA, Wall, in Bot. Reg. adnot. ad, t. 1273 and Cat. 
1578 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 371. 

Had. Ava, Irrawaddi valley, at Scgain (Wall.).—FI. Fr. Nov. 

I have seen only fruiting specimens, which in foliage quite agree 
with the preceding species (which is a hill-species), 

6. T. ALTJSRNiPOXiA, L. sp. pi. 308; Roxb. FI. Ind. IL 24. (T. mx- 
Roxb. Hort. Bcug. 20 and FI. Ind. II. 24 ; Wight Icon. t. 470 ; DC. 

Prod.* VIII. 371). 

ILvb. Frequent in the beach-forests, and along the coasts generally, 
of the Andamans.—FI. Fobr.—May ; Fr March, April. 

7. T. MEMBDANiFOLTA, Kui’z in .Toiim. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 90. 

Had. In the tropical forests of Toukyeghat, east of Tounghoo.—FI. 

April, May. 

I fear referable to the following species, of which I have now seen only 
a very imperfect si^ecimen. The leaves are the same in both. 

8. T. OTiAciT.iFLonA, Wall, in Bot. Reg. adnot. ad. t. 1273 and Cat. 
157G ; DC. Prod. VIII. 372. 

JIad. Tonasserim, Amherst (Wall.). 

9. T. MicnocADPA, Wall, in Bot. Reg. adnot. ad. t. 1673 and Cat. 
1581.; DC. Prod. VIII. 372. 

Had. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). 

Unknown to me. 

10. T. sUBCAPiTATA, Wall. Cat. 1579 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 373. 

Had. I%gu (more probably Martaban) (Dr. Brandis) j Tonasserim, 
Tavoy (Wall.).—PI. Dec. 

* Flumieria, Toumef, 

*1. P. AbUTi^toLlA, Poir. Suppl. II. 667; DC. Prod. VIII. 392. 
—(P. acuminata^ Ait. Hort. Kew ed. alt. I. 70; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 20 ; 

• Bot. Mug. t. 3952 ; Wight Icon. t. 471). 
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Hab. Very frequently planted in Burmese villages.—FI. Marcli, 
April. 


Alstonia, B. Br. 

Conttpectm of Species. 

Inflorescence densely pubescent, ..... A. scholaria. 

Peduncles glabrous, the calyx and pedicels minutely puberulous,. A. npecfabilia. 


1. A. scitoTiABis, R. Br. in Mem. Worn. Soc. I. 76; DC. Prod. 
VIII. 409; Wight Icon. t. 422 (mala); Bcdd. Sylv. Madr. t. 242. 

Hajj. Not uufrequent in the loaf-shedding, especially the open and 
dry, forests, from Prome and Martaban down to Tenasseyim j also Chit¬ 
tagong.—FI. Oct.—Sept. 

2. A. 8PECTABILI3, R. Br. in Mem. Worn. Soc. I. 76; DC. Prod. 
VIIT. 409. 

H. vb. Coast-forests of the Andamans. 

Hardly specifically different from the preceding s^xicies. 

Boaumontia, Wall, 

I. B. OEANDTFLOTiA, Wall. Tout. FI. Napal. 15. t. 7; Bot. Reg. t. 
911; Bot. Mag, t. 3213 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 403 .—(Echiies grandiflora^ 
lioxb. FI. Ind. II. 14, non Roth). 

Hab. Chittagong hills.—FI. DS. 

Vallaris, Burm. 

1. V Heznei, Spreng. Syst. veg. 1. 035 ; Dalz. and Gibson Bomb. 
For. 144 (F dichotoma^ Wall. Cat. 1621; Wight Icon. t. 438; DC, Prod. 
VIII. 400 ; Mchites dichotoma, Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 19 ; l^eltandra solana- 
cea, Roth. nov. sp. 132). 

Var. a. GLABBA, all parts glabrous. 

Var. ruBESCE^JS, all the softer parts puberulous, the leaves * (adult) 
minutely rough-puberulous beneath. , 

Hab. Frequent in the dry, especially the mixed dry, forests of the 
Prome District.—FI. Fr. March. 

Doubtful Species. 

1. V. ? ancepsy Wall. Cat. 1622; DC. Prod. VIII. 400 (nomen nu¬ 
dum). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). 

I have only seen leaves, which seem hardly referable to Apocynaceof. 

Parsonsio, R. Br. 

1. P. SPIRALIS, R. Br. in Wall. Cat. 1631; DC. Prod. VIII. 4()2. 
{llelitjme Javanica, Bl. Bydr. 1043; DC. Prod. VIII. 425; P. ohlonyu^ • 
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Wall. Cat. 1632 ;~DC. Prod. VIII. 402 ; Heligme Fheedii^ Wijjht Icon, 
t. 1303 ?; Spirostanon spiralUy GrifE. Not. Dicot. 80. t ? 411 f. 1) 

Hab. Pegu, above Eangoon ; Upper Tenasaerim, Moulmein (Wall.), 
—FI. April. 


Fottsia, llook. and Am. 

1. P. CATTTOyiBNSis, Hook. aiid Arn. Bot. Voy. Beceli. 108. t. 43 ; 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 450 {Futhodon paniculaiusy Griff. Not. Dicot. 48* 
t. 458. f. 2.) 

Hab. Tenassefun, Mergui (Griff.). 

TJrceola, Roxb. 

9 

1. U. LirciDA, Bth. and Hf. Gen. pi. II. 716 {Chavannesia lucida^ 
DC. Prod. VIII. 414; Ghaoannesia esculenta^y DC. Prod. 1. c.; TJrceola 
esculentay Bth. in Kurz For. FI. Burm. II. 184). 

Hah. Common all over Pegu {^teste G. W. Strettell) j Tenasserim 
(Wall.). 


Farameria, Bth. 

!•- P. OLANBULiFEKA, Bth. aiid Hf. Gen. PI. II. 715. (Ecdymnthera 
glanduVfnray DC. Prod. VIII. 413 j Wight Icon. t. 1307; F. Qrijfiihii 
Wight in text pedicellis et calyco pubcsccntc ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. li. 452 ; 
Fcdysnnthera harhattif Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 451). 

IIajj. Not unfrequent along the hordors of the tidal forests of the 
coast of the Andamans; also Tonasserim.—Fr. March, April. 

£cdysanthera> Hook, and Am. 

1. E. BBAcniATA, DC. Prod. VIII. 443. 

Hab. Ava; Khakyen hills (J. Anderson).—FI. RS. 

Anodendron, A. DC. 

1. A. PANicuEATUM, A. DC. Prod. VIII. 442. (FehitS^paniculata, 
Roxb. FL Ind. II. 17; Wight Icon. t. 396). * , 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, 
Martaban, and Tenasserim, especially along choungs.—FI. Jan., Febr.; Fr. 
the following jear. 

, Ceroocoma, Miq. non Don. 

• (Rhynchodkty Bth.). 

1, C. W^BLiciiii, Miq, FI. Ind. Bat. II. 445. {Fchites rhyncosper- 
may Wall. PI. As. rar. I. 43. t. 49; Bhyncosperma WallioMi, DC. Prod. 
VIII. 431). • 
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Had. Not unfrcquent in the tropical forests of Martaban down to 
Tetiasserim, rare along the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah; also Ava 
(Mrs. Burney).—FI, April. 

lohnooarpus, R. Br. 

1. I. FiiuTEacENS, R. Br. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 69; DC, Prod. VIII. 
435 ; Wight Icon. t. 430. {Echites frutescenst Ilox b. FI. Ind. II. 12). 
Var. a. 0 EirirT[TA, leaves and follicles glabrous. 

Var. p, PunEscENS, leaves beneath (while young on both sides) and 
the young follicle.'* appressed msty-pubescent. 

Hap. Frequent in the leaf-shedding, especially the mixed and savan¬ 
nah-, forests all over Burma j var. p. chiefly in the dry forests of Ava and 
Prome.—M. CS.; Fr. HS. 

Aganosmai G. Bon. 

Conspectus of Species. 

Cdlyx-lobcs nearly an inch long, tawny-velvety; nervos of leaves impressed, 

.. A. cahjciiia. 

Calyx-lobes only 2—3 lin. long, glabrous ; nerves of loaves prominent beneath .and 
uniling towards tho margin,... A. marffinata. 

1. A. CALTCINA, DC. Prod. VIII. 432. (A, Wallichiiy Don Gen. 
Syst. IV. 77.) 

IIab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Gomez).—FI. Sept. ' 

2. A. MAUGINATA, G, Doii. Gen. Syst. IV. 77; DO. Prod. VIII. 
433; Wight Icon. t. 425. (Echites marpinata, Koxb. FI. Ind. II, 15 ; A, 
macrocatpaj DC. Prod. VIII. 434). 

Hab. Frequent in the open and lower mixed forests from Ava and 
Martaban down to Tenasserim ; also Chittagong.—FI. March, April j Fr. 
the next year. 

Epigynum, Wight. 

1. E. GETFPTTHiAmrM, Wight Icon. t. 1308 ; Walp. Ann III. 42. 
Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

t 

^ Holarrhena, R. Br. 

1 H. AifTiBTSENTEBiCA, Wall. Cat. 1672 ; DC. Prod. VIII. 413 ; 
Brand. For. FI. 326. t. 40 .—{Chonemorpha antidysenterica^ G. Don Gen. 
Syst. Gard. IV. 79; Wight Icon. t. 439). 

Var. o. OENTiiNA, all parts (also the inflorescence) glabrous. 

Var. p. CoBAGA (JET. Oodaga, G. Don Gen. Syst. Gard.‘ IV. 78 ; DC. 
Prod VIII. 414 ; Wight Icon. t. 1297 ; H. puhescensy Wall. Cat. 1673 ; 
DC. Prod. VIII. 413), all parts (also the inflorescence) shortly velvety 
pubescent. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the dry and open forests, all over Burrffa', 
from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim ; var. p. chiefly in the drier 
npl)er mixed forests.—FI. March, April ; Fr. CS. 
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Chonemorpha, O. Bon. 

(Epichyeianthm, Voigt.) 

1. Cu. MJiEOPHTiLA, G, Don Gen, Syst. IV. 76; DC. Prod. VIII. 
430 j Wight Icon, t, 432.— {Echites niacrophylla^ Eoxb. FI. Ind, II. 13 ; 
Ch. mollis, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat, II, 444). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans, especially 
along choungs.—FI. May, 

, Nerium, L. 

1. N. onoRUic, Sol. Hort. Kew. cd. 1. I. 297 j Bosh. FI. Ind, II. 
2; Dot. Mug. t. 2032; DC. Prod. Vlll. 420. 

H.\r, Often cultivated in villages, especially around monasteries, all 
over Bunna, 


StrophanthxLS, DC. 

Conspectus of Species. 

♦ CoroUftMea mtte uv arnmimUe, hut not produced into huff tails. 

Klor^jl bracts ovato, acute, stilT, only 1^ lin. long’,..... SU hrevicaudutus. 

♦ * CoruUa-Mcs produced ialo tails 2 or more inches long. 

♦ X FlorJil bracts and tho conform calyx-lobca etifF, lincar^sUbulatc. 

Corolla (without tho tjo'ls) about an inch long, .... 6'^. Oriffithu. 

Corolla (without th(} hiils) about ^ m* l^ng, ..... lit. longicaudatm. 

X X Floral bracts and tho conform calyx-lobes flaccid, refloxed, linear. 
Corolla about § in, long; bristles twice as long as the anthers, . S', candatus. 

1. St. nuEvrcATiDATus, Wight Icon. t. 1302. 

Hau. Doubtful, probably Mergui, Tenasserim (Griff.). 

N. B. The Griffithian specimens of this species in H. BC. are from 
Malacca. 

2. St. Gbiffitrii, Wiglit Icon. t. 1300; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. II. 

pentaphyllus, Gn^, Not. Dicot. 78; St. HorsfeidUmus, Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bat. 11.442). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmciu (Falconer). “ 

3. St. longicaubatub, Wight Icon, t, 1299; Miq. in FI. Ind. Bat. 
II. 442. 

Hab. South Tenasserim. 

4. St, CAUDATUS, (Echites caudata, Burm. FI. Ind. 68, t. 20; St 
dicliotomm, DC. in Bull. Soc. Philom. III. 123 and Prod. VIII. 407 ; 
rium caudatum, Roxb. FI. Ind. H. 9). 

Hab. Tanassejrim, from Moulmein down to Tavoy (Rev. Parish^ F«l« 
Conor).— FI. Jan, 
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Wrightia, R. Br. 

Conspectus of Species. 

• Thi'oat of coi'oUa furntaheil with scalea orfrutgea. 

X Cui-ullu-throat fi’ingcd witK a ring of branched long filiform scales. 

All parts glabrous; coi-olla white, tlio lobes linear-oblong. W* Unciuria. 

X X Seales of corolla-throat tliick and fieshy, ciitm; or lobed. 

All parts especially the leaves, shoitly and densely imbcscoul; eorolla-lobes broad, the 

. scales of the throat cun<'ate, 2—3-lobnlate,. IK moUiaaiiuo. 

All parts glabrous; corolla red, the lobes broad, Iho scales huge, rounded, obsolctely 
creuate,.... IK cocciiieo. 

* * Corolla^throat (jnile valiftf. 

Glabrous, the lca^’C8 small and narrow; pedicels filifonn; corolla small, while, 

.. IK rrlif/iosn. 

1. W. TrxcTORTA, R. ISr. in Mem. Wern. Soc. I. 73; Wight Feoi). 
t. 411; Rot. lleg. t. 933; 1)0. rr4)il. VIIL 40G; Bedtl. Sylv. Miidr. t. 2-li 
(ycriuiii tincioriumf Koxb. FI. Iiid. 11. 1). 

ILtu. Bui’mah (according to Jlev, F. Mason), probably Ava ? 

2. AY. MOixissJiiA, AVall. Cat. 1027 and Tl. As. rar. IL f. 110; 
DC. Trod. Vlll. 405. (JF. WalUchii^ DC. Trod. Vlll. 405; Dalz. and 
Gibs. Bomb. FI. 145 V). 

IIau. Common ill the lower and upper mixed forests, front Cliitta- 
gong and Ava down to 'feuasserim, up to 2000 ft. elevation.—FI. April, 
May; Fr. CS. 

3. W. coccTXEA, Sims. Dot. Mag. t. 2090 ; Dot. Cal), t. 891-; AVight 
Tcon. t. 112; DC. Prod. Vlll. 407. {Kcrium coccineum^ Poxb. FI. lud. 
TT. 2). 

Hah. Chittagong hills. 

4. AV. JlELiGiosA, Btli. Gen. pi. Jl. 713. {Kchites religiosa^ Tey.sin. 
and Binn. in Nat. Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXV. 48). 

HaB. Tenasserim and the adjoining Siamese pi’ovincos. — Fl. Fr. IIS. 
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X on ttco Specieg of Asirdic Bears, the Mamh'' of TSaUichisUn 

pruiuosus, B/t/lJi, of Tibet, and on an apparently undescribed 
Fo.vfroin Baluchislihi. — By W. T. JJlvxfoud, 1-\ K. S., &c. 

(Received and Read Xo\t. 7tli, 1877.) 

For fiomo years past I h.avo eutleavoxuvil to obtain a specimen of Hie 
small bear, wbicb is known to inhabit IkiUicbistan and the billy regions of 
AVestevn Sind. This bear is well known to residents in Sind by its Balueli 
name of “ 3»raniir or “ SEuin,” and imlividnal animals have on nire occasions 
Ikmmi rtiund strayiii" on to the alluvial Hats of the Indus valley. I lirst 
heartl of' a dark-colourud boar in 'Westevn Ilaliudustan, -when I accom- 
panio(^ Major St. .lohii on the Pcrso-Dahich boundary Siyvey in the 
year 1872, but neither at that time, nor in the course of sevginl mouths 
spent in Sind in 1875-70-77, could I procure a skin for cxaininatiou. I 
have seen fresh tracks of the animal in the Khiithar rarfge in Woslorii 
Sind, and not only I inystdf, but several Friends have endeavoured to obtain 
a specimen. Not long since a discussion took iilacc in the columns of the 
‘ Pioneer’ iiewiHiaper as to Ibis animal, and it was suggested that it might 
be a baboon, and bintod that it must be a myth. The latter hypothesis 
apiieared supported hy.the exti-aordinary tales told of the animal by the 
inhabitants of the country, such as their belief Ibat, except in the presence 
of ^an, it always waits on its hind legs, and a still more remarkable tale, 
that all “ MiunhS” are females, that each seizes a man and forces him to 
‘cohabit with her, ato lasniug him to prevent his escaping, the young bo- 

40 
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ing, of course, ** Mainhs” like the mother. Probably the folk loro of 
Baluchistan would furnish many other wonderful stories of the animal, 
if enquiry were made. 

Quite recently my friend Major Mockler, the Political Agent at Gwa- 
dar on the MakiYvn coast, who has very kindly been trying, for some time 
pa.st, to jn’oeuro this and other animals for mo, obtained a skin fi'oiu a 
Bahich chief, Mir Wajedad of Tdinp, about 70 miles north of Gwadar. 
This skin, which I received a few days since, had unfortunately remained 
for two months at Gwadar during Major Mocklcr’s absence and without 
his know'ing of its arrival, and much of tlie hair has consequently come off, 
but still there is abuiulanco left to shew the chameters 6t the fur. The 
skull is wanting, hut the feet have been partly i)resciw’od. 

From the circumstance that I was assured by all my native informants 
both in SSiud and Baluchistan that the “ Mamh” was a black Iwar, I was 
rather inclined to anticipate that it might prove to be tlic common Indian 
sloth bear Lyms (MclursUts) lahiatm. We have no precise inforin.ation as 
to tlie bears of Afghanistan, but Ursus isabclUiuis of the Western Hima¬ 
layas and U. ayriacm which inhabits Persia are both jjalo coloured animals, 
and although the Indian bear is not, so far as I am aware, know'ii to occur 
within tlie Indus vallt'y, or the desert tracts which bound that valley to tlic 
eastward, (it is inciitioucd by Stoliezka as a very rare straggler into the 
easternmost part of (’utch,) still it might of course be found in the Bald- 
chisbiij hills. A single glance at the skin sent by Major Moekler is how¬ 
ever sullieicnt to ahew that it belongs to a very difTerent animal from iho 
sloth bear of India. The latter has long coarse black hair and very long 
claws ; in the Baldehistaii skin the hair is brown, ratlier short, and moder¬ 
ately line, and tlic elaw.s are unusually small. 

It is impossible to identify the Sind and Baluchistan animal with the 
black Ltsus lorqmtus (commonly but most imj)roperly known as V. iibc- 
ta7ins) and^hc only remaining bears of western and central Asia,are U, 
arctos, JI. svi'iaciui and U. isabclUnus. It is still a moot point amongst 
naturalists how far these fonns are distinguishable, but they all agree in 
being large beats, considei*ably exceeding U. labial as in dimension.s, whilst 
the skin from Baluclustau entirely bears out the statement made by 
various obsciwcrs, and confirmed by all the information which 1 liavo 
bc(;n able to in Sind, tliat the “ Manili’* is an exceptionally small 

form of the genus. Even if the present spoci)ncn be immature, the tex¬ 
ture of the fur aiq>ears harsher, and the hairs shorter than in U. aj'cios and its 
allies, whilst the colour distinguisljcs the species from V. torquatus. There 
can I think be but little doubt that the present animal is unnamed ; it dlay 
be an exceptionally small race of U, arctos^ but even in tliis CJise tlio 
difference is so gi*cat as to entitle the Baldchisf dn animal to a distiuctivo' 
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name. T j)roposc thorcforo to call it, from the ancient name of the country 
it inhabits. 


UnsTTS Gkdbostantjs, ap. nov. 

Syn. U. sp. (/? Mclttrsm lahiatus) Zoology of Persia, p. 47. 

Urans minor, brunneus, torquepectorali albido,piliH breDimeulis in- 
dutm, unguihus brevihus. Longitudo tota vixquinquepedes: unguibus sin¬ 
gular thus inpedc antico sesquUpollicarihus. 

The colouration ia nearly uniform, being a dark rufous brown, much 
the same as the ordinary tint of Kuropean individuals of U. arctos. The 
shoulders and flio outside of tlio limbs appear to be darker than the 
back, the belly p.aler. On tlie breast there is a narrow white semicircular 
collar, the ends of which are not prolonged upwards in front of tlio shoul¬ 
ders as in If. isnhellinm ; the muzzle is whitish and the extremity of the 
chin white. The cars are not ju’cserved. The claws are dsirk coloured, 
(several have been lost,) the inner claw on the fore foot mcaRures 1*G indies 
in a straight lino from base to tip, the second claw on the hind foot 1*25 
in the same muniier. The sole of the hind foot, somewhat dried and con- 
tracUd of course, measures 7 inches, and the whole skin, which has been 
dressed, ^ut apparently not stretched, is about 4i- feet long from nose to 


rump. 

Tlic fur, though not very coarse, is harsh and stiff, the hair is about 
23 ' inches long on the shoulders, but not more than elsewhere. The 
hairs are luthcr thin, iwobably from the animal having been killed in the 
liot season. Major Moeklor writes to mo that ho is endeavouring to ]>ro- 
cui'o a l)cticr specimen and a skull, and T hope that it will bo jiossihlo 
before long to give a more complete description of this beai' and its afhnilies. 

Concerning the range of U. Gedrosianus, it appears to bo found 
thronglibut the hills of Baluchistan to the foot of the Pei'siau highlands. 
Wheg travelling througli western Baluchistau in 1872, Major 8t. John 
learned that the jialo coloured Syrian bear replaces tlie dark,Baluchist.in 
animal near Bam iiiNarmashir. To the west, as already noticed, the ‘ Main! J 
is found in all the higlier hills of western Sind, from the noighbonrhood 
of the sea to the Bolan pass, and it probably occurs throughout Kclat. To 
the northward wc know very little about bears ; none are mentioned hy ITut- 
ton in his ‘ Aough notes on the Zoology of Cundahar,* J. A. 8. B. XIV, 
p. 3 to, &c., and wo have no precise information as to the kind which in¬ 
habits Afglianistan, except that Biu*ncs (Cabool, p. 1G3), says it is of a 
reddish brown^ colour, which reTidom it possible that the species may bo 
fj^ntical with that ^ound in Baluchistan. 

Before describing a fox, of which two specimens were sent by Major 
Muckier with the skin just described, it may be as well to give a descrip* 
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tion of another iinijerfoctly known species of bear, for the skin of which I 
am iiulcbtotl to Mr. L. Maiulolli. Tlie skin was brought to Mr. ManclclU 
at Darjiling by a man who said tliat lie had purchased it at Lhassa, and 
that the animal inhabited the plains in the neighbourhood of that city. I 
could find no description of tliis animal until Dr. Anderson called luy 
attcMitioii to a notice by Mr. Dlyth in the Society’s Journal for ISoJl, Vol. 
XXII, 5S0, of an iniperfeet skin. sii]>|x>sed to be that of a variety of 
the lliinalayaii Mack bear (^Crsas lort/mlua v. tibetaniia) for which the 
iiniue priiinoaus was .suggested, sliould tlic .sjxicios prove distinct. AVbilst 
I tloubt whether a name thus bestowed lias any claim to recognition, I 
shall retain the term j^roposed in the present case, as it ajipdiirs nuohjoction- 
sible. The sjH'cimen was hricily noticeil in JJlyth’s Catalogue ot* the J^Iam- 
iiialia ill the J^Iaseiun of the Asiatic Society, and in Jordon’s ‘ Mammals’, 
as tJie ‘Dine Hear* of Tibet, a name under which the original s]>ecimeii 
was sent by Dr. Canijihcll. The skin now received is perfect and in fair 
condition, but the greater part of the slcull is ivunting, only the jaws 
having liecii retained with the skin, and oven of these the hinder teetU.are 
defective. The animal was probably of consideralile size, judging by the 
teeth, which are much larger than any in tlio skulls of V. UMHllinm in 
the ]Mus(*uni, except in otu^ ease, of which more jiresently. It i.s^ muni Tost 
that the animal i.s distinguished by tlie eliaracters of the fur, claw.s ami 
dentil ion, from IT. tortimtuSy and that it is in all jjrolnihility idosely allied 
to U. UdbcllinuSy aud consequently to the Kuropoau bear, IT. arctos. 

Uitst's PUUtN'osrs. 

DMh, J. A, S. B., 1853, XXIT, p. 589, 

‘ Blue Bear’ of Tibet; Blyth, Cut. Mam. Mus. A.s. Soc., p. 70.—Jenlon, 
Mammals of India, ]>. 71. 

Ursus mnjor, ojjinh U. isabcllino, su})ra fusoo-falvits., pilis (lorsuUbiut 
lonffmacuUny coiifcrtia, Hnhmollihu8f nif/riStfalvo-termnatiSf cajyite hw"icri8~ 
qufi fulvia^ arlubus niijris^ unguibua palliitis fortibua. 

The gcncrhl colouration above is taivny brown, palest on the head and 
shoulders, darker on the back, where the hairs are Mack with tawny tips, 
and black on the Iinib.s. The bead i.s tawny, much of the same colour us 
Vruus udhellinus^ a little darker and browner under the eyOS and on tlio 
forehead : the cars have tufts of long hair mixed tawny and black. Be¬ 
hind the bead the neck is rather darker, hut on the upjier part of the breast 
there is a brojid pale tawny crescentic band, with the ujiper terminations 
prolonged u]»wards, in front of the shoulder, almost to the back, prcuisciy^sES 
in U. imhcllinm. In U. labiatm and U. torqmtus the Ifiind is confined 
to the breast, and the same appears to be the case in XT. Qedrosiunus. Tbo ' 
upper aud hinder })ii>rts of the shoulders in XT,pruinoaiis arc covered with tawny 
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hairs about 3o to 4 inches long, wliilst the interscapxilary region, like tho rest 
of the b:iek, is elotlujtl witli black hairs, fulvous at the tips. The hair is inodor- 
at<jly (ino and about 3 inches long on the back. ApjHirently the animal 
A\]i(>n killed was al>out to lose its long winter coat, for the hair is much 
felted and matted together in places, and a short lino hiwny liair is seen to 
bt' growing beneath. TIic houry appearance given to tho fur by the fulvous 
ti]>s is extremely characteristic, but it may very possibly bo less conspi¬ 
cuous at some seasons. 

1 ho flaws are pale in colour, strong, and moderately curved, the first (and 
largest) claw on the fore foot measuring 2*2 inches in a straiglit line fi’om 
iusci'tion to tip, and 2'/5 round tho eurvoj the cori*csponding mcasiu’cracnts 
of the firstdiind claw are 1*3 and 1*4 inches. 

The animal is evidently old, several of the prcinolars have Veen lost, 
and tho alveoli obliterated; tlic molars are much worn. As already men- 
iioiK’d the size of the teeth and especially of tho inulavs is unusually large ; 
the canines a])pcar very little larger tlian in U. lahiutas, Tlie i)osterior 
moliir in the upper jaw is wanting on one side and iinjicrfcet on tlic other, 
it must he nearly 1] inches long and ils anterior jiortion is (hSS hroad, tho 
unle^jenultimate (1st true molar) measures 0-9 inch in length by 0*72, 
the looll^ anterior to this or hiiubuost prcmolar is 0*G2 long. Tlie three 
together when perfect must have moasured nearly 3 inches in length. Tho 
1st lower true molar measures 1*02 long by 0*53 broad, the second 1‘05 by 
0 03, the 3rd and hindmost 0'H3 by 0 02. 

It has already been mcntioinjd lliat there is in the Society’s old col- 
leeiion, now in the Indian Museum, a very largo Ixiar’s skull attributed to 
Uraus is(tbcllinm. The skull, Xo. 221, (f, of lilytU’s Catalogue is called 
“ Mnurmous skull from Ivashmir j)urchascd 1S5S,” I was, 1 helicvc, 
with Mr. jjlyth when he ])urchascd tins skull in tho Calcutta Jlazaar, at 



animals from vcjy different, parts of India were mixed together. Thus I 
remember myself purchasing on tlio same occasion an Oi'is l£Bihfsoni^]iM\\ 
and a fine frontlet of Cercus Bamm-cdli ; one of course‘from Tibet origi¬ 
nally, the otiicr from the plains of India. I should consequently attach no 
iinportauco whatever to the su])posed locality. 

Now the teeth of tliis largo bear’s skull resemble those in the jaws of Mr. 
Mandelli’s specimen of Ui'&m lirninoam so closely, tliat it is by no means 
improbable that both may have belonged ^ o tho same species. The former 
is hirgcr than any otlftr skull of ljrm% isahcllinus in the Museum and tho 
pillar teeth ar» unu^ally* large, tliough still inferior iu size to those of U, 
2>ruinosits. The following are a few dimensions : 

Length from anterior edge of foramen magnum to end of premax- 


illailcs, 


12*5 
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Breadth across hinder portion of zj'gomatic arches, . 8 S 

Breadth of frontal hones between orbits, . 3 3 

Breadth oF i)alato between posterior molars, . 1‘9 

Lengtli of 3 posterior molars in ui)por jaw, . 2 7 

Lcnjjth of lower jaw from angle to symphysis, . 9*8 


The bears of India and the neighbouring regions, so far as known, now 
consist of the followiiig species : 

TIrsns JHahujanus. Malay Peninsula and Burma to Arakan. 

U. forfjiiaiHS. Forest region of the Himalayas, and, it is said, the 
hills South of Assam. 

XT. pruinosus. Plains of Eastern Til^t. 

U, isnbcllinus. AVestern Himalayas, chiefly above the forests, un¬ 
known in Tibet, and even in the Ui^per Indus Valley, Ladakli, &c. 

TT, (^Mfhtrsits) luhiatiis. Plains ami hills of Peninsular India and 
Ceylon, extending, it is said, into the hills South of Assam. 

U. Gcih'OsUmus. Hills of AVesterii Sind. . 

Of the above U. is the only species not found within Indian 

limits. The discovery that Ursm pntinosns is u'idcly differeut ’tVotu 
U. lorqantus removes the last excuse for applying to the latter ntumal 
a name derived from a country in which no such 8]Jccies cxisis. The 
range of Urstis torqitntus has now been fairly ascertained to l)c Cis- 
Himalayan in Southern Asia, although some naturalists refer Ixnirs from 
Jai^an and Kastern Siberia to the same S 2 >ccics, and as the use of the s))eci- 
fic name Tihetanus involves a serious error, some other term should be 
substituted. 

Fortunately in this instance there is no need to suggest a new name, 
for AVagner,* in 1811, ])roposcd to call this bear U. iorqwilm on the ground 
that the animal not being known in Tibet, the original name given hy 
Cuvier was inappropriate. AVagner’s name was adopted by Schinzt, and suh- 
sofjueutly hyDr. J. E. GrayJ, who however a 2 )pcars to (piotc Schinz as its 
author. Mr. Blyih, in the ‘ Catalogue of tlio M.ammalia in the l^rusemii 
Asiatic Society,’p 77, referred U.iorquatus, Sehiuz, to U. hhiatusjhwi this 
is evidently a mistake, as can be seen from Sebinz’s description and from 
the facts mentioned above. It is pi’obablc that Mr. Blyt^i, who worked 
under the disadvantage of having a very imperfect scientific library at 
command, took the reference from .some other authority. 

No one can be more averse than 1 am in genorhl to changing specific 
names, but I think, following the British Association rule, tliat a napip 

* Schrehor, Saugethioro, Supplement band, II, p. 144. 

t 8yn. Mam., 1, p. 302. 

X r. Z. 8., 18G4, p. 688; Cat. Cam. Pach. Edent. Mom., lirit. Mua., 1869, p. 226. 
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sliould be altered when it involves serious en*or, that tbe change is justitied 
in the ju'cseut instance. 


With the skin of TTrsm Oedrosianus, Major Mocklcr sent to mo two 
■well-proscrvod skins and a perfect skeleton of a singularly small and very grey 
fox, with the following note : * I send two skins and a skeleton of the * Poh* 
wliieh seems to bo a very diminutive fox. They were shot by one of my 
‘ sepoys in the hills about 15 miles from Gwadar; he sat up at night for 
* them over water, and threw about some dates and fish as bait.* 

The ‘ Poh’ appears to me to bo the same as tlio small Bushiro fox, 
which, in the Zoology of Persia,* I referred, with doubt, after exiunining a 
young livii^ specimen at the Zoological Gardens in Loudon, to GanU famc^ 
//>.*««,t Uiij)p. That the present animal must however be distinct from 
tliat doscnlKjd by Iluj)pcll is, I think, shewn by the dimensions: in Cnnis 
famelicns the length of the head is 5 inches C lines, (Frcncli measure 
= .'5'85 English,) and the whole length from nose to end of tail 2 ft. 10 in. 
(about 3 feet English,) of wliieh the tail is 1 ft. 2 in. (1 ft. 3 in. English). 
Now in the little llaluehistnn fo.Y, the skull is only about 3^- inches long and 
t!ic uhole length of the skeleton 2 ft. 7 in. of Avhich ubodt 1 ft. 1 in. Ix?- 
long to the tail. It is not clear whether Piippell in measuring the tail 
ineludLH^ the hair at the end, if lie did, that would account for 2 or 3 in¬ 
ches of the length and the present animal would Jiave a in’oportionally 
longer tail, but in any case, allowing for the probability that the moasurc- 
inenls given in Jiiijipell’s work are from a stuffed sj^ecinicn, the dilTercnco 
ill the size of the head is ([uito inconsistent with the identilication of tho 
Jbiliu'histau auiinal w'ith Canis ftnncUcus. The colour moreover in tho 
former is mucli gre 3 'er, and the cliosnut^lovsal stripe of G. famc.Jicus wanting 
or veiy faintly represented. I propose to name the Baluchistan fox from 
its gre/ coloui*. 


A’'trLrKS CAMJS, sp. nov. 

‘ Yttlpps famclicm ? Riipp.’ Eastern Persia, II, j). 41. 

V pnrma, V. famolieo affuiis sed minors onagia griseuSy alqua fascia 
dorsnli caslmwd fere vcl omnino carenSy capiln nucha lergoque anlcriore in- 
tcrdim rnfesevntibusy dorso nigro-lamlOy pilonm apicibits alhisy abdomine 
alhidOy auriewtis extus isuheUino-griseis^ cauda pilis longis nihidis supra 
posiicrqm nigro lenninatis, indiitd. Long. totOy pilU ad cxtremitalcm caudee 
inclusis, circa 33, cahdic 15, era nil 3G, poll. angl. 

The geutral qplour is grey, blackish on the back and the upper por- 

Eniitcni Pci’sia, Vol. IT, p. 41, 
t lluppoU, Atlas, p. 15, Tttf. 6. 
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tioTi and end of the tail, the lower parts from the breast including tlie under 
surface of the tail white, tlio muzzle in front of the eyes dusky brown, 
sides of the h<‘:id pale rufous, fonihead more rufous, the hairs being brown 
at the base witli scattered white tips, which arc also found on the dusky 
muzzle. 

The cars are grey outside with a slight rufescent tinge, white inside. 
In one specimen the cars ai*e more dusky than in the other, which is shown 
by tbc teeth of the skull to have b(jcn an iigcd animal. The hair of tho 
body is soft iuid long, tbo longest hairs on the middle of the back being 
about 2 inches in length, with much fine under fur of ;i grey colour, dark 
ashy in one si)ccimeii, pale ashy in the otlier, the longer haii’S on the hack 
arc black near the cuds, tlio tips of many being white. On the anterior 
jiortion of tlie back in one sjiccimcn, the bail’s arc mfous between the grey 
base and tlie blackish tip, and the rufous colour extends along tho back 
of the neck. Tliis imjicrfoctly marked rufous colour doubtless I’eprescnts tbo 
chesnut stii}io in V.fifmclicus. Tlic gajio and chin lu'c dusky, the breast 
asliy grey, the abdomen wl\itc. The fore legs arc pale rufescent in Ih e 
older specimen, dusky grey in the younger, tlu? hind legs rufous brown ont- 
sidti in the one Minimal, dusky black in tbo otlier, the tail is very bushy^ the 
hairs grey or white with long black ends al>ovo and at tbo tip, so tliat tlio 
tail apjKJirs blackish except below, where it is white or nearly wliilc. Tho 
skin.s arc too much stretched for their measurement to be of any use, except 
in the case of the? tail, which measures 15 to 10 inches ; of this the hairs at 
tlic end are about 2^- in. Tbo measurements above given arc founded on 
the skeleton. 

The skull, which, as already mentioned, is that of an .nged animal, is 
very small and almost destitute of ciysts. Tlie hinder portion of the brain 
]»an is much rounded and the small occijiital crest v<u*y low on tho back of tho 
head, being in fact about oipially distant from the jormnen maifiUhn and 
the top of the skull. Tlie following are measurements of this skull : ^ 

, inches metro 

licnglh from occipital ci’cst to anterior termina¬ 
tion of prcinaxilla?, . 3.05 '092 

from anterior margin of foramen mag^ 

to do., . 3*35 'OSt 

of suture l>etwTen nasal bones, . 112 '028 

Urcadtli of nasal portion of skull at posterior ter¬ 
mination of iiremaxillao, .■.. 0*57 'Oil 

of frontal region behind postorbital pro¬ 
cesses, . 0*73* 'OlS 

of biVin case where widest across parietal 

region,. I'-* '025 

„ of bkuU icross zygomatic arches, . 2*02 *0505 


ft 


ft 


n 
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Length of bony palate from anterior termination 


of premaxilliL* to opening of posterior nares, 
(measured to end of small posterior projcc- 


ting process in the middle of the palate,) ... 
Breadth of bony palate between penultimate mo- 

1-85 

•047 

lars fist true molars.).. 

0-47 

'012 

Length of last up|>cr prcmolar, . 

0-38 

•0005 

„ of Ist molar, . 

0-2G 

■0005 

Breadth of do., . 

0-37 

•009 


Of the limb .bones the humerus is 3‘1 inches long, the radius 3, 
the femur 3*13* and the tibia 3‘58. 

P. Since the preceding description of TJrsus Qedroaianus was in 
type, J)r, Duke has written to the ‘ l^ioneer’ to say that he has received 
two imperfect skins of a ‘ Mamh* obtained near Quetta, and that they arc 
black. It remains to be seen whether the black and brown bears of Balu> 
chistan arc varieties or distinct. The former is more probable. 


XV.— 0^ an apparently new Jwrc, and some other mammalia from Qihjit. 

—By W. T. Bj.ANii’OUD, F. K. S. 

(Received and Bead Novx. 7th, 1877.) 

A small collection of mammals made in the course of last year by Cap¬ 
tain Biddnlph in the extreme north-western part of Kashmir ^vas loft by 
him ill the Indian Museum, with a request that I would examine the speei- 
iiien.s. The skins comprise a fox, an otter, a hare, a Lagomys, and a mouse. 

The fox appears to me to bo probably a form of Vulpes moninnm in 
Slimmer dress. A similar S])ccimen was obtained by Captain Biddulpli in 
Kiisl^liar and made over by himto Dr. Stoliezka. The fur is very short; there 
being, in fact, scarcely anything but the underfur left, and oven#tbat is thin. 
Cjider thc.se conditions the colour differs widely from that of V, montanm 
in its winter garb, and most skins arc taken when the fur’ is in fine con¬ 
dition. The six?ciincn is from Ilanza (prolxibly a place of that name 
N. N. E. of Oilgit), and w.as obtained at an elevation of 8000 feet. Another 
precisely simiHir, except that the ears were less black, was also procured. 

In the skin before me, the face is rufous, deepest in front of the eyes, 
the cars sooty black putsido, the middle of the back ferruginous witli a 
brown lingo from tho under fur, a very distinct rufous cross band on tho 
^ifouldors, so as to form a marked cross on the back, and the sides of tho 
body very i>alo.* Lower parts dirty white. Tail not full, very woolly, (as is 
tho fur generally,) slightly rufous above, elsewhere dirty white mixed with 
41 
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black liairs, the tail-tii> white. Legs rufoiis externally with dark hairs in¬ 
termixed. 

The otter-skin unfortunately wants the skull, and it is imjx)ssiblo to 
determine it acem*ately. It has evidently belonged to a large form, ap- 
ju'oaching Infra vuljnris in size, but it is much paler in colour. The upper 
parts are somewhat light bi’own, the under fur being very pale wliitish 
bi'own at the base, then rich w'ood-brown, ratlier rufous, wdth luimcrous 
longer hairs mixed, which have whitis)i tips, giving a pale speckled appear¬ 
ance to tlie fur. On the lower i)arts the under fur is white at the base, 
then light brown, with long white hairs intermixed, so that the general 
colour is slightly sullied white. The whiskers are white. Skies of the head 
below the ears and eyes, chin, and throat rather whiter than the .breast and 
abdomen. 

llns animal may belong to the Central and Northern Asiatic spjicios, 
referred by various naturalists to I. vttlgnris. The exact lo(?aUty is not 
given, but the specimen was doubtless obtained on the up^icr Indus or ono 
ot its tributaries. 

Of tlio mouse only a dried skin is preserved. The locality is marked 
‘Ilunza SOOO feet,’ and is probably the place already mentioned. 1 am 
unable lo identify this skin with any kno^vn species: it closely rcsom])le,s 
Mas laetrianm^ but appears distinguished by liaving the uj)per surfaeo 
of the tail very much darker than tlic lower and by longer feet. Tlie 
colour above is brown, below wbitisb, the tail dark brown above, ]>ale 
isabellinc below, feet whitish. The skin measures from iioso to rum]) 2 (j, 
tail very liltlo above 2, tarsus without claws 0'75. I do not like to 
propose a new name on the amount of evidence before me. M» lactrianus 
is said by Jerdon to have been sent from Kashmir, the only localities 
given by Blyih however are in the Paiijab. I Lave since obtained this 
mouse from various parts of Sind, from Ajmere, where it lias been found 
by Major St. John, and tlii’oughout many parts of Baluchistan and 
Southern ro»*sia. It is possible that the Ilauza mouse may be merely a 
variety. *. 

The hare I am unable to identify with any known species and I there¬ 
fore propose to name it from its discoverer. 

Lepus BiDDTTLPirr, sp. nov. 

L. minor, ad L. Tibetanum, L. proxime accedens, su¬ 

pra pall ule rufesccns,pilorum(tpicibus nigris intermixtisy infra alhuSy caudd 
superne nigra, uropygio cum dorso concolore, auribus mediocrihus, apicibuo 
ad marginem nigris, collo peetoreque pallide rufescentibus ; vellere moliij 
longiuHculo, ad basin oinereo. Long, corii desiccati a rostro ad basin caudtg 
19, caudo! cum pilis 4*5, tarsi 5, auris extus 4*25 poll Angl. 
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Hoh, Yassin Kashmir ultra flmien 

Indum jacente. 

llic general colour above is rather pale rufous, with a du-sky wash caused 
by the tips of tho longer hairs being black. There docs not ap])ear, in tho 
only skin I have examined, to be the grey rump of L. l^amirensis and 
several other Central Asiatic species. The forehead and central portion 
of tlie muzzle is pale rufcscent grey, the hairs rufous ashy at the base, tlien 
brown, and isalxjlline at the tips. Tho sides of tho head are pahn*, but a 
few black tips are found on the hairs of tho cheeks. There is u pale ill- 
defined band on cadi side of the muzzle, including the eye. Whiskers black 
at the base, while towards the end ; some wholly white. Anterior jiortioix 
of tho ears •outside nearly tho same colour as the forehead, hair soft, not so 
d(jiiso aiul Iiarsli as in X. PamirensUy posterior portion of outer surface pale 
rufous, extreme tip of car black outskle, the black running about a tiiinl 
of tlui way down the posterior edge. Neck all round and l)reast pale rufous, 
hairs ashy at the base and pale tipped, except on the nape. Fur of body 
soft, oil the hinder part of tlie back the hair is about If indies long, and 
consists oJ’ coarser ])ilcs mixed with fine wotdiy under fur. Throiigliout the 
dursaf portion tho hair is ashy at the base, then isabclline, followed by a 
brown rij^, the end Iioing pale rufous, except in the longest hairs, which are 
tip]icd black. Tail sooty black above. Limbs externally pale rufous. 
Underparts white. 

'J1ic skull of Le^us Biddnljdii differs from that of X. Tihetnnm in 
tdie following characters. The parietals ai’O broader and flatter, the widtii 
of tho frontals greater and they are somewhat more convex just Indiind the 
post-orhital processes. The nasals are tnuicated behind, the angle formed 
by \ be junction of the jiosterior and exterior margins being a riglit angle as in 
X. SloliczJcanus and X. yarkande^mHi differing in this re8|xjct from X. Tibe~ 
tunm, L. Pamirrmis^ and X. htjpiibins. Tlie binder extremities of tho pre- 
maxiliiu are iiarallel with the hinder margin of the nasals, the jugal is 
iiarroivcr vertically. The muzzle is less high and the whole ikull flatter. 
'I'lic jinlatal ojieuing is smaller and differently formed behiud. The open¬ 
ing of the posterior narcs is narrower. The lower jaw is much lcs.s high. 

The nearest approacli to tho skull of X. JiMulphi^ amongst the species 
of w'liich Hi>ecimeus are available for comparison, is made by tho h:iro whicli 
inhabits the fcirakash valley between Ladiik and Yarkand. This species 
much resembles L. ^faUlpes of Hodgson from the portion of Tibet north 
of Nejial and Sikkim. • In the skull of the Karakash hare, however, the 
nasals extend backwards to some distance bcj'oiid the terminations of the 
prcmaxilhe, the zygomatic arch is broader and more convex beneath, the 
postorbital processes are differently shaped and the whole skull larger. 
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The skull, extracted from the skin, is imperfect behind, and the length 
cannot be measured. It was probably under 3} inches. The following 


are some of the dimensions: 

In. Met. 

Length of suture between nasal bones,. 1‘23 *031 

Greatest breadth across hinder portion of zygo¬ 
matic arches. 1*6 *04 

Breadth of brain ease behind glenoid fossa, ... 1T7 *029 

Breadth of frontal region where narrowest be¬ 
hind post-orbital processes, . 0 57 ’014 

Breadth of nu.sals whero widest near posterior 

teriuination,. 0 02 *010 

„ „ at anterior end,.0‘51 ‘013 

Lcngtli of bony palate behind anterior palatal 

oriQccs,.025 ‘000 

Width of do. l)etwecn anterior molars,. 0*45 ‘Oil 

Length of row upper molars,.0 01 *015 

„ of lower jaw from angle to symphysis,... 2‘25 ‘057 

Height do. to condyle, . 1*32 ‘033 


The Lagomijs I find somewhat difilcult to determine. Captain Bid- 
dulpha lias collected two specimens, one from the Gilgit district, obtained 
at :m elevation of 10,000 feet, the other from the Kishengunga valley, 
at 7500 ft. On the whole these spcjcimcns aj)pear to me to agree lx*st with 
X. auritxiSy the sjxjcies inhabiting the Indus valley in Ladak at moderate 
elevations, but tlic ears, so far as can be judged, are much smaller, 
scarcely exceeding in size those of X. Boylei. The duncn.sions however 
ajjpoar lai*ger than those of X. Roylei, and the fur is much longer and 
softer. The colouration of the \ipper parts is greyish brown, the face 
being rufous to a variable extent, and there heiug in both skins a 
marked rufous patch below the ears, (the glandular patch notic'd in 
skins of soyie species of Lagomys by Pr. Giintlicr ; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
Septr. 1S75, Scr* 4, Vol. XVI, p. 230,) though this is evidently a 
variable character, for whilst in ono skin, and this has the forclicad 
less rufous than the other, the patch below the ear is ferruginous, aiicl 
the breast, shoulders and flanks rufous, iu the other skin the tinge is much 
fainter and is confined to the sides of the neck. The Ibwer pai’ts aro 
white, faii\tly tinged with rufous iu one specimen, the blackish basal por¬ 
tion of the hair shewing conspicuously. 

The skull is very near that of both X. auritus and X.- Boylei; from 
that of the former it only differs in having the nasals a little broader 
behind, and the orbits a trifle smaller, and from that of the latter by 
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similar small differences. Neither the external characters nor the skull 
agree with L. rufescens. 

The following is a summarized list of the species above discussed: 

1. Vulpes montmvas, 

2. LiUra^ either L. vulgnris^ var. or an allied species. 

3. MuSy probably new, allied to M. Bacirianus. 

4. Lepus Biddulphiy sp. nov. 

5. Lagomys auriltis ? var. 


XVJ .—On a supposed new Sheep from the Central Hills of Kelal.—Bg 

A. 0. Home. 

(Received SOtli October; Head 7tli November, 1877.) 

(With plate IV.) 

I received last year from Major Sandeman, C. S. I., Political Superin- 
tcmhyit of Kelat, tlio head and horns of a sheep which he supposc'd to be 
tlic san>j^ as the oorial {Oats cgclocciws) and which had been obtained in 
the Hills above the Bolan pass. 

Directly I saw these horns I was struck with their greater length and 
slenderness, and their peculiar twist, and after comparing them with two 
specimens of O. Vignciy and numerous spocimen.s of O. cgcloceroSj and the 
d(;scriptiun of 0. Omcliniy the head appears to me to belong to a hitherto 
uudescribed species. 

In all these three species, as far as I can make out, each horn lies in 
one plane, whereas in the present species the horn twists out, in a capital 
S. fashion. There is in f.act much the same difference between the horns 
of tlie present species and of O. cgcloeerosy that there is between those of 
O. Knrcleniy and O. Modgsoni. • 

It seems to me not impossible that this species may be one at any rate 
of the wild stocks fr(»m which the domesticated breed originated. 

I propose to name this sheep 

^ Ovra BLAKFonni, 

after my friend Mr, W. T. Blanford, our well known Zoologist and Qcolo- 

gist. ... 

Tlie following are the dimensions of the skull and horns with corre¬ 
sponding dimdnsioms of those of a specimen of (?. cgclocerosy of apparently 
the same ago,, viz., about 8 j^jars. In the case of each measurement, the 
dimension first given is that of O. Blanfordu 
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Length from the occipital crest to the end of the preraaxil- 

laries, . 10*25, 10*85 

„ from the anterior border of the foramen magnum,... 9*85, 8‘55 

„ of the bony palate from the opening of the posterior 

narcs to the extremity of the prcmaxillaries,. 4*7, 4*5 

„ of the upper molar series, . 2*0, 2’85 

Breadth of palate between last molars,. 1*03, 1*69 

„ between anterior premolars,. 1*18, 10 

„ of the fossa between the pterygoid processes, . 0*5, 0*75 

Greatest width of skidl at posterior border of orbit, . 5 3, 5*0 

Length of horns along the curve, . 35*75, 20 5 

Circumference of ditto at base,. 9 0, 10 

AVidth from tip to tip of horns in a straight line, . 1G*5, 5*4 

Greatest breadth of horn at base, . 2*25, 2'15 

(iroatest dei)tli of horn at base,. 3 25, 3'25 

Width of forehead between orbits, . 3*5, 3*8 


The lower part of the forehead at tlic nasal suture and tlu^ whole of 
the frontals are more raised and convex than in either O. cgcloceroSy or O, 
Vignei. 

The frontal ridge l)otwccn the bases of the horns is less devti'aped in 
O. Blanfordiy and in this latter the posterior convex margin of the bony 
palate is diffeivntly sha 2 )ed, being more pointed and not nearly seniicircular 
as in O, cgcloceros. 

Altbough this was promised me, I have not, I regret to say, as yet 
received any skin of this sheep ; but I should hope that the diiuensions 
above given, aecomjjanicd by an accurate drawing, would suffice to enable 
other observers to identify this sup]ioscd new S 2 )eclcs. 


XVII.— Catalogue of tie recorded Cyclones in the Bag of Bengal^ up to the 
end of compiled hg Henkf F. Blanfobi), Meteorological Be- 
porter to the Oevernmeni of India. 

The following list was drawn up with a view to ascertaining with great¬ 
er accuracy than had previously been practicable, what is the distribution 
of cyclones at the different seasons of the year, and also what parts of the 
Bay are most liable to storms, in each season of the year. Tho gcnerhl^ 
results aj’rived at on these heads have been announced in my ^lately publish¬ 
ed work “ The Indian Meteorologist’s Vade Mecum,*' 
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T}»o basis of the present catalogue has been furnished by the two lists 
published by Dr. Buist iu Vols. xii and xiv, of the Transactions of the Bom- 
bay Geographical Society, and that given by Mr. Piddington in the Sailor’s 
Horn Book,* accompanying a chax*t of the storm tracks. To these I have 
added a considerable number of storms, notices of which I have gathered 
from other sources, and also those recorded in recent years in the Eeports 
of the Meteorological Department. A few evident errors iu Dr, Buist’s 
catalogues (jwssibly arising from misprints) have been correctetl, and atten¬ 
tion hu.s been drawn to some doubtful cases. 

'J’hc scN'eral authorities referred to are designated in the Catalogue by 
the following symbols: 

B. I. Buist’s first catalogue. Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc. Vol. xii. App. A. 
B. IT, ditto second ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto xiv, p. 19. 
P. i-xxv, Piddingtoii’s Memoirs in Journ, As. Soc, Bengal. 

PUB. ditto Sailor’s Horn Book of Storms. 

A All. Asiatic Annual register. 

(). Orme’s History of tlio Military transactions in Ilindostan. 

0. (tapper’s Winds and Monsoons. 

IIIJlorsburgb’s Indian Directory. Taylor’s Edit. lS7l'. 

G. Goldiiighain and Taylor. Madras Met. Kegister 1822-1843. 

SG AJA. Surveyor General’s Meteor. Abstracts for Calcutta 1810-77. 
Madras Journal. 

Jj. Dr. Liebog in the J. As. Soc. Bengal 1858. 

PliS, Proc. Uoyal Soc. London. 

BM I!. Bengal liletcorological llcports. 

G. & B. Oastrcll and Blanford. Report on Calcutta Cyclone 1804. 

\V. Rep. W. G. Willson’s Special Reports on Cyclones. 

E. Rep. J. Eliot's ditto ditto ditto. 

Auet. The Author from private notes. 

AJ. • Asiatic Journal. 

T. Col. Thuillicr in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal. Vol. xv^i. p. I. 

* Also in Vol. xvi, part 2 of tho Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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No. Days. Details of Storm. Authority. 

I 

I 1737,Out. I 7th A violent earthquake and furious PUB. p. 225. 

Imrrieauc at tho mouth of 
the Ganges ; reached GO miles 
up the river. 20,000 ci*aft 
of all descri})tiona destroyed. 

300,000 peojde said to have 
perished in Lower Bengal or 
in the Gulf. The river rose 
40 feet above its usual level.'* 

11 l7J!7 0ct. 2ud [Six French men of war blown O. 

out of Madras roads by a bur- C. p.*57. B. 
ricane; one found(;rcd and 4 
dismasted. Twenty other ves¬ 
sels driven ashore or lost at 
sea. Storm not felt at Pon- 
^ dicherry. 

III 1749 Apl. 13th A furious hurricane on the Coro- O. 

mandcl Coast. English camp C. p. G2. 
at Porto Novo blown down. 

Two Indiamen stranded. The 
Apollo hospital ship, JPevi- 
hroke CO guns, and Namur 
I 74 lost. 

IV I752,0ct. 31st Violent hurricane on the coast of O. 

Madras, llain that fell couti- C. p. 58. 
unously for several days laid 
the wholecountry under water. 

V 1760 Dec. 31st A Cyclone at Pondicherry during O. 

1701 Jan. 1st the siege. Central calm pass- 0. p. 58. 

cd over the town at 
of New Year’s eve. 

VI |l763 0ct. I 2lBt I Madras. All vessels at anchor | C. p. 59. 

, in the roads lost. 

VII |l768V)ct. 1 29th [Madras. C'Aw^AowIndiamanlost C. p. GO. 

in tho roads. Storm not felt 
at Pondicherry. 

VIII |l782'Oct. 1 20th | Madras. More than one hun-1 HID. 

dred country vessels stranded. 

IX |l787May!l9th & Great storm and storm wave A,4R. A788. 

20th. inundation at Coringa; pene- PUB. p. 195. 
trated 20 miles inland. Esti- B. i. 
mated that 20,000 souls and 
500,000 cattle perished. 

* Those estimates are in all probability greatly exaggerated, as will readily tjo*' 
believed by any person acquainted with the character of Indian statialics, oven at thu 
picsont day. The loss of life in tho Backorgungo cyclone of November 1876, was 
cvcnt\uiUy found to be only about half the original estimate, although tin's lattor was 
based on an actual enumeration of a certain number of villages, and hod been homed 
wiUi compurutivc caution. 
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Days. Details of Storm. Authority. 

IX 1789,Dec. I ? A great storm wave inundation PUB. 

at Coringa. Accounts collect¬ 
ed by M. de la Place in 1840. 

[Perhaps the same as the pre- 
, , ceding. H. P. B.] 

X 1792,Oct. 2Ctli & At Madras. No details given. B. i. 

27th. I 

XI |l797! Junc|18th to At Madras. No details. B. i. 

20th. I 

XII 17D7:Nov.| ? jin north of Bay. Kecorded by PHB. 

I H. C. S. JXinerm. 

XIII ISOOOct. 1 19th, Furious hurricane and earth- B. i. 

quake at Ongole and Masuli- PHB. p. 220. 
patam. Many houses at On- 
golc shaken down. 

XIV ISOO'Ocfc. 28th. 'Hui'ricane at Coringa and Ma- B. t. 

I I sulipatam. PHB. 

XV lS03Dec. 4tb. jH. M. S. Centurion experienced HID. 

•• a violent hurricane between 

p . Trincomalco and Madras. 

XVI 1805 Jan. 7th, |At Trineomalcc and on Cororaan- AAR. 1808, 

del'Coast and across penin- B. i. 
sula to TelUcherry on the Ma¬ 
labar Coast. 

? 1805 Mar 16th.'Calcutta and Lower Bengal B. i. 

[Doubtful if this were a cy¬ 
clone from the Bay. H. F. B.] 

XVII 1807 Dec, 10th & Madras. The sea breached the fort B. i. 

llth. and walls of the Black town. HID. 

Storm not felt to north of Pu- AAJi. x. 129. 
Heat, nor at Pondicherry. 

XVtll ISOSScpt lSili & Cyclone at Vizagapataui. 20 AAR. x. 153. 

* 6th, I country ships driven on shore. 

? 1808 Dec. 12th. jMadras and South Coromandel B. i. 

Coast. Great loss of life and^ 
shipping. [Probably a mis¬ 
take, being a repetition of 
XVH II. F. B.]. 

XIX ISlliMay 3rd. iMadr-as. Destroyed nearly every B. i. 

vessel in the roads. Ninety na- HID. 
tivcvessels wrecked. Thc.Dotfcr 
frigate and store ship Manches- 
, I tet* run ashore and wrecked. 

XX 1818 Oct. 2Srd & Madras. Centre of cyclone pass- B. i. 

• 21th. I ed over the town. AJ. May 1819. 

’XXI L 820 'Mar. 29th &iMaJras [and Kistnapatam ?] B.i. PHB.p.55. 

30th. 


42 
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No. 

Year. 

Month. 

Days. 

Details of Storm. 

Autho¬ 

rity. 

XXII 

1820 

May 

8th. 

M.adras and also on Malahar 
coast. Occasioned some loss 
of shipping south of Bombay. 

B. r. 

PHB. p. 
50, 95. 

XXIIl 

1822 

Juno 

? 

• 

Storm wave swept over Burisaland 
Backergunj. 50,000 souls said 
to have perished. Stojin travel¬ 
led only 53 miles in 24 hours. 

B. I. 

PUB p. 
50. 

XXIV 

1823 

May 

2Gth. 

From the north of the Bay "over 
Balasore. The Liverpool and* 
Oracahessa storm. Six huge 
ships wrecked. 

B. T. 

PUB p. 
50. 

XXV 

1823 

June 

2n(l. 

Chittagong and Delta of Ganges. 

B. I. 

XXVI 

1824 

June 

8th. 

Chittagong. Heavy inundations 
causing iminonsc loss of life 
and pro]>crty. 

B. j. 

P. XXII. 

XXVll 

1827 

May 

7th to 
10th. 

< 

Madras. Several native vessels 
driven on shore, and the Bavitl 
Scott parted her chain cables. 
Lowest bar. at Madras 29 7(>. 

0. & T. 

1 

%> 

XXVIII 

1 

■1830 

May 

1 

2Gth. 

Cyclone apjiai’cntly passed at sea 
northwaMs. A fresh or light ' 
gale at Calcutta. Lowest bai* 
29008. 

T. 

XXIX ! 

1 

1830 

Dec. 

2ud. 

A galo of tlio most violent de¬ 
scription at I’ondiehorry .and 
Ciiddalore, whereby the stout¬ 
est trees were laid low, hou.ses 
unroofed and many lives lost. 
At Madras, wind apj>roaehed 
to a gale at 8 or 9 i». m. 

G. & T. 

XXX 

1831 

11 

Oct. 

i 

31st. 

Balasore and Cuttack. Inunda¬ 
tion swept away 300 villages 
and at least 11,000 people. Fa¬ 
mine followed and total loss of 
; life estimate*! at 50,0(M» souls. 

B- T..rii 
B. p. 50. 
AJ.1S32 
& 1833, 

XXXI 

1831 

1 

Dee. 

Gth. 

Pondicherry and Cuddalore. 
Lasted a few hours only but 
fearfully destructive. * 

B. I. 

XXX JI 

1832 

May 

21st. 

In Gangctic delta 8000 or 10,0()0 
people drowned. 

B. I, 


1832 

t 

Aug. 

4th. 

Furious hurricane at'Calcutta. 
Bar. 28‘8 [not mentioijed inCol. 
Thuillier’s list of storms at 
Calcutta; possibly an errof for 
that of 3rd August 1834. 
H. F. B.] 

B. I, 
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Ko. 


Mouth. Bays. 


Details of Storm. 


Autho¬ 

rity. 


XXXlIt 18321 Oct. 
XXXIV ,1833 May 


XXXV 1834'May 
XXXVI iia34| Aug. 


XXXVII 183Gi Oct. 


XXXVIll 1S38 Oct. 

X.XX1X 1S3S Nov. 
^'1839, June 


7th. A fresh or light gale at Calcutta. T. 

2lBt. At mouth of Hooghly. H. C. S. TB. i. 

Duke of York stranded on a PHB* p. 
piiddy held 2-} miles south of 56, 273. 
Bidjillec. Bar. at Calcutta 
29 032. Storm did not reach 
to Balasore. 

At Khyouk Phyoo on Arakan PHB. 
coast. 

3rd. At Calcutta blew a gale with in- T. 
oe.ssant rain. liar. 29*028. 

Ihiin 5*30 ins. 

30th. Madras. Central calm passed G & T. 
over the town and lasted a B i. 
quarter of an hour. Lowest PIIB. p. 

bar. 28*285. 50. 

lOfch. At ICodjiri in the Hot^ly estuary. T. [56. 

Bar. at Calcutta 29*398. PJTB. j). 

At Khyouk Phyoo. PilB. p. 

3rd tolTravcrscd the top of the Bay P. i. [56. 

5th. from ENE to WSW. ? 

[Tins course seems very doubtful. 

On the data given, I should 
put the centi’e on the 3rd and 
•4th in positions very different 
from those adopted by Mr. 
Piddington, The course was 
more probably from SE to N\V 
to near Poorec. Prof. Dove 
has heou misled by the original 
error. See Klimat. Bcitr. i. 


p. 213. IT. F. B.] 

X LI 1839j Sei)t. lOtli to Passed northward across SuiuVi’- 

Ilst. I buns, between Calc\^tta and 
Burrisaul, to near Kuijgpore. 
Lowest bar. at Calcutta 29*200 
with N. wind. 

I2th to*Across the Bay from the Anda- 


XLII il889 Nov. 


17th. 


XLIII 1840] April 27tlito 
May 1st. 


mans to Coringa. A storm 
wave laid the shore 8 ft. under 
water. 70 vessels and 700 
souls lost at sea. 6,000 said 
to have been drowned on shore. 

Andamans to the Orissa coast. 
Felt at Calcutta, where lowest 
bar. was 29*42. Centre passed 
just South of Poorco. 


P. 

T. 


jr. 


P. IT. 

B. 1. 


P. irr. 
B. I. 
T. I. 


I 


Public Libn^ 
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No. 

Year. 

Month. 

Days. 

Details of Storm, 

Autho¬ 

rity. 

* XLIV 

1 

1810 

May 

? 

Hurricane ofE Madras and South¬ 
ern coast. 

B. I. 

XLV 

ISIO 

Nov. ' 

21 st. 

To the NE of Andamans. 

P. ri. 

XLVI 

1811 

1 

May , 

1 

i 

IGth. 

From the SW of the Aiida- 
mans to Madras. A lull in the 
middle of the storm at' Mgidras 
Bar. 29-069. 

P. v. 

G. &T. 
B. I. 

XLVII 

1S42 

May 

June 

Slst to 
5th, 

Great Calcutta cyclone on 3rd 
Juno. “ The most severe gale 
ever felt at Calcutta.” Bar. 
28*278. Centre passed over 
the city. 

P vrrr. T 
SGMA. 
B. I. 

XLVIII 

i 

1812 

Oct. 

2 nd to 
5th, 

1 

Across the north of the Bay, in 
a NW direction to Cuttack. 
Also felt at Gya and Batna on 
the Gth. 

P IX. 

B. T. 

XLIX 

1812 

Oct. ' 

Nov. I 

1 

1 

22 n(lto 

1 st. 

From the Andamans westward 
to Pondicherry and across In¬ 
dia to the Arabian Sea. Thence 
wcstwai'd to E. Long. GO® a 
total course of 2000 miles. 
Average rate of travelling 12*4 
miles ])cr hour across the bay, 
and 5 G miles afterwards. 

P vni, 

^ I. 

L 

1843 

May 

19th to 
23i’d. 

From South of bay, NW to 
Ongolc, Bar. at Masulipatain 
28*73. The place inundated 
by the sea. Bar. at Bombay 
fell 0*2 from 18th to 231x1. i 

Px. 

LI 

1813 

1 

« 

1 

1 • 

Nov. 

Dec. 

t 

28th to 
2 u<l. 

From N. lat. G° E. long. 90° in 
NW direction. Did not reach 
land. Another storm simul¬ 
taneously in lat. 7°—8° and same 
long, south of the equator. 

P XI. 

LII 1814 

May 

13th. 

Noakhally and Chittagong. 

P xir. 

Llil 

1814 

1 

Aug. 

21 st. 

Blowing a gale at Calcutta from 
9 P. M. to the following mfiru- 
ing. More than 12 ins. of 
rain fell. Bar. at sunset, be- i 
fore the gale 29’550. [Not 
mentioned by Piddingtoir but 
appears to have been a cyclone. 
H. F. B.] 

T. 

SGMA. 

t 

i 

4 
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No. 


Month. Days. Details of Storm. 


Autho¬ 

rity.. 


LIV 1814! Nov. iOth tojEast of the Andamans. Encoun-' xn. 

14th. 1 tered by the Briton and Bun- 
nymede troop ships. Both dis¬ 
masted and thrown on Anda¬ 


mans. 

LV 1815! Nov. 29th to!From South of bay, westward to xrv. 
*Dcc. 2nd. Ceylon. Centro imsscd near B. i. 

Batticuloa. On the 3rd a mag¬ 
netic storm observed at Bom¬ 


bay. 

LVI 181G Sept. 21st. A gale at night at Calcutta. Bar.|T. 

at sunset before galo 29*475. ,SGMA. 

LVIl 1848] April 23rd. Violent hurricane ofE Ceylon, in B. i. 

which H. M. brig Jumna was 
nearly lost. 

LVllI ISIS July 15th. jSandheads. Ship Utmv/r foun- P. xxii. 

dered. 

•• LIX il84S| Oct. 12th to In north of Bay where it was P. xvni. 

14th. generated. Travelled NW 
to False Point. Centre passed 
over light-house. 

LX 1840' May 12th to Chittagong. Lowest (unsed) P. xxii. 

13th. Bar. 28*40. 

LXI I&IO Dee. 10th. Severe hurricane at Madras, B. i. 

Ships Lady SaJcf Industry and 
Princess Boyal lost. 

LXII 1850 April 23rd toJCyclone formed to west of Nice P. ss. 

2Sth. bars passed uorthwai'd to Ben¬ 
gal, between Midnapore and 
Calcutta and over Moorsheda- 


bad, on nearly the same track 
as that of 1S64, but a little 
more westerly, 

LXIII 1850 Nov. 17thtoln Andaman Sea. Formed east of P. XXII. 

19th. Port Blairaud travelled NNW. [ 

LXIV 1850 Doc. 4th. Hurricane at Madras. ISvo ships B. I. 

and 18 country craft weeked. 

LXV 1851 April 30th to From the NE of Ceylon to Madras P. sxi. 

May Cbh. Passed to noi*th of town. Low- B. i. 

cst bar. 29*322 with wind from 

‘ SW. 

LXVI 1651 pet. |20th to In north of Bay. Centre passed P. xxrti. 

23rd. over False Point light-house jB. I. 
and thence NE by N. in | 
direction of Dacca. Lowest 


bar. at False Point 28*21. 
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No. 

Year. 



Details of Storm, 

Autho¬ 

rity. 








LXVII 


1852 


LXVIII 


LXIX 

LXX 

LXXl 


1S53 


1854 


1854 

1855 


185G 
? 


May 


12th to From lat. 15® course due North 
15ih. 


to Sujulerhuns. Centre passed 
39 miles Fast of Calcutta. 
Two river steamers in Suiider- 
buns carried to middle of jun¬ 
gle. Much damage in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Mar. i2Gth to Furious hurricane in Southern 
28th. I India. Some 50 vessels sutifc 
or wrecked on the Coromandel 
coast, South of Madras. 

April 21st to'A violent hurricane in Gulf of 
23rd. I Martaban and at llangoon. 

Oct. Gth. 'Hurricane South of Ceylon. 

May 45th to Bay of Bengal between Burmah 


TXXTT 18.5G 


P. XVIV. 

B. 1. 


B. I. 


P. XVT. 
B. I. 

B. I. 

B. ir. 


20th. and Madras. 

May I 14th. In Bay of Bengal. [This rests B. ii. 

on Buist’s autliority only. A SGMA. 
gale is recorded at Calcutta on 
this day, but it was only a 
violent hail-storm. 11. F. B.] 

Sept, i nitl. ICalcutta Lowest l)ar. 2915G. ISGMA. 

LXXIII 1850, Nov. .17th to'Bay of Bengal 5° to 20® North. B. ir. 

' 21st. I Felt at Madras. MJ. IS.’iG 

LXXIV jl857 Oct. ^28th to'Off Ceylon, Central calm pa.sscd B. tt. 

Nov. 2nd. over Ncllore. Many houses MJ. 

and trees blown down. 18^7. 

LXXV 1858 April |9-10th. From Andamans to Cape Nograia. Jj. 

Much destruction at lienzada B. ii. 
and Bangooji, between which 
the centre )>assed. 

LXXVi 'jSSSj May 15th to Bay of Bengal across to Malabar B. ii. 

20th. eoast. Also Chitlagonp at | 

Dacca. 

LXXVII'1858' Oct. i25th & A.t Calcutta. Lower bar. 29*291. B. tt. 

i ' 2Gth. SGMA. 

LXXVIII ;1859i April 21st to Bay of Bengal and also the An- B. ir. 

27th, daman Sea. Prevailed ^fith MJ. iv. 
greatest violence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ncgapatain. 15 | 
to 20 inches rain over Tanjorc. 

LXXIX 1859' June 12th to Bay of Bengal off Akyab. B. u. 

17lh. 

July 25th to'Calcutta. Lowest bar. 28-179. B. it. 

27th. Incessant rain. No thunder SGMA. ‘ 
or lightning. 


LXXX 1859 
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Days. 


Details of Storm. 


LXXXI 1801 Oct. 


LXXXIT 18C4 Oct. 
LXXXIII1S61 Nov. 
LXXXfV IS65 Nov. 

liXXXV 1807 Sept 
LXXXVI 1807 Oct. 

Nov. 

liXXXVri 1807 Nov. 
LX\XVIII 1808 Nov. 
LXXXIX 1861) May 

XC 1809 May 

XCI 1869 June 

XCII18G9 Oct 


XCIII 1870 Jan. 
■>:C1 v!i 870 May 


XCV 1871 
XCVi!1872 


XCVII1972 


April 

May 


Juno 

July 


XCVIII 1872 Sept 
' XCIX 1872 Sopt. 
* C 1872 Oct. 


2nd to From NW of Andamans to Ben- 
5th. gal. Storm wave in Hooghly 
swept away 48,000 souls and 
upwards of 100,000 cattle. 
Nearly all the shipping in the 
river stranded. V. and O. mail 
steamers Bengal and Bcntinck 
hulk landed high and dry on 
fields. All trees stripiwd of 
their leaves. Lowest bar. at 
Calcutta 28*570, 

25th. North of Bay of Bengal. 

5 th. Masulipatam Cyclone. 

? K. of Ceylon. 

30th. Vizagapatam Cyclone. 

27th to From near Nicobars to Bengal. 
2ud. Passed Fast of Calcutta over 
Port Canning. 

12 tb.. In north-east of bay. 

? (Cyclone at Akyab. 

1st. In NE of Bay. Moulmcin 
steamer involved. 

iStbtoFrom CajiG Negrais to NW 
l7tb. across Bengal. 

5ih to North of Bay and across Bengal. 
10 th. 

7th &From NE of bay, across Mid- 
8 th. iia 2 )Ore, Purulia and Gya to 
Benares. 

10th & South of bay, midway between 
11th. Ceylon and Nicobars. 

30tb. In N E of bay. Encountered by 
steamer Moidmein. • 

? Near Pondicherry. • 

29th to Severe cyclone passed over Mad- 
3rd. ras. Formed about 7° 30' N. 
lat. Felt at Calicut and affec¬ 
ted t]\e barometer at Bombay. 
28th to A small storm generated in the 
1 st. north of the bay passed over 
Balasorc. 

11th. A .small local cyclone in NE of 
Bay. 

19tli &From north of bay, northwards 
20th. across Jessorc. 

24th to Cyclone piissod over Narcoudam 
20 th. I island levelling the forest. 


Autho¬ 

rity. 


G. &B. 


G. &B. 
Q. & B. 
G. & B. 
Auct. 
13MR. 

Pits. 

Auct. 

Auct. 

BMP. 

1809. 

BMP. 

1860. 

BMP. 

1809. 

BMP. 

1SG9. 

BMP. 

1870. 

BMP. 

1870. 
BMP. 

1871. 
BMP. 

1872. 

W. Rep 

imu. 

1872. 

BMP. 

1872. 

BMP. 

1872. 

BMP. 

1872. 
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No. Month. Days. 


Details of Storm. 


Autho. 

rity. 


CI;1873i Nov. 3rd. Severe cyclone encountered by BMR. 

tlie Foam in N. lat. 15** 3(/, E. 1873. 
long. 85°. 

CIl 1874] May 3rd to'Cyelone at Madras. Originated BMll. 

5th. I about N. lat. 9°, E. long. 85“. 1874. 
Broke up before reaching land. 

cm ,18741 June 15tli to'Small cyclone in NW of* bay. BMR. 

. 17th. 187 k 

CIVil874 July j28tli &An incipient cyclone in NW of IJIMR. 

, , 20th. I bay. ilS7l. 

CV 1874 Aug. 1st & Crossed the north of the bay BMR. 

2nd. ‘ from near Akyab to WNW. l.S7k 
OVI 1874 Oct. 13th to'Originated between 13° and 17“ W. Rci^. 

IGth. I N. lat. Crossed to NAV of BMR. 
bay and passed over Midna- 1874. 
pore and Burdwan. Bur. at 
Sandheads in central cahn 
27*38. 

evil 1874 Oct. 24th to'Cyelone felt at Coconada. .nMR, 

2Gth. I 1874. 

CA'III 1874 Nov. 1st & Second cyclone at Coconada. BMR. 

I I 2nd. Did not roach land. lS7k 

CIXil874; Nov. 10th tolEncountered by Moinam between BSIR. 

12th. I hit. 17° and 19.° 1874. 


CX 1874] Dec. lOth to Storm in the South of the bay. BMR, 

12th. I ls7k 

CXI |187Cj Oct. 5tli tOjVizagapatam cyclone. Pound J.E.Rep. 

8 th. to West of Andamans in N. 
hit. 15°, reached Vizagapatam 
on 8th and passed up the mar¬ 
gin of East 

CXII1-1870 Oct. 29th to The Baekorganj cyclone. Formed J.E.Rep. 

Nov. 1st. near Andamans and moved 

north to mouth of Mcgna, the 
islands of which were swept 
by storm wave, and upwards 
of 100,000 peo 2 >le drowned. 
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XVII I.— Memoranffnm on tJie dittmnl Tarintion of Atmospheric Pressure 

at the SandheadSf hy Ohas. HABDnra, EsQ., mth a prfatory note by 

Henbt P. Blanfokd. 

In the Society’s Journal, Part II, No. 1 of 1877, I published a short 
paper on the Variation of the Barometric Tides in connection with the Diur¬ 
nal Land and Sea-brcczes, in which the diurnal variation of pressure over 
the Bay of Bengal between latitude 20° and the Sand-heads, in the month of 
January, was deduced from the ship observations recorded in the log-books 
collected by the London Meteorological Office. The method pursued in 
dealing with the^ observations was a very rough one, and by no moans tho 
bc.st that might have been adopted; and I assumed (wliat I now admit 
was not justified) that the observations dealt with were sufficiently nu¬ 
merous to yield mean values for each hour of observation which should bo 
comparable with each other. 

A few weeks ago I received from Captain H. Toynbee, tho Suiicrintcn- 
dent of Marine Meteorology in tho London Meteorological Office, the 
following Memorandum, which was drawn ui> at his request by Mr. Chas. 
Harding, and as it furnishes an important correction to the results given 
ill my paper above referred to, I have much satisfaction in communicating 
it to th# Society. 

H. F. B. 

In glancing through Mr, Blanford’s paper on the Variation of tho 
Barometric Tides in connection with diurnal land and sea-breezes I was 
much struck by the diagram on p. 48, which shows the afternoon minimum, 
deduced from tho sea observations, to be considerably loss marked than tho 
morning minimum ; and from para. 2, p. 47, I gather that the pith of tho 
paper deiicnds greatly upon the shallowness of this afternoon minimum. 

The discussion of the diurnal range of barometer observations at sea, 
in t^c neighbourhood of the equator, in tho North Atlantic, (see Oflicial No. 
20, published by the Meteorological Office) in^no way supports this excess 
of depression in the morning miniinum, and the experienoe derived from that 
discussion has suggested to me a probable cause of much of the differeuco 
exhibited by Mr. Blanford. 

I rather fail to reproduce the mean results given by Mr. Blanford, but 
I sec sufficient to warrant me in inferring that whatever observations ho 
has allowed to enter into the discussion have been summed up as follows : 
if the part of the ocean under discussion yielded sixty-four noon obser¬ 
vations, thirty-eight 4 P. U. observations, &c., tho sixty-four noon observa¬ 
tions were meaned and the mean compared with the mean of the thirty-eight 
4 p. M. observations. 

* I have quite ignored that I might refer to the original logs, and have 
considered myself restricted to the observations as given in the “Data 
^ 43 
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Books” and liavc dealt with the observations obtained from that source 
in a manner which as far as I ean see is open to very little objection, and 
wbieli is probably the best possible method under the circumstances. 

I liavc moaned .all the noon observations for an absolute reading, and 
for the means of the other 4-hourly periods have worked on the absolute 
differences uhieh arc obtainable from the various observations rccoi’ded: for 
cxainjilo, working all tlie obtainable differences of 4 p. M. observations on 
noon observations for the same day, and finally meaning these differences, 
and applying the mean difference to the noon mean already obtained for a 
4 p. ii. mean :—so on for all the other 4-hourly periods. /The method has 
been to take noon as a centre and work on differences at each side of it. 
The midnight observation has thus been obtained, by woi’king backwards 
and forwards from noon, and the difference of the two results is only 
*002 in. 

The results for the 4-hourly periods arc as follows, using all the sea 
data between 20® and 22® N. and 80® to 90° E. 


4 A M. 

8 A. M. * 

Noon. 

4 1*. M. 

8 P. M. 

Midt. 

Mc.an. 

29*990 

30056 

30041 

29-987 

30029 

30024 

30 022 

—*020 

+ •034 

+ '019 

— 035 

+ •007 

_j_.nno 

+ lUaily M. 


I have comjiutcd Bessel’s constants from the 4-hourly values, and the 
expression is as follows :— 

a: = 30 022 + *0130 sin 15° + 320® S') + *0311 sin (n. 30° + 100° 42') 


-f *0002 sin (7J. 45° + 90®). 

From the constants, the following hourly values for the sea observations have 
been computed: they are given side by side >vith the hourly values of sea 
observations deduced by Mr. Blanford and with those of Calcutta. 


Hour. 

Calcutta. 

Sea [C. H.] 

Sea [Mr. Blanford.] 


30*011 

30*022 

30*022 

Midt. 

+ *003 

+ -003 

+ 010 • 

1 A. M. 

— •OOG 

— -Oil 

— -001 

2 „ . ‘ 

— -015 

— 023 

— *021 

3 „ 

— 021 

— 028 

— 037 

4 „ 

— *024 

~ 020 

— 042 

5 

— -020 

— -oio 

— *033 

G ,. 

— -005 

•000 

— 013 

7 „ 

+ -021 

+ *018 

+ 010 

8 „ 

+ 050 

+ 034 

+ -028 

9 „ 

+ *072 

+ 043 

* + *-037 

LO „ 

+ *078 

+ -ais 

+. -035 

LI „ 

+ 002 

+ -035 

+ 024 
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Atmspkcric Pressure at the Sandheads. 


Noon 

+ -032 

— 019 

— Oil 

1 P. M. 

— 002 

ooo 

— 001 

2 „ 

— 031 

— 018 

— 010 

3 » 

— 018 

— 031 

— Oil 

4 » 

— 051 

— 035 

— OIG 

5 

— 051 

— 031 

— OlO 

c » 

— OlO 

— 021 

— Oil 

7 » 

— 021 

— *007 

— •008 

8 » 

— *007 

+ *007 

+ 002 

9 » - 

+ -OOG 

+ OIG 

+ Oil 

10 

+ 012 

+ 018 

+ 023 

u „ 

+ OlO 

+ 013 

+ 021 


The above observations are plotted in the following diagram. 



Thick lino—Sandheads. (C. II.) 
Thin „ do. (II. F. B.) 
Dotted „ Calcutbu 


I have worked the values of the 4-hourly periods for the bclt.s of lati- 
txido, From 20® to 21® N. and 21® to 22® N., as well as the combined result, 
conscfpicntly give them below. 

4 A. M. 8 A, M. Noon. 4 p. M. 8 r. M. Midt. Moan. 


80005 30008 30()17 

— 023 + -030 + 020 

29077 30 031 30021 

— 028 + 020 + OIG 


29 991 30 033 30 025 30 027 
- -030 + '000 - •002(S/KCi,, 


20® to 21® 
N. 


29973 
— 032 


30013 
+ -008 


30013 

+ -oos 


30 005» 

r njir, from 

^ Daily Alcan. 


f2l®to 22® 
N reject¬ 
ing cxcep- 
tioiialroad- 
l^ing—T58. 


The main reasoning of Mr. lllanford’s paper is only affected in so far 
as the amount of difference, on which the reasoning Is based, is considerably 
lessened. 

I venture the above remarks as I gather from Mr. Wan ford’s pajwr 
tli.at ho intoiid.s eventually dealing with the other months in a similar 


manner. * • 

The results given by me have not been thoroughly checked for want 
of time. 

London^ ^th October^ 1877. 


ClTATlhKS IIaKDINO. 
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XIX .—Notee on Phasmidse .—By J. WooD-MASOif. 

(With Plates II and III.) 

MeXAEA SCABBtUSCTJLA. 

SacilltiB 9cahriusculu9y Wood*Mason, J. A. S. B., 1873, Yol. zlii, pt. ii, p. 66, pi. 
viii, fig. 1, ?. 

Slhcncbota Brtmneri^ Stfil, Kcconsis Orthopt. Ill, 1876, p. G9, 

Mcnaka acabrimculat Wood-Mason, MS. 

I have seen numerous examples of this species in boxes of insects from 
Silhet, the locality given by M. Stiil for his species j but none of them 
differed sufficiently from those described by me to merit distinction even as 
a variety. 

It is an insect mth short and filiform antennae, and as it differs in this 
as well as other respects from all the forms with which it has been classed 
by M. Still, I here introduce the new gencrio name that I had proposed for 
it. 


Lon’cuodes Westwoodi. 

Bacillus Westwooiliy Wood-Muson, J. A. S. B., 1873, Vol. xlii, p. 61, pi. figa. 1, 
2; F. A. S. B., 1873 ; p. 149 ; and Ann. and Mag. Nut. Hist., 4th Sor,, 1873, Yol. xii, 
p. 348. 

Zoticliodci Wfatwoodiy id., J. A. S. B., 1876, Yol. xliv, p. 216, 

Enioria apinicornisy Stiil, Kcconsis Orthopt. Ill, 1876, p. 73. 

M. StaPs* Entorla spinicornis from Silhet appears to me to be identi¬ 
cal with the species described by me from the Andamans. I have since 
found it in abundance in Calcutta, and have ascertained that it occurs also 
in Silhet and on Camorta Is., Nicobars. 

I have made a number of interesting observations on its habits and 
anatomy which will be published in due course. 

It lives pn Strehlus aspevy a shrub or small treo which is indigenous 
wherever the insect is found. 

Bactehta Suita, PI. II, Fig. 3, i . 

Bacicria Shivtty Westwood, Monograph of BhamideCy 1869, p. 32, pi. viii, fig. C, 

Had. Westwood gives “ North India’^ as the locality of tho female 
preserved in tho National Collection. Lt.-Col. Godwiu-Austen has obtained 

* 1 tako this opportunity of thanking M. Stul for his friendly ^transmission of 
copies of all his memoirs on tho Orthopteray including his now < ISyatema FhaMiidarum*' 
which, on my return to India, I shall tako an oarly opportunity of comparing with my 
own materials. '' 
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several specimens of both sexes at Shillong, in the North Khasi Hills, and 
has thus enabled us to give a more precise locality for the species. 

I now give a figure of the male, which was unknown to Westwood, but 
am obliged to reserve my description of it for a future paper. 

The species in both sexes runs so very close to a winged species (ap¬ 
parently a variety of Necroscia Sparaxea^ We.stw.) from the same region 
that it now occurs to me that it may after all be nothing moro than an 
apterous form of it. 

Bactema Sixkiebettsis, n. flp. 

^ 9. Differs from B, Sarawnhay Westw. S ? chiefly in the rela¬ 
tive proportions of the different parts of the body. 

The following are the measurements of dried si>ccimen8 of the male and 
fepnale:— 

(f. Total length 32 lines; head 1’75 ; proth. 1*75; mesoth. 8’75 ; 
metath. 4; abd. 13*25 + 3 = 16*25; antennse 28*5. 

$. Total length 3 in. G lines ; head 2'5 lines; proth. 2*25; mesoth 
10*75 ; metath. 4*25; abd. 18*5 + 3 = 21*5; antennas 31*25. 

IIau. Sinkiob (Sinkop?) Island, near Linga Island, off the N. E. coast 
of Sumatra, a male and a female taken in copuld by my native collector. 

LoNciroDES Attsteni, ri. Ill, Fig- 4, d. 

Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., 1876, Vol. xliv, p. 2lG, 

Haij. Dikrang valley, Assam. 

I bavc nothing to add to my original description. 

RirAPniDEuus Cretjehus. 

Anmnioriiha ? Cerberus^ Westwood, Monograph of rimmida^ p. 19, pi. I, fig. C, ^. 

A Hpirit-s])ccimcii of tbo male, the only sex at present known, mea¬ 
sures :— 

. Total length 2 in. 2*25 lines ; head 2'5 ; proth. 2 ; mesoth. 4*75 ; 
metath. 2*75 ; abd. 9*5 + 4*75 = 14*25 lines. * 

IIau. Pusalava, Ceylon (H. Nevill). 

I 2 >lace the S 2 >ecies provisionally in the genus liltaphidei'uSi because it 
not nearly a^^proaches i2. scahrosusy with which it also agrees in its higlily 
polished integument. 


Lo^icnoDES nematodes. 

rha%ma fBacteria) neinatodesy Do Haan, Orthopt. Orient, p. 133, pi. xi, fig. 6, 
jidhi. pi. xiii, fig.*l, 9*^ 

Lonchodes nei^lodccy Woatwood, Monograph of FhaamideCy p. 42, ^ only pi. v, 
fl®. 7, g • 
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Hab. Buitenzorg in Java, and Sumatra De Haan) ; Singapore 
( $ Westwood) ; and Perak, Malay Peninsula, whenec I have just obtained 
for the Indian Museum a specimen of the male agreeing in every respect 
except size, as to which it is slightly inferior, with the specimen in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum from Singapore figured by Westwood ; it was purchased from 
a collection of insects formed by one of the medical officers attached to tho 
Perak Expedition. 


LONCnODES BBEVIPES. 

Lonehodes hrevipcs, G. R. Gray, Syn. Phasm. p. 19, ^ 

„ pterodactijbtSy id., op. cit. p. 19, ?. 

rhama (Bacteria) nodosum^ Be Hnon, Orthopt. Orient, p. 133, pi. xi^ fig. 3, 

„ Sumatranumi id., op. cit. pi. xiii, fig. G, $. 

Lonchodcs brevipcs^ Westwood, Monograph of BhamideB^ p. 36, ^ . 

„ nodosuty id., op. cit. p. 37, d' $« 

I have carefully examined and measured the typical s])ocimcns of Gray’s 
species preserved in the National Collection, but failed to detect tho sUglit- 
cst difference between tliem and T)c Haan’s species, of which a multitude 
of specimens of both sexes was obtained some years ago by my native col¬ 
lector at Johorc* in the Malay Peninsula and on the island of Singtlpom 
immediately opposite. The specimens described by I)c ITaan \?ere from 
Sumatra, those by Gray from the Malabar Coast. I have also a specimen of 
the female presented to me by my late friend Dr. Stoliezka, which was 
said by him to have been brought from Java. 

The following arc tlic measurements of two of tho typical specimens 


• Similarly, the metallic coloured MantiSy of which my native collector ohhuned 
numerous examples at this same place, has proved identical with the species {MctalUn- 
tica tpUndida) described many years ago by Westwood from Malabar. Tbc speeies, 
like so many other meUilUc insects (r. /?., notably Chihloba acuta, of which fierj' red with 
uU tho fire of tho opal, green, and blue specimens, with all connecting sluides, ctn bo 
collected at Sahibganj in a few minutes; ITetcrarrhina elcgans, and otlufr Cctouiidec,) 
exhibits tho phenomenon of diebroism, tho blue {M. violucea) being stnu'turally per¬ 
fectly indistinguishable from those that arc green with coppery reflections (M, sphndt^ 
da). To place tho matter beyond all doubt I submitted si)cciinen8 of each fonn for 
comparison with tho typo to Professor Westwood, who also was unablo to detect any 
difiuTcncc between them save that of colour. ^ 

The larvm are all coloured, os to their legs and bodies, like tho blue form of the 
imago, thus exhibiting, os appears to mo probable, an ancestral phase; and if iliis bo 
so, then tho dimorphism would in tliis case, at any rate, bo iiitprpretable ns tho reten¬ 
tion, throughout life, of larval, that is, ancestral, characters by certain individuals of 
both sexes; and this may bo tho true nature of dimorphism in insects in general, iluii 
wo aro as far as ever from understanding what profit or advantage it con bo to a species 
to exist under two or more different forms. • 
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preserved in the British Museum >Yitb Gray’s own names and the locality 
(Malabar) still attached to them :— 

Total length 4 iuchos j head 1*75: prothorax 1*75: mesothorax; 
13; metathorax 0'25; abdomen 17*73 + 5 = 22*75 (L. hrccipcg). 

?. Total length 4 inches 9 lines; head 3; proth. 2’25 ; uiesoth. 13*25 
metath. 10*5; abdom. 22*5 + G = 28*5 (L, 2 ^f^t‘^odactyhis). 

The following those of a male and a female from Johoro and both pre¬ 
served in alcohol:— 

S. Total Icngtli 4 in. 1*5 lines ; head 1*75 ; protlj. 2 : mesoth. 13*25 ; 
metath. 10; abd. 18 + 4*75 = 22*75 ; antenna; 28*25 linos. 

2. Totaf length 5 in. 0*25 lines ; liead 3 ; proth. 2*5 ; mesoth. 15*25 ; 
metath. 11^5 ; alsl. 27 + G*75 = 33*75; antenna; 23*25 lines. 

And the following tlioso of the female from Java—also preserved in 
alcohol:— 

¥. Total length 4 in. C lines ; head 2*5; protli. 2*25 ; mesoth. 11 75 ; 
metath. 9*25 ; abd. 22*5 + 5*75 = 28*25 ; antenna; IG'5 lines. 

The males in this species have the inet.ithorax curiously curved and in 
both sexes thi.s segment is so articulated to tlio niesothorax on each side hy 
iiitei;Jpeking processes as to be capable of movement upwaixls and forwards 
upon it Hiroiigh an arc of fully 45®—peculiarities of structure which have 
not been met with hy me in any other species of the family. The highly 
indurated condition of the whole tlioraeie integument is also cxccptiojiul. 


LONCllODES SriN’lCOTiJiIS. 


Prinomera tpinicolUs^ G. Ih Gray, Syiu Phasmid., p. IG, 

,, spiuU'oIh, Westwood, Monogr. Pliasin., j>. 47, J. 

? Lonchodcs auscuHatorf liates, Tran.s. Linn. 8oc. Lond., Vol. xxv, p. 334, . 


The following are the measurements of a spirit-specimen :— 

9. * Total length 4 in. 7*25 lines; head 2*5 ; proth. 2*25 ; mesoth. 12 ; 


metath. 9*5; abd. 23 + G (to cud of supra-anal plate) = 29; antenna; ;J0 


lines. • 

• • IIab. Galagedara, near Kand^*, Ceylon,* obtaincd»by Mr. Hugh Ne- 
vill, of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


♦ The importance of exact habitats for species from Ceylon and S. India cannot 
bo too strongly Sisiated on: *I have, from both countries, spcciijs which must have lived in 
open parched country with but a scant covoiing of vegetation like that around bangalore, 
hladrus, &c., and species which equally certainly are inseparable from the thickest and 
moat luxuriant tropical vegetation, all marked with no more precise locality than 
^C?yloxi* or ‘S. India’\)r ‘Madras.* Animals localized in this unpreciso manner are 
nil valuable as specimens of the species to which they belong, but they have no 

h%hor value. 
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Tlie specimen agrees perfectly with the type in the British Museum, 
which however has lost the long and conspicuous supra^anal plate. 

There can hardly be a doubt that Bates* L, auscultaior is the male. 

LoxenoDES Cbawaitgensis. 

rhasma Crawangenwy Dc Hoon, Orthopt. Orient, pi. xiii, iig. 1, $ ; non pi. xi, ilg. 
6, J. 

ZoHchodes ncmatodeoy Westwood, Monograph of ThamideOy p. 42, 9 * 

A dried specimen of the female obtained by my native collector at Jo- 
horc in the Malay Peninsula measures :— 

9 . Total length 5 in. 2 linos; head 2; proth. 225 ; mesoth. 15; 
metath. 11'5 ; ubd. 27*5 + 3*75 (to apex of 10th segment)* = 31*25; 
aiitenu® 2 G lines. 

An immature insect closely resembling the female in general structure, 
and doubtless the opposite sex of the species, was obtained by Mr. W. 
Davison at Pahpoon, N. of Moulmoin : it measures :— 

^ immature. Total length 2 in. 10*25 lines ; head 1*5 lines ; proth. 
1*5 ; mesoth. 7 75 ; metath. C; abd. 15 + 3*25 = 18*25 ; antenn® 14*5. 

PniBALOSOMA AnNAMALATAEUU. ^ 

<1 

Phib. Annatnahyanumy Wood-Mason, P, A. S. B., July, 1877, p. 161, 9 • 

?, Very closely allied to Phih. aeanthopus, from which it differs in 
its stouter body, its shorter and thicker legs, and in the relative pro])ortions 
of the different parts of the body, particularly the meso- and meta-thorax. 

The following are the measurements of a spirit-specimen :— 

Total length 8 inches 9 lines ; head 7 lines ; mesoth. 19 ; metath. 16 ; 
abd. 3 in. 0*75 lines + 1 in. 2*5 lines = 4 in. 9*25 lines ; antenn® 2 in. 
fore femur 2 in. 2 lines, tibia 2 in. 6 linfes ; intermediate femur 1 in. 
8 lines, tibia 1 in. 8 lines ; posterior femur 1 in. 11 lines, tibia 2 in. 1 line. 

A lamellar process rounded off at extremity at hinder end of sixtl^ ven¬ 
tral segment-of the abdomen, 

Hab. Annamallay forests, Southern India, a single specimen preserv¬ 
ed in spirits, obtained by Colonel 11. 0. Beddome, and Travancore Hills, a 
much mutilated dried example, presented to me by Mr. Day. 

A characteristically Malayan form ; in which, as in Phih. virgea and 
in Phil). acanthopuSy the female is perfectly apterous, the mdtanotum pro¬ 
per is much longer than the medial segment, and there is a process* at the 
hinder extremity of tho sixth ventral segment of the abdomen ; and which 
effects a sort of transition between its more immediate allies above-named 
and its more remote ones, Phih. Cantori and Phib. Wesimodiy in which 

* Serving, pouibly as actually in Necrotcia aparaxesy &c., as a point d'appui for the 
forceps of the molo in copulation. 
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the female lias minute scale-likc rudiments of organs of ilight, tbo mctano- 
tam proper about equal to the medial segment, and tlie binder extremity of 
tlie sixth ventral segment of tUo abdomen unarmed. In Phih. virffea ^, 
us I have already pointed out (P. A. S U., July 1S77), the motathoracic 
and mesothoracic tubercles figured by Westwood arc exceedingly niinuto 
rudiments of organs of iligbt; and the same rebition of Icngtli subsisting 
between tbc two divisions of tbc metatborax in Phih. acanthopns and Pkib. 
Annamalapanipn obtiaiiis in it (^Phib, rirgea^ tbc male of wbicli wo know 
to be a wingless insect or practically so), I expect that the lUiiles of tbeso 
two species with aAso prove to bo aptenms; in which event, then the winged 
male ascribed *to P. ncanthopus by De llaan, and by Westwood following 
him, will Ifclong to another species. 

With tbc single exception of Lonchoilcs breoipe^y this is tbo ojily spe¬ 
cies of Phasmidee at present known to us from the Malabar Coast and from 
tbc bill-tops of Southern India ! 

PltXBALOSOMA. WlCSTWOODr, 1*1. Ill, Fig. 1, $. 

Phih. in-xticootU, AVood-Muson, J. A, 8. B., 187*5, Vol. xliv, iKirt ii, p. 210, ? ; 
r. B., July 1877. 

I l^vc examined with Professor Westwood tbc typical Hpocimens of 
P. Cau/ori preserved in the Hojjcian collection at O.xford and [ bnd that 
tbo insects have Iwen legitimately united by their doscril)cr; the female hav¬ 
ing small equal blunt representatives of tbo conspicuous ccjdiaUe tubercles 
scon in the male ; those tubercles not having been represented by Professor 
Westwood in bis figure of the former, I was led to suggest (loc. snprn. cit.) 
that P. JVestiooodif wbieh liad eepbalic tubercles, and those of une(iual sijso, 
might Ik? the opposite sex of P. Caniori $, tlic true female of wbit^Ii bad 
been represented as having none. These tul)cvcles arc in P, Caniori placed 
further forwards on the disk of tbc head than in tbc present species. 

IfOpapbus, (Westwood), AV. M. 

PnctfriHy Westwood (p.), Lonvho<If\, AVoslw. (p.), Westw. (j).) NecrosciOy 

Wcatw. (p.). 

In J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIV, Part IT, 1875, p. 217,1 ha-ve described a 
remarkable insect, obtained by my native collector at Joborc, as the female 
of Westwootf 8 Necrosc\a lolaSy and pointed out the very close relationship 
of this species to Lopnplius hrachtjptcruSy LoncJiodcs porus^ L. BootanicuSf 
and Bacteria Baucis, all of wbieh should find a place in the same genus 
uutli it. • , 

M. C. Stul has described the same insect from a Malaccan .specimen 
under the name Candaulcs Spamius. 
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1. LoJ^APIITJS BIlACnTPTEEirS. 

' rhatmn brachjpternm^ DoHaan, Oiiliopt. Orient., p. 125, pi. xiii, fig. 2, 9* 

Lttpaphm brachj/ptci'nSf Westwood, Monogr. Si’hasm., p. 1)9, $ . 

IIab. , A single specimen of the adult female was captured, with 
several larva) of the same sex, hy my native collector at Johorc in the 
Malay PciiHisula ; Sumati*a {Dellaan). 

Wcll-dcvcloj)cd organs of flight in both sexes. 

2. LoPApnus Tolas, PI. Ill, Fig. 2, S. 

Kecroscia Tolas, Westwood, Monograph Phasmida, 1859, p. 145, pi. xix, fig. 2, 

Lopaphm Mas, Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., 1875, Vol. xliv, pt. ii, p. 2^7, <? ? . 

Candaulva Sparnius, Slid, Rccens. Orthopt., IIT, p. 87, ?. 

IIap. Numerous males and females and larvae captured at Johorc by 
iny native collector ; Malacca (<J A. 7?. Wallace, ? C. Sldl), The typical 
Kpcciineii of the male is now in the Hoiieian Collection at Oxford. 

Tolerably well-developed organs of flight in the male, but rudimental 
Icgmiua only in the female. 

3. Lopapiius Porus. 

Loiicliodcs porus, Westwood, Monogr. Phnsmidtr, 1859, p. 42, pi. vii, fig.^, J. 

), „ AVood-Mason, P. A. S. B., 1877, p. 1C2, J 9 - 

Hau. Throughout the valley of the Iloung-da-rau, Upper Tenassc- 

rim. 

Tile male has minute rudiments of organs of flight, the only vestiges of 
which in the female arc four minute yellowish spots. 

4. Lopapiius Bootantcus, PI. II, Fig. 1, S- 

Loitebodea JJootauicus, Westwood, Monogrupli of Phasmidte^ 1859, p. 43, pi. xxvi, 
fig. 8, ?. 

A male and a female from Silmaguiing measure:— i 

S • Total Icngtli 3 inches 3'75 lines ; head 1'5 j proth. 1*75 ; mesotli. 
Q 7o ; nietatli. 4’75 ; abd. 18-25 + 3*75 = 22 ; antenna) 3 inches 5 lines, 

¥. Total length 4 in. 0‘5 line ; head 2'5 j proth. 2*75; mesotli. 11*25; 
metath. 5*25 ; abd. 22 + 4 75 = 2G-75 lines ; antenna) 3 inches 3 lines. 

The typical siiccimcn of the female in the Indih, (formerly East India 
Company’s) Museum, S. Kensington, a much shrivelled and mutilated in¬ 
sect, wanting the terminal segment of the abdomen, is rather larger and 
consequently proportionately slightly longer as to the mesothorax than tjie 
specimen of which the measurements are given above : in it the mesothorax' 
and inetathorax exactly measure 13*5 and 5 75 linos respectively. « 
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IIab. The only precise locality for tlio species which it is at present? 
in my power to ^vo is SainagiHing, Nagii Hills, whence spt'cimens j^e- 
served in alcohol have been sent to me by Captain J. Butler, and are now in 
the Indian Museum. 

The organs of Hight have entirely disappeared from this as well as from 
the following species, 

5. liOPAPnrs Bafc’is, PI. IT, Pig. 2, S . 

Bacteria Baueix^ ^Vc•8twoo(l, Honogr. rhaHmidiCy 1859, j». 21, pi. viii, fig. 8, 

Lonchodfs %BaHch, 'NVood-Miison, /. *. eit. 

Has. Albundant in the neighbourhood of Sibsagar, Assam, whence I 
have received numerous individuals of both sexes—dried a.s well as in alco¬ 
hol—from my valued correspondent, Mr. S. K. Peal, to whom 1 am also 
indebted for coloured sketches and much iiifonnalioii rcsi>ccti!ig PhtsmuhB 
and other Arthropods. And apparently tliroughout the N. E. frontier 
country. 

Tlio accompanying figures were taken from one of the numerous speci¬ 
mens collected by Mr. Peal. 

^I have examined the typical specimen of the female preserved in tho 
National Collection, and I find that the stiff brown bristles ligured and de¬ 
scribed by Westwood a.s fringing the sides of the abdomen at its base arc 
present on one side of the body only, tliat they have no organic connec¬ 
tion with the integument of the liisoet, and that some similar bristles lio 
scattered quite irregularly over the basal joints of tho adjacent leg, like 
spclicans sinllcd upon a table; moreover, no trace of such setae is detocti- 
blc in a specimen of the same sex and species placed alongside of the t) po 
in the same diuwcr, nor in any one of the multitude of specimens in the 
Indian •Museum. The seta), which are apparently of a vegetable nature, 
have evidently got jammed between the dorsal and ventral arcs of the seg- 
pcllts as the membrane connecting these at the sides contracted in drying. 

Necboscta PriiETtrsA. 

A. Pha-iHsay Westwood, Monogr. PhasmidfC, p. 137, pi. xxxriii, fig. 4, J. 

N. GargantuOy id., op. cit., p. 130, pi. xxix, fig. 3, $ mde. 

On my^iiforminglProfcssor Westwood that his AT. Qargantmy which 
from the mutilated condition of the teriiiinal segments of the abdomen and 
from the proscuco of ocelli ho had felt compelled to describe as a male, was 
in reality of Jbe opposite sox, he at once pointed out AT. ^haslusa S as its 
true and legitimate partner. 

Hab. a perfect specimen of the female, captured by my native col- 
lector on Siukieb Island, is in the Indian Museum. The typical specimens 
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in the Hopeiui collection at Oxford were both collected by Mr. 
lacp, at Sarawak, in Borneo. ; ^ 

^ ' Ois. It is possible that the Sinkieb spooimen, when actually compared 
with Westwood’s typical one, may turn out to difEer in much the same 
manner as the species of Bacteria from the same island does from B, Sar~ 
aioacOf Westw. 

Neoboscia hilabis. 

F/uima (Ifect'oseia) hilare^ Westwood, Oab. Orient. £ntom..p. 77, pi. 38, fig. 1, ^ 
(Assam), 

Necroseia hilariSf id., Monogr. Fhasmida, p. 165, $. ’ ^ 

„ VirhiuSi id., op. cit. p. 164, pL xvi, fig. 2, $ (Malacca), 

Tlio Indian Museum has long possessed numerous examples ox JIT. 
m ^ 9, both from Sikkim (£. Mandelli) and from the neighbourhood of 
Sibs&gar, Assam ()S^. B, Beal) \ but the identification of the male as AT. 
VirhiuSf Westw. was only recently made by Professor Westwood and 
myself while looking through the'Collection of in the Oxford 

Museum. 


Neceoscia Menaka. ^ 

JV. Menaka, Wood-Mason, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., 1877, Ser. 4, YoL xz, p. 
130, 9 . 

“ ?. Body elongate, stoutish, of tolerably uniform width throughout. 
Head large, oblong, i>arallol-sided; vertex divided by three notches into 
four tubercles. Pronotum shorter and narrower than the head, flat, with a 
few minute granules. Mesothorax slightly tapering from the insertion of 
the legs forwards, granulate above and below and on the sides; its dorsal 
arc longitudinally carinate, granulate along the top of tho ridge and at tho 
edges. Abdomen tapering slightly from tho base to tho omarginate apex, 
which ca/ries a longitudinally carinate scmioval plate; its terminal seg¬ 
ments, dorsa| arid ventral, constructed much os in Necroscia Salmanaxarf 
maculi^ollis, an^ AT. Spara^ee, in all three of which also the sixth ven¬ 
tral segment is .furnished at its hinder extremity with a peculiarly shaped 
process, which serves as the point d'appui forth© claspers of tho male dur¬ 
ing copulation.* Legs long and stout; tho fore tibia) and the femora and 
tho tibiae of the two posterior pairs subtriquetrous^nd carinsite along the 
middle of the under surface. Tegmina oval, with but a slight compressed 
conical elevation of tho carina. Wings reaching abq;ut to the end of the 
fifth abdominal segment; the costal area luteous brown, like the body and 
legs; the costal vein divided at the middle of its length, the two branohes 
uniting again near the extremity posterior area milk-white, <!on^ieuously^ 
• A fact osoertamed by actoid. ©twervation in AT. macuHoitUiJU 




























